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The Final Defeat of Mihirakula 


Two apparently conflicting authorities on this point are 
the cause of much dissension as regards the person who 
finally defeated the third Huna king of India. Yet I think 
that this conflict is only apparent ; and I intend to show 


_ this in the present paper. 


The fwo confitcting authorities 


The first of these authorities is the Mandasor inscription 
of Yasodharman of Malwa, This lithic record states that 
to the two feet of this king “respect was paid, with compli- 
mentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 


‘the top of his head, by even that King Mihirakula, whose 


forehead was pained through being bent low down by the 
strength of his arm in the act of compelling obeisance.”* 
In these words a defeat of Mihirakula inflicted by Yasodbar- 
man is clearly referred to ; for the obeisance offered to 
the Intter by the Huna king is obtained forcibly, ants Ee) 
forehead was bent low down by the strength of Ya odhar- 
man’s arm. 

But there is another aceount of Mihirakula’s defeat given 
by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, according to whi 





" 


1 Fleet, Gupia Inscriptions, p. 148, 1.6. 
LH. Q., MARCH, 1927 Li 
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the victorious monarch was not Yasodharman but a certain 
king of Magadha named Baladitya-rfja who has rightly 
been identified with Narasimha-Gupta,’ It is worth while 
to quote this long passage, because the internal examination 
of the same will help us towards our final solution. Hiuen 
Tsiang’s words are as follows :— 

“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When 
he heard of the eruel persecution and atrocities cf Mihira- 
kula, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 


‘and refased to pay tribute. Then Mihirakula raised an 


army to punish his rebellion, Baladitbya-rija, knowing his 
renown, said to his ministers: I hear that these thieves 
are coming, and I cannot fight with them ; by the permission 
of my ministers I will conceal my poor person among the 
bushes of the morass. 

“Having said this, he departed from his palace and wan- 
dered through the mountains and deserts, Being very much 
beloved in’ his kingdom, his followers amounted to many 
myriads, who fled with him ‘and hid themselves in the islands 
of the sea, 

“Mibhirakula-raja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go to attack Baladitya, 
The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry 
were out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden 
dram, and his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took 
Mihirakula alive as captive, and brought him into the pre- 
sence (of Baladitya). 

“The king Mibirakula, being overcome with shame at his 
defeat, covered his face with his robe, Baladitya, sitting 
on his throne with his ministers round him, ordered one 
of them to tell the king to uncover himself as he wished to 
apeak with him, 

“Mihirakula answered : The subject and the master have 











t Allan, Gupta Comms, pp. LV-LVIL 
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changed places; that enemies should look on one another 
is useless; and what advantage is there in seeing my face 
during conversation ? 

“Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and gaid : 
The field of religious merit connected with the three precious 
objects of reverence is a public blessing , but this you have 
overturned and destroyed like a wild beast. Your religious 
merit t@ over, and unprotected by fortune you are my 
prisoner. Your crimes admit of no extenuation and you 
must die, 

“At this time the mother of Bialiditya was of wide celebrity 
on account of her vigorous mtellect and her skill in casting 
horoscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill Mihira- 
kula, she addressed Baladitya-raja and said ; I have under- 
stood that Mihirakula is of remarkable beauty and vast 
wisdom, I should like to see him once, 

‘Baliditya-+rija ordered them to bring in Mihirakula to 
the presence of his mother in her palace, Then she said ;. 
Alas! Mihirakula, be not ashamed! Wordly things are 
impermanent , success and discomfiture follow one another 
according to circumstances. I regard myself as your mother 
and you as my son; remove the covering from your face 
and speak to me, 

“Mihirakula said: <A little while ago I was prince of 
a victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
offer my religious services; I am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth Iam 
ashamed before all, whether before heaven or earth. I find 
no deliverance. Therefore I hide my face with my mantle. 
‘The mother of the king said: Prosperity or the opposite 
depends on the occasion; gain and loss come in turn. If 
you give way to events, you are lost but if you rise above 
circumstances, though you fall, you may rise Ba ot Kari ” 
mej; the result of deeds depends o cagion. Latt 
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covering from your face and speak with me. I may perhaps 
save your life. 

“Mihirakula, thanking her, said: I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for government, 
and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting punish- 
ment; for this reason I hays lost my kingdom, But though 
fam in chains, yet I desire life if only fora day. Let me 
then thank you with uncovered face for your offer of safety. 
Whereupon he removed his mantle and showed his face. 
The king’s mother said: My son is well-favoured ; he will 
die after his years are accomplished. Then she said to 
Baladitya: In agreement with former regulations, it is 
right to forgive crime and to love to give life, Although 
Mihirakula has long accumulated sinful actions, yet his remnant 
of merit is not. altogether exhausted, If you kill this man, 
for twelve years you will see him with his pale face before 
you. I gather from his air that he will be the king of a 
small country ; leb him rule over some small kingdom in the 
nort 
“Then Baladitya-raja, obeying his dear mother’s command, 
had pity on the prince beret of his kingdom ; gave him in 
marriage to a young inaiden and treated him with extreme 
courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left and 
added a guard to escort him from the island. 

“Mihirakula-rija’s brother having gone back, established 
himself in the kingdom, Mihirakula having lost his royal 
estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts ; and going 
northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum,”! 


Cause of the controversy 


Between the composition of these two accounts one 
century elapsed. The inscription of Yagodhurman is con- 
temporary with Mihirakula, while the account of Hiuen 
Tsiang was written a little more than a hundrad years later, 


1 Beal, Records of the Western Werld, I, pp. 168-171, 
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Now modern historians seem to suppose that both documents 
refer to the final defeat of the Huna chief. Hence some of 
them reject the account of the Chinese pilgrim. Others with 
Mr. Smith suppose an alliance between Yasodharman and 
Narasimha Gupta, so that the battles referred to by the ins- 
cription and by the Chinese traveller are one and the same 
battle.* Fleet admits the authority of both the documents, 
and says that Mihirakula could be defeated in the Enst by 
Narasimha-Gupta and in the West by Yasodharaman.? Allan 
and Mookerji agree with Fleet's theory. According to them, 
the Huna kine was first defested by Baladitya and then by 
Yasgodharman, so that his final defeat took place in Malwa.* 

It is hoped that the following pages will throw some more 
light upon this debated subject, 


Hiwen Tstang's account cannot be rejected 


An account written one century later would have to be 
rejected if it were evidently contradictory to a contemporary 
account, But the Chinese pilgrim’s narrative does not con- 
tradict any statement of the inscription of Yasodharman. 
Trae, Baladitya-raja is there depicted as inflicting the final 
defeat upon the hordes of Mihirakula. But the Mandasor 
lithic record does not say anything of the decisive expulsion 
of the Huna king from India, “It is hardly possible” says 
Allan, “that Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta on separate ‘ 
occasions each routed, took Mihirakuln prisoner and released 
him.”* This is certainly trae of Narasimha-Gapta ; but it 
is not so clear as far as Yasodharman is concerned. The 








1 Hoernle, The Identity of Yasodharman Vikramaditya, JRAS. | 
1509, pp. 97-8 ; Modi, Early History of the Hups, JBBRAS. ASIY, Pp 
594-5. : 

2 Smith, Early History of India, p. 337; Havell, Aryan Rule in 
india, p, 175; Pathak, Oa the Date of Kalidese, JBL ys aime ck 
35-43. 

3. Fleet, 74e Coins and History of Toramana, IA., XVII, p 228, fie. 

<&. Allan, 0.49 p. tx; Moolerji Haren, or 30e 7-5-8 al 
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phrase that Mihirakula’s forehead was “bent low down by 
the strength of Yasodharman’s arm in the act of compelling 
obeisance’ need not mean that Mihirakula was made _pri- 
soner by Yasodharman., This poetical description may only 
point to the defeat of the Huna chief, who was forced thereby 
to pay homage and perhaps even tribute to his victor. 

On the other hand the account of Hiuen Tsiang gives so 
many details, that we cannob suppose that they were all 
invented. I agree with Allan that “it is dificult to know how 
much truth there is in the Chinese pilgrim’s highly embellish- 
ed story.”* But this certainly we know that the main fact 
at least of this story isa true, and this fact is the defent 
of Mihirakula. We can affirm, moreover, that some of the 
circumstances of this defeat are also recorded in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account, Such is, for instance, the fact that Baliditya- 
raja fortified his frontiers and withdrew the payment of 
tribute to Mihirakula after hearing of the cruelties of the 
latter against Buddhism, 

Moreover the account of Hiuen Tsiang is confirmed by 
two other authorities, The Chinose pilgrim says that 
“Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the 
law of Buddha.” Now Baladitya’s Buddhism is also referred 
to by Paramartha in his life of Vasubandhu. He mentions 
king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya and his crown-prince Bali- 
ditya as fervent patrons of this Buddhist monk.® Finally 
Hiuen Tsiang refers to Mihirakula's usurpation of the throne 
of Kashmir after his defeat by the Magadha king ; and 
Mihirakula is spoken of at length as one of the kings of 
Kashmir by the Rajatarangint.§ 

It is true that. Hinen Teiang upset the chronology of 
Mihirakula’s reign, by placing it some centuries before his time,* 


r Allan o.c., p. LVL 
2 Cf. Pathak, Xwmiragupta, the Patron of Vasubandhu, JBBRA iy 
XXIII, p, 185. 
3 Kéjataraigini (Stein's trans.) I, pp, 43-8, 4 Beal, o.cy p.167, 
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Yet this is nota serious objection compelling us to re- 
ject the Chinese account, Many facts which come to ws 
through tradition only are evidently wrong in chronology. 
For the events of the past may be easily aggrandized when 
passing through the popular mind ; but figures transmitted 
by oral tradition are always liable to be changed and are 
generally exaggerated, 


Lhe alliance of Yasodharman and Narasimha-Gupta is not proved 


Smith’s statement as regards this alliance is absolutely 
gratuitous, Neither of the authorities gives any hint, More- 
over, both accounts suppose that their respective sovereign 
was the only or at least the chief enemy of Mihirakula, Had 
such an alliance taken place, the two sovereigns could neither 
of them be the onl y enemy nor the chief enemy of the Huns 
King. ! 


Mitiratula was defeated in two different battles 


This is a natural consequence of the two preceding sections, 
that Mihirakula was defeated in two diflerent battles ;: first 
in the east by Narasimha-Gupta and then in the west by 
Yasodharman. Such is the opinion of Fleet, which has how- 
ever been opposed by modern writers. 


The first defeat took place in Malwa, the second in Alagadha 


I cannot accept the opinion of Mr. Allan and Prof. 
Mookerji who suppose that the final decisive defeat of Mihira- 
kula was inflicted by Yasodharman. Their statement is with- 
out any authoritative support. The Mandasor inscription does 
not give the slightest clue as to the time of the battle, still 


1 Itis false that “the Gupta inscriptions ascribe the fall of the 


Huns to the combined forces of Yasodharman in | the west and Baladitya 





in the east,” as we read in Visvanath's Inte Law in Ancient 
India, p. 59. = = = - d 
nr 
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less does it prove that the Malwa defeat was later than that 
of Magadha. 

On the other hand, the account of Hiuen Tsiang says 
clearly that after the battle “Mihirakula, having lost his 
royal estate, concealed himeelf in the isles and deserts ; and 
going northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum” 
consequently :— 

1 After the defeat of Magadha, Mihirakula did not go 
back to his old kingdom ; hence he could not be defeated there 
by Yasodhraman, and therefore we must place the defeat 
inflicted by him earlier than the defeat of the east. 

2 Mihirakula was for a time wandering about in conceal- 
ment aud poverty— another circumstance that proves his 
final defeat. 

3 Mihirakula finally took refuge in Kashmir, “The king 
of Kashmir,” continues Hiuen Tsiang, “received him with 
honour ; and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small 
territory and a town to govern. After some years he 
(Mihirakula) stirred up the people of the town to rebellion, 
had killed the king of Kashmir and placed himself on the 
throne”! Evidently Mihirakula when retreating to Kashmir 
lost all his possessions in India, since the Kashiir king 
was moved with pity for his loss. 

Probable order of events 

Mihirakula, after having succeeded his father Toramina 
(probably in 502), enlarged the frontiers of his kingdom, as 
was the ordinary policy of eastern monarchs in those days. 
On arriving at Malwa he met with Yasgodharman, whose head 
according to the Mandasor inscription, had “never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save the 
god Sthanu,"” Naturally a conflict ensued between the 
armies of both chiefs, in which that of Mihirakula was 
thoroughly routed, and probably driven back north wards, 


! Beal, o.c,, 1, p, 171. 2 Fleet, o.c,, p, 14, L, 6, 
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This disaster for the Huna king encouraged his tributary 
chiefs to break off allegiance with him. One of these chiefs 
was Narasimha-Gupta, who was already deeply moved against 
Mihirakula on account of his ertelties against the Buddhista, 
That was the proper occasion for withdrawing the payruent 
of tribute. Mihirakula, enfeebled by the defeat inflicted by 
the Malwa Raja, was naturally expected not to oppose the 
designs of Narasimha-Gupta. Hence the latter “strictly 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay 
tribute.” But “Mihirakula raised an army to punish his re- 
bellion.” What a length of time elapsed between the Malwa 
defeat and this second war of Mihirakula against Magadha 
we are not able to say; but it could easily be from one to 
three years, 

The fact is that Narasimha-Gupta seems not to have 
feared this sudden attack of the Huna chief, as his later con- 
duct shows, Fortune nevertheless was in his favour, and 
Mihirakula suffered a tremendous defeab in some narrow 
passes while going to meet Narasimha in the island of his 
refuge. We donot know what island this was where the 
final defeat of Mihirakula took place. It might have been 
any island at the mouths of the Ganges in the district of 
24-Parganas. 

_ An objection 

There is an obvious objection against our explanation of 
facts, which has been expnessed by Mr. Allan in the following 
words :—“There is no numismatie or other evidence to show 
that Baladitya did anything to restore the glory of the 
Guptas or regain their lost dominions. We have no inserip- 
tions of Baladitya, and there is nothing in his coinage to 
suggest that he was in any way a mueh greater figure than 
his suecessor,”! ad bs 

This is true, Bat I believe IT am right in affirming 


t Allan, oc, p. LVL i a 
I, H. Q» MARCH, 1937 a 2 
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that Narasimha-Gupta, in spite of having decisively 
defeated Mihirakula’s hordes, failed to restore the glory 
of the Gupta family, He was not the man for such 
n glorious achievement, He was certain!y a religious 
man, as his devotion to Vasubandhu discloses, He used 
to foster learning, for he is mentioned by Hiuen Teiang 
as one of the patrons of the Nalanda University,! But 
he was not nm warrior, much less « hero. In spite of the 
fortificntions built, to defend the boundaries of his kingdom, 
when he heard of the approaching of Mihiraknla Narasimha 
assembled his ministers and told them :—“I hear that these 
thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them; by the 
permission of my ministers I will conceal my poor person 
among the bushes of the morass.” A king who conecals 
himself when the independence of his kingdom is at stake 
is not the sort of man to renew the past glory of a dynasty. 
Even the final defeat of Mihiruakula was not due to the 
valour and heroism of Narasimha-Gupta ; for the latter 
remained “guarding the narrow nesses, whilst the light 
cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight.” 

Besides, the conditions of Narasimha-Gupta’s kingdom 
were not favourable to such a restoration. Not only had it been 
shaken by the foreign power of the Hunas, but it was nlsy 
weakened by internal dissensions. Already for several years 
the great Gupta empire had disappeared for ever, Nara- 
simha was king of only a portion of that empire: and- some 
of his neighbours wern perhaps mofe powerful than himeolt. 
One of these was Yasodharman, whi, according to the Manda- 
sor inscription, “spurning the confinement of his own hotise 
enjoys these countries,;.which were not enjoyed even by the 
lords of the Guptas---and which the command of the Hunas--. 
failed to penetrate.”?_ The Gupta family, placed on the slope 
of decay, could not be held back from a fatal fall, Soon, after 
a period of 30 years, the Maukharis, a new ruling family, 


t Heal, o.c., 1, pp. 168-9. 2 Fleet, o.c., pp. 147-8, Leg. 
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will sit on the throne of Magadha; and the Guptas will dis- 
appear from the pages of history, 

Narasimha-Gupta could not renew the glorious past of his 
ancestors: but his name will always remain encircled with a 
nimbus of glory for having destroyed the Hunn empire in 
Indin, expelling Mihirakula to its north-western frontier. 


Later Hunas in India 


The dynasty founded by Mihirakula in Kashmir lasted 
several years alter his death according to the Rajatarangini,’ 
But these are not the Inter Hunas referred to in the heading 
of this section. I refer to the suecessors of Mihirakula in 
Aryavarta. 

According to Hinen Tsiang, Mthirakula’s brother, after 
the defent of the tyrant by Narasimha-Gupta, having gone 
back, established himself in the kingdom.” Nothing else is 
known about him, He most likely ruled os a petty Raja 
in « province of central or western Indin. He and his 
suovessors continued to fight with the later Guptas and with 
the representatives of the uew power then residing in the 
north of Indie, the Maukharis. In fact the Aphsad stone 
inscription of Adityasena records » battle fought between the 
Hunas and the Maukharia, the date of which cannot be easily 
ascertained, It mentions a Maukhari king who “had thrown 
alofb in battle the troops of the Hunas in order to trample 
them to death.”” It seems that this victorious Maukhari 
was Iganayarman, who himself was afterwards defeated by 
Damoilara-Gupta,4? Whether this was the final battle that 
put an end to the Huna power in India or not, we are not 
able to say, The fact is that the Hupas mentioned in later 
timas seem to be tha Humns residing in Kashmir, since they 
are located in the north of India not far from the Himalayas, 


I Kajatarangrni, 1, pp. 49°50. 2 Fleet, 0.¢» p, 206, = 
3 Cf. Aryamuthan, The Kaveri, the Mankharis and the Sangam — 


Age, p. 90. — = he 
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Prabhakaravardhana, Harga’s father, who is given in the 
Harsacarita the title of a lion to the Huna deer,! is said 
in the same work to have sent his eldest gon Rajyavardhann 
“towards the north to attack the Hunas,”? During this 
expedition this prince is described as spending several days 
“on the skirt of the Himalaya,” He was sent a second time 
against them about 604-5: and is deseribed by Bana as 
covered with many wounds “received in battle while conquer- 
ing the Hunag,’’* 

After that we find no further mention of the Hunas in 
Aryavarta, Shams-ul-Ulema Dr, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
supposes that the Mers of Rajputana “are the descendants of 
these ancient Huns who invaded India in the fifth century,”® 


H. Heras 
I Bana, arsacarita, p, 101, 2 Jéid,, p. 123. 


3 Ibid, 4 Ibid, p. 165. _ 
§ Modi, Prestdentias Address, Fourth Oriental Conference, p, Io 


Some old Bengali printed Books and Periodicals in the 
British Museumt 
Iil 
The works of Bhabanicaran Bandyopadhyay 

In my last article in J. #. Q., vol. II, March, 1926, while 
giving a description of the files of Samic&r-candrika in the 
British Museum, I had an occasion to refer (p. 55) to two 
works of its editor Bhabntfearan, viz. Kalikata Kamalalay 
( fatal eaetaa ) and Aécaryya Upakhyan (amet Satara 2 
Recently I came across copies of these two rare works in the 
Bengali section of the Imperial Library of Calcutta. 

The title-page of the first work is unfortunately missing 
in this copy which is fairly worm-eaten, and the date of its 
publication therefore remains uncertain. We learn, however, 
from another copy of the work in the Vatigtya Sihitya 
Parigat, Calcutta, that the work was printed at the Samiear- 
eandrikfé Preas in 1823 (8.8, 1230), 

Atter the table of contents ( S)Sjzf#:1—/ s4 fads) ) the 
work is introduced by an interesting preface ( ¥f#]) which 
gives us briefly the scope and object of the work thus : . 

afnaia frat) @ Saray areath cae at siretety Sifia cetaeta slots : 
fot aeta Ais ¢ terete Sars kes ale sa ace, SNS Sele 
Real cemiaatiy Calcaraltcn free staairas Ferm wa Hey Sa ees Sletaiecsa 
Pee Ser 8 Bsa arty afqw dicea Shel Wa aTaeial aeea oem See 
Seiereiy waa Seeds Fad SST wala aie cele ARET 
+ facie aoeg Setscwa| Stel ated al whem sren FPA feats ata) ells Mtg 
Clay sig we far sirersty aihee catalelein Hieew ae, cots 
Fate ceria atfle 9 Baca frrpas edu 2 ale gts errs wees ak siete! E 
Teiwicaa gayate feaze siaal sinstel eyes alee oe Sarl aes EEA ET | 


T Continued from Vol. II p. 67. Hi 
{ Misprinted as-atsti Seyarta 5 
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ore thes ai ear aaieicy entaeia wets s HS eo aigsiaa PaiF ste wits 
ees *ffacea, Sites eiaatel eamiay ers Teles eae aeRtS eRe oiferee 
SECs ee TE Tice Ch cate] atm pala reat af Fetal iq eaetey 
Eats wenicsa ante efiete ite we vete Sal sore a Hitres ae 
SSUGN RE a Mes STE aie waieCae Steioe af farsa emer ated ai 
ataa fra ee fea a fantie ca fecoraficye faust @afy eta) siete] oe 
@ ates eee sess fifas cease welolay sfiete| wamiay antes eB 
acealecia at Tara 9 atecebrt ie ae) ae eneta efaraa | 
ROE ti Say Serae Rats etl aie arene faq @ ainGacta dire 
Bea Mamet scam) Sin AgeTAS TS Sel aie al wham] wise ate4 where apt 
sanitary =a0t= | a r * = 

The present volume contains only one oa in pp. i+ vill+ 
91, and the colophon at the end of the book reads 8f St sata. 
bai ize sfaatel suatiaca cq: Gaz: vate: It is doubtful 
whether the book was ever completed in four @a%s as the 
author contemplated and set forth in his prefnee, 
_ Although tha book professes to be a manual or vavde 
mecum of etiquette for country people who come for the first 
time to Caloutta and find themselves bewildered by its 
strange manners, customs and speech, ib gives us yot many 
vivid glimpses into city-life in Bengal during the second decade 
of the nineteenth century, The strange title of the book is 
thus explained at the beginning: sfetetata atncea alse ae 
ace Sceige Fistel eaqqa ay faq 28a, eae erat Stata 
Sima a2 Set sal SeimE MH CORA ANCA Seif SSC SCE 
caus Binsisia Siefee ere ica ase wlaatel exetem “LF 
citri# #fee (p. 5). Then follows a brief account of this “ocean,” 
yelept Culeutta (pp. 5-6). ‘The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between a aq a42tit and “fRataatay (called — facwep} 
here), the latter being an enquirer into the ways of the city 
people, and the alternative title et Seq ail Sfereista aifaada 
justly indicates the scope as well as the form of the work, 
At the outset, the vices of city-life are touched upon, as well 
as the non-orthodox ways which some people have taken up 
and which is not approved by its orthodox author. This is 
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followed by an interesting account of the daily life of the 
different ranks of people living in the city (jp. 16). Those who 
are Dewan (ceegta) or Mucchadi ( yseft), that. is faafusucats, 
get up early in fhe morning and alter washing their faces, they 
spend the early part of the day in anointing their body 
with oi! (?6a waa), bathing ( afatea), fel, cet, A, 
af erste 3H, cslga, fafee faztty, after which they, in the 
language of the author, 3941 cals =f) coTyl Sarit afaxta 
afan siteal a1 yaa abicaters ea ta ste 1 Alter the 
day's work in office, they come home, change and wash. 
ies ofam seal alaverariewatie Hatta tiem oeCRlteA 
eadata (45% By, when people come to visit them, or they go out 
visiting, ‘The daily life of the middle-class people is almost 
the same, but the author adds ¢c#a4 4A Caale SRC SAS 


“ae vifasicaa ateey) Regarding poorer people, the author “a 
remarks : 4 ata] ceam Sista 6 walle arna asa Site Bla = 


fara ola Stat cee TSM, cE CAB a atelamaela Serie 
ag afan dicen fawa ie Siftce sa oct etn aifstire atom fora 
creatasia fase alee ce aie! setts ae siece ea al aiatee 
ag cote! Gerad Slat (p. 17), Those who are more iortauate 
lead a more indolent life, take a siesta in the afternoon, 
cet up at 4 p.m, when Teeal Bieta fam ye scar cre al area 
aiqq ofan) ticet! Here follows long (Zyl verses which 
sing the praises of sai? a441 The faq] expresses surprise = 
but the a1#4fM" reassures him that these people are reli- 
cious although, religiosity in his opinion consists of gilts to ' 
Brahmans and Pandits: catatarite ge otha aaa, BTS a 
vifes faety, solve ql UG, etal a (sens Bere) Bus the 
fama} alludes to the reckless habits of certain anglicised 
gentlomen of the city: 4378 BY (rs “te seca SUAS 

(sic) aaCt welbiziel caas Seats ts Stet WO We SIA 
ateicwa He se) arn PARE @ GERMS ewEL Oat ATA 
aaiet Sayle wanae coiga C29 viletew Beis CHAT qfs age 

ay vfawrin afeai Zale SIiceTyl Szriie cay FINCA ROC 
4% CUSCste NIAC SI Cael AFH ice CHA | But the Aqegal 


assures him that these are not the mi nners of a gentlem 0. sf 

























Fe 
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We then have a diseussion of the peculiar apeech of the 
city people who mix their Bengali with words and idioms 
derived from Persian and English, The author gives a fairly 
long list of auch foreign words used, together with their 
indigenous Bengali equivalents, in parallel columns (pp. 25-35), 
The 4447} justifies this peculiar speech on the plea that 
aise) eriiecaa alates ice, but he would not defend the 
use of a foreign word where there is a Bengali equivalent for 
it merely for the sake of fashion or pedantry, aud he 
gives examples of such words (pp. 46-39), 

The author, of course, extols the old fashioned Bengali 
life which consisted in gimq fee effestas and observing the 
old social manners and customs and condemns the selfish life 
of those modernised Babus who spend everything on them- 
selves. In this connection, the author dilates upon the ques- 
tion of education, establishment of schools by the School Book 
Society and refers to the uselulness of printing books by 
Subscription : amefecra sifeqa fates Seq Sen Pe Uz Sign 
HSS Feta tas Ee Se CHIME ate visas Tas Sas Fae 
Ft SF THe Weta SiAMICER SHIA Alatfey ay otzs fam 
2 amefince oma sfeal wicaa oa: aastects fe nate farsy 
SUE Sl te Siam wise aoa Sys cofes cea age ee 
micee fom wd arn fin cee Aareaica cw enim sie 
PITCH aa Befe arAICEtstoraee Siela aye say (p. 80). 
There is also an allusion to the establishment of the Hindu 
College: sfasteig qefta caié atnicea cteta me Sys aa 
Bs Fas Area fegataeferna fafag fey Ste are oe 
fora Uins tate ma atae afcetece at sfaarfecsa 
BRS Se Ses aztze| cease Wega a Sys ay pega 
age cree wcacea ACAICHT eat @ ate Blts Beuice cae 
Thao MAS aie sia faNn Svea sfance was sfacete @ 
FICeRA BI4 acme Farw aie orfsala Tel €a wea ceeE faces 
Ses famecsa ta) aniiasfersty erate AS Sle Hs efacae 
SRCS Mifaay | (p. 82) 

Bhab&nicaran Bandyopadhyay was, no doubt, the most in. 
Huential member of the so-called orthodox party, who upheld the 
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traditions of the orthodox society irreapective of their merits 

or defects ; but it must bo said that in his present publiea- 

tion, he keeps a fairly open and balanced mind, He is cenerous 
enough to admit the usefulness of English education which 

was then gradually gaining ground in the country but which 

in the opinion of the narrow orthodoxy of the time was sap- 

ping the very foundations of the uneient faith and encourag- 

ing the pernicious habits of the young bloods of the time. 
On the other hand, Bhab&nicaron sntirises some of the weak- : 
nesses of the so-ealled orthodox party and does not miss an 
oppertunity of making fun of them, Speaking of the Paja 
festival hesays: Ht eat ca Asa cate gflena staq sletre 

VIG Sena, tife Sena, aia Eena, 1F Seas, fara Ma teat Sere 

© angleny alecere ae] Ua | (p. 11)" He gives an inimitable 
description of watwie and alludes to four or five such Fas : 
in the orthodox society, As the institution is gradually vanish- 
ing from modern society, we reproduce below the author's 
description of a ceremony in which the Wearife presides and 
his remarks on the duties of such Warfe (pp, 49-52) : 

Sitt wot sag cata ates abies cote ge8 =i eedis aly Slate 
(sic) FAIA oe Ppaieliatit eH Sis cacy 2 ale wafer fe 
Sim apa fey as waty ea sia fesstenica ae siete wate 
Stris fey oe acetpe cate fae efecta eG (sic) afl oa eine ct) ; 
Sta False we, SF Fly oe, aye ae, GE Barty Fae = 
Bo fsa asi evi wire fen fice rier 
So hehiciss) f haabiie abated saa nails atta mt Feet = 
a 9 Tce ne aa facerea z 

+facere 2 rat air wrote “remit a fates fou pole 






















Mitisic. 
1H.Q,, MARCH, 1927 
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Siieguatiy wis slime Safes eka Exe Aste AFCA semieiA- 
er Sire Byer sy Seitiy eerste avin sicailetatdas werda! 
irq Sg HATS eaele seq Be stacy Tee acm fefeceia fancy 
fain acaqy oye 2 airless Sarit, sea sied) qaifss feeb aifia 
MMPS seul fara eiaq cami a) alfa alee zzeice agefs etm vets 
Teac Bees Sa (sc) Fal at wafS weals som onsifs waa 
fave tS, Sleta sanls ey aca ofietae alacdal oecat ath) astater offre 
SE Sal bay FICE Gest Higcae oF ATT ettt Stas etcn facaty aEal 
CCF CEG DHE tie HBS ecu ol asta ae fenea aifecns qeate farsi 
ei a wits facaiveea shal cra scat cilefe oa eter nets alata 
UT Sta MSs Fea ay Seca Bag (sic) Fcespal site al aetfeec 
STA Beal Mice CH ASTME Gla Bi sa eteiq sta MAGA fists 
Aes fein Sista aestz ice Siete ateta shes atewa eee ware zeta 
Stye “1a fecal waa fenicra wets alae ce wees! SreRics wataars 
Heme walle ately weeq Belts werifeq ce ast ey Stel atl aie afer 
fe afeq inf farasal tea | 


At the same time there are occasional attacks on the 
somewhat reckless and incontinent lives led by “English-edu- 
cated” Bengali youths of this period, the so-called reforming 
Young Bengal who rewarded everything old and  time- 
honoured as despicable. It is true that the conduct of some 
of the fresh products of the Hindu College was not nbove 
reproach and deserved the biting sutire of worka like -Kalikata 
Kamalilay and Naba-babu-bilas but it mast be said to the 
credit of Bhabanicaran that he does not represent the some- 
what extreme and one-sided views of his party and his 
remarks are not marked by the abusive bitterness which often 
defaced the periodical publications of the time, Here is 
a piece of yood-natured banter on one of the weaknesses of 
the modern Babu who loves to collect a large library of 
well-bound volumes without ever turning over the page of 
& single book : 

7" atristety Sieta Gaze ag adie nif Satie Stale cesta 
Ort Sine CHE OE CHE A SR CHMinsHAl Simfaa aT wa Ce eas 
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nimlent zicta cl cettianicat aicte awe oilata es sia cesta ateted 
aire Nita Bia Ses aay Te Stay TS aaHKMe Cee cole whace Hicta 
aC Ee CHSiCa Fielt savy Esice | sw stay ee crew ea dias 
cores feu age Wit Fla Ee CHa ALE et Cota Sites fecey ore wey Way ATT 

aha 3 ef otters confine epee ace atftcn narel ae dicen oom 
Slee a Bice Sleta are a) Shae ey! Qa ice ay saree fase ecm 
seis aia ceale coun ceela Hea) Bicwina eieca aaqe) fae aay eseige 
eas Skies Fea al | 

The ostensible object of the work, however, is not satire 
bat description, although Bhabdnicaran had an undoubted 
gift of satirical writing. His descriptions of st¢faa Granta 
or of professional beggars (pp. 84-88) and calaite4e who. bang 
upon the wealthy, exhibit the true picture of 4 certain 
type or class in every society, interesting to the student of the 
drama, novel or social history, That Bhab&inicaran possessed 
fine powers of observation and satirical portraiture which, if 
developed, would have borne better fruits, and that he was 
more than a writer of ephemeral editorials is put beyond 
doubt by his Kalikata Kamalalay ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that this work formed the starting point of several other 
works of the same type, like Pramathanath Sarma’s Naba- 
babe-bilas, culminating in the inimitable sketches of Teckednd 
and Hutam. To the student of the history of Benguli 
literature, therefore, the work under review possesses & 
unique importance, 

The other work of Bhabanicaran, viz,, Aécaryya Upakhpan 
(aeft Eeezta ), published in 1835, is entirely devoid of 
satirical pretentions. The title-page reads : S597 uy aa U H 
Bog Seta / adie qe sieteea wicas faaa4 |/ wysiiesiiares 
Bene aan / slrste aica / natetals) acy aes eer i/ 
$ Gq 28> af )/ It isa slight pamphlet of 20 pages, written 
entirely in *gTq verse, describing the lifa and. works . of 
Kaligenkar Ray of the Kayastha Datta family (zamindars) 
of Narail, Jessore, It enumerates in detail the various virta~ 
ous acts of the said gentleman, how he-established images of 
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Kali and temples. of Siva in various villages, dug tanks and 
constructed a {6 (landing place) at fagjis= and goes on to 
describe his death at Benares in old age and the magnificent 
Sraddha ceromony which was held there after his death. His 
genealogy is given at pp. 7-8. The work is of little merit 
and is written in the old style with following bhagita at the 
ond (p. 20): Speataioza few acanictiania! wefea yale alba 
Slay ki 

Bhabfinfcharan also wrote a Purwsottamea-candrika 
eceSa sfawat oadie = Sicwayicga faazi in the same 
strain, written in paydr and occasional prose, and giving 
a topographical and historical account of the holy places in 
the Ganjam District, especially of Sjeea or Purr. It is not 
necessary to give an elaborate description of this work. A 
copy of this work is in the British Museum! as wall aa in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and bears Saka 
1766(= 18444, p.) as the date of its publication on the 
title-page. It contains pp. viii +77, A Gaya-paddhati was 
also probably written by him. 

Another poetical work by Bhabantearan, entitled Dati- 
vilasa ( qelfanin gafie qantas eae, pp. vili+133), can be 
traced in the British Museum collection? On the title-page 
it bears the date, viz, Saka 1747=a. p. 1825, published at 
Caloutta, containing 12 illustrations. As the poem possesses 
little merit, and is disfigured by occasional crossness, it is not 
desirable to give here any detailed account of the work. 
We rend in the fafauef arate of 1858 (no. 60, yan 44, Sake 
1780, p. 260) : Sasa 3faats Asatatoe acarionata cata Catt 
iiaacae fineaitd felt (sic) atey etfs stay cies ated | 
BCS SATA AH ayes scare ees ACAs Sear BAS ate. 
Seg Steia sae aenatarate 3 






= Blumhardt, Catalogue of Bemgali Printed Books in the British 
Museum, p. To, 2 Blumhardt, foc. civ. 

3 Since writing the above account, we had an Opportunity of 
examining fresh files of the Samacar-candrika, edited by Bhabanicaray 
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The Work of Gaurtéankar Bhatlacarya Larkavagiéa 
In our Inst article we gave an account of some of the | 
periodicals edited by Gaurtgaikar (otherwise known as OS. 
aty ) Bhatticirya who had some reputation as an irrespon- 
sible journalist and formidable literary rival of Isvarcandra 
Gupta. We mentioned also some of the works comnposed 


by Gaurisaikar, of which we propose to cive below some 
detailed account. The works composed by him, so far as I j 


have been able to trace, are : 

1 SHEN 1 J AES @ Bua wife GF tt..-...-. HY 
sila aaa sgaiz| (The Bhagavad-gith with a Bengali 
translation of the text.) Cualeutta 1242 8.8. (= ap. 1835) } 
pp 1+ 112. | 

2 BOT! TH Sievvseceeee MOMMIES Beta Fs qelyate & 
(Sanskrit text and commentary, ands Bengali translation of q 
the text), pp. i+ vil+16/7, Caleutta, 1265 ps. (=a.D. 1858.) 

3 *te-atceta | (on the nrt of cookery), Calcutta, Saka 
I765=(a.p. 1843). 

4 watacaia) in Two Parts (full title-page given below). 
Pt. I, Caleutta, 1247 .s, (=a.p, 1840); Pt. II, Caleutta, 1259 
BS. (= A.D, 1853). 





in the Calcutta Imperial Library : viz. for the Bengali years 1250, L2§T 
and 1252, corresponding to 1f4344, 1844-45 and 1845-46 (April to 
April), We have not been able to gather any such interesting informa- 
tion from these files as would justify a detailed account of them 





Only three items may be culled here, (1) June 15, 1843—21 SPB 2308 d 
We read about George Thompson who came out with Dwarkanath : 


Tagore and became the founder of the Bengal British Indian Society, in 
of which he became the President, with Peary Chand Mitra as Secretary 
and Ramgopal Ghose as Treasurer. We are told in this issue that he —— 
went to Delhi, and having been appointed Ambassador of the Emperorof 
Delhi was making preparations for his departure to England. (2) Se oe 
ber 28, 1843— 08 wifta 22e0: We are told that the Seal’s College, which — 
was founded about six months ago, is holding its first six mt sp lt 
examination. (3) August 8, 8qg—zet4 Sie4, 14> : ary ataeaa Oa 
45 vets attag aGiate Recate afeanin Tae tacts ea winetcet | SITE 
TERR Sy W949 EF atfEM |” | : Ales 














” bee “a 


‘— 
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5 Bema I (full title-page given below). Calcutta 1260 
B, 8, (=A, D, 1854), 

All these works, with the exception of (3) and (5) are in 
the British Museum. Of the works (3) and (5) there are 
enpies in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
the Imperial Library respectively, As the first and the 
second work are mere translations, while the third cannot 
claim in any sense to be a literary work, we shall confine 
ourselves to tha last two works, although they are in reality 
mennt to be school text-books, 

The full-title-page of the Jiina-pradip (sataeiFi") reads 
thas® ; aca} Sswisaty / ataeeyy | / aeafacra fei fafay athe 
frase | eta e Weta Heer) cies stata / seq ta / Bye 
caters SFaistiet eee af / aa) wate Sten am gfe Bee / 

...(torn off) 32 BTqib 3289 Ale |/ ++ (7) Tat l/, pp. +80. aca 
sama ) smelt | / freta te | / Siesaerq eta | se | 
slreisi careraisiaia wate Siea acy quiles / <2) / ateta 
sa AMT oe ate / Seca see AIA Qe BIPM / FTW AS 
Gai i/ Printed by Shibe-Krist Mitter / pp. 78. ) 

The work proceeds on the model of Indian fables like 
Paiicatantra and pretends to be the substance of the teachings 
of Mahimahopidhy&iy Hariharacirya who is requested by 
Maharajadhiraj Kailisadeva to impart instruction to his 
son Malayadeva. The didactic motive, as usual in these 
collections of fnbles, is deliberately and expressly developed 
after the manner of its Sanskrit models: but some of the 
stories seem to be entirely original. The author’s introdac- 
tion aets forth the seops of the work thus : 

Coraincea sick cul atertta feera feta umes alee quae aiff 
fafa setratitety efeeatsicta fees mate scaq aaa efaeainlt Se ale 
Sie Beier Mate fnea eeteia saute, aged Fel Teta 





1 Blumbardt, of. it, p. 26, 

2 The British Museum copy contains only Pt. I of this work, The 
description here given is based on the (Calcutta) Imperial Library 
copy which contains both the parts, 
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sfaul wastes ors afar, coatetae SeTeta Sraq Sari Ata CIC e aT 
QA Gee ors sfiratten wiratenicere Tle Sax etateg ee sal fT 
aqey Sista suse alfers fea aley ce co Pieweta caiceal qwelsers 
Stetce wien stata eican, atrelecta aeetal Ped St dae ces Tea eet 
ecitat afer fafws ote stfrts rece, aera) cea aemtatecta fast 
nister etifal @taa Ziel atte eecn alates seal Safes cifete SAE eri 
sca atari @facs Mitan | efe—aiitt 2* SPS Aa 3289 FFI 

An idea of the themes, which are illustrated by the stories 
in the work, may be obtained by the following briet résumé 
of the contents of Pt, 1 (from the fader) : fanifaases  faeipt- 
arta yete | faeries cae! seataetiacs faerei! fetes 
ataeneece salfacaicea fase alfaala Biases) | Tawaley Sacas 
miegss|| sfetaucera faa i facwls ater stat aicares | 
ogawia ates! Ase fama atacee yee fecapal afer 
wig Sealne aiota wasta SSaT1 Bares waa sfece facavel | 

We shall close our account of this work by giving two 
short specimens of its Bengali, the one illustrating the author's 
plain style, the other his ornate mode of writing. 

Soays Heaaae Saceda Nel Tata ead oie eaice colninaalere 
caret sate mister! sacra States wereics wast 19 Tees CORI ates 
efewica Secs Safes eeu crcta Sate atatersta qari we [ean eRcere 
qa ae ape zest warily er hau Sera Bi SOT Scetes BATA 
zfs scara afeatts aifanl eseteta fe Sa aieajsra feces arly arierat 
Ge atacdn fas cima wteice aie feria ic, aca, ge ceta wife 
watsadty & abn, uiei Baa sfacea, Stee Meh Fe Cres, Grice Giice TM 
am ot stat fares atte, Sinii Coa Betececes, ass afer Ge 
Ste, sfea (sic) meafe watata <e catpel fal ace secs mifats: aha ie 
qcaties ean cists oan waetina fares siete ef (Pt. I, p. 33). 

Arextacesi een siaetes atel esaerefs weeks ve fare 






etary whaca wfaace aise ect) (PLL, p. 14), 


Gauregaikar’s Bhagol-sar need not detain us long. It is 
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a short elementary school book of 50 pages, compiled from 
various English works on Geography. Its title-page reads: 
yenaaia / aftaa ateta @ faaaifa fameie / atal ay etre 
mcm | ae. | Acittsa eit ss / fasta cotstatetz 
Sas ey / wes ak | AA save AIA ser4 fe | / Printed 
hy Shib-Krist Mitter. | Beginning with general definitions, it 
goes on to deal with the geographical features of Asin, incl- 
dentally of feagata (pp. 16-20), and follows it up with aceounts 
of Europe (pp. 20-34), Africa (pp. 34-41), America (pp, 4-50), 
devoting only one page (p. 50) to Polynesixn. The author's 
remarks on feyretq is quoted here as 1 specimen : oe Tery- 
WHIT SAS ate water GF cart aiey afarifecny aE w124 
WSlsis AAT SAstieta Sere wees atm fausis ey) 
ta Cenaifeatces Seaifistiatacsr Age AMT Seca Cmte 
Rete cabin Facet | atafas festa waza ae era aaes 
WINCH aaa Ae 

(Zo be continued) 


Susu Kiwan De 


Some Lights on 
Ancient World History from the Puranas 


There are many problems of ancient history which the 
modern historians are obliged to note, but which still await a 
proper solution. Thus, while it is realised that ancient Persian 
civilization and that of the Indo-Aryanus had a common root, 
that thereafter came a time when for some reason or 
other they divided, and divided with a certain degree of 
mutual opposition and conflict, what the reason of that con- 
flict was few can say. The ancient home of the whole Aryan 
race has been shifting round the world from Central Asia to 
Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Artic regions, Caucasus and some- 
where in the south-western regions of Central Europe, Even 
now a group of scholars pluces the first Aryan habitation in 
Iudia itself. There is the other problem of the identity of the 
Summerians, That there were Summerians in the earliest 
portion of the now-known history is certain. A civilization, 
that of the ancient Dravidians, similar to theirs is said to 
have existed in India also before the Aryans came in, but 
who these Summerians were, how and whence they came 
into India, no one can say. On the other side of the world 
also the problem of the Maya civilization is dividing scholars 
into two camps, one holding that Mayas came from India and 
the other affirming their independent development. 

Value of Purapas 

The accounts in the Purapas and the Hindu Epics throw 
very interesting lights on these and many other problems of 
ancient history. The pity is that sufficient attention has not 
been paid to these books which appear to contain ‘such 
valuable materials, It is true that the Purfipas as found now 
are not of very old standing as books, but they were certainly 
written at a time when these controversies had not arisen- 


Evidently the Pur&yas record traditions about times much - 
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anterior to the tnue of their compilation, Indeed there is a 
distinet tradition in the Pur&pas that while the Vedic litera- 
ture was in the charge of the Brihmanas the task of developing 
the Pur&inas was given to the Sitas or bards who sang about 
secular history, That the present Purfipas ore not secular 
but have a religious form points to some earlier Prikrt 
Purfinas which have been lost. It is admitted that the 
earliest of the existing Purfinas was not written earlier than 
the Buddhist period. The probable reason of the Puranas 
being given religious form was to produce a literature 
interesting to the masses to combat the growing power of 
Buddhism. The greater respect paid to the Vedas and Vedic 
literature probably kept them safe from such treatment, But 
even in this form some of the most authentic Purinas have 
got separate chapters for historical accounts, The Visnu 
and Bhagavata Purapas may be cited as examples. It is true 
that even in these accounts legendary form has crept in 
places, but it is surely possible to separate the raff from the 
substance by proper criticism and comparison. Indeed there 
has been too much prejudice against these books and it is 
high time to subject these records of some of the most an- 
cient traditions of world history to the searchlight of careful 
scholarship. No doubt some scholars have begun to give 
them their uttention—and it is a good sign but they deserve 
much more yet. The special value of the Puranas lies in the 
fact that they are records not merely of historieal traditions of 
the Aryans but supply valuable materials about the history 
of other nations and civilizations of antiquity, : 
Vhe great deluge : its geological confirmation 

The first great landmark in the Puranie bistory is that 
of the Great Flood, That there was such a flood is now ad- 
mitted on all hands. There was a time, the scholars aac 
when the present Rajputana, the Gangetic plain and Bengal 
were all big seas separating the Punjab and Himalayas from 
the Deccan plateau ou the map of India, At that time. the 
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Deccan plateau was connected with Africa on the one hand 
and Australia on the other by a huge Indianie continent 
which now lies submerged under water, There is a new theory 
now claiming attention, that of the “drifting” of the conti- 
nents. But howsoever it might have been, it is admitted that 
about fifty thousand years ago the map of the world was diffe- 
rent from that of today, Then there came about a change, 
This change was completed, perhaps in thousands of years, 
Mr. H. G. Wells places the period of this change between 

35000 and 25000 years back. But it was probably accelera- 
ted by some huge cataclysm which created new seas and 
new lands. The tradition of this convalsion embodied. in 
some formor other exists practically in all lands, In the 
Semitic accounts it is called the Noah's Flood and in the 
Puragas it is the Manu’s Flood, The similarity in the name 
as well as in the main account is striking, The antiquity and 
authenticity of the thing is further ensured by its description 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, Thus it is not merely a Puranic 
legend but has the hall-mark of Vedie literature. But what 
ia even more wonderful is the detail which finds confirma- 
tion in the accounts of the geologists, Thus the scholars agree 
that after this convulsion some new land appeared which 
developed into Gangetic plain. Exactly the same thing is 
seid here. In the Raéma&yana we find that Vaivasvata 
Manu founded the city of Ayodhya. Before the deluge he 
was A mere king. After it he beeame « Manu, and as such 
founded a new city in a new land. This new land was the one 
which emerged from the convulsion, It was written thousands 
of years before modern geology asserted such a change to have 
occurred, Dr, Abinash Chandra Das has argued in his 2g- 
Fedic India that Vedic texta show that once the Panjab was 
surrounded by seas. In the Raém&yana and Parfinas we find 
a confirmation of this view, even the indication of an effect of 
the deluge exactly according to the conclusions of geological 
research, ‘This isa fact of capital importance. It indicates 
the trustworthiness of the Puranic traditions, and also 
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definite point in time from which itis possible to find the 
sequence of the chief events in ancient history. 


The previous six Manvantaras 


But the Puranic history does not begin from this point, 
From this it gives n wonderfully connected account of the 
Indian dynasties, But even before this it gives an account of 
six Manvantaras going before the Deluge, .A Manventara is 
the period of influence of one Manu or the law-giver of the 
“Manusyas” or men, The present period is that of the 
Vaivasvata Manu. It began from the Deluge and is eontinu- 
ing, Prior to that there were the periods of the six Manus 
Sviyambhuve, Svirociga, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata and 
Caksusn, The account of these periods is neither so com- 
plete nor so connected as that of the present Vaivasvata 
period. But whatever is given is invaluable to build the 
most ancient history of the world. Different dates are given 
to the deluge by different writers, but whatever the date, the 
extant historical aceounts of practically all ancient nations 
begin sometime after the deluge. The beauty of the Puraniec 
account is that the deluge and a long period before it is given 
as a period of history, and the deluge is a mere historical 
episode though of the greatest importance, 

The Kakyapas or Kaspios 

The pre-deluge nations about whom the Puranas speak are 
the Devas, the Daityas, the Danavas, the Nagas, the Garudas 
and the Manusyas, There are two traditions about their origin, 
Brahman is the Lord Creator, From two of his sons, Syayam- 
bhuva Manu and Kasyapa, these nations take their rise, 
Manu is the ancestor of the Manusyas or the Aryans, 
while Kagyapa is the progenitor of the other races through 
his several wives, Whether KaSyapa was or waa not the 
first ancestor of the other races, this is certain that 
he was different from Manu, ‘There is a tendency to 
consider the Puranic Devas either Aryans themselves 
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or as gods, but both views are manifestly wrong, 
The Puranic Devas are not forces of nature like those 
of the Wedas, nor are they mythical beings, but are hu- 
man beings with human characteristics, They have got their 
countries, vehicles, domestic animals, weapons of offence 
and defence, families, kings, government. They hold inter- 
course with the Manusyas on equal footing, often take help 
from the Manusyas or Aryans in their battles, They have 
got human shapes, speech, character and above all parentage, 
Sometimes there are intermarriages between the Manusynas or 
Aryans and the Devas, Similar is the case with the Daityas, 
Thus the Devas and Daityas and similarly the others are 
races of men distinct from the descendants of Manu the first 
Aryan law-giver. 

The Daityas lived somewhere about the South, South-west 
and East of Caspian Sea, This was the country of the 
Kaspii or Kaspios (Nundolal Dey's article, Rasitala, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, March, 1926), To the South-east of the 
Caspian Sea was the ancient town of Hyreaniay the eapital 
of a country of the’same name, The first great king of the 
Daityss is said to be Hiranyakagipu and Hyrcania was pro- 
bably the capital town founded by this great king of the 
Kaspii race, Garudas are placed by Mr. Dey in Turkea- 
tan ns their land was divided from Hyrennia by the river 
Sarnius (modern Atrik) which is said to be « corruption of 
Suparna another name of Garuda, This tallies with the 
Puranic statement about the abode of Vispu, the Lord of 
Vaikuntha, Another Sanskrit name for Vaikuntha is Trivigtapa, 
which looks like modern Tibet. Garuda was the vebicle,of 
Visnu which probably indicates an alliance between the two 
nations, | i. 

The Devas and Nagas 

Visnu is said to be the younger brother of Indra (Rim&- =~ 
yana, Uttara, 32) which would point to Indra’s coumtyy = 
also lying somewhere nesr Tibet. The pect iar charaoteris- 
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ties of these Devas as described in the Puranas tend to 
confirm this guess, These Devas it is said used to come 
to India through the skies in their Vimanas. Whenever 
Aryan kings went to help them they went up the mountains. 
In the Mahabharata when Arjuna goes to get the wonderful 
weapons of the Devas he goes up the Himalayas to go into 
their country, Similarly in Ramayana when Ravana goes to 
fight with Indra he crosses the Kailasa peak of the Himala- 
yas, The Devas were noted for their dazzling beauty, their 
material splendour and their wonderfal weapons. Another 
curious fact added to the charm of mystery, The Devas were 
very much against letting anybody come into their country, 
Their king had an unending anxiety about his throne and 
dominions so much so that he was loth to admit even 
savants of another country. These characteristics point to 
China and Burma as the likely countries, The Ohinese call 
their country the Celestial Empire, They do not like stran- 
gers very much, Even now China and Tibet are not very 
well explored countries. Burma is Brahman in Sanskrit, ani 
this is the name of one of the kings of Devas and an ally of 
the great Deva king Indra, His own country was separate 
from that of Indra, The mineral resources of Burma are 
well known while the resources of Tibet and China are not 
yet developed, The other people Nagas ara’ said to be 
Seythians by Mr. Dey, living somewhere to the south of the 
Caspian Sea. At present their traces are found towards 
Assam where Naga villages still exist, but in ancient times 
they were probably found about Central HimAlayas and 
Kashmir alao, Mahadeva appears to their chief deity with 
snakes round his neck and head. The abode of this 
Mahadeva is Kailasa, a high Himalayan peak, The snake 
king Sega is the couch of Visnu in Tibet above. Tf the 
original home of the Niigas was in the South of Caspian 
Sea they must have been driven to this side at some early 
period on account of the- traditional enmity of the more 
powerful Garudas, 
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The common ancestor Kagyapa probably indicates the 
identity of race of these nations, otherwise there were deadly 
feuds amongst them, ‘The Danavas and Daityas were friends 
and both were on very unfriendly terms with the Devas and 
Garudas. The Garndas were mortal enemies of Nagas who 
were always afraid of them, The Nagas were friends of the 
Devas and appear to be the meekest of all these Kasyapi races, 
while the Daityas and Danavas of the Kaspii race appear to 
be the most ferocious. It is to be noticed that this same 
Kasyapa is later pressed into service to become the progenitor 
of the pre-Dravidian races of Southern India when the 
Aryans came into contact with Southern India after the 
deluge in the time of the Ramayana. This evidently is a wrong 
tradition, probably s Jater interpolation, for it ineludes 
Manusyas amongst the sons of Kasgyapa by a wife Manu 
which is manifestly absurd, 


Arvan intercourse uith Devas 

Now when and how did the Aryans come to know of the 
Devas and Daityas? We have seen that before the deluge 
there were the six periods of the six Manus. Thora isa 
significant passage in Bhiagavata that Vaikuytha (‘Trivistapa 
= Tibet) was mace in the Raivata or the fifth Manu period 
which probably means that Tibet became known tothe Aryans 
in this period. It is true that there are some stories about 
these Devas in the previous Manvantaras, but they appear 
to have been gathered later on when the intercourse between 
the two peoples was more developed. Narada Regi was 
probably the explorer. It is stated that once Narada Rsi 
in his wanderings in the Himalayan forests came to a very. 
beautiful place, and sat down in meditation, Indra the king 
of Devas seeing this became afraid for his country, sent 
many beautiful nymphs and the god of love to beguile 
Narada, but without suecess, and the god bowed low before 
Narada. Then Narada met Siva, the Naga god with snakes 
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on the Kailfisa and thereafter Visnu in his Ksira-sigara. 
This Ksifra-sigara also is an interesting point. It means “a 
sea of thick milk.” Mr. H.G. Wells indicates that about 
fifty thousand years ago, long before the deluge, there was 
a huge ice field in parts of and above Tibet. An unending 
expanse of ice would look very much like a “sea of thick 
milk,” The story interpreted in plain language would mean 
that the Aryan sage and explorer Narada wandering in the 
Himilayas chances to strike upon a way across, and Indra 
sends various temptations to induce him to turn back but is 
unsuccessful. Later on he finds that Narada has no evil 
purpose and is a very learned man. He appears to be so 
much taken by the learning of this sage that Narada becomes 
the first Aryan missionary and is allowed to preach the 
spiritual message of the Aryans to the materialistic Devas. 
This is shown by another very significant fact that Narada 
is the first Devarsi or the Resi (sage) of the Devas, 
Thereafter Narada lives in the country of the Devas, Though 
he often comes to India, his headquarter remains in the Devas’ 

It should bo noted in this connection that Narada as well 
as Indra and such other names are nob names of single 
individuals but are borne by many individuals as they repre- 
sent titles. That is why they occur in widely different 
periods. Each sage had his Agrama or place of abode, whore 
he taught pupils, and each successor in this work at that 
Agrama was called by the same traditional name. )t is possible 
that these Asramas were probably the institutions which 
later suggested the Buddhist monasteries. The number. of 
pupils in these Agramas often swelled to thousands. Thus 
Resi Durvassas had one thousand pupils, Even in Buddha’s 
time such institutions were in existence, 

But to take up» our tale, Mr. Howell tells us that even 
now the Dalai Lamas of Tibet repeat a Vedie Mantra and go 
round their house like the Vedic pradaksina. Once the inter- 
course between the Devas and the Aryans was established 
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it grew up rapidly and in the next Manu period called 
the Caksusa Manvantara happened things of the greatest 
importance, 

Narasimia aud the Uy Inscription 

In the early part of that period appeared the great 
Daitya king Hiranyakasipu. He was nob merely a 
materialist, but a great eotist and even an atheist. He is 
said to haye conquered the whole known world above the 
Himalayas, and to have forbidden the worship of the Creator 
affirming the existence of such a god as mere imagination, 
and to have ordered his own worship as the real lord of the 
world. In any case he appears to have defeated the Devas 
badly, and the Devas probably came to their friends the 
Aryans for help. From [odia went a great king Narasimha, 
He surprised Hiranyakesipu in his palace and killed him 
then and there, and delivered the Devas from his yoke, That 
Narasimha was an Aryan is indicated by « passage in the 
Ramayana. There when king Sugriva tells his soldiers the 
different places where to search for Siti he names a place 
where the Naravyaghra Ksattriyas live. Now Narasimha 
and Naravyaighra both mean the same thing “tiger-man” or 
“tiger amongst men.” Further ‘Nara’ is another word for 
‘Manusya,’ These things point to his being an Aryan 
king of the Naravyaghra tribe, 

That this Narasimha did goto Hyrcania now appears to 
be confirmed in a most wonderful way, About one hundred 
miles up the course of the Euphrates river from the Persian Gulf 
on the west side have been diseovered the ruins of the ancient 
city of Ur, where Major Wooley has carried out extensive 
éxcavations since the world-war, Not far from this, near the 
modern Tell-el-obeid, a sort of a suburb of Ur, an inscription 
believed to be the oldest yet discovered has been found. Its 
date is placed about 4500 5. ¢, It has-been translated by the 
scholars of the University of Pennsylvania, v. 6, a. It is 
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ot Ur dedicated that temple to the goddess Nin-har-sag™ 
(Scientific American, Jany., 1926, p. 33). Both the names 
appear to have an Indian colour and the similarity between 
Nar-singh and Nin-har-sag is striking, The difficulty that 
Nin-har-sag is said to be a goddess has no doubt yet to he 
explained by later researches. Anyway the Puranie account 
says that Narasimha killed Hiranyakasipu, delivered the 
Devas from thraldom, established theism, and gave the 
kingdom to Prahliida the son of Hiranyakasipu. Thereafter 
the relations between the Daityas and Aryans are said to 
have become so amicable that an Aryan sage Sukracarya 
was taken from India to become the spiritual preceptor of the 
Daitya kings. Thus Sukra&cirya was the second Aryan 
missionary who aryanised the Daityas. Naturally with 
Narasimha and Sukracarya, streams of Aryans must have 
gone to Persia especially when the relations between the 
two countries had become amicable, 


—Ferso-Aryan Schism 





rablada gave up his kingdom on account of his religious 
propensities and his son Bali became king. Bali was the 
most famous and the greatest Daitya king. He was very 
virtuous and Jearned, All the Daityas and Danayas bowed 
before him, He performed sacrifices according to the Vedas 
under the guidance of Sukr&cdrya. Asura was adopted as 
a name of the gods and the Vedas mention Asura as 
one of the names of the gods. This was a period of peace and 
development, The Devas, Daityas, Garudas, Nagas, Aryans 
were all at peace. A joint maritime expedition was arranged 
by the Daityas, Devas and Nagas with the help of Kaccha- 
pas. One does not know where these Kacehapas lived. 
The similarity of name with Kagyapas and Kaspii or 
Kaspios is great. Anyway the ships were built near the 
mountain Mandra&eal where timber could be found in abun- 
dance. Probably it was somewhere on the southern slopes 
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of the Himalayas on the shores of the then existing Gangetic 
sea, Many ships were built and the expedition lasted several 
years during which many valuable things were obtained, When 
the time for division came the Devas kept all the best things 
for themselves, gave a few to the Nagas, and ignored the 
Daityas, The Daityas under Bali fought for their right but 
they were in the country of the Devas far away from home 
and unprepared for the fight and so were defeated, and aa- 
caped to their country with difficulty. There Bali prepared 
for another trial of fortune and attacked the Devas with a 
large army. ‘Ihe Devas were badly defeated and lost their 
country to Bali. The Devas again appear to have appealed 
to the Aryans, but the Aryans were on friendly terms with 
the Daityas also, and so instead of a military expedition a 
creat sage Vamana appears to have gone to plead with the 
Daitya king for the freedom of the Devas. When he arrived 
ab the Daitya capital, king Bali was engaged ina Vedic 
sacrifice, A discourse followed and the king Bali was so pleased 
with the erudition of Vamana that he promised to grant any 
boon that Vamana might ask. Bali made the promise against 
the advice of his preceptor Sukric&rya, who saw through 
the design of Vamana, But Bali refused to retract his word. 
The fated happened. Vamana asked the whole of his empire 
and Bali cheerfully gave it. Now occurred o most painful 
thing, Bali had become a subject of Vamana by his own gift 
and so Vamana ordered him to be bound up and deported to 
the country of the Nagas to make things safa for the Devas. 
This was too much, The Devas themselves pleaded for Bali, 
the Daityas protested, the Persian Aryans led by Sukra- 
chrya protested, but sage Vamana was inexorable, ‘He is said 
to have even punished Sukritc&rya by depriving him ot his 
one eye (or probably his post as the teacher of kings while 
he still remained a teacher of the Perso-Aryans). The real 
fault was of the Devas, but Bali was penalised for his goodnesa. 
This appears to have caused that schism, which history : 
notes, between thé Indo-Aryans and tho Per o-Aryans who. 
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were naturally sympathetic towards the Daityas amongst 
whom they had so long been living. 


King Bali and God Bel, Balt or Baal 


But Vamana did not treat Bali harshly. He himself 
lived with Bali in the Naga country, gave him tle higher 
esoteric teaching of spiritualism till Bali was recognised as a 
Devarsi or a sage of the Devas like Narada, Besides Narada 
and Bali there are few other Devarsis in Indian literature, 
Vamana himself did not rale Hyreania bub gave the kingdom 
to the descendants of Bali, 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Bel 
is the national god of Babylonia and Baal of the Phoenicians 
(Renouf’s Outlines of General History). About the Mgya 
civilization of America also Dr. Thomas Gann, while carrying 
on excavations on the site of the city Chichen Itza the capital 
eity-of the Mayas, found shrines dedicated to god Bali, 
(Scientific American, February, 1926, pp. 84, 85), That 
king Bali was great, good and godlike is borne out by Hindu 

literature and one would not wonder if he should, centuries 
after, be transformed into a god, The Assyrians or the empire 
of Asur, the Babylonians or the empire of the devotees of 
Baal or Bali appear to have been the later editions of Daityo- 
Aryans of Persia. 


Lhe Mayas of America 


About Mayas also there ig a controversy whether their 
civilization went from India or developed independently -in 
America. It ranges round the Copan sculptures of Honduras, 
Professor G. E. Smith considers the sculptures to re- 
present elephants and explains in detail the channel through 
which the Mayan civilization came to America from India 
(Scientific American, January, 1926, p11). But if Baal 
is the same as Bali then Mayan civilization ought to be more 
akin to the Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations. Tts tombs ag 


shown in Chichen Itza appear to have a pyramidal shape, 
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The pyramidal temple towers of Babylonia are well-known, 
Its script also is known to be hieroglyphic which would point 
towards some affinity with Babylonia and Egypt, The early 
Babylonian seript also is said to have been hieroglyphic. 
There is another significant clue from the Pordapas. One Maya 
Dauava is said to live in Patala or the nether-world. The 
word Maya again is not the name of a single individual but 
denotes a number of Danava kings of Pat&la, These Mayns 
had continued intercourse with India. They were great 
builders, They built cities and palaces for Ravana in 
the time of Sri Ramacandra of Ramayapa, and then 
centuries later they built a palace for king Yudhisthira. 
Indeed it would appear that this second Maya was 4 
descendant of the great Maya D&nava, snd he came to live 
‘1 Indian from America, for he begged to be spared when 
Arjana burnt the forest of Khandavaprastha where the Maya 
Danava was living, The former Maya married his daughter 
Mandodart to Ravana, king of Lanka. If this is to be be- 
lieved then it is possible that the Mayas might have origimally 
gone from Persia to America through China and Cambodia, 
a channel very nearly the one suggested by Prof, Smith, but 
centuries later parties of them returned to India and some 
of them might have gone further west to Egypt. 
The Egyptian Branch 

About Egypt it isa very noteworthy fach that the first 
mortal king of Egypt is Menes and the next king his son is. 
Attithos whose son is Kenekenes. They appear after the 
deluge, the pre-deluge history being unknown, In India the 
first king after the deluge ‘a Vaivasvata Manu-who is suc- 
ceeded by his son Ikgvaku whose son is Kuikeh (Manual 
of Ancient History by Rawlinson), The similarity is again 
striking. If Mayas came to India after the deluge in the 
times of Ravana and Yudhisthira and then went west to Egypt 
they could certainly have taken the traditions of Manu and 
TksvAku, these Mayas. carried . Daityo-Aryan ,enltare. t0 
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America and Egypt, and this culture must have been varied 
by local tribes in different places, It is also possible that the 
‘Egyptian culture want directly from Assyria and Babylonia 
without the intervention of the Mayas. The traditions also 
point to this direction (Bible), Ib is said that the ancient 
acript of Babylonia was hieroglyphic which lator changed 
to cuneiform characters, but it should be remembered that 
the emigrants must have been awnre, though very im per - 
fectly, of the traditions of Manu, Iksvaku, Kuikeh, ete. This 
condition would be satisfied by a Maya colonisation as they 
passed through India long after the deluge. In this connee- 
tion ib is also interesting to note that to the time of the first 
Egyptian dyansty belongs the great statute of Sphinx 
with the body of a lion and the hend of a man, representing 
the Sun-god. The Indian Manu, Iksvaku and their descen- 
dants also are said to be of the Solar dynasty, and the shape 
of the Sun-god Sphinx probably combines the traditions of 
Narasimha ‘the tiger man” who first began the Aryanisation 
of the Daityas and the Solar derivation of the Iksvaku 
family. In Egypt again we find that the other name of the 
Sun-god is Boalpeora, thus king Bali of the Purinas, when 
deified, appears to haye become a god of all the nations 
of Daitya origin: the Babylonians, Mayas, Egyptians, 
Phoonicians. Indeed it is said that Baal worship came to 
distinguish all those Semitic religions which did not have 
a Jewish origin, The Mayas, the Babylonians, the Egyp- 
tinns were great builders with a characteristic pyramidal] 
form. Another common characteristic of these nations appears 
to be serpent Worship and human sacrifice, Excavations in 
the Maya capital Chichen Itza are bringing ont remaing of 
girl-victims, the Egyptian sculptures indicating the rite of 
human sacrifice are well-known, and go js the human Sacrifice 
of Babylonia. In Puranas also the Asuras are credited with 
slight regard for human life. Another nation of the same 
Kasyapa or Kaspii parentage, the Naas have to this day 
the custom of haman sacrifice in the Naga villages in Agsam 
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in British India, and the British Indian Government is trying 
to abolish this horrible rite. Indeed it is probable that the 
idea of animal and human sacrifice in Aryan culture, was 
taken from the contact of these cultures in certain Vedic 
hymns, Scholars point out that the Sunahgepa Sikta of the 
Ixg-veda does not at al] mention any sacrifice of human being, 
but when the same hymn comes to be amplified in the 
Brahmana a story of human sacrifice is spun round it and 
the same story is repeated in the Rimfyana with material 
alterations, showing the imaginative character of the story. 
In any case, the fact, that in the Re-vedic hymn there is 
not the slightest suggestion of the sacrifice, tends to indicate 
that there was a time when the Rg-vedie culture was foreign 
to it, 
Dravidians and Sumerians 

Another common characteristic appears to have been the 
hieroglyphic script in ancient times of all the Kaspii from 
the Devas to the Egyptians and Mayas, but the Devas do 
not appear to have shared the other custom of human sacri- 
fice. We have read before of the great fight between the 
Daityas and the Devas in the country of the Devas them- 
selves when the latter cheated the former of their spoils of 
the maritime expeditions. In this fight the Daityas were 
defeated and escaped to their country with difficulty. Tho 
Mayas were driven to the south-easb and America, while 
king Bali came back to his country to prepare for another 
war, Another event of world-wide importance took place 
at the same time. There were three Daityas, Malin, Sumélin, 
aud Malyavat, They were brothers. Malin was killed in the 
battle, and Sumalin and Malyavat were foreed to flee from 
the country and are said to have gone to Ceylon or Lanka 
but were driven from that place also and are said to have 
gone to Patala or nether-world. It appears that Patala 
then meant not one country but several countries just as 
now the New World and Old World signify groups of | 
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countries, The Mayas and the Sumalins both want to 
Patala but they went to wide ly different countries. The 
next that we hear of these Sumalins in the Purayic history 
is after the deluge when one Sumalin Daitya comes 
from Patila and married his daughter to the sage Wrga- 
parvan who begets on her the great Ravaya and _his 
brothers. Ravana with the help of Sumélin conquers 
Lank& or Ceylon and makes it the centre of the Raksasa 
power. Previous to Réaivaga’s conquests Lakai was in- 
habited by the Yaksas. Who these Yaksas were we shall 
sea later on, but it is interesting to note here that the 
prefix Rais the name of the Sun-god of the Egyptians and 
probably has some original Daitya origin. It is possible that 
the new invador amalgamated with the original Yaksas and 
distinguished the new nation as Raksas or those Yaksas who 
believed in god Ra. This is the probable reason, beeause Ravana 
was the grandson of Sumalin who was admittedly a Daitya, The 
word Raksasa later came to have a sinistor meaning amongst 
the Aryans because these new people emerging after the 
Hood were the great Opponents of the Aryan culture, 
The Rakgasas believed in a host of deities. To them the 
nature-worship of the Aryans was'n sacrilege and they always 
made it a point to interrupt the Yajiias or the sacrifices of 
the Aryans, While the Aryans sacrificed with scented objects, 
Soma and Fire, the Raksasas sacrificed animal and human 
beings. They would spoil the Aryan rites by throwing 
blood, bones and other such objects. Before appearing as 
Raksasas the Sumalins lived in Patala fora long time, and 
it appears that there their old Daityo-Aryan culture was 
modified by Joeal influence. Stil] they were great builders, 
great fighters, very learned and were said fo know even 
magic. Ravana is said to be a scholar of the Vedas, These 
Sumali Raksasas are identified by scholars with the ancient 
Dravidians. One great reason for this is that the present 


language of the Dravidians is Tamil. In India Tamil is" 


found in Mysore, along the Eastern and Western coast of 
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‘the Peninsula, In Ceylon Tamil its said to be in a very 
pure form still, The Patala of the Sumé@lins was probably 
the Indianic continent now submerged. There is n tradi- 
tion among the Tamil people that they originally came from 
the south, This tradition harmonizes with the emergence 
of the Sumflins from the south after the deluge which was 
probably the cause of their migration, From the south 
these Sumali Raksasas spread to the north along the coasts 
and even reached the Gangetic plain where they were found 
in the days of Sri Ramacandra. the hero of the Epic 
Ramayana. In Sindh and Baluchistan also they appear 
to have spread where they left their traces. Heeent 
excavations in these provinces have brought to light 
inscriptions and clay pottery similar to those of the Sume- 
rian finds, The Indian traditions definitely record the 
expansion of these Sumalins or Sumelians from the south 
to the north, and it is probable that going further to the 
north-west they became the Sumerians of early history 
as at present known, They spread over the Gangetic plain 
and other provinces as is shown from the mingling of blood 
apparent in the bulk of the present day Indians. 


Aserbitan and Aryailjam 


The story of the deluge as given in the Puranas is interest- 
ing as it throws an interesting light on the other problem 
of world history, The broad outlines of the account of this 
deluge deducible edn the different Purinas indicate that the 
deluge took place at the end of the Cakgusa Manvantara when 
king Satyavrata was informed by one Matsya that a huge 
delage was going to come. Matsya means fish and the poet 
has described the informant as a real fish, but in reality it was 
a human being of the Matsya tribe just as Nagas were. Even 
in the time of the Mab&bharata there was the Matsya king 


Virata in whose service the Pagdavas remained for sometime. 
The Matsya messenger told the Aryan king about the comin 


deluge and informed him that he had brought bouts 
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“were built by the Devas with great labour” (Matsya 
Puraya), It appears that some great Uprising in the Hima- 
layas was imminent, aud the Devas anticipating sent a 
messenger to their friends the Aryans to apprise them of 
the danger and to advise them to move at least their im por- 
tant persons and things to a safer place. It is significant 
that they were to proceed by boats and not over the moun- 
tains, Probably even then the Devas did not like the Aryans 
to come into their country in large numbers or the centre 
of disturbance being somewhere in the Himalayas it might 
have been considered unsafe to go that way. Whatever the 
reason, the Aryan king took with him the seven Reis or 
sages, books, vegetables, animals, ete, and sailed for a new 
land guided hy the Matsya. 

The modern Azerbijan or Sanskrit Aryabijam “the seed 
of Aryans” is considered by some to be the ancient home 
of Aryans. What is more likely is that probably that js 
the country where the seed of Aryan culture and civilization, 
and people found refuge at the time of the Deluge, The 
former Aryan emigrants to Persia and Hyreania were already 
thereabout, Although the treatment of king Bali had 
divided them into two camps, still there were old connections 
and relations of blood and culture which must have induced 
them to give the Indo-Aryans shelter at that time of 
danger. Moreover the power of the Devas was in the 
ascendant, Thirdly, it js possible that, Azerbijan was at 
the time the country of the Matsyas, for there is a story 
that then the Vedas were stolen by a Daitya Hayagriva : the 
Matsya king killed him in battle and recovered the Vedas. 
This he did probably because the Aryans were his guests, 
However, it was the name Azerbijan which suggests very much 
that the sead of Aryan culture was protected there at thnt 
time of danger. When tha danger was over the Aryan king 
returned, founded a pew city in the newly obtained land, be- 
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in the Purfinas, Now the age of this great flood is, accord- 
ing to modern geological research, somewhere between 35000 
to 25000 B.C, Whether this be true or whether further research 
will extend or shorten this period, it can be said that before 
this Mann's or Noah’s flood thera had heen three econtem- 
porary civilizations of the Devas, Daityas and Déanavas, and 
Aryans, and that Aryans Aryanised the others. 


Negro ctviltsation 


There was a fourth civilization which though exist- 
ing at the time was not known to the Aryans, This 
was the Negro civilization existing in the Indianie continent 
which included the modern Decean Plateau and was connec- 
ted with Africa. These people appear to have become 
known to Aryans when the Deccan plateau was joined with 
Northern India after the flood. This also does not appear 
to have been done all at once, At first probably some land 
in the modern Gangetic plain emerged and later developed 
into what it is now, while the Rajputana sea became very 
shallow and then ultimately dried up. About this there is 
a tradition—Rsi Agastya drank up the sea and ordered the 
Vindhya mountains to keep low till he should return from 
his journey to the south. In non-poetic language it would 
mean that when the Rajputana sea practically dried up, its 
waters having passed on to the present Arabian Sea, the sage 
Agastya crossed to Deccan over the Vindhyas. In course 
of time he was followed by other Aryan sages who did the 
work of Aryanising the inhabitants of the Deccan, There is 
no account of any conflict between these inhabitants and the 
Aryans; they were rather the friends of Aryans in the 
struggle against the Sumali Rakgasas who arrived in Ceylon 
and Southern India from the sab when the southern Indian 
continent was submerged by the deluge. Probably the origi- 
nal inhabitants of Lank& also were Daityas as Yakga was 
a Daitya chief of king Bali. But traces of Negroes as 
the early inhabitants are still found in both Ceylon ond 
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Southern India (Indian Historical Quarterly, March 1926,— 
A Short History of Ceylon). Yaksas went with Kuvera into 
Ceylon and were in turn conquered by Suméali king Ravana 
who founded the Riaiksasa culture as said above. 

In the Ramfyana about 17 nations of these people 
are counted in Southern India, They were all named after 
some animal, and the poet has described their actions as 
if they were animals, but in reality they were human heinss 
with those animals as their totemic signs. They talk and act 
like men. They have kingdoms and constitutions, The king 
of Kiskindh& had divided his administration into eight 
departments with a minister at the head of — each, 
In the battle with Ravana while at places they are 
deseribed poetically as fighting with their nails and teeth 
to suit their being called monkeys, yet at other plices they 
are expressly snid to possess Weapons. The great achieve- 
ment of Réamacandra in the Epic is nob so much the 
killing of Ravana as. the bringing within the Aryan 
fold all the nations of the south, nob so much by fighting 
against them, as by attracting them with the purity of his 
life. He made the Sumilis also better civilized and ft to 
give rise later on to the great Sumerian civilization, By the 
time of the second epic Mahabharata this work was completed, 
All these nations appear to have adopted not only Aryan 
culture but also Aryan names and Aryan ancestry, But 
even then there are found some cases of those who though 
Aryanised still retained their distinet nationality such as the 
subjects of Jainbavat who married his daughter to Sri Krsna 
(Jambavat is described ag a bear). Ifhe had been a real bear 
he could not have married his daughter to the haman hero 


Sri Krsna. 









The Post-deluge movements 


It is noteworthy that in this account the Deluge forms q 
landmark separating two erag having different significance 
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in the history of the world, In the pre-deluge period the 
Aryans of the Panjab came into contact with the Devas and 
Daityas, and Aryanised both, and established Aryan colonies 
in Persia, This period also saw the great Dnitya-deva 
war which ultimately disintegrated the Daityas and sent 
them in all directions in the west and to the submerged 
Indianic continent in the south carrying with them the Daitya- 
aryan culture, In different climes they developed the Maya 
and Sumifli civilizations, Then after the Deluge came a new 
world-movement of emigration. The Mayas and Sum&lis 
appear in India, Sumerians begin a new history in western 
Asia,and the Egyptians in Egypt. The Devas with their tradi- 
tional seclusion remained confined to their celestial empire. 
But the third great nation of antiquity the Aryans were not 
unaffected by this movement. In the North and North-west 
they had already Aryanised the Devas and the Daityas. The 
change brought by the Deluge in the configuration of land 
was the joining of the Punjab the old Aryan home to the 
Decean plateau, nnd a new movement of Aryan expansion to 
the south began, All ‘ancient’ histories begin centuries 
after the Deluge, but they find civilizations ready made which 
must have had a history behind them. That is the previous 
history which has been attempted to draw out above on 
the basis of ancient Hindu literature, and it appears to explam 
the world movements which prepared the stage for the post- - 
deluge period, This period is important as it brought the 
Aryans into contact with the Negroes of Southern India. 
Before this great Deluge there was, the geologists think, 
a large continent joining what is now Southern India with 
Africa on the one side and Australia on the other, while 
Southern India is said to have been separated from the Panjab 

by Rajputana and Gangetic plain sens and hence the 
presence of the Negro element in Southern Indin. 
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Antiquity of Aryan cauilization 


The great objection to this account would be made that it 
representa tlie Punjab as the original home of the Aryans and 
places Aryans earlier than even the Sumerians, That the 
Aryan civilization was anterior to the Sumerian can now be 
searcely doubted. Some well-known European scholars also 
lean to this view (Scientific American, Jan,, 1926—Inseription 
of Ur), Indeed the very word Sumerian appears to haye 
an Aryan origin, The fact that the first kings of the various 
nations of antiquity have names very similar to Manu again 
indicates prior existence of some common tradition. Thus 
the Lydian Manis, Phrygian Manis, Cretan Minos, the 
German Mannus all “ppear to be counterparts of the Indian 
Manu of the post-deluge period as indicated above, This 
is an account which is gradually finding confirmation in 
inscription such as the most recent one’ of Ur and the 
history of other nations, The peculiarity of Aryan civilization 
was its spirituality, philosophy and religion and this they gave 
to the other contemporary civilizations of Devas, Daityas and 
Negroes of Southern India, and the Duityas were instrument. 
al in sprenling the Aryan culture far and wide through 
their extensive migrations and seafaring habits, LThese.other 
nations, while they took religion and philosophy from the 
Aryans, gave them their material arta, In this connection the 
Aryans appear to have been indebted most to the Devas, who 
Appear to have taught the manufacture and use of wonderfy] 
weapons, aud such other things, Thus though the Aryans 
Were anterior to Sumerians and Egyptians, there were other 
greab civilizations even then. 

As to the home of the Aryans if the geological view of 
the Rajputana sea and the flood ao beautifully confirmed is 
correct the Panjab is necessarily the home of the Aryans, If 
the Puranic traditions can anticipate these geological researches 
there is no reason to doubt its other account of the Devas 
and Daityas, specially when that account explains many obs- 
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cure points in the accounts of other nations. When the 
Punjab was surrounded on the North-west by high moun- 
tains with virile nations having high civilization, and on 
the South by seas, the Aryans could have developed their 
culture independently, and originally alone, The Dasyus of 
the Rg-veda are not pre-Aryan Dravidiens, but as is suggested 
by Dr, Abinash Chandra Das, those tribes of the Aryans 
themselves who could not deyelop with equal rapidity with 
the progressing ones. The Dravidians came ages later, 
Amongst the Dravidinns also there are tribes in different 
stages of development even now ; some of their descendants in 
India are savage tribes while others are civilised. The 
same thing could be possible of the Aryans, This is yet an 
unbroken ground hiding numerous treasures, I respectfully 
present this account to scholars for their valued criticism which 
will be very helpful in future labours. If it be successful 
to draw their attention to this most interesting field of 
research, my labours will be amply rewarded, 


JwaLta Prasap SINGHAL 
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Ancient South Indian Gold Coinage 


When we examine the system of coinage of ancient India 
we find that the South Indian system presents a peculiar 
feature. From ‘the ‘coins that have been discovered as 
treasure trove we find that the South Indian coins are entirely 
different from those of the North, and gold coins of the 
smallest denomination appeared to have been in jasue to a 
large extent. Gold coins weighing 5 to 6 grains, and 4.14, and 
2} grains and having some sort of design on both sides in 
some cases and on one side only in others were issued, They 
are so small that it is very difficult to handle them. Gene- 
tally coins were used in order to get the necessaries of life, 
to obtain things that we had not on hand, for fines levied by 
kings, for free gifts, for daksinais in religious ceremonies and 
such other purposes, If these small coins had been intended 
for purchasing household articles, ete, the people of the time 
would have found it very difficult to preserve and handle 
them. They would have chosen bigger coins in baser metals, 
such as, silver or copper. When we read the law codes com- 
posed by Manu and Yajiiavalkya we learn that the fines 
imposed by kings were paid by Kars&panas which were 
coins in copper. So these small coins must haye been issued 
for a different purpose. We shall now find what was their 
object in issuing such small coins, 

In all Aryan household, religious ceremonies played a 
very important part and no ceremony could be conducted 
without the payment of dakginas to the officiating priests. Tt 
was also enjoined that such daksinfis should be piven in gold 
a8 silver was considered inauspicious. In all Vedic ceremonies 
daksinas were given by means of gold pelleta known by the 
name of Searna. When colnage was introduced these Svarnas 
were replaced by coins. There is a passage in the Krena 
Yajurveda (1,5. 1) from which we gather that it Was Very 
inauspicious to give silver as daksina, ) 





ae 
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The story runs thus: “There was a battle between the 
Devas and the Asuras. The Devas became victorious and 
deposited with Agni (God of Fire) for safety the treasures and 
precious stones which they got from Asuras, They did so 
in the hope of using them when they were in need. But 
Agni wanted to appropriate the whole lot for himself and so 
ran away with them, The Devas came to know of this, began 
to pursue, caught hold of him and beat him severely. Agni 
wept when he could not bear the beatings of the Devas. The 
tears that fell from his eyes became silver. As silver was 
the outcome of tears it was considered inauspicious to give it 
as dakgini on auspicious occasions. If anyone were to give 
silver as daksin& in any sacrifice his house will be visited by 
an inauspicious event within a period of one year.” 

As Wedas forbid giving away silver it became a matter 
of necessity to give away gold in all religious ceremonies. 
Thus religion played a great part in determining the coimage 
of the country. The kings of old had in their ministers very 
profound Sanskrit scholars. Instances may be cited of 
Hemadri and Vidyaranya. The former was the minister of 
the Yadava kings of Devagiri and the latter of the Vijaya- 
nagara kings, They were all profound scholars and they 
very likely influenced the kings to issue gold coins for the 
benefit of the people, Kings had mints and there Was i 
separate establishment for minting coins. In order that gold 
might be accessible both to the rich and the poor, coins of 
small denominations of 4, $, 4 fanams were minted and 
made available to people to enable them to use them in 
religious ceremonials. 

We had four gold pellets called ‘Sakkaraipanams which 
were given as daksinfis on Sraddha occasions but these 
pellets were taken back from the guests by compensating 
them by the contemplated amount. Unfortunately these 
have been lost now. 
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These coins that have been discovered are desvribed below : 
1 Ganga Fanams—This was issued by the kings of Kalinga: 





Caparisoned bull standing, facing the left with 
' crescent of the moon above, 
Reverse, Same 14. 
W. 5, 25 > 8. 0. 3. 

One-eighth fanams. 

Obverse. Same. 

Reverse, Same. 

W.0.75; 8. 0, 2, | | 

2 Matsya Fanams—These were issued by the ch ils of that 
name who were ruling the country comprising the 
district of Vizagapatam, 

Obverse. Two fishes. 

Reverse. Same. 12, 

W. 5.5: S. o. 35, 
Matsya Quarter fanams, 

Olverse. Two fishes. 

fteverse, Sume 5. 

| We. 25.8, 0, 95, | | : 

3 Old fanams—Found as treasure trove in Trichinopoly 
snd Tinnevelly districts. 

Obverse. Figure like the letter U with a dot inside 
and with the Sun and the Moon on éither side, Some 
peculiar design made u p of lines and dots. The whole 
may be taken to represent a orude form of Kalt. | 

Reverse. 12 dots arranged in $ rows of 4 each and 
straight lines : one straight line at right angles to the 

other. The Sun and the Moon on either sie, 

W. 5.538. 0, 4, 

4 Firaraya fanams—There are IG varieties of these and 
they were found a8 treasure trove in the districts of 
Coim batore, North Kanara, Kistna, Chingelput; 
Cuddappah, Tap Jore, Godavari, Madura, North Arcot, 
South Arcot, Mala bar, Salem, N ellore, and Coorg. . 
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Oiverse. The letter U with some other symbols. 
Reverse. 12 dots with some other figure. 
W.5.6;5.0. 3 to 0, 4 
5 Garuda Fanams— 
Obverse. A flying Garuda. 
Reverse. A figure resembling the Vaisnavite castomark. 
W. 5. 6;5. 0, 3 to 0. 4. 
6 Namam Fanams. 
Obverse. VWaisnavite castemark. 
Reverse. In some cases it is blank ;in some a legend 
not read, 
W. 5. 25; 85. 0.2 to 0. 3, 

7 Chola Fanams—Issued by Kulottunga Chola I. 

Olverse, “Sung” in Tamil script and Regnal year. 
Reverse. Tiger, bow, and other indistinct marks. 
W. 5.5; 8. 0.4. ; ) 

Reddi Fanams. 

Obverse. Bull couchant with the Sun and the Moon 
above with a few dots. 

Reverse. Elephant goad, coiled whip, and the Sun and 
the Moon. : 
W. 5. 25; 85. 0. 25. 

Do. Quarter fanams. 

Oliverse. do, 

Reverse. do. 
W.25-8..0. 2. 

9 South Indian Fanams. Patt : 
Obverse, Devanagari legend “Pata”, “Pradhana.” 
Reverse. Blank, | 

W. 2, 25; 8. 0. 2. 


19 Do. 4 
Obverse, Visna standing. iG 
Reverse. Man and a lamp. a 


Wz 5.55.5. 0. 27. Sct inte 


33723 
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South Indian Quarter Janam, 
Obverse, Peculiar figure made up of lines. 
Reverse. A circle and an angle made up of lines and 
dots, 
W.1.5;8. 0, 2. 
11 Anantaramay Fanams—lIssned by the kings of Trayan- 
core, 
Obverse, A flora] design, 
Heverse, 12 dots representing the signs of the zodiac 
with some lines. 
W. 5.25.8. 0.3. 
12 Anantaramay Half Fanams. 
Obverse. do, 
Reverse, do, 
W. 2.°5 ; S. 0, 22. 
13. Dagger Fanams. 
Obverse. Dagger. 
Reverse, Heart-shaped device, 12 dots, the Sun and the 
Moon. 
W. 5 to 5. 25; 0, 25 to 0, 4. 
Id Sivajt Panams—Iseyed by Sivaji, 
} ay nn 
nstrse eo i In Devanagart. 
af | 
Heverse. weeds } In Devanagari 
W. 5.25. 8,0, 
19 Ramaraya Fanams—lscued 
son of Sivaiji. 
Obverse, Rude figure of the king, 
Reverse. Se) i In Devanagari, 
W. 5. 25 ; 8.0, 25 to 0, 3 


From al] these it is clear that the 
issued coing even j 


kings of old 
n the lowest denomination, While the 
fanams weighed 5 grains which would then have gost 4 Annas, 
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ith and 4th of these would have cost one anna and jislf an 
anna respectively. 

Even the Moghul emperors, Aurangzeb, Jahander Shah, 
Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II 
and Shah Alam II struck Var&has and Half Varihas and 
Half Fanams in the mints established at Gort, Lortyag- 
ganu, Tapparri,' and Cupparran. These issues are peculiar 
to South India and were nob struck for use in Northern 
India. These should evidently have been struck to satisfy the 
needs of the South Indian people. 

Ralf Fanama. 

Obverse, Name of the Emperor. 
Reverse, The name of the Mint, town and year (A.H.) 
W, 2 5:8, 0. 2. 


R. Srinivasa RAGHAVA AYVANGAR 





Method of plastering walls for painting 


This is an old booklet connected with “Fresco Painting” 
which was so much in vogue in India from the Buddhist 
period. The booklet contains only 46 glokas in anustubh 
metre. 1 got the manuscript from Tazaman Sankararow 
Tantri. ‘There was a Malayalam commentary also appended 
to the work. The work treats of the preparation of materials 
for, and the method of fresco-painting on, the walls of 
temples, Gopurams, palaces and other permanent structures of 
public interest and utility. It can bedivided into three 
parta, the first describing the method of plastering the 


1 3 A paper on this new mint will appear in the Numismatic Supple- : 
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walls before painting, the second showing the way how 
to prepare the saveral colours for painting, and the third 
explaining the process of painting the walls, The booklet 
will be of interest to those who Wish to revive the old art 
which is about to disappear, A free English rendering of the 
substance is also appended to the text for wider publication. 

Now I shall describe the method of plastering the walls 
(Sudhi-lepa), on which pictures are to be painted. Cunnam 
(Sudh&) is the powder obtained by burning conch, mother 
of pearl or shell, Take the powder and drench it with a 
solution of molasses and a decoction of dth the quantity of 
small peas (mudga)., Add quarter part sand with unripe 
plantain-fruits, boiled and beaten well into pulp. Put this 
mixture into wooden dug-outs, wherein it should be kept 
for two months, mixing the same daily, Atthe end of two 
months, take the mixture in small quantities and, placing the 
sane on & granite-slab, sprinkle solution of molasses on it 
and grind it into paste soft as butter, 

In the meantime, leval the wall well and smoothen its 
surface, Take a piece of cocoanut and with one end eyt 
square and well beaten into a brash, Dip the beaten end of 
the brush into the ‘solution of molasses and rub the solution 
on the wall. Leave the wall, after the application of the 
solution, undisturbed for [9 hours and then Plaster the game 
with the mortar prepared as above, 3 

Level the plaster by means of trowel of convenient size 
made of copper, pewter, iron or wood. Care should be taken 
that the surface does nowhere protrade or fallin. When 
levelling is over, the surface should be rubbed with cold water 
by means of the trunk-brush, Whitewash the surface when 
it gets dry. But no whitewashing is required for Painting 
on & wooden surface. Such surface needs only be levelled 
and smoothened before applying colours, 

Here I shall describe tha method of colour-painting and 
the manufacture and blending of the varions colours, White, 
yellow, red, black. and blue are the primary colours, while 
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the rest are all mixtures of two or more of them. The white 
paint to be used for whitewashing the walls just before 
painting is manufactured in the following manner. First of 
all, powder as finely as possible conch, mother of pearl, shell, 
or chalk. Put this fine powder in a mortar of wood not 
liable to diseolour or of granite according to convenienee. 
Mix and pound it well into paste, treating the same with the 
milk of the tender cocoanut. Dissolve the paste in warm 
water and when well-dissolved, filter and allow the solution 
to precipitate the white paint. Whitewash the wall with 
this paint before the pictures are painted on them. 

To make the outlines of the pictures of different objects, 
a pencil of the following materivls should be manufactured. 
The pencil is called Aiffalekhant ond is manufactured by- 
mixing powdered tiles and powdered cowdung (the former in’ 
a lesser and the latter in a greater proportion) with a quantity 
of Tulasi leaves and grinding the whole well into a soft. paste, 
then take small quantities of the paste and roll them into thin 
round sticks, 2} to 3 inches long. Draw roughly on the 
whitewashed surface the several objects as deva, upadeva, 
man, beast, bird, tree, creeper, mountain, ocean, etc, fixing. 
there images,as seen or heard or read from books, well 
in your mind. Wherever wrong lines fall, efface the same 
by rubbing the lines with unbleached cloth, and rewrite 
afterwards, Outlines being finished, take a piece of Pullaran 
and begin to draw the picture with it. 

The preparation of this Pullaran 15 as. follows :—Colleet 
from mountains or riverbeds pitadhate (yellow mineral), 
wash the same in cold water and when dry powder the same. 
finely, Pour some water into the powder and grind it into 
paste, Take the paste and mix the same in plenty of water. 
using a large vessel for the purpose. When the mixture 
has stood for some time, the mud and other matter will, 


precipitate and be thrown off while the surface water can: 


be retained. Pour this water aguin into apother vesgel and. 


allow it to atand for sometime and throw back apy more 


a 
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precipitate which the solation may hold. Repeat the process 
several times till you get « clear solution. Rub this solution 
on to an earthen pot (bhinnamrdbhanda) and dry the pot 
in the sun. Collect raktadhaty (red mineral) also in the 
same way and treat the same in the above manner, When 
clear, rub that also on to another earthen pot and dry the 
pot in the sun, Then take a lamp (Gingili.oil lamp) supplied 
with oil and clean wick, and light it under an inverted new 
earthern pot, taking care to see that the pot has no crevices, 
The soot formed on the inner surface of the pot should then 
be collected, placed in an earthen or other vessel and well 
mixed, Add a quantity of pure water with ihe soot and 
make it into paste. This paste should be kept in the sun 
and dried. All these three colours should then be mixed 
in pure water, and adding Nimbatoya to it, the whole should 
be well beaten and mixed, 

Brushes for drawing pictures aro either broad, medium 
or pointed, as the case may be. They are 44, 4 or 8} inches 
long, The width or thickness at the face should be 6 yawas, 
but at the back end it should be only $th of the above, The 
form of the brush may be octagonal or round. The face should 
be bound by a copper band, The broad brush is prepared 
with the hair about the eara of a calf-buffalo, the medium 
with the hair ou the belly of a sheep, and the pointed with 
the hair at the tail ofa squirrel. Fit in thesa hairs at the 
copper baud of the brush and fix them there by the aid of 
lac or yarn-thread. Each colour should have three such 
brushes, There should be three brushes each under broad, 
medium and pointed quality. They can be named broad- 
broad, broad-medium, broad-pointed and so on for two kinds 
also. That will make nine brushes in all for each colour, 

Apply pitadhatu with medium brush and draw the picture 
effacing al] unnecessary marks by unbleached cloth, but 
taking care that the lines of the kittalékhant is left there 
in tact, Apply the other colours with the broad brush, 
All protrusions and depressions as also the roundness of 
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objects should be shown by méans of Jess or more. colour, 
Make the painting beautiful by regular lights and shades, 
Wherever the yellow, black or red colour 1s lightly applied, 
mark their extremities by pointed brushes steeped in lamp- 
black. Where finger-nails or other white objects are to be 
shown, just scrap the paint in that portion by means of a 
sharp knife or other instrument, and thus paint the walls 
wherever necessary. 
Harih 
1 Atha vaksye sudhalepavidhim bhittau visegatah / 
Dagdhva sankbidikam kasthai scirpitam yat sudha 
| hi si // 
9 Sudhdctirnacaturthamgamudgakvathajalaih caha | 
Gudntoyena samsificet tacctirnam. balukanvitam j/ 
§ Baluk&nany pramayarm hi sudhaturydmsaman(|)atah / 
Kréanupakvakadaliphalapistan ca yojayet // | 
4 Dronyaim kgsiptvatha sammardya gate masadvaye [punah] / 
P(vjesayed drgadi ksiptva drsada gudavarina ii 
Navanitam iviyati yavat tavat supesayet / 
Atha kudyadikam samyak samsoddhya samatam nayat |) 
G Nalikeratvacim agraih sustiksmam githilikrtaih / 
Saktva gudajalair yate dinardhe tam vilepayet || 
? TLohena daruna vadau darvin nirmaya buddhitah / : 
Tadakiravisaladi sarvam &cintya bhedatsh // 
8 ‘Taddarviprsthabhagena nimnonnatavivarjitam | 
Liptva pistasudham samyak suddhatoyena lepayet // 
9 Nalikeratvacdlipya duddhatoyena gosayet / | 
Suske tasmin varnalepah karyas citrartham eva hi // 
10 Phalakadau taksanena snigdhe varpam vilepayet | 
Sudhalepo na kartavyas citrartham phalakédigu i! 
11 Athu vaksyimi samksepat sarvegam varnalepanam | 
Samskrtifi ca visesena tesim yogam tnthaiva ca // 
12 Sitavarnam pitavarnam raktavarmai ca kajjalam / , a 
tani Saddhavarpani éymavargefi ca vai puna // 
13 Kudyadan dhavalam varnam pOrvam eva saméalikhet / avs 
Snakheduktyadikam vatla sitam mpdv&the ciirgayet // 
1. 1. Q, MARCH, 1927 | © 
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Sakojakatvack vitha ketakihastato ‘pi va | 

Yath& snigdhataram yati tatha [mrtyadi] lepayet // 
Sudhactrnani niksipya garte eaulaikhale ’thava | 
Pistvai punah punah samyak musalena mahamatih // 


- Kerabflathalodena siktva sampesayet punak | 


Tum [vim] ugnatoyena samyagalodya gaulayet // 
Punah pirvoktamfrgena kudye samlepayet kramat. / 
Evam dhavalite bhittau phalake va likhet tala |i 
Puranalostactirmona Suskagomayacirnakan | 
Tulasidalasammigram yojayet pesanftale // 
Pistvi tena vidhayasu Sogvyet kiftalekhintm / 
Vartyakaram tathiyime dvitryambhoddvyaiculatmikam | 
Devan va manujan val pi jmrgan vihamgaman{tatha] | 
Lativrksidikan vitha hagan vi sigarain api |/ 
Srotrabhyam vatha netribhyam manasi& vatha niscitin j 
Alikhet kiftalekhin ya siinyak smrtvai punah punsh }} 
Yatra lekha gata Vaan tatra tin navavaisasi / 
Sammarjya samyag alikhya tattadikaram unnayet i/ 
Atha dhatan pitavarnan girinadyidisambhavan | 
Adaya éuddhatoyena samkgilyadau vielirnayet | 
Mandam kiiigic chilaprsthe pesayitva vilodya ca / 
Suddhatoyair mahapaitre muhirtam paricilayet // 
Tadirddhvamgam saratoyam adhah pankavivarjitam j 
Patrantora viniksipya punsh kuryad amum vidhim | 
Evain punah punah krtva yavan nirmalaté bhavet i 
Tatsiram bhinnamrdbhande mandam Glipya sogayet | 
Evam eva samaniya raktadhatin api kramat | 
Nirimalatye samutpanne Sogayed bhinnamrdghate // 
Atha tailam samdsicya varddhamaneechavartikam ji 
Vinyasya prajvale «dipe ghatam @daya mromayam // 
Suskavomayactirnena [sammrjyfdamasya] vai / 
Taddipopari ulechidram sammukham Vinyaset punal // 
Taddipasikhaya jatakajjalam tadghatodare / 
Alagnam samyag Adaya mrdghatadau vilepayet ij 
Suddhatoyena samyuktam sogayet punar filane | 
Etat trayam punar yokty& nimbatoyena merdayet // 
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Raktadhaturasam plitadhiturasafi ca vai punak / 
Alddya pStre niksipya nttva dinadalam punah // 
Tadirddhvamsam mahipitre mandam &sicya sogayet / 
Mrdghate suddhaye dhiman punarapy ekad&caret // 
Yiimamatram Syamadhatum suddhatoyena pesayet / 
Punah kapitthaniryasatoyaih sammardya Sogayet // 
Lekhant trividha jieya athailaé siksma ca madhyamaé | 
Taddandamrtyumatram vé viskambham sadyavam 


smrtam // 


Mukkhe prsthe tadagtGmsam agtasram vitha vartulam / 
Krtviere vinyasee chankum gulbena yavamittaknin | } 
Stholayfim vatsakarnottham ajodarabhavam vare / 
Cikrodapuecham siksmiyim rominy adiyn yatnatah j/ 
Tantoné laksayé vatha dandagrakrtasankuga / 
Baddhva tu lekhantm samyak prativarnam tridha 


tridha / 


Akrtya ca tridha sthala sikgma madhya punas tatha / 
Pratyeknm nava s& caivam prativarnam tu lekhant | 
Atha madhyamalekhinya pitadhiturasena tu / 
Kittarekhabahirbhage likhitva’ vyaktam ambaraih // 


a9 


Marjjayet kittarekhantém punas tam vyaktam Mikhet // 


Raktadhatorasenfitha sarvam suvyaktam Mlikhet // 
Punar varpani vinyasya lekhinyd sthilayé tatha / 
Niskalankam punas tatra nimnonnatavisegakan | 
Syamojjvalatvabhedena kuryt sarvam manoharam / 
Tatha parusyamardavin .......+ 
Vinyasakramabhedena kury&t sarvam manoharam i] 
Yatrojjvale pitavarge syamas tatrapi lohituh | 
Printe kajjalavarnena siksmayé sumlikhet sadhth // 
Kshurena tiksnadharena tatkarmmapatur nfijast / 
Sammrjen nikharadini crtram evam aamificaret // 
Subham astu // 

VY. V. SHARMA 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in Indin 


(Translated from the German version of A. Schiefner 
uth additional metes\ 


[The History of Buddhism in’ India written by the learned T ibetan 
Lama Tarandtha (fi. latter quarter of the 16th and early part of 
‘the 17th century A.C.) deservedly occupies a high place in. the history 
of the expansion of Indian Buddhism, Notwithstanding its admitted 
defects consisting mainly in a fanciful setting of history and geography 
and an extraordinary proneness to faith in Miracles, it is a vast store- 
house of Muddhist legends and traditions, It passes under review 
the whole epoch from the time of king Ajatagatru to that.of the 
Sena kings of Bengal, and numerous are the allusions it makes to the 
great figures and centres of the Buddhist faith. Tts value has been 
recognised by the frequent references made to it by Western scholars 
ever since it was first made accessible in a European language, 

It is now more than half q century since the Russian and the 
German versions of Taranatha’s work made their appearance almost 
simultaneously in print. The enormow: advance made in every branch 
of Buddhist studies during the interval is too patent a fact to require 
mention, We have therefore thought it desirable to present to the 
readers of the Indian Historical Quarterly an English transla- 
tion of the Afstory of Buddhism in India from the German and to 
supplement it with our notes where necessary, 

To the Russian Academy of Sciences we owe our sincere 
ledgments for its kindness in permitting us to make the present 
translation. Our thanks-are also due to Prof. Theodore Stcherbatsky 
for his help in this connection,—Tr.] , 





SCHIEFNER'S FOREWORD 


Inthe first volume of his work upon Buddhism, Prof, Wassiljew lias 
repeatedly noticed the ffistory of Buddhism jn ‘ndia written by 
Taranatha, and he has given specially on pp. 47f. a short summary of 
this work, These notices made it desirable that the whole work should 


be published. Therefore in the year 1863 I edited the Tibetan text on 
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the basis of four manuscripts which were at my disposal and as I 


remarked in the foreword to the text edited by mé.| derived great benefit: 


from the Russian translation placed at my disposal by Prof. Wassiljew 
which was to appear simultaneously with the present German version. 
Already on the oth April, 1860 Prof, Wassiljew had presented this 
translation to the Academy, but different eather works which he had to 
edit for the benefit of his audience in the local University and specially 
his. Chinese Dictionary, retarded tts printing so that it could be 
blight to an-end only during the last eight months, Through this 
circumstance it was possible for me to aid as an appendix to the 
present German translation—ot which the printing was finished before 
the end of a year—most of the notes which Prof, Wassiljew contributed 
out of the rice store of “his knowledge’ of the Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist literature in the course of printing of his own translation, 
Taranatha gives at the end of his work the 34th year of his 
life as the time when his work was finished ; it is the ‘earth- 
monkey-year" corresponding to the year 1608 according to the 
Christiaty reckoning’; the year of his birth was therefore the ‘‘wood-pig- 
year” (1$73). Both these dates are found mentioned in the chronological 
table of the work Kalpasuvrdea. Since the netice of his birth is 
limited shortly to ‘“Jo-nang Taranatha Keen-snjingh,” the following 
remarks may be made for the elucidation of Prof, Wassiljew's 
Preface, To the different schools which were thrown into the back- 


round with the appearance of the Yellow Caps (or Yellow Church® 


1 The Tibetars have evolved their chronological system from 
those of India and China. They have adopted the Indian method of 
calculation by sixty-year cycle and twelveyear cycle, denoting the 
year of the twelve-year cycle hy the Zodiacal beast of the year. From 
the Chinese system they have borrowed the five elements, wood, fire, 
earth, iron and water. For denoting a particular year they tag on to the 
elements of the Chinese system a Zediacal beast of the Indian system, 
See Waddell’s Lhara and its Mysteries, App. |, pp. 449-450.-—Tr. 

[In the present version our own notes are ‘always distinguished as 





: above]. , 3 a 
+ The monks of this church wore Yellow coloured hats and gindies 
in order to distinguish themselves from the monks of the older comservas 


tive church, who:tsed Red capt and girdles (while. the Bons used 
Black caps),—Tr. Sie +: aie = 
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—Gelugpa) founded by Tsoi-kha-pa* belonged likewise to the school of 
Jo-nang ; it derived its name from the place Jomonang where stood a 
monastery in which a certain Dolbupa, having separated himself from 
the Saskyas", found his refuge. In his work called the Ocean of the 
True Sense of the Mountain-teaching he based the teaching of 
this school upon a particular form (essentially another form) of 
nothingness. Although Tsoi-kha-pa along with one of his 
immediate disciples and the disciple of that disciple had heard of 
the Kalacakra and the Paramita, the teaching of the special form 
of nothingness was rejected by the Yellow Caps, After the time of 
Tson-kha-pa, Kun-dga-grol-mtschog* and specially his re-incarnation 
Taranditha propagated the Jonang teaching." There was founded the 
monastery rTag-éstan-phun-tshogs-gling, images were set up and wooden 
blocks were incised for the printing of most of the Jo-nang works. 
When the ruler of Rin spung, called Karm-éstan-skjong-dvang-po, 
came forward as the protector of this teaching, its popularity greatly 
increased, But when his power came to an end, the fifth Dalai Lama, 
alter the death of Taranatha, annexed the Jo-nang monastery to the 


school of Yellow Caps, and the wooden blocks were sealed up so that at 








" Born 1493, died 1566, 


t Tsor-kha-pa (1368-1419) was a reformer of Tibetan Buddhism, 
He adopted as far as possible the monastic discipline of Hinayana 
Buddhism and thoroughly revised the Tibetan Buddhist liturgy. For 
details of his lite see Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, pp. 358-9: 
JASBSB., 1882, pp. 53-7, 127 5 Huth, Suddirsmas jn der Mongolei, ii, 
pp. 1758; LAEZ., vii, p, 787,—Tr. 

2 The Sas-kyas were one of the most powerful sects of Tibet. 
Their monastery known also as the Sas-kya monastery was founded by 
a royal prince of that name at a distance of about so miles to 
the north of Mt, Everest. Kublai Khan after his conversion to 
Buddhism by the abbot of this monastery conferred upon him (usually 
known as Saskya Pandita) the temporal rulership of W. Tibet. The 
abbots of this monastery wielded great influence, both Political and 
religious, over the whole of Tibet from 1270 to 1340, Eliot, fTindutsim 
and Buddhism, iii, o. 354 5 E.R. £., vii, s.v., Lamaiso.—Tr, 

3 Jo-nang is a subsect of the Sas-kyas, another being Ngor-pa, 
£.RE., vil, p, 738—T r, 
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present of the Jonang school only two works of Taranatha are known, 
viz. the Sadhana and the Aistory of Buddhism. 3 

To the above information, which Prof. Wassiljew has drawn from 
the history of Tibetan schools, he adds from the same work 
the following passage: “In Khalkha Prince (Khan) Usutai founded 
the monastery Erdeni Jowo, after he had met the third Dalai Lama. 
The son of his grandson Tushijetu Khan was the reincarnation 
rJe-dtsun-dam-pa dlo-dsang-dstan-pai-rgyal-mtshan, the glory of Khalkha, 
who received great honour from the Manchu emperor (Kanghi) ; 
he founded the monastery Ri-vo-dge- rgjas-gling and the series of his 
incarnations continued stil! further.” 

Now as faras the history of Buddhism written by Taranatha ts 
concerned, it appears from the plan of the work as well as from the 
éasual remarks of the author that we have to deal with a mere com- 
pilation. Besides the Indian works which he himself mentions, he also 
makes use of indigenous works. When the separate volumes of the 
Tanjur with its numerous historical notices are properly investigated, it. 
will be easy to trace back to their sources the numerous stereotyped 
passages which are found about individual occurrences in the work of 
Taranatha as well as of other later writers. Probably one may succeed 
also in reconstructing a number of Indian and other names in their 
feue forms or at least in finding out the origin of the present corrupted 
forms, In the Index I have printed in brackets the names and 
Indian words occurring in Taranatha’s Tibetan text in order to 
distinguish them from words authenticated from some other source 
or gained through retranslation, As the latter cannot always be relied 
on, I have marked the doubtful cases with an asterisk, Sanskrit offers 
different probable forms for the Tibetan words, as for instance, 





® The Sumbum of gLong-rdol-dlama (see Wassiljew, Histori- 
cal & Philosophical Bulletin, vol. XI, A/é/anges Asiatigue, 11, p. 354); 
which is really called Ngag-dvang délo-dsang comprises briefly both 
works, We observe also in the same place the full name Kun-dga’- 
sning-po (=Anandagarbha), and where the series of re-incarnations 
since the time of Sakyamuni are told, Malla Mahabala opens the 
series in which Jonang Tarandtha .or Kun-dga’-snjing-po is the 
16th. In the Tanjur we find the name Tiranatha as well as 
Kun-dga' snjing-pe. In vol. lu of the Sitra he is mentioned evel a 
times as translator, according to Jonang, as well as with the epithet, — he 
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I have. retranslated Deverdrabuddhi, while in Tanjur it is Surendra- 
bodhi*® ; in the place of Buddhadis, a form which occurs in Wassiljew's 
Suddiism (p. 20), the form Buddhapaksa which also occurs in the same 
work (p, 56) is perhaps the right one, it is probably an epithet derived 
from the A anjubrimilatantre. eo. -also ar¢. the names Dharmika, 
Yogin, etc. | 

For ‘Kala’ the synonym ‘K.rega’ can well be put, the Chinese prefer for 
it the word ‘Mecaka' which. name I -have restored as Krsnacdrint and 
which name is found in the later Tibetan works in the form Kiilacarya ; 
on the other hand Taranatha’s Krsuarja tppears to have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the word Kaliiga. It is difficult to decide 
Whether the Jayabhadra or the Jinabhadra has the greater probability. 
Instead of Vigrutadeva, the later Tibetans use Vikhyatadeya (Thob 
jig, vol. III, p.244). If after all I have written in the translation 
‘Bhangala,’ I have retained the form which occurs in all Tibetan works, 
To be frank there are many strange forms, e.g. ‘Vikramaladjla’ 
instead of ‘Vikramagila,’ ‘Bharadhvaja', instead of ‘Bharadvaja’, and 
500M, 

AS we cannot always depend upon the different formes Of single 
names, [ have in the. translation, wherever practicable, put them in a 
better form than what the manuscripts offer. The chronological 
mccount is also in an evil condition, Very Gladly I would have 
complied with the wishes of those who had desired 4 S¥nchrenistic 
table as a supplement to the translation, if stich a one could have 
been produced with ease, A ereater evil is that in the chronological 
account prophecies in the Waljutrimilatantra have been mostly 
admitted as the end and basis of chronology. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings Taranatha's work, although 
it is not suited to be A Sure guide for the history of Buddhistic regions 
in India, furnishes the oteasion for further researches through its 
humerous, though often short, notes on some celebrities of Buddhism 


and their mass of legends, Perhaps one may succeed in collect- 


ing the works of Bhatagati, Indradatta and Keemendrabhadra men- 
tioned by Taranatha or at least in gathering accurate information about 
them. Even if this should not come to Pass, OCcasion may be found 








* A similar fluctuation i§ found between the names Nagabuddhi 
and Nagabodhi, Indrabhati and Indrabodhi | 
| Also Kalacdrin at p. 278, 


So — | —' T _— 
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for elucidating what is as yet little known and for finding out what is 
unknown about the rich Buddhist Jiternture that is contained in the 
Kanjur as well as the Tanjur and the different works to which the 
notes to this translation refer, May young energy be found possess 
ing the requisite means and perseverance to follow up this task. 

St. Petersburg, 27 May (8 June}, 1669. 
A, SCHIEF NER 


INTRODUCTION 


TREASURE OF WISHES OF TIIE NECESSARY NAMED DISTINCT EX 


PLANATIONS OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE MINE OF HAPPINESS, é 
THE GEM OF EXCELLENT TEACHING WAS PROPAGATED IN ARYADESA.® | 


Om, salvation to living creatures | distinct explanations of the 
manner in which the mine of happiness, the gem of excellent teaching 
adorned with resplendent fortune, was propagated in Aryadega, and the = 
treasure of wishes of the necessary things was known." Adoration be to 
the Buddha along with his sons and disciples !* | bow down to the chief 
hermit, the head-cloud+ that came from the domain of beings to the 
domain of gods, that is adorned with the marks and signs of the rain- 
bow and sendsdown the soft nectar-rain of deeds, Here also those versed 
in the year-books and antique lore, when arranging the stories of Arya- 
desa, recognise in the drying up of their skill the basis of their poverty 
just like the poor man in the presence of goods exhibited for sale. As I 








* The most distinguished followers of Buddha and the most 7 


renowned Lamas are thus called. | 

+ Literally in Tibetan “before the king of hermits, the first of i 
clouds,” so that Munindra and Meghendra may be compared with each 
other. | 

+ More: accurately “The holy and precios religion, how it 

Aourished in the AryadeSa clearly explained, which is therefore called 
Ratnacintamani”’—Tr. - 

2 Better, “The holy and precious religion decorated by the glory: 
ho it wilourished in Aryadeéa, clearly explained, which is called Ratna- 
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have noticed along with some other scholars Many serious mistakes in 
the explanation of sources of the teaching, I have prepared in brief this 
arrangement of stories capable of removing mistakes for the benefit of - 
others, 

Here are the contents of the principal facts, [n the line of 
~ king Ksemadardin there are four, namely, Subahu, Sudhanu, Mahendra, 
and Camasa;in the line of of Agoka four: Vigatifoka, Virasena, 
Nanda and Mahapadma ; from the line. of Candra came forth Hari-, 
Akga-, Jaya-, Nema-, Phani-, Bhatosa-, and Sala- with the subjoined 
(affix) Candra. Thereafter Candragupta, Bindusira and his nephew 
Sricandra are named. To (the names) Dharma, Karma, Vyksa, Vigama, 
Kama, Simba, Bala, Vimala, Gopi and Lalita also, Candra is annexed 
atthe end, If Bindusara if not counted in the list, there are rg with 
the name Candra, Of these Aksacandra, Jayacandra, Dharma- 
candra, Karmacandra, Vigamacandra, Kamacandra and Vimala- 
candra are known as the seven Candras, with the addition ol Candra- 
Bupta, Gopicandra and Lalitacandra they aré celebrated as the 
ten Candras, Descending from the Pala line : Gopala, Deva, Rasa-. 
Dharma-, Vana-, Mahi-, Maha- Srestha-, Bheya-, Neya-, Amra-, Hasti-, 
Rama-, Yaksa-, all with the affix Pala, are fourteen in the Pala lineage. 
The kings Agnidatta, Kaniska, Laksésva, Candanapala, Sriharsa, Sila, 
Udayana, Gaudavardhana, Kanika and Turuska, the Sakamaha- 
sammata, Buddhapaksa, Gambhirapaksa, Cala, Caladhruva, 
Visnu, Simha,  Bharsa, Paficama-Siinha, Prasanna, Praditya, 
Mahasena, Mahasikyabala, these stand single. Masurahksita, Canaka, 
Simupala, Santipala, stand singly in the Pala line, Lava, Kada, Manita, 
Rathika are the four Sena. In the South appeared in Kafict and the 
other differer.t kingdoms Sukla, Candraksobha, Silivahana, Maheda, 
Ksematikara, Manoratha, Bhogasubala, Candrasena, Keemarikara- 
sinha, Vyaghra, Rudha, Buddhaguca, Sanmukha, Sagara, 
Vikrama, Ujjayana, Srestha, Mahendra, Devaraja, Visva, Sisu, 
Pratapa, In the South appeared the following Brahmanas 
Balamitra, Nagaketu, Vardhamiia, Gaggari, Kumarananda, 
Matikumara, BHhadrananda, Danabhadra, Latikadeya, Bahubhuja, 
Madhayamati ; these are the old Mahicaryas, As the followers 
of the victorious teachers are generally known the following aes 
persons, Madhyantika counting as the eiglith, Uttara, Vadas, Pogada, 
Kiigyapa, Sinavasa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Nandin, Dharmasérestha 
Parévika, ASvagupta, Nanda are the Arhants protecting the teaching. 
Uttara, Kaéyapa, Sammattya, Mahtéasaha, Dharmagupta, Suvarsa, 
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Vatstputriya, Tamradiftya, Bahuéru tlya, Dharmottara, Avantaka, Jeta- 
vaniya, Sthavira, Dharmatrata, Vasubandhu, Ghosaka, Srilabha, 
Buddhadeva, Kumaralébha, Vamana, Kunala, Satkara, Satgha- 
vardhana, Sambhiti, are the disciples of the great Bhadantas.* Jaya, 
Sujaya, Kalyana, Siddha, Adarpa, Raghava, Yasika, Panini, Kuéala, 
Bhadra, Vararuci, Sidra, Kulika, Mudgaragomin, Satkara, Dhar- 
mika, Mahavirya, Suvignu, Madhu, Supramadhu, the second 
Vararuci, Kadgijata, Canaka and Vasunetra, Sanku, Brhaspati, 
Maksika, Vasunaga, Bhadrapalita, Pirna, Pairnabhadra, these are the 
great Brihmanas honoured for the teaching. 

The Aryas of Mahayana teaching are not mentioned in this list 
since they are generally well known but they will be men- 
toned in the course of this history. The six jewels of Jambudvipa 
have a great celebrity. Sira, Rahula, Gunaprabha, Dharmapala are 
called the four great ones, Sintideva and Candragomin are praised 
by the learned as the two miracle-performing Acdiryas, The designa- 
tion of the two most excellent ones is unknown in India. The 
designation of the six Jewels and of the two most excellent ones 
is known through the Tibetan. jiinapada, Dipankarabhadra, 
Ladkajayabhadra, Sridhara, Bhavabhadra, Bhavyakirti, Lilivajra, 
Durjayacandra, Samayavajra, Tathagatarakyita,  Bodhibhadra, 
Kamalaraksita,—these twelve are the ‘Tantracaryas of Vikramaséila. 
Thereafter came the six Door-pandits and different Aciryas of the 
eecret teaching. 

Keeping the above well in mind one will easily understand the 
history set forth below through its entanglements, 

While the genealogy of the kings before the entrance of our teacher, 
the fully enlightened Buddha, into the world can be obtained credibly 
according to circumstances from the Vinaya, the Abhiniskramanasitra 
and partly from the Lalitavistara and other works, the series of kings, 

rais, etc, who lived at the time of Satyayuga, Tretayuga and the 
Kaliyuga are here not put into writing from the works of Tirthikas, 
since these, although many in number, are partly mixed up with 
untruth and may not be simply believed, and as no connection with 


* According to Wassiljew the renowned persons of Buddhist — 


hierarchy drring the time of Mahayfina were called Bhadantas ; 
they stand among the Arhats but must be directors and founders of 


4 


schools, propagators of the teaching and authors of works ; cf, how- ) 


ever Burnouf, Introduction 4 histoire du baddhisme Indien, p. 597. 
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the history of the excellent law exists and no requisites for the 
thoroughly pure design are evident, But if one asks for the works of 
their teachers, these are the Lharata with more than rooooo flokas, 
Ramayana consisting of 100,000 dlokas, the 1# Puranas in more than 
190,000 Slokas, the poetry Raghuvawisa in 86,000 Slokas, etc, Here are 
only explained the histories of the things which refer to the teaching 
of the Teacher, 


The Ramayana of Valmiki mentions two Kosalas 


The country of Kosala or Modern Oudh is well-known to historians, 
fit the Raghuvaméa of Klidiisa it has been described as Otara-K otal. 
In canto 6, the 7rst loka runs as follows -— 


| We do hear of a country or 
kingdom by the name of Daksina Kosala or Maha Koéala. This kingdom 
has been recorded simply as Kosala in the Allahabad Pillar Tnscription 
of Samudra Gupta amongst the kingdoms of Dakginapatha. l quote 
below a line from the Original text — 











WS aa Pe ypeaerecet | TE Taye eee 
Samudra Gupta subdued the Kofala country of king Mahendra. 

From the above it is evident that the Maha Koéala or Daksina Kosala 
Sountry was known as ayeq Only without any particular attribute of 
‘Maha’ or ‘Daksina.’ This is also Supported by several copper-plate 
Srants of the kings of Kosala. ; 


! Nothing is known about this king. In a few coins of Kumira- 
Fupta (Allan, BLM.C., pp. Or-62, no, 190-9) see is found inscribed on 
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The earliest grant is that of Mahaéiva Tivaradeva, the supreme 
Lord of (the country of) Kosala, The charters of this king are in the 
hox-headed characters and they were issued from Sripura, modern 
Sirpur, on the bank of the Mahanadi, 37 miles north cast of Raipur, 
the Hd, qrs. of the Chhattisgarh Division in C.P, 

Line 19 of the Baloda plates of Tivaradeva reads :— 

While the <eal of the same king bears the following “e/a :— 








7= mH fl 
(Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 294.) 

[This seal is circular and has “a figure of Garuda, facing fullfront, 
depicted with the head ofa man and the body of a bird, with his 
wings expanded, with apparently human arms hanging down between 
the wings and the feet, and with a serpent with expanded hoodl, stand- 
ing up in front of and over each shoulder ; on the proper right of thi, 
a cakra or discus, the emblem of Visnu and on the proper left, a 
Smiéha or conch-shell ; in the lower part a floral device.” Below is 
the above quoted /egend in two lines.| 

The date of Tivaradeva is roughly about A. D. Soo, although 
according to some historians, the age of the box+headed characters 
falls between sth and 6th. centuries A, D. 

The first 10 #okas of the Sarakho copper-plate inscription* of the 
Haihaya prince Ratnadeva If of Ratnapura, dated Cedi era 880, are 
found reproduced in the Amoda copper-plate charters, dated Cedi years” 
goo and 905 (Two Copper-plate Charters of the Haihaya king Prthvideva = 
Il of the Cedi years goo and 505—1. H. QO, vol. I, no. 3). In the 
roth sloka, king Ratnadeva II has been described as the “ornament: 
of the entire Kosala kingdom.” ‘The éloka’ts as follows -— 

im 








aa fearaeta x, Haprat faferdt Als Tass: tS = 


From the time of Samudragupta down to the mith century A. D, 











one side, and on some coins ef the same king seed ee 
(Ibid., pp. 73-74, m0. 219-25) 1 cnscribed. Do these refer to the 
=ith t These plates are in possession of the Chatisgarh Ganiarava——— 
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the kingdom with its capitals ai, gre anc “S9t wasi called tem. 
We have got enough inseriptional evidence to prove this, 

In the Ramayana of Valmiki we find that Dafaratha invites one 
Bhanumut who is Stated as she aing of Kosala io Join his Sacrifice, 
This Bhanumat was, | believe, the lord of Daksina Kosala or Maha 
Kosala. 

Wee ated Carers" gaa ag | 8 cafes aya’ afawrrg j 
TST STS ATOM gear, | HereTuRta a siurafemcey 
Ramiyana, [, 1 3) V5, 25, 36, 

“You must also bring Daégaratha’s friend Rompada, the king of Atiga, 
You yourself invite Chainumat, the king of Kosala and the learned and 
valiant king of Magadha," 

The Ramayana of Valmiki Mentions two Aosaias, the Uttara Kosala 
Or Oudh? and the Daksina Koala or modern Chattisgarh, 

Nowa few words about the use of the name Southern Koéaln. 
The Kojfala country of Tivardéya is mentioned by Hiyen Tsang as 
Southern Kosala? (Beal's Life of HinenTsang, book 1V, pp. 1 34-35). 

During his visit a Keatriya tei Nf Was reigning there. Hiuen T Sang 
does not give us the name of the king nor of the then capita) of 
“Southern Kosala” We are therefore unable to say whether the capital 
was. Sripura (modern Sirpur in the Raipur Dist,, c. P.)or Bhadravats 
(modern Bhandak in the Chanda Dist, C P.). We are further told thas 
in the 2nd century A, D. king Sadvitha (So-to-po-ho) the Lord of 
Southern Kosala, excavated for Nigarjuna a rock-temple, This Cave- 
dwelling was hewn in a mountain ¢alled "Po-lo-me fo-ki-}j" i. &, 





fafire: aradie Sera jiy31 
MET OS tat GY forte ere jig 
Ramayanna, I, 5, vs, 5, 6, 

2 Hiuen Tsang *ay¥S -—Going north-west from this (Kalitiga) 
about 1800 li we came to Southern Kosala. The king is of the Keaattriya 
caste. He deeply reverences the law of Buddha, and is well: affected 
towards learning and ihe arts: There are 100 Satighiramas here, 
and 40,000 priests. There are a great mumber of heretics who live 
intermixed with the Population, and also Deva temples. Not‘far to 
the south js an old Satigharama, By the side of it is a sfipa built 
by Asoka Raj. In old days Tathigata exhibited freat spiritual 
changes in. this place ane over Came the heretics. 
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Bhramaragiri, the mountain of the Black bee (Durga), Hiwen Tsang 
says -—Afterwards Nagarjuna Bodhisattva dwelt here (old saigharima 
by the side of which was a siipa built by Agoka). At that time 
the king of the country was named Sadvahat (Se-te-fo'-to); he highly 
esteemed Nagarjuna, and abundantly supplied all his wants. 

At this time Deva Bodhisattva came from the country of Siphata 
to seek to discuss on some (religious) questions, Coming to the door 
he requested permission to pass through, The gate-keeper announced 
him; on this Nagarjuna recognised the man and filled a dish with 
water and told a disciple to show it to him. 

Deva secing the water, without speaking, cast 4 necdle into it. 
The disciple then brought it back. 

Nagarjuna having seen it was full of joy and said: “This water so 
bright and full is the symbol of my character (qualities), That man 
who has come and thrown a needle into it has done so to show that 
he can investigate these to the bottom. If such be the man, | can 
discuss with him on the dark and mysterious doctrines of religion, 
and he may hand down the light (lamp).” He immediately caused 
him to be brought in, and having seated him, they entered on. mutual 
conversation, as pleasant and. agreeable as the fish finds the water 
to be, 

Then Nagarjuna said, “lam now ald and wern out; does the pure 
shining orb of wisdom reside with you” (i.c, are you able to succeed 
me as a teacher) ? 

Deva, rising and reverently bowing at the feet of Nagirjuna, said, 
Although your servant is of small ability yet he will venture to hand 
down your loving instructions.” 

During the 7th, century A. D. the country of ‘Southern Kosala’ 
boasted of possessing learned Brahmanas -— 

"In this country there was a Brahmana who was skilled in explaining 





1 Who this king was is not certain. He is said to have feigned 

over Shing-tw, which may simply mean India. He was surnamed 
Shi-yen-to-tia (Sindhuka ?), Was he a Pallava ? ‘and was Alamana 
where Nagarjuna knew him, the same as “ Aramana’ or the Coromandel = 
Coast, between Cola and Kaliaga? Be that ns it may, we know 
that Nagarjuna was.so closely acquainted with the king that he sent 
him a friendly letter exhorting him to morality of life and 

conduct, Beal's Life of H. T., Intro., pp. xx: xxi. 
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the treatise called ‘/n-winy’; the Master of the Law remained here 
a month and some day, and read (with him) the 7'sah-Hamg-lun, 

Whether the country of Seava4a is mentioned in the Buddhist litera- 
ture of the time, simply as ‘Kosala’ or ‘Southern or Maha Kosala’ ts not 
properly known, 

The Gunji Buddhist Inscription’ gives us the name of a king named 
Kumara Vasanta, Gunji is in the Sat#i Feudatory State which may be 
called the very heart of Chattisgarh. The record is assigned by 
Mr, D, R. Bhandarkar to the first century A.D. [t-is not known whether 
this inscription contains the name of the country or kingdom over 
which king Kumara Vasanta rulecl. 

L. P. PANDEYA SARMA 


1 Gunji is 14 miles from Sakti, the Head qrs, of a Feudatory state 
of the same name, on the B. N. Ry. Near this village is a spring 
known as “Demay Dakré,” and on a rock there this inscription in 
Brahmi characters has been incised, [t consists of two parts, the first of 
which begins with salutation to Bhigavata, and is dated the tsth 
day of the qth fortnight of Hemanta in the sth regnal year of a king 
tamed Srt Kumara Vasanta,and contains the words Bhagavato Usud/a- 
fth;, the name of a thera Godacha and the name Vasithiputa, 

The 2nd part of the inseription is dated on the second day of the 
6th fortnight of Grigma in the 8th year of Kumara Vasanta’s reign, 

Cousen’s Progress Report, 1904, p. 54 and ‘Inscriptions in C, P. 
and Berar’ by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, p, 168, 


—— 


The Kalinga Edict 
The Pirst Separate Edict of Dhauli 
(Also known as the Kaliiga Provincials’ Edict) 
Of the two separate edicts of Dhaull and jJaugada, it was called 
No, I by Prinsep (/45@., VIT, 433), though Cunningham pointed 
out later on, after discussing the manner in which they had been 
engraved (Cor. Jas. Ind., 1, p. 20), that it should properly be designa- 
ted as the edict No. II, All scholars, including Cunningham himself, 
except Kern (who adopted the suggestion of Cunningham) and 
VY. A. Smith, thought it desirable not to disturb the arrangement 
of Prinsep, and we, on our part, consider him perfectly justified in 
calling this edict No, I for other reasons that we shall point out 
towards the end of this discussion. | 
This inscription was first discovered by Kittoe in 1537, and was 
first published by Prinsep in 1838 (TASB. VU, 437-445) Tt was re 
edited by Burnouf ( Lotus i la Bonne Lot, pp. 671ff.), by 
Cunningham in 1877 (Cor. ins, Ind, 1), by Kern in 1880 [ J[RAS, 
(N.S.), XU, 37off.] and also in faark. der Zuyd. Budd’, 101 
ff), by Buhler in 1887 (ZDMG., 41 pp. Uf, also in English 
in Amaravati, 114 ff). It was revised by Senart (Ins. de Piyadas, 
II, rosff.). Of the most recent editions we have a transcript «in 
Bhandarkar's Juscriptions of Asoka, part I], pp. 82-88, and transla- 
tions and notes in his Asoka, pp. 323-25; translations and notes in 
glossary, in the two volumes of A.C. Woolner's Asoka Inscriptions 
and Glossary. Then comes the most important edition of the Corpus 
by Hultzsch. 

In dealing with this edict we shall begin with that portion of it 
which contains the real teaching of the sermon. Asoka begins thus :— 
Dekhata hi tupke etam suvihita pi niti (Dba 1, 7-8 - also Secs. 1 and 

J of Hultzsch’s Corpus). . | 
~ Hultzsch has concluded the sentence in pi, taking sift with the 
next sentetice, but other scholars like Prinsep and Burnouf (Cunning- 
hams Corpus, p. 127), Senart (/nd. Ant, 1890, p. 84), Bithler (2 DMG., 
41, p. 3), Kern (while taking nift in the sense of Aimdi, began 
the next sentence with syam, [vide /RAS. (N. 5); XII, p. 386], A. G 
Woolner (Asota, Part I, p, 23), Bhandarkar (fasc tions of Asoka, 
LH. ., MARCH, 1927— 10 
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Part I, p. $3, and Asoka, p. 323), V: A. Smith (Asoka, p. 195), have 
ended the sentence with mvt. With wri closely following. swvrhii, 
it is more proper to take the latter as an adjective of sift in 
the feminine gender than of fwphé in the plural number, At 
Jaugada the corresponding sentence is read as Dathatha As (tuphe) 
Aissuvta pr. The two letters, which have been read as fuphe, are 
so indistinct in the impression supplied in Hultzsch’s Corpus, and also 
in the cast of the edict in the Indian Museum, that we entertain 
doubt as to the correct reading of the word. Senart is for mit, and 
has concluded that this word has been carelessly omitted making 
the text somewhat tnintelligible (Jud. Ant. 1890, p. 88, n. §&, 
and p. 95, ..32). But in order to “establish a complete harmony 
between the versions," we find that the word fuphe is not 
an absolute necessity in this sentence, for, with dathatha taken in 
the imperative mood, the subject may remain understood without 
going against the rules of grammar. The most important word is 
nevi, and we ought to see if it can be substituted in the place of ftuphe. 
fuphe coming after Af in the Dhauli text naturally suggests itself 
in this place, but we find that the text at Jaugada is very condensed 
here, and though efam may be omitted for the sake of contraction, 
it does not seem possible that the word aiff should be left out making 
the sense incomplete thereby. We, therefore, suggest the substitution 
of mite in the place of fuphe, to make the . sentence complete in every 
respect. In the impression and cast, we find only the traces of two 
upward strokes, but the'three letters fa, pha, and na have all of them 
upward strokes, so iff here is not an absolute impossibility, Cun- 
ningham read ca +e (Corpus, p. 90). in 1877, and was followed by 
Kern in 1880, who, while adopting the reading of ta me as before, 
suggested fuphe in the bracket, and in the Sanskrit rendering of the 
text he substituted stiyam thereby manifesting his preference for éuphe 
[/RAS, (N,S.), XLI, pp. 386, 388). This was the first suggestion 
of fuphe in the text, which was afterwards adopted by Senart and 
other scholars. This being the history of the introduction of tuphe, 
we find that it was a guess work, and 0 May reasonably suspect its 
correctness. We, therefore, assume that whatever word might have 
been written here, it must have been either suff or some other synonym 
of that word, for nowhere at Jaugada we have found the text in 
disagreement with that of Dhauli, at least in sense though not in the 
use of identical words. Moreover, if we take mfr with the next ser- 


tence, there must be some word at Jaugada in the corresponding 


at 
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sentence to express the sense indicated by wifi at Dhaul, But by 
comparing the two texts we cannot spare a single word for this purpose. 
Bakuka is not a substitute for sf, for these two words are wide 
apart in sense; besides, it has been used at Jaugada at the beginning 
af the next sentence for the sake of agreement between the two texts, 
as we shall point out presently, We, thus, conclude that nits should 
wo with swviiia at Dhauli, and ¢vphe must be replaced by a word 
of identical sense at Jangada, as 1s unavoidably necessary for the 
sake of agreement. 

Hultesch has taken sworita in the sense of “well provided for” 
or “prosperous circumstances " (Corpus, p- 47. 6: p. 95, 1 11; 
p. Th4, 1 4) and wifi in the sense of danda-nift as pointed out by 
Liiders (SPAIPs 19th 859). We maintain that the general sense 
af the edict is against the adoption of these kinds, 

« Administration of justice” and “ prosperous circumstances " are 
toa gross in this edict which aims only at moral purification, So, the 
cense of “well defined " (Senart), or " well established " (Smith), 
“well laid down” (Bhandarkar), for sawihtfa, and “moral duties” 
(Senart), or “maxim of conduct” (Bhandarkar), for mits, appears to 
be the correct interpretations, “The sentence, as modified in these 
ways, meais— 

At Dhauli—" See to this then, the maxim of conduct also is well 
jaid down " (Bhandarkar). 

At Jaugada—“See to this maxim of conduct which is also well 
laid down.” 

What follows is the explanation of this swvitita wett. 

The next sentence -— 

lyain eha-pulise ft athi ye bamdhanay va paltkilesam vi papunati. 
(Dh, Sep. 1, 8). 

Bahukathi (or athi—Bihler) ye ett eha-meumrse bomdhanam palrkifesant 
pi (or ki—Bahler) papuniti, (Jau- Sep., I, 4). mets} 

Now, these damadhanam and galikilesam have been invariably taken 
by all scholars in the sense of imprisonment, harsh treatment 
or torture, etc. It is now our first concern to See in what sense 
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that must be observed for this purpose, and introduces the real sermon 
beginning with the sentence under review here. Under these cir- 
cumstances we cannot take mf in the sense of “principle of govern- 
ment", and éemdéanam and fpaliklesam must not be confused with 
“ordinary imprisonment or torture", The following considerations 
also support this view, We find that the sermon contained in this 
edict was intended for recitations on Tisya days and on other suitable 
occasions. We also find from the Pillar Edict V that. these Tisya 
days, like many others named therein, were held by Asoka specially 
auspicious, and so the torture of animals of various kinds was prohibit- 
ed on these days. Therefore, it can be assumed that the sermon 
that was intended for recitations on such occasions must have some- 
thing spiritual (rather of morality) in it, for it is beyond conception 
that the subject of imprisonment and torture of criminals should form 
the basis of a sermon that was considered fit for recitations in solemn 
festivities, Weare, moreover, confirmed in this our belief when we find 
that the edict deals with subjects like envy, cruelty and idleness, the 
vices that obstruct spiritual insight. We also cannot but consider the 
question of administrative wisdom here, The king may be very kindly 
disposed, and he may feel for every criminal, but it does not behove 
him to proclaim by edicts through officials and by enforcing recitations 
on solemn occasions that certain criminals should be differently dealt 
with, For, however pious the intention may be, such acts must en- 
courage the evikdoers and bring about that relaxation of law which 
can on no account be conducive to good government. Officers’ may 
be secretly instructed to act kindly to criminals, but a general pro- 
clamation of this nature undermines the primary object of law, It 
is not at all possible that Asoka committed such a blunder. We 
shall see presently that we are right in taking this view and that the 
text of the edict itself contains explanations of bapdhanam and 
Palieilesam in perfectly clear terms, Suffice it to say at this stage that 
baydhanam and palikilesam have been used, nat in the sense of impri- 
‘Ssonment and torture of criminals, but figuratively in the sense of the 
bondage of the world and sufferings that result from evil passions and 
bad habits, This passare has been translated by Hultzsch in the 
following manner :— | 
(1) It happens in the administration (of justice) that a single person 
suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment (Hultz., Jns. of 
Asoka, p. 96). Here Hz. has berwn this sentence with the last word 
aif? of the previous one and made it a compound with vam forming 
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nitiyam (nityai) in the locative case. He also considers dahuka a 
eyhstitute of this word in the Jaugada version (bid., p. 96, 1. 1). 

Now, though we have elsewhere in this edict nitiyam at Dhauli (I. 
12) for nati tyam of Jaugada (1. 6), yet we cannot agree to believe that in 
the sentence under review here sifiyam is a correct reading, In all the 
impressions of this ciict that we have consu lted, and also in the cast of 
the edict in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, we find clear traces of four 
letters, and the traces of the third vowel are distinctly visible. 

Hence the correct reading should be wifi tyay, but not 
nitiyay, But we have pointed ont that in this edict aftivam ot 
Dhauli has been split up into nitt iyay. at Jaugada. There can be 
no objection to this sort of change there. Nii and its adjective ryaiph 
when compounded form sifiyay, and this in Asokan epigraphy may 
be written a5 wffzaip. The very fact that nitiyam can be split up 
‘nto mifi and iyam shows that iyayp is an independent word, and $0 it 
cannot be regarded asa case-cending even in the form #ifzyaip whose 
further contraction to syam is therefore inadmissible. So, in the 
sentence under review here, when we have mi iyam clearly in the 
text, we cannot contract them to mityam in order to come down to 
nityaia for forming 4 locative case, Hence the translation “in the 
administration of justice” offered by Hultzsch is not unquestionable, He 
perhaps worked on the suggestions advanced by Senart (Id. Ant., 1890, 
p. 90, n. 6). ut we find there that the French savant was in utmost 
dificulty with the explanation of nitiyam, and without suspecting for a 
moment that there may be a spiritual significance he very creditably 
attempted a solution af the problem by philological discussion and 
pointing out possible errors in epigraphy. But more of this hereafter. 

Having thus separated niti and fram, we believe that the sentence 
begins with ivyay. The translation we offer is this:— 

There is such and such an individual (adopted from the rendering 
of Senart) who is bound in worldly ties, or who gets sufferings (due 
to bad passions and habits). ae 

Now about the interpretation of the word Jahnéa. The peculiar cons 
truction of the sentence should be sbserved in this connection, fyant 
chapulise pi athi ye (i.e, there is such and such a. ‘person who etc,) is 


found in the Dhauli version. The wording here clearly signifies that a 
solitary person is not meant, but many of a class of individuals who 

suffer in this way. Now, look at the Jangada. text, It has dahwha 
athi ye ett chka-munise etc", which should be rendered as “There i ee 


soak =i 
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Bahkuka is thus an absolute necessity at Jaugada in order to bring 
out the sense of the corresponding sentence at Dhauli, We rather 
think that by the use of dahuéa at Jaugada the sense of the corres. 
ponding sentence of Dhauli has been Clearly brought — forth. 
Readers will find that the Jaugada sentences are in many cases explana- 
tory of the Dhauli versions. Thus bahwka has been used for a class 
of persons, and hence the verb is ahi in the singular, At 
Dhauli we have two finite verbs, ath¢ and fipundi, but at Jaugada 
we have three, afhi, eft, and papumatt. 1t should also be observer 
that both éamdtanam and palikilesam are objects of Aipunai at Dhauli, 
and hence we have two conjunctions oa after each of the words. But at 
Jaugada, éamdhanam is the object of eff, and Palikilesam is the object 
of papunds, and hence only one conjunction #7 (in the sense of talso") has 
been used. The two texts are thus in complete agreement here and 
even elsewhere where different words sometimes have been used 
‘in these two texts, We find that they aim at the same signification 
without imparing the agreement in the least. 

If we take éahwéa as an adyerb in the sense of frequently, then 
we must have the nominative of athé understood in this sentence, a 
construction which is far from satisfactory. But the situation improves 
if we take éaiwhka as a substantive ina collective sense. The word 
bahwka has been used as a substantive in the R. E. XII (Hlz., Cortes, 
p- 22, n, 2), Then again we take the word ye. At Dhauli it has 
cha-pulise for its antecedent. But without an antencedent at Jaugada 
(if we take bakuke as an adverb), the significance of y¢ cannot be under- 
stood. So the construction fails. 

Then we come to the next senternce:-— 

| Ahasmia tena tamdhanantita anne ca—hy Jane davive dublivan. 


(Dh, 9). ; 
Agkasina tena baindhanamtiba , . - 
ca vage bahuke vedayats (Jau., 4-5) —— 

We find that scholars are not in agreement in the translatioy 
that they have offered of this sentence. : 

Hultzsch'has rendered it as follows:— 

“In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him accidentally, while (many) other people continue to suffer”. 

Here we find that bamdhnanamtika has been taken in the sense 
of ‘ending imprisonment,’ and akesma in’ the sense of ‘accidentally’, but 
no satisfactory explanation was given about the use of the word 
fena, though the interpreter admits (p. 96, n. 4) that the proper form 
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would have been fesa in support of the translation offered by him. 
Though in Pali, #ena may sometimes be used for fasa, yet ina sentence 
like the one we are dealing with such use is ungrammatical. 

Biihler has offered the following translation:-— 

“Then that trouble, which ends with imprisonment, falls upon 
him without any cause, and the other multitude is deeply sorry for 
him” (Amaravati, p. 129). 

Here in damdhanamtifa the scholar has adopted the sense of “result- 
ing in imprisonment,” an idea which is just the opposite of what has 
been adopted by Hultzsch and Senart. 

Now, let us see what Senart has done, He rendered it as follows :— 

“Be ye there to put an end to an imprisonment, if it hath been 
ordered for no sufficient cause. Again, there are many people who 
suffer” (Jia. Ant, 1890, pp. 95-96). 

We can mark the idea of ending imprisonment in this translation, 
but we cannot understand how can instrumental fena refer to an 
officer who is not even mentioned in the previous sentence, Besides, 
there are guesses in this translation. 

V. A. Smith adopts the following translation:— 

“When the result is his imprisonment without duc case, many 
other people are deeply grieved” (Asoka, p. 195). 

Here damdhkanamdita has been taken, as by Buhler, in the sense 
of ‘resulting in imprisonment’. Tena has. perhaps been rendered by 
“his”, the exact word for fasa, which is unjustifiable. 

Bhandarkar has mainly followed Smith. “There it causelessly leads 
to imprisonment or death, Many other people again are intensely 
tortured” (Asoka, p. 323). The sense of tena is not found in this 
translation, but the idea of death is a new introduction. The scholar 
has, however, admitted the difficulty of the passage (p. 325, n. 1). 

We have now seen how scholars differ from one another. Let us 
now offer our own :— 

“When this bond of wordly attachment is cut asunder by him all 
on asudden, his relatives, who are many, are deeply grieved (on the 
basis of the mixed readings of Dhauli and Jaugada). The meaning is 
quite clear, When a person manifests extreme religious zeal by forsak- 
ing his family and turning a recluse, his relatives suffer in conse- 
quence. Buddha himself was a sinner in this respect. Mahayira_ 
followed also the same path. The Ajivikas are mentioned in the edicts, 
and they were a class of recluses of this nature. ‘The Budd nist 
monks were recruited on the same principle, which at a time, Wa 
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followed with so much zeal that Dr. Kern observes—‘Those who are 
wise abandon their children. A man who leaves his poor wife, the 
of his child, in order to become a monk, and obstinately 
refuses to take care of her and the child, is held up to the admiration 
of the world as having done something very grand” (Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 69). The reference is to be found in the Therigitha, 
vs. 301-2, What Asoka means in this sentence under review is that 
he disapproves the conduct of such persons, fer this reason that the 
action of one man brings sufferings to many. 

An objector will perhaps say that Asoka was a Buddhist,' so it can 
mot be said that he should dissuade persons to become monks in this 
way. 

Here we have taken atesma in its ordinary sense ‘suddenly.’ 
Then about fema, We have efa-pulise or efa-munise in the previous 
sentence, The text naturally shows that this ¢eva must have efa- 
ptilise for its antecedent. So, the ending of dmndhanam must have 
been done by this e#a-pulise, To think of the officer of the state in 
this connection is unwarranted by the text as it stands, for we have 
éka-munise (such a person) at Jaugada used asa synonym of efa-pultse, 
and hence we need not stick to the sense, ‘officers of the king’. Then 
about Jamdhanamiita, We prefer the sense of ‘ending damahtanam.' 
Here that this dapdhanay is not imprisonment in the prison of the 
king is quite evident by the use of the word éena before it. A culprit 
putting an end to his imprisonment suddenly, is naturally suggestive of 
his escape from prison by stealth, but since this is not a happy idea, 
attempts have been made to twist the meaning for the sake of an accept- 
able rendering. ‘(An order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) 
by him" requires the introduction of many new elements mentioned 
in the translation, and when this is done accidentally, we must say 
that much has been made of a rare occurrence by noticing the incident 
in the edict in this manner. And when after saying that “many 
other people continue to suffer," the king is supposed to have said in 
the next sentence—"In this case you must strive to deal (with all 
of them) impartially,” we must admit that we have reached a deadlock. 
Does it mean that the officers were instructed to release all the prisoners 
because one person happened to be released accidentally? The idea 
of impartial dealing in a case like this requires sucha proposition, 





1 We shall discuss lateron whether Afoka embraced Buddhism 
or not. 


4 Ryg-Veda, 7-39-12, 8-67-18; Yayur, Vi 3-60, 20-15) 12-04, ; 
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but that cannot be the intention of the king, unless he is desirous 
of putting an end to all sorts of imprisonments in his dominion. We 
refrain from dealing with other translations quoted above by simply 
remarking that if the idea of imprisonment is adopted, there will be 
se end of difficulties to express the sense of the text. We simply 
note here that this damdhkanaméha 1s intimately connected with 
paliboiha of a subsequent sentence, The sense will be quite clear 
when we come up to that text, 

What is this damdianam then? In religious literature of India this 
word has been extensively used in the «piritual sense and very rarely 
i the sense of imprisonment in the prison of a king.’ As the edicts 
are mostly on religious subjects, it is quite appropriate to take 
damdhanam in the spiritual sense only. 

We find that in the translation offered by Prinsep, he hinted at 
the idea of “bondage and misery of sin” ( J ASB., 1835, p- 443) which, 
if properly developed by subsequent scholars, would have rendered 
the edict more intelligible by this time. But such s valuable sugges 
tion was rejected, and difficulties began to multiply, We should also 
touch upon the word wage of the J augada text, Any dictionary will 
ghow that vage and jane are synonymous terms, and that wage conveys 
the idea of a multitude of similar things (both animate and inanimate) 
having some sort of family likeness in certain characteristics, It. 1s, 
therefore, quite reasonable to interpret the word here in the sense of 
persons bearing family relationship, for when a man leaves off his 
home and becomes a recluse, it is chiefly his own relatives: 
who suffer from his act. Vage of Jaugada 1s, therefore, explanatory of 
jane'of Dhauli, The Dhauli version has—''---4w jane daviye dukhiyats" 
while at Jaugada we have—‘rage bahuke vedayati” Here... ~ fl 
jane of Dhauli is the counterpart of vage bahuke of Jaugada, and 
vedayati and aukhiyati are synonymous. So, the two texts are in 
complete agreement. - oS 

It may not be out of place here to note that his injunction ag 





the leaving of home. for religious life appears to have been di os fi 
against Buddhism, which is alter all a monastic institution, The 
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Church, as it was formed, worked on this principle and both the 
young and the old were admitted into the Sangha, 

In the Hindu Sastras, on the other hand, “retiremeiit from the 
world is enjoined upon every Aryan when once his duties to society 
are fulfilled, It comes at the end of a man’s career.” After passing 
through the earlier three stages, one should become a yaft towards 
the close of his life, this is the Dharma common to all Aryan, as 
prescribed in the Brahmanical works. In the Manu Sam4ita, of the 
four stages, the Garhastha stage or the life of a householder is spoken 
of as the best stage (6-89). A good householder given up to liberality 
is even a boon to be asked of gods (Rgveda, 6-53-2). In the 
last verse (8-1-1) of the Chandogya Upanisad, the whole teaching 
of the book seems to have been summed up in the description of the 
ideal life that a° man should live in this world, "One should learn 
the Vedas in the family of his teachers, and making presents to his 
Guru according to law, and doing his works fully, one should return 
home and enter into household life. In a sacred spot he should recite 
the holy scriptures and perform good deeds concentrating all his senses 
on the Supreme Self..... . He verily thus passing his life attains 
on death the world of Brahman and never returns therefrom.” In 
the fartiriya Upanisad (1-11) the Guru advises his disciple to enter 
into howseholder’s life and beget chiidren, and says—“This is the 
injunction, this is the advice, this is the sense of the Vedas, this is the 
Scripture.” The Hindu religion and society were founded entirely 
on this principle, Even in the description of the hermitage of the 
Itsis, we find that they lived with wives and children, and the best 
of them, like Kagyapa (the father of the gods and demons), Vasigtha 
(the best of the sages), and almost all the gods had wives and children. 
Even the best of the devotees, like Prahlada and Dhruva, entered into 
household life after attaining success with their one-minded devotion, 
Even those who retired to the fourth stage of ya? had to go there 
with their wives. The subject has been elaborately discussed by Prof. 
Sukumar Dutt in Chap, Il of his Karly Buddhist Monachism, 

When Asoka has made an injuuction on this point, it seems it was 
the tendency of the time to leave home for religious life. This must have 
been the effect of a new light that flashed before the eyes of the people 
accustomed to the orthodox view narrated above. As Buddhism 
was at that time growing to be a powerful religion which gave the 
Samgha an equal status with the founder of the sect and with Dharma, 
enjoining upon every Buddhist to pay cbedience to all the three in 
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the same formula, and as we know this new doctrine was acclaimed 
by the rich and the poor, the Brahmin and the slaves, it is quite 
natural to suppose that the injunction of Asoka was principally directed 
against the Buddhists. For, though we hear of the Ajivikas, and of 
persons like Buddha and Mahiivira leaving home for religious life 
in the pre-Asokan period, such limited egress never put the society 
into convulsion that could necessitate such an injunction. Even in 
the West we find people joining the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Oxford Mission, and the Church, but the society is strong and 
liberal enough to overlook such secession from family, in considera- 
tion of the benefits these organisations bring to the society, and also 
in view of the limited number of persons that follow this mode of 
life, Condition was somewhat of this nature in the pre-Buddhistic 
period, the society in general being formed on the principle of looking 
upon householder’s life, as we have pointed out before, as the best 
of Agramas, Then came Buddhism. It removed many disqualifi- 
cations under which the people were placed in social and religious 
matters, with the result that they must have, in great numbers, flocked 
within the fold of the Buddhist Samgha. The sufferings of the 
relatives must have attracted the notice of the king, who then made 
this injunction for the protection of the society. It should also 
be observed that the teaching of Asoka is non-monastic, for, he 
never calls upon the people to forsake home. His Dharma was 
obedience to father, mother, teachers and elders, proper treat 
ment of friends, relatives, slaves and servants, etc., mainly meant 
for the householders, Instead of being frightened at this idea, we 
rather find here materials for careful consideration. 

The next sentence :-—Tata ichhitaviye tnpheht kimdi majhawp pate 
padayema #. In this sentence the word sray4ayp requires explanation. 
We find in the translation offered by Prinsep that he rightly derived 
this word from madkyam and Kern also took it in the same way 
[/.RuAWS. (N.S), XI, p. 388] but later on it was cosidered a "secon- 
dary base formed upon the analogy of the oblique case majyha,” 
Senart, Bihler Hultzsch, Smith have adopted this theory, but in the 
recent publication of Bhandarkar (vide his Aéska, pp. 323-4), he has 
gone back to the original idea of madkyam and we are of opinion that 
he bas done this correctly. He has rendered the passage thus— 
“Consequently you should desire, what? to follow the middle path.” 
But we are doubtful whether he could grasp the true significance of 
this middie path, We have seen in the previous sentence that the: 
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king says that great sufferings overtake the relatives of him who in 
extreme religious zeal forsakes his family. Now, in the sentence 
under review he advises his officers to point out the middle path. 
The idea of a middle path brings in the idea of a path which is. inter- 
mediate between the two extremes. In the previous sentence we 
have one of the two extreme cases, i.c,, the manifestation of extreme 
religious zeal. So, the question which naturally arises in the mind 
is—what is the other extreme about which the king speaks here ? 
The answer is contained in the next few sentences of the edict, a 
brief summary of which given here will help our readers to follow the 
arguments advanced in the edict in this respect. After having found 
fault with the manifestation of extreme zeal on one hand, he savs 
that it is also not proper that people will suffer from the effects of 
envy, cruelty and idleness, on the other. Try to subdue. these evil 
tendencies, not by spasmodic efforts, but by gradual exertions, So, 
do not be over-zealous in religious matters, and at the same time you 
should not-also fall an easy prey to evil tendencies, but take to the 
path of gradual development, or in other words steer clear of the two 
extremes and follow the middle course.” This is the gist of 
what Asoka says in the next few sentences, as we shall presently 

‘The next sentence ris thias = 

fmehi clin fitehi no aeguthge ion. rial opena atthTlipena 
filaniya anaviittiya dlasivena Stlamathena, 

Here the renderings of the first part of the sentence such as—"With 
certain (narrater! below) natural dispositions success is impossible” 
(V.A, Smith's Asoba, p, 195), “No one can act ina seemly manner 
etc.’ (Bhandarkar, Asota, p. 324), “There are certain dispositions with 
which yet will not succeed” (Senart, Jwa Ant, 1890, p. 06), and 
“One fails to act (thus) on account of the following dispositions” (Hlz.) 
are almost similar, The idea of success seems. to be the true sense 
here, and we think that it has been used with reference to the thought 
Contained in the previous sentence. “Do not be over-zealous in 
religious matters, for even if you be, you will not be able to attain 
success with the following dispositions (unless they are completely 
subdued)” This-is the connecting link. 

Now, we come to the interpretations of certain. words the sense 
of which has been, it seems, misuriderstood, (siya means ‘envy' as 
has been nightly interpreted, Wut what about dsw/opena? [t has been 
taken as a substantive to mean: “practice of destroying life” (Prinsep), 
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‘wantof perseverance’ (Bihler), “le retranchement de la vie" (Burnouf), 
‘geuvrosha” (Kern), “readiness to be discouraged” (Senart), “anger” 
(Hiz), “lack of perseverance” (Smith,) “want of perseverance” (Bhan- 
darkar). The word has heen. derived by Senart in the following 
manner. “Lepa ordinarily means ‘interruption, ‘giving up; dsalepa 
can, therefore, be translated as ‘precipitate giving up,’ and, consequently 
‘readiness to be discouraged.’ The explanations ‘lack of perseverance,’ 
“vant of perseverance’, etc. are based upon this derivation. But what 
we. cay in this connection is that the word is not a substantive at all, 
It is an adjective qualifying the previous word saya. We also stick 
to the derivation advanced by Senart, with this difference that the word 
means ‘precipitate giving up’ and nothing more, so it seems that that 
great scholar has gone a step too further by deducing therefrom the 
sense of ‘readiness to be discouraged’. Now, let us see what. is- meant 
by precipitate giving up of envy. The first sutra of the Samkhya 
philosophy is this—*Permanent prevention of the threefold pains is 
the supreme purpose of life.” And why is this permanent prevention 
spoken of? The commentator says—"If it be urged that cessation. 
of these pains will take place of itself, seeing that pleasures and pains 
will last for only two moments, so the author adds afyanfa; for cessa- 
ation of particular pains only is not intended, but also of all future 
experiences of painful kind.” (Allahabad edition, p, 13) 59, We See 
that the ‘precipitate giving up of envy’ cannot ensure spiritual advance- 
ment, for, unless that evil tendency ts completely destroyed, it may 
reappear in the next moment, though for the time being it may be 
kept under control by sudden exertions, This is the sense which 
is expressed by fsaya dswlapena, 

Again, mithti/tyena has been rightly taken by scholars in the sense 
of harshness or cruelty, but the word é#andya has been misunderstood. 
It has also been taken as a substantive meaning-cruelty (from firapayi- 
Prinsep), rashness (Kern), hastiness (Bihler), impatience (from Skt. 


tvarana—Senart), hurry (Hiz.), impatience (Smith), hastiness (Bhandar- 
kar), We are, however, of opinion that the word has come neither 


deterioration of a word. It is here an adjective qualifying the 
previous word ‘nithiliyena’, and has been used in the ordinary sense 


of comparison (tulana), so that ‘nithfliyena tulandya’ means compara: 
tive crlelty.. Now, what is meant by comparative cae 
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“No living creature should be injured except in sacrifices” (Lbid,, 8-1 5-1). 
This is comparative abstention from cruelty, Then, Manu prohibits 
the slaughter of animals, and the eating of flesh except in sacrifices 
or on the occasions of giving food to the ancestors, or when it is neces: 
sary for the sake of life (Afaun Saméiti, $. 22, 27+ 32, 39, etc.) 
This is also comparative cruelty. Even we find similar injunctions 
in the Buddhist literature. “The eating of fish and meat is allowed 
if it is pure in three respects, to wit; if one has not seen, nor heard, 
nor suspected that it has been procured for that purpose.” (WP, 6, 3r, 
4; CV, VU, 30 15;-4N I 368if.). This sort of comparative 
cruelty, Asoka says, cannot also lead to Spiritual improvement, For 
the attainment of success. it is absolutely necessary that one should 
abstain from all sorts of cruelty at all times, otherwise it is useless 
for one to leava home in a ‘audden fit of enthusiasm. for spiritual 
advancement, 

Then about awiontiya, It has also been taken as a substantive 
in the sense of idleness or nonemployment (from anivriva—Prinsep), 
unheedfulness (Kern), absence de profession (from aoré#i—Burnouf), 
neglect of repeated offorts (Biihler), want of application (from anipubei- 
senart), want of practice (from Skt, dvrttii—HIz.), want of application 
(Smith and Bhandarkar), We are, however, of Opinion that the word 
is. an adjective qualifying both. the words flastyena and #ilamathena 
which are almost similar in significance. It has come from the Skt, 
word e@ndertti meaning non-tetreating. In this, we stick to the parent 
word deyttfi already suggested by Burnouf and Hultzsch, but instead 
of taking it in the sense of profession or repetition, we take it in 
the sense of retreat or flight, Though Aorte isa noun, Amiortiy 
has been made an adjective through Bahuyrthi compound. like the 
words Ami@Jya, Ania, Ananfa, etc. Almost all good dictionaries 
have observed these meanings of Avrffj. In both Monier Williams’, 
and Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionaries retreat or fight is one of the mean- 
ings of Asse, In the Sabdakalpadruma, Avrttah means also 
mvrtiah and palayifah, In Apte's Dictionary ‘A 4 vr has been 
taken in the sense of “to keep off,” with an illustration from the hat- 
ikavya (14-109), ie., Avavre musali tarwm meaning duéalendortavan 
in the sense of “kept off or checked.” It should be observed that in 
the foregoing two cases permanent prevention is the object of the 
author, so the sense of “keeping off” here is quite in keeping with the 
significance of the sentence. That this aniviifiya “is naturally con- 
nected with @asiyena and “the last term of the series belongs 
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to the same order of ideas” have also been observed by Senart, 
but the idea of an adjective in this word never suggested itself to him 
or to any other scholar. They have practically followed in the foot- 
steps of Prinsep who was the first scholar to take dsulopena, tulaniya, 
and anivti¢iya as substantives, Other scholars followed, but all 
of them was trying to solve the problem by twisting the mean- 
ings of these words, always sticking to the idea of substantives in 
them, with the result that they advanced yarious interpretations which 
did not agree with one another. That this should be the natural conse- 
quence is undoubtedly true, for, the taking of druf/opa as a substantive 
in the sense of that which ends abruptly, may mean a lot of things. 
From “readiness to be discouraged" we may come to “lack of perse- 
verance” as well as to the ideas of moral cowardice, or of lacking in 
firm conviction; and cannot ‘precipitate giving up" refer to short 
memory or want of stamina? Thus, various are the interpretations 
that can be put on these words in this manner. It is doubtful that 
when we have definite words like siya, mithilipena, Glasiyena and 
‘ilamathena in this sentence, the other three should be used 
in the figurative sense to convey the ideas of certain dispositious? 
We have in the Pillar Edict U1, chamatye for fierceness, sitAtifiye 
for cruelty, Aodie for anger, mine for pride, tsya for envy. The two 
words ¢sy@ and wrtATtye are those that we find here used in the Kaliiga 
Edict. Does it now seem possible that @salepa was used in the figura- 
tive sense to signify anger, fwfana for hurry, and awapii¢epa for want 
of practice? 

Thus we find that only three natural dispositions are referred to 
here, instead of seven, as has been hitherto understood and they are 


euvy, cruelty, and sloth or idleness. We shall see here below how 


Asoka has referred to all of them by two words amasulepe and atulana, 
We shall also see that these three dispositions, but not more, were 


meant by the king, when we come to deal with the three adjectives 





that were used by Asoka to qualify the Madadmatra whom he pr 
to send every five years. 

It may be argued that by ee ee and. Logged as ee 
tive of siya and withidiyena respectivel; | lowed stric 
grammatical ruJes. But in the agile ‘of the edicts it is not an 
entirely new departure. Senart observes—“Everywhere here the dis 
tinction between masculine and neuter is completely obliterated.” 
(nd. Ant. 1890, p. 87, n. 6). He also says—‘‘Iya would be aa 
the masculine which is in no way extraordinary in monuments in whic 
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the same form is constantly employed both for feminine and the néuter, 
and tu which the difference between the weuter and the masculine 
in the singular is almost obliterated." (Ind. Ant, 1888, p. 406). 
Mark also Kaipdiini and Yuin? used in the masculine plural, 
The instances. of shortening the feminine termination ‘a’ in singular, 
Giving the words the appearance of masculine forms, are also not 
rare, In the Sep. Ed. If, we have lipi-sotaviya at Dhauli, 
dhitt patinna ca acala twice at Jaugada. Then, esa is a nom, sing, 
feminine form, but in nom. sing. masculine it is used in the Girnar 
version in the RE, VII, 5: XII, 4. Sa has also been so used in G. 
XLT, to. (Vide Hultzsch’s Corpus, p. ieiv., and p.15, m7), [t may 
thus be seen that the authors of the edicts were not strictly particular 
about the gender of words. 

If still one should persist in the aforesaid objection, we can say 
that there is another construction possible which can satisfactorily 
femove the cause of this objection, Here we take siya not in the 
instrumental but in the genitive case (both having the same form), 
connected with Isw/opena, a substantive in the instrumental cise, so 
that isiya dsulopens means, as before, “by precipitate giving wp of 
envy.” This also accounts for the use of dsulopena after isipa. Simi- 
larly, fwlawaya has been used in the genitive sense, so that mthilivena 

vansya meats “by cruelty of comparison,” The significance of: this 
phrase we have explained before, from which it will be evident that 
the sense becomes more clear in this artangement. Then, we stick 
to the sense of angotitiya as an adjective qualifying, as we have said 
before, the two words Glastyena and Atlamathena. AnivTtiva com- 
ing from awavrté, which is a Bahuvriht compound, can be used 
in all the three genders without any change of forms perceptible in 
the language of the edicts. Thus the supposed defects of grammar 
can be entirely removed without any change in the meanings we 
have noted before, We are more inclined to prefer this arrangement. 


(fe de continued) 
MANINDRA MOHAN Bose 
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The Lost Bhowal Copper-Plate of Laksmana Sena Deva 
of Bengal 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal from its very inception realised the 
treat importance of ‘inscriptions on stone and metal’ and turned its 
attention to this class of materials for the reconstruction of history from 
the earliest times, Asa result, a very valuable collection of copper- 
plates and other inscriptions began to be formed in the archives of the 
Society. Owing unfortunately to the system of lending them out, 
many of the plates that were noticed in the early volumes of the 
Researches and the Journal have been lost and are not to be found now 
in the collections of the Society, The early notices, however imperfect 
they may have been, compensate to some degree for the loss of the 
original plates ; but it isa great pity that some of the plates presented 
to the Society appear to have disappeared before even a moderately 
satisfactory notice of them appeared in-any of the periodicals. The 
plate of Ranavatika Malla, found in 1803 in taking the Kalirbazair 
Road over the Lalmai hills in the Tippera district of Hengal and 
noticed by Colebrooke in vol. LX of the Asiatic Researches, is no longer 
to be found, The Idilpur plate of Kefava Sena noticed by Prinsep in 
an early volume of the Journal has gone, leaving no trace behind, 
The loss of the documents became so marked that Prinsep thought 
it prudent to publish them serially with facsimiles, and thus put on 
permanent record all the plates that he found in the collection of the 
Society (_/AS#., V, V1, and VII). ; 

In Bengal, students of literature dealing with the history and 
antiquity of East Bengal, may have met with the vernacular history 
of Bhaoal, a farganad of the Dacca District, by Babu Nabin Chandra 
Bhadra, The book is very rare and comparatively little known. On 
page 26 of the book, there is a short notice of a copper plate that. was 
found at a place near Kapisia in Bhaoal which is recorded to have 
been sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for decipherment and 
thence to England. Ihave long searched for any detailed notice of 
the plate in every possible quarter, but all my efforts have hitherto 
been unavailing, 

Some years ago, however, Mr. J. T. Rankin, 1. C. S. handed to 
me a volume of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register and | “6 tec 
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to a passage in it. It was the XXVIII volume of the Journal, (July— 
December, 1829) and the Pastage occurs. on pape 7oo under the heading 
‘Varieties.’ It is a quotation from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
of the first week of May, 1829, and itis a réport of the proceedings 
of a meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on the 6th May, 1829. 
I was glad to find that the report contained a notice of the copper- 
plate from Bhaoal. The detail fiven are necessarily vague and un- 
certain, but still its value cannot be Overestimated, as it is at present 
the only notice available of this important historical document, 

Few, I believe, would 0 to seek this lost copper-plate again in this 
fare corner, and the report therefore deserves a fresh lease of life. It 
will, moreover, afford an interesting sample of the manner of antiquarian 
studies in the beginning of the last century. The name of Mr. Walters, 
Magistrate of Dacca, lives in his handiwork, the iron bridge on the 
Dolai creek at Dacca, which as the memorial tablet shows was erectec! 
during his magistracy in 1832. It is gratifying to find the name of 
this public spirited magistrate again in connection with the Bhioa! 
copper-plate. [It was Mr. Walters who obtained the plate from Golak 
Narayan Roy, Zeminder of Bhioal and presented it to the Asiatic 
Society, 

Mr. Walters tives the iollowing account of the ancient copper 
tablet :— 

“About thirty miles north of the city of Dacca, a few miles above the 
site of the ancient fortress of Akdala and a short distance from the 
banks of the river Luckiah is situated Mowza Rajabary, appertaining to 
Parganah Bhowal and included in the modern division of Thanah 


contains a small square vaulted ‘partment. The building is much 
dilapidated, but it is held together by some old Banian trees, which 
have encircled it with a netting of roots, many of them being of large 
dimensions, These trees attest the antiquity of the building from 
their great size and age. From their elevated situation they also form 
afandmark visible from a considerable distance. Close to the mug 
is a tank of some marnitude, evidently a work of considerable labour 
and expense and which must have been excavated during the flourish- 
ing period of the Hindu rijds; other buildings appear to have stood 
near the ways. 


“At the distance of about two miles to the north-west of the wud 
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stood the palace of Raja Chundal. The site is on a small hill $urround- 
ed by a deep and broad moat, The interior is over-+run with rank 
jungle but a large tank called the Dunwa Dighi and the scattered 
remains of old brick buildings evine= that the spot was once the habi« 
tation of man, 

“The current tradition relative to the mu? is that Ranee sraien 
after long separation, set out with a splendid retinue to visit her bro- 
ther, the Chundal Raja. 

“The Raja hearing of the approach of a large body of armed men, 
imagined that the JMassaimans were coming to plunder his place and 
immediately fled. The Ranee however, having pacified his fears, the 
brother and sister met on this +pot, in memory of which event, the 
wut was erected by Ranee Muggee, About forty years ago (i. ¢., 1790) 
the accompanying copper tablet was dug up by a Koonch Ryott at 
a short distance from the mw. It was conveyed to the Bhowal 
Zemindar Luckhenarian Kae, from whose son Goluknarain Rae, it 
has now been obtained, The inscription on the tablet appears to be 
composed of Devi Naguree, Sungskritu and Bengali characters, Tt has 
been partly decyphered after great labour by Bhyrub Chander Tork- 
lunkar, Pandit of the Dacea city-ceurt and from his account, it appears 
to be a“ Dunputer” or deed of settlement by Raja Jye Seen and ts 
scomething to the following elect :— 

“It commences with an invocation of Narayunu and proceeds to 
state that he, Jye Seen, divides all his possessions in the manner set 
forth in the copper tablet. To Goree Pereah, his daughter whom 
he has given in marriage to Mulla Seen, and whose beauty is without 
rival in the world, he gives one lac and $000 gold mohurs, 81 horses, 
136 slaves, 27 rv¢s, 127 elephants and jewels without number together 
with all his possessions to the south of the Sybolence river. To his 
youngest brother, Beer Seen, he gives all the kingdom of Kachar and 
all to the eastward of the Gomut river. Tohis second brother Jorea 
Seen he gives his capital city and palace, all his remaining slaves, army; 
ordnance and wealth, together with the kingdoms of Gour and Bun; 





and also the kingdom of Coos (Beyhar) and all the remaining kingtionds! 


tinder his dominion, He enjoins him'to feed’ the holy Brahmins, to 
make Poojah to Narayan, to build més in honor of Sheeb; and to 
follow his exatiple; also to protect and cherish the learned pundits, to 
take care of all his dependents, and to perform frequent abhitions in 
the sacred See to perform Deebta Pooja and to jp (or cause 
goc repeated on rosaries by the Brahmins 
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he further enjoins his daughter and brothers to live together in har- 
mony, under the care and direction of Jorea Seen,” 

Poor Bhairab Tarkalatkar,in order to save his court-pandit-ship 
as well as his reputation, which were seriously jeopardised by this 
calamitous copper tablet inscribed with strange characters, concocted, 
as is evident from the above description of the inscription, an amount of 
fictitious reading which were too much even for those days to swallow, 
Dr. H. H. Wilson was then the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. The 
great scholarship of Dr. Wilson in Sanskrit learning ts well-known 
and he gauzes correctly the value of Tarkalankiir's reading. 

Mr. Walters,” the report goes on to say “placing reliance upon 
the accuracy of the account before him, enters into some ingenious 
speculations respecting the dates and boundaries referred to in the 
grant, which our limited space prevents our adverting to at greater 
length, suffice it to say that with respect to the date of the document 
in question, he concludes the settlement to have been made 379 years 
ago, or about the middle of the 15th century." 

“Subjoined are the observations on the document that were read 
by the Secretary of the Asiatic Society.” 

“The inscription sent by Mr. Walters is written im a character, for 
the greater part the same as modern Bengali, but some of the letters 
are of an unusual form and some are not Ati seievables much of the 
plate is worn, $0 that the letters are no longer legible. Son referring 
to the copy made by the Pandit, upon which, it is to be presumed, his 
account of the purport of the inscription is founded, the copy appears 
to be exceediagly and unnecessarily defective. scarcely any of the 
right half of the plate is given and in what is attempted, not only 
broken and detached sentences but single syllables and solitary letters 
occur repeatedly, Such as it is, it by no means warrants the inter- 
pretation given, and the whole story of Jaya Sen's bequest is his own 
invention. Gouripriya which implies the beloved, the friend or com- 
panion of Gauri, has its place in the first (verse) which is here, as it 
usually is, a benedictory stanza or an invocation of some deity, and 
cannot therefore apply to any mortal; the object of the record as to 
the Raths, elephants, mohurs and rupees, the version affords not the 
least vestige of them; nothing like the word Kachar is given in 
Bunga, nor Cooch Behar. The name Vicirja Senais to be read but 
without the epithet “younger brother,’ 

“Even if the transcript had borne out the summary of the contents 
of the inscription, it would have been. very doubtful, if reliance is to. 
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be placed in it, and a comparison of it with the original is by no 
means favourable to its accuracy, Three Pandits have with great 
pains made out a fresh copy but even of the correctness of their 
labours there are strong doubts, and no great dependence upon the 
result can be placed, That it is much more faithful than the copy 
sent by Mr. Walters has been ascertained by comparing portions of 
it with the plate. 

« The object of the inscription 1s evidently the common purpose 
of similar documents and is the record of a grant of land or villages, 
net provinces, bestowed on Brahmins, not princes. It evidently also 
comprises a genealogy which might be of value if it could be 
distinctly followed, but the names that are to. be made out are 
separated by such wid= intervals, that it is. impossible ta say what 
connection subsists between the persons particularised. The first name 
that occurs is that of Vijaya Sena, the same apparently with Mr. 
Walters’ Jaya Sena; but he is the first of the race and cannot therefore 
be the person who makes the grant, as several other names succeed, 
as Vullala Sena, Kasiraja, Rajagiwa, Vira Sena and Lakshmana Sena 
Deva, Belal or Bellala Sena and Lakshmana Sena are well-known as 
Hindu kings of Bengal. The latter was the native sovereign when 
Muhammad Bukhtiar Khilji invaded and conquered the province in 
1202. A.D,, and the founder of Gour, Lakshmanavati or Lucknauti. The 
mention of this raja is therefore wholely incompatible with the date af 
the inscription as given by the Pandit ves, A.D. 1314 (Sanvat 1370); 
but the original contains no such number having only the cyphers 37, 
which will of course, be the year of the reign, not that of the era. Belal 
Sena, it is also well-known, was Raja of Bengal in the 12th century: 

“The inscription may throw some light upon the genealogy of 
the ruling family of Bengal in the t2th century, if it shall be hereafter 
more satisfactorily decyphered ; but its imperfect condition renders 
this very problemetical,” 4 

This is all that is recorded about the Bhaoil plate of the Sena 
dynasty in the report of the monthly meeting of the Asiatic Society 
plublished in the Calcutta Government Gazette and quoted in the 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register. . Now, the problem before 
us is to find out to which particular king of the Sena dynasty can | 
the plate be ascribed and what.was the nature of its contents: ss 7 

Very few data indeed are available for the task. The following 
are about the only points on which we can rely -— = es 

(a) ‘The plate began with an invocation of Narayana. “lt ss r : 
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(b) The word Gauripriya was to be made out in the first, i. ¢. the 

(c) The names of Vira Sena, Vijaya Sena, Ballala Sena, Kasiraja, 
Laksmana Sena could be made out in various places, 

_(d) The figures 3 and 7 could be réad, probably at the end of the 
plate, As the 12th century figure for 2 is easily mistaken for 3, I 
“suspect that the figures were really 2 and 7. 

The first point on which the Secretary of the Society based some dis- 
cussion and which therefore is: very definitely stated, is very helpful 
in identifying the plate. In granting copper-plates to Brahmanas, the 
kings generally used to follow a stereotyped draft, introducing only 
such variations of place and personal names as are necessary in each 
individual grant. Instances of those stereotyped drafts are jo be met 
with in the series of land grants of both the Pala and the Sena dynas- 
ties of Bengal. The Idilpur grant of Kegava Sena and the Madanapada 
grant of Vigvarupa Sena are copies of the same draft with different 
person and place names, Of the number of grants of Laksmanpa 
Sena Deva discovered up to this time, the Tapandighi plate, the 
Anulia plate, the lost Jayanagar plate and the new Govindapur. plate 
are copies of the same draft. The Madhainagar plate of Laksmana 
Sena Deva is, however, a proof of the fact that the pain se was 
not always followed throughout a long reign, as it is a completely 
different draft from the above mentioned four grants af: the same 
king. It is certain that the Bhaoal plate, if it was not a copy 
of a hitherto unknown draft, must have been similar in composition 
to one or other of the plates of the Sena dynasty hitherto known. 
We know from our point (c) that the plate contained the name oi 
Laksmana Sena. As this is the name of the latest monarch 
in the list of names mentioned, we may safely conclude that the plate 
was of Lakgmana Sena Deva; and from the point (d) it appears that 
the plate was of the thirty seventh year of his reign, As already 
explained, two types of drafts of the grants of Laksmana Sena Deva 
are known, ws., the type of the Tapandighi, Anulia, Jayanagar and 
Govindapur plates and the type of the Madhainagar plate. The first 
type opens with a “oka which does not contain the word Gauripriya ; 
but the Madhainagar grant which opens thus,—Om namo Narayanaya. 
Yasyatke  éaradambudorasi tadillekheva Gaurtpriyi—contains the 
sought-for word it the very first line’. 





1, Mr. R. D. Banerjec on the Madhainagar grant. /ASB,, 1909, 
p. 471. 
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From the above, we may not unreasonably conclude that the Bhaoal 
plate was a plate of king Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal granted in 
his 27th regnal year and the contents of the plate [were similar 
to these of the Madhainagar grant. The mention of the name of 
KaAsiraja in the Bhioal plate lends additional suppert to the identifi- 
cation, as we find the mention of Kaatrija on the Madhainagar plate 
also in the 11th loka, on line 20, 

The portion which contained the date in the Madhainagar plate 
is unfortunately very badly corroded and undecipherable. The Bhaoal 
plate was dated in the 27th regnal year and we have sufficient proof 
that the draft of the type of the Madhainagar grant must be ascribed 
to years late in the reign of Lakgmana Sena. The first type of draft 
which was followed in the Tapandighi grant dated in the 3rd regnal 
year,’ the Jayanagar grant dated in the same year,* the Anulia 

¥ grant? dated in the same year, the Govindapur grant‘ also dated 
in the same year, was apparently the draft adopted in the early part 
of the reign. The Jayanagar plate which was issued four months 
later than the Tapandighi plate disposes of Lakgmapa Sena and 
his glories in one éloka containing only the usual general praise 
without any specification, while, the latter after repeating this 
loka, adds another of an equally unsubstantial nature. The Anulia 
plate adds two more verses of unspecific character adding nothing 
to our knowledge of Laksmana Sena‘s achievements. The epithets 
riven to Laksmana Sena in the Anulia and Tapandighi plates are 
Piramedvara, Paramavaisnava, Paramabhatfaraka and Mahara ja- 
> dhiraja, while in the Jayanagar plate, the more specific cpithet ol 
Paramanarasimha ( waerfds ) takes the place of the cpithet Parama- 
vaignava. Inthe Madhainagar plate, however, the slokas culogising 
Laksmana Sena, a5 well as the epithets applied to him have grown 
both in substance and form, Four slokas are applied to describe 
the achievements of Laksmana Sena in the course of which we learn ot 
his victories over the kings of Gauda, Kalinga, Kamaripa, and Benares. 
Three of the lines describing his epithets are lost, being undecipherable, 





t Mr. R. D. Banerjee in Epigraphia Indica, vol. X11, p. 10. 
2 Vaiga sthitya-visayaka Prastava by Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, 


ist ed,, p. 373- 
3 ALK. Maitra, in JASZ., 1900, p. 61-05. ; 
4 Syreed—apga, 2002 | =< 
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but four others can be read in which he is called the supreme among 
heroes, the overlord, the light of the Soma race, the supreme initiated, 
the like of Lord Narayaca im kingly glory, the Sumeru mountain 
of the Brahmaksatrivas, the lord of Gauda, and last of all Parame4vara, 
Paramanérasimha, Paramabhathiraka and Rajadhiraja, the four 
epithets of the Tapandighi, Javanagar and Anulia grants. The victories 
achieved by him and the numerous epithets indicating the spread of 
his renown, detailed in the Madhainagar plate, unmistakably show that 
+t wasissued late in his reign, as he must have taken cowsiderable 
time to win them. 

The fact of the Bhowal plate escaping all notice up to this time 
is very strange. Prinsep does not mention it; neither Raja Rajendra 
Lala Mitra nor Cunningham knows of the plate, and of course subsequent 
writers on the Sena kings like the late Kailas Chandra Sinha and 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee do not mention it. Yet the plate was presented 
to the Society and an account of it was read in a monthly meeting. 
We have only to look to the records of the Society for a solution of 
this mystery.. We learn from the Centenary Volume of the Society 
that the proceedings of the Society were published in the years 1821- 
1827 in the Quarterly Oriental Journal started by Dr, Wilson. Before 
and alter these years, the proceedings were “read at meetings and 
then pigeon-holed to decay.” In 1829 however, Captian J, D, Herbert 
started a monthly Journal under the name of “Gleanings in Science” 
in which the precis of the monthly meetings were regularly published. 
This probably missed the meeting of the first week of May, 1829. 
Thus we see how the proceedings of the monthly meeting in which 
an account of the Bhaoal plate was read, failed to get recorded in any 
of the official publications of the Society and consequently were lost 
to all scholars. The Calcutta Government Gazette, however, very 
fortunately, recorded the important proceedings which were quoted 
by the vigilant editor of the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register; 
and a copy of the Journal containing the quotations kindly placed 
in my hand by Mr, J. T. Rankin, has enabled me after the lapse of 
about a century to speculate on this long-lost. copper-plate again. 


NALINI KANTA BHATTASALI 


The Origin and Development of Numerals 


I. Tue MEANING AND Use OF NUMERALS 

“The numerals or the nine figures, with the device of places, 
to make them suffice for all numbers,” says Bhaskara in his Vasana, 
“originate from the beneficent Creator of the Universe.” Such was 
the great importance of the numerals in the daily life of human beings 
that the Hindus were more ‘nclined to ascribe their origin to the 
Divinity than to human agencies. It might mean, of course, that 
the great antiquity of these numerals among the Hindus was beyond 
calculation, having been used at a period anterior to all existing re- 
cords. This was also the practice with the Greeks, Egyptians and 
most other nations, with respect to more important inventions 
in the arts of life whose origin 1s lost in the remoteness of 
antiquity. 

The chief use of numerals is for reckoning. The use of visible 
signs to represent aumbers and aid reckoning is not only older than 
writing, but also older than the development of numerical language 
on the denary system. We count by ‘tens because our aticestors 
counted on their fingers and named the numbers accordingly. 50 
used, the fingers were with our ancestors. really numerals, that is 
visible numerical signs; and in remote antiquity the practice of counting 
by these natural signs were in vogue in all classes of society." In 
the later times of antiquity the finger symbols were developed into 
a system capable of expressing all numbers below 10,000. The left 
hand Was held tip flat with the fingers together, The units from 
one to nine were expressed by various positions of the third, fourth 
and fifth fingers alone, one of more of these being either close on the 
palm or simply bent at the middle joint, according 
meant. The thumb and index were thus left free to express the tens 
by a variety of relative positions, ¢.£- for thirty their points were 
brought. together and stretched forward ; for fifty the thumb was bent 
like Greek I” and brought angainst the ball of the index, The same 
set of signs, if executed with the thumb and index of the right hand, 








: Even now used in the course of uttering Gayatri mantras to 


remember the number of times. ee 
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meant hundreds instead of tens and the unit signs if performed on 


the right hand meant thousands." 


The fingers served to express 


numbers, but to make, a permanent note.of numbers some kind of 
mark or tally was needed, Alphabet writing did not do away with 
the use of numerical symbols, which were more perspicuous and com- 
pendious than words written at length, But the letters of the alphabet 
themselves came to be used as numerals, One way of doing this was 
‘ use the initial letter of the name of a number as its sign. 

Numerals, therefore, mean the instruments of reckoning. Needs 
of reckoning were felt with the very dawn of human conciousness, 
for expression of ideas required reckoning. Hence it is conceivable 
that reckoning came into force from the time human beings became 
articulate, Human literature, that is available at the present time'as 
records of the oldest antiquity, bears. testimony. to this fact, The 
oldest records of Hindu literature, ie., the Vedas, show that reckon- 
ing was of everyday necessity in practical life. On astronomical 
grounds some Sanskrit scholars hold that the oldest Vedic hymne 
date fom 3,000 B.C,, while some others put them as far back 86,000 
B.C.,. itis also an established fact that the Ee-veda is the oldest 
literary document of the Indo-European languages. There also we 


find in the famous Savitri hymn ; 


oF 


Tw Siar or Fege 


There are fhree heavens: free 


are the laps of Siivitri, ove over- 
coming men, in the Shoes of Vania. 
(I, 35, 6)- 


He has surveyed the sighs 
peaks of the earth, the three waste 
lands, the leagues and the seven 
rivers (I, 35, 8). “ 


And also.in the famous Purusa hymn: 


GPSS: HEETTy 
8 qie frye eer 
afeemreae | 


Thousand-headed was FPurwaa, 
thousand-eyed,  — thousand-footed. 
He having covered the earth on all 
sides, extended beyond it the 
length of ¢en fingers, (X, go, 1). 


1 The system is described by Nicholas Rabda of Smyrna. Vide 
Palmer in the Journal of Philology, vol. I], pp. 247 ff. 
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Here itis seen that fingers were not only used for measuring 
length but also for. reckoning. 

This system of reckoning by numerals has been adopted, with 
slight variations, not merely in all languages of the same class and 
origin, but likewise in many others which are radically different from 
them, [fi we proceed to the expressions of higher numbers, we find 
the same general law of their formation by the combination of mates 
of the articulate numbers, with those of the nine digits. 

Speaking of the antiquity of the numbers Dr, Peacock in his. work 
on arithmetic observes -—“From the consideration that when a national 
literature whether oral or written, is so generally diffused as ta: form 
a standard, or a test of purity, which while it enforces:a legitimate 
character upor all existing terms, watches over the introduction of all 
others with extreme jealousy; from this consideration alone,  inde- 
pendently of other evidence, we should be inclined to assign to. the 


Sanskrit terms for high numbers, and consequently, to their system, 
of numeration upon which they are founded, an antiquity at feast 


as great as their most ancient literary monuments; as the arbitrary 
impositions of so many new names for the most part independent of 
each other, and in numbers, also, so much greater than could possibly 
lie required for any ordinary application of them, would be a circum- 
stance entirely without example in any language which had already 
acquired a settled and generally recognised character.” : 

This much is ‘sufficient to prove the antiquity of numerals. Of 
their use in our daily life it is needless 1o add more than what has 
been said by Bhaskara that their importance has been such as to lead 
ancient people to think them to have originated from the Creator him- 
self, We have seen what the general meaning of numerals was and has 


been and in their early conception the fingers played the principal 


part. So much useful have been the numerals ‘with people all over 


the world from the very ancient times and so much familiar are we 
with them, that it is difficult to ascertain correctly Shaikan 





more difficult to find the place of their birth. There are, more 
such scanty materials to fall upon that the task of determining their 
origin becomes almost improbable, if not impossible, The meaning 
and use of numerals are so self evident that we are often led to believe 
that Bhiskara was right when he attributed the origin to divine 
ard and not to any human authorship. 
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Il. THe Htnpu-ArAbic QUESTION 


In histories of the mathematical sciences it has been usual to trace 
the knowledge of arithmetic to the Arabs, and the numerals are 
distinguished by the symbols termed Arabic. Dr. Peacock, in his 
work on arithmetic, observes that there is nothing in the Greek nota- 
tion which in the slightest degree resembles the present numeritls, 
and nothing in the object proposed in the researches of Archimedes 
and Appolonius which could naturally lead to their invention. 

The idea that the numerals are Arabic in origin is not an old one. 
The Medizxval and Renaissance writers generally recognised them 

_ as Indian, and many of them expressly stated that they were of Hindu 
origin.* Others were of opinion that the numerals were probably inven- 
ted by the Chaldeans or the Jews because they increased in value from 
tight to left. Robert Recorde (c, 1542), England's earliest arithmetical 
text-book writer, probably referred to this general idea of notation 
when he wrote: “In that thing all men do agree, that the Chaldays, 
whiche fyrste invented thys arte, did set these figures as they set all 
their letters for they wryte backwards as you tearme it, and so do 
they reade. And that may appeare in all Hebrewe, Chaldaye and 

* Arabike books . . ... whereas the Greekes, Latines, and all nations 

~ of Europe, do wryte and reade from the left hand towarde the ryghte."* 
There were others also, among whom were such influential writers as 
Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in Germany, who asserted the Arabic 
origin of the numerals on the ground of their order being from right to 3 
left. This order of writing probably led Mr. G. R. Kaye to think that 
the numerals are of Arabic origin. “Sanskrit and kindred scripts” says 
Mr. G. R. Kaye “are, and have been, for centuries, written from left to 
right, while the Arabic family of scripts are written from right to left. 
It would be natural to expect number, words and symbols to be affected 
by the mode and direction of writing.”* But how is it then that the 


t Maximus Planudes (c. 1330) States that “the nine symbols 
came from the [ndians."(Waschke's German translation, Halle 1878, 3). 

2 From the 1558 edition of the Ground of Artes, fol, C, 5. 

3. G.R, Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematics—Arithmetical Nota- 
tion,” Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, 
HIT, 1907, p. 489. 
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Arabs themselves never laid claim to the invention of numerals, and 
always recognised their indebtedness to the Hindus both for the 
qumeral values and for the distinguishing feature of place value? The 
foremost atnong the Arab writers on mathematical classics, Muhammad, 
the son of Moses, from AKhowarezm, or more after the manner of the 
Arab, Muhammad ibn Misa al-khowarezm!, aman af great learning 
and one to whom the world is much indebted for its present know 
ledge of Algebra and Arithmetic, distinctly stated that the numerals 
were of Hindu origin. Even the later Arab writers, down to the 
present day, use the phrase tim hindi,’ "indian science,” for Arithmetic 
as also the adjective 'hindt’ alone. Prabably the most striking testi- 
mony from Arabic sources is that given by the Arabic traveller and 
scholar Muhammad ibn Ahmed, Abi ‘-Rihan al-Biriint (973-1048 
A.D.) who spent many years in Hindustan, He states* explicitly 
that the Hindus of his time did not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation as the Arabs did, and that the numerical 


signs called aiea* had different shapes in various parts of India, as 


was the case with letters, In his Chronology of Ancient Nations 
he gives the sum of a geometric progression and shows, how, 
‘, order to avold any possibility of error, the number may be ex- 
pressed in three different systems with Indian symbols, in’ sexa- 
gesimal notation, and by an alphabet system. He also speaks of 
“179, 876, 755, expressed in Indiaty ciphers,” thus again attributing 


these forms to Hindu sources.” Preceding Al-Birint, another eminent — 


Arabie writer of the tenth century, Motahhar ibn Tahir in his “Book 
of the Creation and of History” gave a5 a curiosity, in Indian Nagarl 
symbols, a large number asserted by the people of India to represent 
the duration of the world. In Motahhar’s time the present Arabic 
symbols had not yet come into use, nnd ‘that the: Indian symbols, 


though known to scholars, were not current,4 Because of this 


Motahhar found something extraordinary in ‘the appearance of the 





number he cited. Another Arabie writer named Al-Kindt (6 ot 


A.D.) wrote five books on “arithmetic and four books on” suse of 





1 ALBiriint’s ‘India,’ vol. 1, chap. xXVL 








3. The Hindu name for the symbols of the decimal place system. . 
3 Sachau's English edition of the Chronology, p- 64. — - 

4 Huart's History of Arabic Literature, Eng. Edition, New vores. 
1903, f¢ a. ae 
= 
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the Indian method of reckoning. We are therelore forced to the 
conclusion that. the Arabs from the early ninth century on fully re- 
cognised the Hindu origin of the numerals, 

But Mr. G. R, Kaye does not think the above evidence sufficient to 
prove the Hindu origin of the numerals. He says, “[n the early stages 
of any language we generally find that the smaller elements of the 
higher numbers are exprssed first, Thus we have treo and Awnd séofonlig 
in Alfred’s Chronicle for the modern ‘seventy-two? and the Germans still 
keep to this fashion much more than we do. Such examples as filteen, 
trydaca (aalqm) are found in many languages”’ He further adds, 
“The order in which we write our numbers is contrary to the nature 
of our script and has been imposed on us really by a people with a 
right to left script. This conclusion, if generally acknowledged as 
correct, would appear to dispose of the question as to the notation 
ity use being of Indian origin.” As. an illustration of his theory Mr, 
Kaye-says that the date “Saka samvat, 867" (AD), 945 or g46) is 
given by “girivasa-vasu" meaning “the mountains" yseven), “ the 
favours” (six), and the gods “Vasu” who were eight in number, 
But here Mr. Kaye is misinformed, In reading the date these were 

. tead from right to left. The period of invention of this system is 
uncertain. The first trace seems tobe in the Srautasitra of Katya- 
yanaand Lalyiyana. It has been’ asserted by W. Brennand- that 
“ryabhaja was also familiar with this system." Butt was certainly 

- known: to Varaha-Mihira (d..587), for he makes use of this systein 
in his Brhat-Sambhita. In Chapter VIII, sloka 10° of this, work in 
the course of calculation of a particular time he mentions _ dibhajaye- 
cehttnyasarigarimaih (“should divide by 3750," Sinya—zero, Sara— 
arrow—five, _aga—mountain—seven, Riima—3, as there wete. three 
Rimas.—Rima, ‘Paradurama and Balarima,)? Here the reckoning is 

‘made from right to left. So that the objection of Mr,.G, R. Kaye 
to the numerals being of Hindu origin on the ground of the order 
not being from right to left does not stand at all, Further, Al-Biriinj 
remarks that the Hindus writing in élokas changed their orders, though 
they generally reckoned from right to left, for otherwise, the meter 
would have been disturbed. Apart from this word-and-letter system 


1 W.Brennand's Hindu Astronomy, : 
2 Varahamihira's Brhat-Samhita, edition of Dr. H, Kern, p. §0, 
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there was the old Ava@rosthi dialect prevalent in the North-West of 
India, the characters of which were written from right to left instead 
ef from Jeft to right: Of this, probably; Mr. G.R, Kaye took scanty 
notice, and hence he was so much-perplened to think \of the ofder. 
For, this Avaresthi script affects the: Hindu-Arabie question vitally. 
Next to the finger calculation came in vogue the abacts, a mech- 
anical contrivance, for reckoning. It had: been introduced very carly 
for keeping number of different denominators apart, Abacus literally 
means.a wooden plank. It was a table with compartments or columns 
for counters, each ‘column representing a different value to be given 
to a counter’ placed on it. This might be used either for concrete 
arithmetic—say with columns for rupees, annas, pies; or for abstract 
reckoning. An old Greek abacus found at Salamis -has columms 
which, taken from right to left, give a counter the value.of 1, 10; 100, 
1000 drachms, and finally of one talent (6000 drachms) respectively. 
An abacus, on the decimal system might be ruled on a paper or on 
a board, strewn with fine sand, and was then a first step to the decimal 
system: Two important: steps, however, were still lacking; the first 
was to use instead of counters distinctive marks: (ciphers) for the 
digits from’one to’nine; the second and the most important was to get 
asign for zero, so that the column might be dispensed with and 
denomination of each cipher seen at once hy counting the number 
of digits following it, These two steps: being taken, the present 
system of the socalled Arabic numerals and the -f ossibility of modern 
arithmetic are reached: but-the invention of the cipher and zero came 
slowly, : | 
abacus is still common in: every village bazar in India, and has been 
universal apparently from time immemorial”.* Burnell tells: us that 
the Indian abacus was by using heaps of couries for the numbers: the 
number of these shells being equal to that of the number expressed, the 
cipher being a blank space: Thus 't.'.11.'. =303; 1. = 33!" Mr. 5. 8B, 
Dikshit writes: "Hindi astrologers use'a wooden plank, which they 
cover with dust; this. plank is called pafi; hence arithmetic is called 
pitiganita by Bhaskaracirya and others.”° Bayley also. maintains 











{ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 14 
2 Burnel!l's South Indian Palwography. 
3 Indian Antiquary, vol. XX, p. 54 
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this view. The mention of this abacus is necessary inasmuch as 
it leads to the invention of cipher or zero without which the system 
of numerals was not complete, Taylor, Wopcke, Bayley, Burnell 
and others derive the Sanskrit numeral words that signify zero from 
the use of the abacus... These terms, they say, indicate the space not 
filled up by a counter, All these terms indicate emptiness or 
the. sky, ether, etc. The term cipher is derived from sinya 
through the Arabic sy/r. “In Sanskrit" wrote Taylor in 1816, “the 
word Sinya signifies a circle, cipher or vacuity; and the Arabs on 
receiving the numerical notations from India translated it by the word 
sve, which in their language also means emptiness, vacuity or noth- 
ing.') The origin of the abacus, has a special importance in the 
history of the origin of the numerals.. But where did this abacus 
originate ? Bayley and Burnell say that it was frequently used in 
India. How isit then that there is no mention of this in any Sanskrit 
literature? 

Previous to the advent of the oriental scholars it was the consensus 
of opinion in Europe that the numerals were of Arabic origin and they 
were generally termed Arabic numerals, We have already mentioned 
that such influential. writers as Tartaglia in Italy and Kobel in 
Germany asserted the Arabic origin of -the numerals, But in later 
days: the laborious rescarches of the oriental. scholars. led most of 
them to believe the numerals to be of Hindu origin. S, Corrington in 
his history of arithmetic: says, ‘In the section called Algorithims 
of Brahmagupta’s mathematics we have undoubtedly the numeration 
and notation of the Hindu system given and explained, In the 
twelfth century Bhiskara composed a fuller and more valuable. work 
on arithmetic, and. undoubtedly there was a race of scholars (bet- 
ween Brahmagupta and. Bhaskara) during. the intervening centuries 
to whom was due the maintenance and extension of Hindu learning. 
Thus the mathematical writings. of the Hindus became known to the 
Arabians and specially the wondrous system of, notation having nine 
digits and a cipher with device of a place.” Rodet shows that Arya- 
bhatta’s rule for the extraction of square root implied a knowledge 
of the value of position :— 

ware aa WE Sel Smt aa 








1 Taylor’s translation of Lilavati, p. 11. 
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“Always divide the part that is not square by twice the root of 
the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the square 
of the root ; the quotient is the reot of the next term,” 

But this implication, says Mr. G. R. Kaye, is no proof of the 
origin of the numerals among the Hindus. Of the oriental writers, 
only a very few, Mr. G. R. Kaye and others, doubt the Hindu origin of 
the numerals, but at the same time cannot prove that they owe their 
origin to the Arabs." 

Apart from the assertion of the oriental scholars who belong mostly 
to the western countries, we have already cited the evidence of the 
Arabs themselves. Al-Biriini, the great scholar and traveller, con- 
clusively says, “numeral signs which we use are derived from the forms * 
of the Hindu signs, The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do, I have composed a treatise showing how far 
the Hindus are ahead of us in the subject.” Even Mr. S. Khoda Bux, an 
eminent Islamic scholar, ina recent article on “Literary and scientific 
activities under the Caliphate,” says, “The Arabs in the [IX century | 
borrowed from the Indians their decimal system, numerals and arith- 
metic.” In this chapter we have opened the question of the origin 
of Hindu-Arabic numerals, a solution of which will be attempted 
by an examination of the materials hitherto available, 


ill. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU NUMERALS WITH 
THE INVENTION OF ZERO AND THE PLACE VALUE 


“ Tt is known,” says Sir E. C, Bayley, “ that while in European 
parlance the modern numerals have been termed ‘Arabic,’ yet that 
they differ in several important .points from those used. in Arabic 
writing ; moreover Arab writers emphatically declare these last to be 
an Indian invention. Still, the chain of descent of either form from 
an Indian source has never been satisfactorily elucidated. And while 


1 In spite of any documentary evidence in his favour, Mr. Kaye 
has, in season and out of season, so much harped upon this view im. 
his writings.on Indian Mathematics that it has to some extent pro 





judiced the impartial thinking of even scholars like Dr, D. E. Smith, — ' = 
| ig 


L. H. Q., MARCH, 1927 
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no doubt the modern system of using, for all purposes of notation 
|and calculation, nine unit figures and a zero, arranged in decimal order, 
is apparently indigenous in India, it has not yet been distinctly 
shown how this simplified form was eliminated from the complicated 
system of notation which was in ancient times used in India,”* 

It is with this unsatisfactory material that we have to deal in 
searching for the early history of the Hindu Arabic numerals, the 
probability being that writing was not introduced into India before 
the close of the fourth century B.C. and literature existing only in 
spoken form prior to that period, 

The whole question of the Hindu numerals therefore divides itself 
into two parts, urz., 

(1) The origin of the ancient Indian system of numerals ; 

(2) The simplification of this system, by the rejection of all the 
signs except those for the nine units, and by the invention of the 
zero, 

The early Hindu numerals may be classified into three great groups, 
(t) the Kharosthi, (2) the Brahmi and (3) the word and letter forms. 

The Kharosthi numerals are found in inscriptions formerly known 
as Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, and Aryan, and appearing in ancient 
Gandhara, now eastern Afganisthan and_ northern Punjab, The 
alphabet of the language is found in inscriptions dating from the fourth 
century B.C. to the third century A.D., and from the fact that the 
words are written from right to left it is assumed to be of Semitic 
origin, Not until the time of king Asoka, in the third century B.C,, 
do the numerals appear in any inscriptions, thus far discovered : and 
then only in the primitive forms of marks: These Asoka inscriptions 
are found in widely separated parts of India, often on columns, and 
are in the various Vernaculars that were familar to the people. Two 
are in the Kharosthi characters, and the rest in some form of Brahmi, 
In the Kharosthi inscriptions only four numerals have been found, 
and these are merely vertical marks, for one, two, four and five, 
thus,—I, 1, Il, Will. In the so-called Saka inscriptions, possibly of the 
first century B,C,, more numerals are found, and in more highly 
developed form, the right-to-left system appearing, together with 


1 Sir E.C. Bayley, Genealogy of Numerals, Journal! of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. XIV, p. 335. | 
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evidences of three different scales of counting four, ten and twenty, 
The numerals of this period areas follows,;— 


1 0 WX MAK WK XX OO 


232 BMmBBA 4 


In this system there are several noteworthy points, In the first 
place, it is probably not as early as that shown in the Nand Ghat 
forms : | = T) | ) F 

~-==>¥ 77 AKO A 
127. 3 4 6 7 9 iw 0 20 60 
although the inscriptions themselves at Nana Ghat are later than those 
of the Asoka period. ; ; = 


It is not in the Kharosthi numerals, a5 we see, that we can hope to 
find the origin of those used by us, and we turn to the second of the 
Indian types, the Brahmi characters. The alphabet attributed to 
Brahman is the oldest of the several known in-India, and was used from 
the earliest historic times, There are various theories of its origin, 
The numerals are not as old as the alphabet, or at least, they have 
not been found in inscriptions earlier than those in which the edicts 


of Asoka appear. 
The following numerals appear in the Asoka eclicts: 


data 6,6) one 


Here we notice that the “one” and “six” of the Brahmi numerals 
resemble the same of modern numerals. These fragments from the 
third century, crude and unsatisfactory 5 they are, are surely fore- 
runners of the present system.* | 


DE. Smith and £.C, Karpiuski—Hindu Arabic Numerals/p@% 
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_ The next use of numerals is found in the Nana Ghit inscriptions, 
supposed to date from the early part of the third century B.C, 


worm FT SSS SD 


1 SS re i = 


12 r AOC e000 10,000 20,000 

These are signs for units, tens and hundreds.! Along with these we 
consider that the “cave” numerals found in certain other cave inscriptions 
were employed during the first centuries of the Christian era, In the 
Nasik cave inscriptions, for example, the following forms are found.* 


ee eee ee 


1Y~ Kee yur 
a ae ee 


In all these systems we notice that no zero appears and as a matter 
of fact none existed in any of those cases cited, It was therefore 
impossible to have any place value, and the numbers like twenty, 
thirty and other multiples of ten, one hundred and so on, required 
‘acres symbols, Therefore a large number of symbols had to be 
used. 

These are the earliest forms of Hindu numerals. No one can pre- 
cisely say how these forms came to be used, The Origin of some is 
evident, but probably the origin of most of them will never be known. 
Somesay that they are derived from the alphabet of the Bactrian civilisa- 
tion of Eastern Persia and some again find a possibility of Chinese 


t Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji—*On Ancient Nagari Numeration: 
from an Inscripton at Nina Ghat.” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Branch, vol. XI. 

2 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874, and E. Senart, ‘The 
Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik,” Epigraphia Indica, vol. vit, 
pp. §9-96. 
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influence in certain of the early numerals of the Hindus.’ But these 
are mere guess works and cannot be relied upon. 

We have thus far spoken of the Kharosthi and Brahmi numerals; 
now we shall mention the third type, vfs. the word and letter forms, 
with which the perfected system of the Hindus with the symbol zero 
is closely connected, This system came to be used as early as the sixth/ 
century of the Christian era, if not earlier. For example, Brahma- 
cupta says in his Aradmasphutasddhinta, “If you want to write 
one, express it by everything unique, ie. one by adi (beginning), 
gain, indu (moon), sita, dhara, urvar’, bhi (earth), Brahman, Pitamaha, 
‘aémi, etc., two by yamala, yama (twins), kara (hands) netra, aksi, 
dargana, locana (eyes), A4vins (the two brothers), etc.; three by Rama 
(the three Ramas), guna (virtue) four by sigara (ocean); five by visaya 
(senses), Sara (arrgws), etc; six by rasa (flavour), rtu (seasons), ete., 
seven by aga (mountain), and so on; ten by &84, dié (quarter) kencdu, 
Ravanasura (because he had ten heads), zero by sanya (void), ambara, 
akiga (heaven, space), pirna (circle), etc.” ! 

As an example of this system, it has already been said that the | 
date “Saka Samvat, 867" (A.D. 945 of 946) was given by “giri-rasa- 
vasu,” meaning the mountains (seven), the favours (six), and gods 
“vasu” {who were eight in number) ie, 867, the words being read from 
right to left, The period of invention of this system: is uncertain, | 
But as we have already remarked that the first trace seems te be in the 
Srautastitra of Katyfiyana and Latyiyana ancl it is quite certain that 
Var&hamihira (d. 587) used it in the Byhat-samphita (chap, VIII, 20), 
In the Pafcasiddhantika also Varahamihira citing details laid down 
by Laticdrya in a work in which he explained the Romaka and 
Pauliga Siddhantas tells us that for some calculative purposes a certain 
moment was assumed to be fixed (as regards the year) 

ie: by deducting the Saka-year having the number seven, the two 
Aévins, ‘Gh ag ge ie. 427 or 506 A.D, at the end of the bright 
half of the Caitra month, | ) 

This method of calculation came down even to the time of tail 
ara (11§0 A.D.) who while giving in his Siddhantafiromagi details; 
about his birth and parentage says = | =, " 





t GE. Woodruff, “The evolution of modern numerals,” Amst ot Aa 
‘Math, Monthly, 190g. p sey i st ee 
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ie. was born in the Saka-year 1036 (rasa—flavour—six, gupa— 
virtue—three, pirna—circle—zero, mahi—earth—one) and wrote Sid- 
dhanta-diromani in my 36th year (rasa—six, gupa—threc), (the words 
being read from right to left). 

Next in importance is the alphabetic system invented by Aryabhata 
to express numbers. Aryahhata’s rule giving his alphabetic system 
of expressing numbers is as follows :— 

warenfa saswismarennta aq wat a: | 
weferae eT a Sa pea ATT AA aT 

[t may be translated thus: Varga consonants from # (onwards) 
[should be used) in varga places (Le, places corresponding to the 
varga or square units I, fo*,to*, &c.) and avarga consonants in avarga 
places ie. places corresponding to the avarga or nom-square: units 
ro, 1o0*, 1o*, &c.). = stands for 30 (lit, 5 and 25). Vowels 
should be used in eighteen places, nine vowels (with distinctly 
different sounds) in varga places as well as in the (corresponding) 
avarga places. Those nine vowels should be used in higher places in 
a similar manner. 

| The above translation differs from that given by the late Dr. Fleet 
(J. RAS, 1911, p. 115) Hewrites: “The concluding words ‘navan- 
tyavarge va or ‘in the square immediately following the nine’ that 
is ‘in the tenth square place’ are enigmatical, They seem to indicate 
a ninteenth place (the number belonging to which the British trillion, 
would be square of the Vrnda No. ro) and nothing after it” (ibid, 
p. 120). The alleged enigmatical nature of the words disappears when 
it is noticed that ‘navintyavarge’ is not a single compound word ( sare 
vq ) but has been formed by joining the words ‘nava’ and ‘antyavarge’ 
according to the rtles of svarasandhi or conjunction of vowels, 
“antya” means ‘following’ or ‘which comes after’ and “varga" means ‘a 
group of the same class.’ So the compound word ‘antyavarge’ means 
‘in the following group of the sameclass.’ As a group of eighteen 
places has already been spoken of in the verse, the word ‘antyavarge’ 
can only mean ‘in the following group of eighteen places,’ In Sanskrit 
the word va ( 1) is used in the sense of ‘or’ as well as in the sense 
of ‘and." Here it cannot mean ‘or’; it must have been used in the 
sense of ‘and.' The word ‘va’ has also. the force of similarity 
(arem), Hence the suggestion is that the number of place is un- 
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limited and that nine vowels are to be tised, a5 explained before, 
in each group of eighteen places.* Fleet translates the second line of 
the above verse thus: "the nine vowels (are used) in the two nines of 
spaces square (and) not square, or in the square immediately following 
the nine’! How can nine vowels be used in ‘the square following the 
nine’ by which expression Fleet means the ninteenth place? Only 
one vowel is to be used in each place, This is sufficient to prove 
that Fleet's translation is incorrect. 

It has been suggested* that Aryabhata’s system of expressing num- 
bers has been derived from the alphabetic notation of the Greeks, 
The reason for the above suggestion has been given® by the late Dr. 
Fleet in the following words: “Knowing the Greek source of the 
greater part of the astronomy, etc, which we have in the Aryabhatiya 
and subsequent works, we naturally think of the possibility of a similar 
origin for this system of numeration,” Does the question of borrowing 
at all arise in connection with the original matter which is included 
with admittedly borrowed matter in the work of a western savant? 
In giving his value of w+ Aryabhata has used, not the Greek myriad 
or any of its corrupted forms, but the word ‘ayuta’ which 
is equivalent to the Greek myriad and has been in use in India at 
least since the time of the Vedas* (i. long before the Greek civilisa- 
tion came into being). Yet it is aeserted’ that the way in which 
Aryabhata has expressed his value of 7 points to a Greek source on 
the alleged ground that the Greeks alone of all peoples use the myriad 
as their unit of the second order. But has any European critic ever 
thought of the possibility of the Greek myriad having been borrowed 
from India and of Pythagoras’s, calling ten, hundred, etc., units of the 
second, third, etc, course after the Vedas which contain the earliest 
record of the use of a strictly decimal system of numeration, the differ- 
ent units being 1, 10, and higher powers of to?" The renowned 
German mathematican Euler included both original and borrowed 





i Vide Prof, S. K. Ganguly, Alp. System of . ta, ‘Bull. Cal. 


Math, Society, vol. XVII, no. 4: 
-  Sudhakara. Dvivedi, Gapakataratgig! (1892) p. 5: Kaye, 
JASB., (1907), p. 478; Fleet, JRAS. (1919), P- 125. 

3 JRAS., (1911) p. 135. 


4 Macdonelland Keith, Vedic Index, vol. I, pp. 342, 353: ag 
5 Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I, p. 234 z gs 


6 Yajurveda, chapter XVII, mantra 2. =+ gem 
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matter in his writings, When “he employed practically the same 
method of solution"! of the so-called Pellian equation as was given 
some centuries before by the Hindu mathematicians, did anyone natur- 
ally think of the possibility of Euler's indebtedness to India for the 
solution? On the contrary, an attempt has been made* to belittle 
the importance of the equation in order to prove that the Hindus 
achieved nothing of importance in the field of mathematics. 

“Priority of statement of a proposition does not necessarily 
imply its discovery.” Previous use alone of an alphabetic notation 
by the Greeks, should not, therefore, lead us to trace Aryabhata's 
alphabetic system toa Greek source. 

If the second verse of the Ganitapida (i.e, chapter II) of the 
Aryabhatiya be read with the corresponding verses of Mahavira and 
Bhaskara, it will be seen that it contains an exposition of the modern 
place-value decimal notation.” No one has hitherto claimed that 
the modern place-value notation was known to the Greeks or to any 
other non-Hindu people before the sixth century.* It cannot, there- 

1 Kaye, /FAS., (1910), p. 752. 2. Ibid, p. 754. 

3. This fact has so far escaped the notice of distinguished oriental 
scholars owing to their attention having been too much attracted by 
Aryabhata’s alphabetic system, Accordingly Mr, Kaye has been in- 
consistent in translating Aryabhata’s verse giving the moder notation. 
Fleet perceived this inconsistency and tried to be consistent. But 
in doing so he has mistranslated the principle “sthinit sthanam 
lasagunare syit?" 

Mr. Kaye writes that Jamblichus (4th century) “had perfectly clear 
ideas on the value of position” and gives the following example in 
his support : 

“If the digits of any three be added together, and digits of their 
sum be added together, and so on, the final sum is six,” (JASB., p. 493). 

4 Mr Kaye attributes this example to Jamblichus and cites as 
reference Gow’s History of Greek Mathematics, But a comparison 
of Mr. Kaye's statement of this example with the statements of Gow 
(p. 98) and Heath (History of Greek Mathematics, vol. I, pp. 114 
and 115) will show (i) that Mr. Kaye is not justified in putting the 
example in the above form which seems to support his conclusion 


and (ii) that other peoples who regarded numbers as being made up of 
a certain number of units, a certain number of tens, a certain number — 


: 


| 
atl 


of hundreds, etc, had equally “clear” (?) ideas on the value of position. 


- = 


system exclusively employs letter numerals only. Place-indicati 
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fore, be said that Aryabhata’s rule explaining the modern notation 
was borrowed from the Greeks, 

Now, the only point of similarity between the Greek and Arya- 
bhatian. alphabetic systems is that the first nine letters of the alphabet 
denote the first nine numbers in each case. Aryabhata's system differs 
from the Greek system in every other particular. ‘The principal points 
of difference may be stated as follows: 

(a) In the Greek system the second group of nine letters denoted 
the first nine multiples of ten and the third group of nine letters the 
first nine multiples of hundred. To express multiples of higher powers 
of ten, strokes or dots were used. Each stroke or dot indicated 
multiplication -by 4,000, Fleet says? that Aryabhata’s system 
is certainly not an adaptation of this system of the Greeks, but that 
Aryabhata derived his inspiration from another Greek system of 
expressing large numbers in which myriads used to be expretsed 
by means of two letter numerals, viz., (i) a symbol M for a myriad 
and (ii) the already adopted symbol for the number indicating 
the multiple, In Indian Kharosthi and. later Brahmi notations hun- 
dreds used to be expressed in this way. Butin Aryabhata’s system 
each multiple of a power of ten was denoted by a single consonant 
numeral combined with a vowelsign. Flect is right in holding* that 
in Aryabhata’s scheme the vowels had no numerical values. in them- 
selves but marked the places to which the consonants, etc. were to 
be referred. If they had any numerical value, they could be used 
to express component parts of a number where no confusion was likely 
to arise; For example, a could be used to denote 170. But vowels 
as such were never used by Aryabhata ; and vowelsigns cannot stand 

(b) As has been already stated, Aryabhata’s vowel-signs ae ate 
numerical symbols but indicate places which the consonant-numerals 
occupy. Hence Aryabhata expresses numbers by means of consonant 
numerals and as many places indicating vowel-signs. Bat the en : 





are conspicuous by absence in the Greek system. : | 
(c) Unlike the Greek system and the old and modern Indian sys 
tems® of notation and Indian way of speaking numbers, Aryabhaja's — 







‘ie 
“ 


1 /RAS., (1911) page 125. 2 Ibid, page 118 
3 These systems do not include the so-called ‘word-symbol nota 
tion’ which is not notation at all but which gives name s.Cxpresscy 
1. H. Qy MARCH, 1927 =~ 
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system (i) recognises component parts of a number, which are higher 
multiples than the ninth of even powers of ten, (ii) makes no provision 
for expressing the first two’ multiples of the old powers of ten as 
such, and (iil) admits of a number being expressed in more ways than 
one. For example, (i) fa (mi) stands for twenty-five hundreds ; (it) 
two thousand cannot be expressed* as such ; it should be regarded as 
twenty hundreds before it can be expressed by fa (ni) ; and (iii) forty- 
five can be expressed by a=, #4, 9, 44, or oF. 

(d) The Greek alphabetic system was an arithmetical notation, ic., 
it was used in performing arithmetical operations, But Aryabhata’s 
system was not so, As an arithmetical notation it has many and 
grave defects and is, therefore, useless, Hence it has not been given 
any place in the arithmetical portion of the Aryabhatiya. Arithmeti- 
cal operation could be more easily and rapidly performed with the 
previous Indian notations? The only merit of Aryabhata's system 
is its conciseness and it has been devised chiefly to secure brevity 
of the rules composed in verse, 

Aryabhata® had undoubtedly been a student of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics. In Sanskrit grammar single letters are used for two 
different purposes, viz. (i) as a suffix ( 74, eg., %, Z, etc.) and (ii) as a 
am or name for something to which frequent reference has to be made 
(eg. w, fe. fz, etc.). In Piigala’s manual of metrics single conronants 
(e.g. ¥, 5, 3, etc.) have been used for the second purpose, To be inchud- 
ed in metrical composition numbers must, of necessity, be expressed by 
word-numerals or letter-numerals. The study of Sanskrit grammar 
and metrics seems to have led the mathematical genius of Aryabhata 
to use letters of the Devanagri alphabet for the sake of brevity, as 
it afterwards led the well-known grammarian Vopadeva to use these 
letters in shortening the Sanskrit grammar. The vowels were not 





in the modern notation by stating the digits (one or two at a time) 
beginning with the unit's place. 

1 According to Aryabhata’s scheme there are no letter numerals 
for t and 2 to occupy a-varga places, It will be seen from what follows 
that for the figures 3, 4, §, ¢tc., up to 10 there are two sets of Jetter- 
numerals—one set for varga places and the other for a-varga places, 

2 Vide Sir Richard Temple’s article on the Burmese system of 
arithmetic, Indian Antiquary, vol, XX, pp. 53-69, 

3. Prof. S, K, Ganguly, “Alphabetic System of Aryabhata,” Bull. 
Math, Society, vol. XVII, ro,.4. 
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suitable for this purpose as they often disappear and merge into un- 
recognisable forms owing to conjunction ( #f7) which is an essential 
feature of Sanskrit, Aryabhata had, therefore, no other alternative 
than to use consonants to express numbers, The modern place-value 
notation was known to Aryabhata who classified the places as varga 
and a-varga. Most probably phonetic resemblance was responsible for 
the rule “varga consonants should be placed in varga places and 
a-varga consonants in a-varga places.” To indicate the varga or a-varga 
place occupied by a consonant nothing could be more convenient than 
a vowelsign. Hence vowel-signs have been used as place-indicators. 
Aryabhata names the first ten places (ekam, dasa, etc, up to vrndam) 
only. The first ten vowels were perhaps intended to indicate 
these places, Here some difficulty presented itself. Of the two 
vowels % Wt, the second is a long +. The vowels of each of the 
remaining four pairs have similar sounds, the first vowel being short 
and the second long. In books on Sanskrit grammar the vowels cons- 
tituting each of the five pairs are called equal (warm) vowels. Hence 
Aryabhata seems to have overlooked the distinction between long and 


short vowels and made the rule that | 
«(or W) should indicate the places of the units 10°, 10" 
(or ¢) to?, 10° 
a(ors ) a sas di ie » FO*, 10% 
@ (or @ ) oF ae 2. Fo*, 167 
@ (or +} xe wee «-10", 70” 


“Thus, each of the five vowels, 7, t, 3, % jong or short, was assign: 
ed to a varga place and the next higher a-varga place. This could not 
result in confusion, as varga places were to be occupied by varga con- 
sonants only and a-varga places by a-varga consonants only, Then by 
the principle of analogy—a principle which is responsible for two serious 
mistakes! made by Aryabhata—he also assigned the remaining four 
vowels u, % ~}, ‘Wt (which have distinctly different sounds), each to two 
consecutive places. Hence the rile “yowels should be placed in 
eighteen places, nine vowels in varga places and the same nine vowels 
in a-varga places.” As by his rule, and # denote the first and second 
multiple of 1o, he used @, t etc, up to ¥ for the 3rd, 4th, etc. up to 
the toth multiple of 10, It should be noted here that only when the 
consonants a, «=, aetc. are cach associated with the vowel ¥ they 


1 Aryabhata’s rules for the volames of a tetrahedron and a sphere. ‘ Ax 


- 
* 


(vide JRAS., 1911, p. 118). : 
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denote 30,40, 50,60,ete. Thus, fe means q (or 3) put in the thousandth 


place (the a-varga place assigned to t). If @. stood for 30 far would 
denote 30 tens of 300, Fleet is not right in holding that in Aryabhata s 
scheme consonants have no numerical valuc in themselves. The metre 
shows that this reading is correct. If he were right, ¥ in the rule “w= sta; 
could not stand for 5.* 

Mention should also be made, in this connection, of a curious 
system of alphabetic numerals that sprang up in Southern India, In 
this we have the numerals represented by the letters as given in the 
following table: — 

I 6 


epee toe Seat ee Poe =i ® 
ws 86 x + FF © . FF @ Ss a 
= a = € | a yg q W a 
q & " Ff @ 
a = 7 q wt 7 q ' 


For example, the word 
eg) 2 SR ee 
Kha gant yan me sama pa ( aad dard ) has the value 1,565,132, 
reacting from right to left.* This is given in a com mentary on the Re- 
veda, representing the number of days that had elapsed from the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Burnell states that this system is even 
Now in use for remembering rules to calculate horoscopes, and for 
astronomical tables. ~~ 
_ But these systems Without the zero were impracticable to desig- 
nate the tens, hundreds, ‘and other units ofhigher order by the same 
symbols used for the units from one to nine. There was therefore no 
possibility of place value without some further improvement. So the 
Nani Ghat symbols required the writing of “thousand seven twenty- 
four” almost like T 7, tw, 4 in modern symbols, instead of 7024, in which 


the seven of the thousands, the two of the tens (concealed in the word 


twenty. being originally “twain of tens,” the ‘ty’ signifying ten), and 


the four of the units are given as spoken and the order of the unit is” 
given by the place, The system required the zero for its perfection. 


[t is possible that one of the forms of ancient abacus Suggested to some 


Hindu mathematician the use of a symbol to stand for the vacant line 


when thé counters were removed. There were however different names 


1 For this interpretation [ am indebted to Dr, Bibhutibhusan 


Datta, D. Sc. of the Science College of the Calcutta University, 
2 Nuhler, Paleographie, p, $2, 
3 Burnell, South Indian Palxography, p, 79. . 








" 
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for the higher orders of the Hindu numerals. We have in Bhasi 





Lilavati : “Ging 


EkadaSasatasahasrayutalaksaprayutakotayah kramagah 

Arbudam abjam kharvanikharvamahapadmagatkavas tasmat 

Jaladhigcintyam madhyam parardham iti daSagupottaramn snpiny 

Sankhyayah sthandnam vyavahirartham krtih pirvaih,' 

Le,, older mathematicians have invented the names eka, daéa, éata, 
Sahasra, ayuta, laksa, prayuta, koti, arbuda, abja, kharva, nikharva, 
mahapadma, fanku, jaladhi, antya, macdhya, parirdha, and such 
multiples of ten for indicating the place values of numbers. Indeed 
this may have necessitated the introduction of a word to signify a 
vacant place or lacking unit, with the ultimate introduction of a zero 
symbol for this word. 

To enable us to appreciate the force of this argument a large 
number, 8,443,682,155, may be considered as the Hindus wrote and 


read it, and then by way of contrast as the Greeks and the Arabs would 


have read it.? 

Modern American reading :—8 billion, 443 million, 682 thousand, 155. 

Hindu:—8 padmas, 4 arbudas, 4 kotis, 3 prayutas, 6 lJakgas, 
8 ayutas, 2 sahasras, 1 fata, 5 dada, 5. 

Arabic and early German:— eight thousand, thousand thousand and 
four hundred thousand thousand, aid forty-three thousand thousand, 
and six hundred thousand, and eighty-two thousand and one hundred 
fifty five (or five and fifty). 

Greek :—eighty-four myriads of myriads and four thousand three 
hundred sixty-eight myriads and two thousand and one hundred 
fifty-five, 

The reading of numbers of this kind shows that the notation 


adopted by the Hindus tended to bring out the place idea. No other | 


language than the Sanskrit has made such consistent application, in 
numeration, of the decimal system of numbers; nor did any other 
ancient people carry the numeration as far as the Hindus did. 

When the ankapalli (the nine ciphers were called aka), the decimal 
place system of writing numbers, was perfected, the tenth symbol was 
called Sanyabindu, generally shortened to dfinya (the void). It 1s 
generally thought that this siinya as a symbol! was used about 500 


1 Lilavats, etiap. I, verses:2, 3. st 


= De Smith and Li C, Karpanski, Hind Arabic Numeral 
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A.D. ; but it is certain that in the sixth century the use was frequent, 
as we have seen that Varihamihira in his Brhat-samhita uses g§inya 
while speaking of numerals, Varahamihira used frequently the word- 
system with place value in his Paiicasiddhantika,' At the opening 
of the next century (c. 620 A.D.) Bana wrote of Subandhu’s Vasava- 
datta asa celebrated work and mentioned that the stars dotting. the 
sky were there compared with ciphers. Traces of the numeral words 
with place value, therefore, are found very early in India. Buhler’ 
gives the copper-plate Gurjara inscription of Cedi-samvat 346 (594 A.D.) 
as the oldest epigraphical use of the numerals “in which the symbols 
correspond to the alphabet numerals of the period and the place.” 
Vincent Smith*® quotes a stone inscription of 815 A,D., dated samvat 
872. So F,. Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica* gives a Pathari 
pillar inscription of Parabala, dated Vikrama-samvat 917, which cor- 
responds to $61 A.D. and refers also to another copper-plate 
inscription dated Vikrama-samvat 813 (756 A.D.). The inscription 
quoted by V. A. Smith above is that given by Dr. D. RK. Bhandarkar 
(Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, pp. 193,198) and another is given 
by the same writer as of date Saka-samvat 715 (798 A.D.), being incised 
ona pilaster, Kielhorn also gives two copper-plate inscriptions of the 
time of Mahendrapala of Kanauj, Valabht-samvat 574 (893 A.D.) 
and Vikrama-sainvat 956 (899 A.D.). That there should be any 
inscriptions of date as early even as 750 A.D., would tend to show 
that the system was at least a century older. “That the system now 
in use by all civilised nations is of Hindu origin cannot be doubted: 
no other nation has any claim upon its. discovery, especially since 
the references to the origin of the system, which are found in the 
nations of Western Asia, point unanimously towards India."* 

The testimony and opinions of men like Bihler, Kielhorn, V. A, 
Smith, Bhandarkar, and Thibaut are entitled to the most serious con- 
sideration. As authorities on ancient Indian epigraphy and cultural 
history no other rank higher, their work is accepted by Indian 
scholars the world over, and their conclusion as‘to the rise and 
development of the system with a place value—that it took place in 


1 Paficasidhantika, chap. I, verses 8, 9, to. 
2 Buhler, Paleographie, p. 78. 
3 “The Gurjaras of Rajputana and Kanauj*—fournal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, January and April, 1909. 
4 Vol, ix, 1908, p. 248. 5 Thibaut, p. 71, 
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India as early as the sixth century A.D.—must stand wnless new evi- 
dence of great weight can be submitted to the contrary,? 


The improved Hindu system with a place value would never have 


dominated the numeral system of the western world, unless there had 
been the symbol zero, “The carliest undoubted occurrence of a zero in 
India is an inscription at Gwalior, dated Samvat 933 (876 A.D), 
where 50 garlands are mentioned (line 20), 50 is wrtten as we, 270 
(line 4) is written as 170," Apart from the appearance of zero in 


early inscriptions, there are indications of the Hindu origin of the 


symbol in the special treatment of the concept zero in the early works 
on arithmetic. Brahmagupta in the early part of the seventh century 
gives in his arithmetic a distinct treatment of the properties of zero. 
‘A still more scientific treatment is given by Bhaskara, Even in the 
most recently discovered work on ancient Indian Mathematical lore, 
the Ganita-sdrasamgraha of Mahivir&cirya (c, 830 A.D,), there 
is a discussion on the calculation with zero.* In the first chapter of 
this book we find the word and letter system of numerals, though 
there is no indication of the numerals with the place value, But in 
the second chapter there is a long discussion on the 4any abindu. 

It is not till the time of Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) that we find traces in 
writing of a perfected system of numerals with the place value of zero. 
From that time the modern Sanskrit numerals 

Li 2 = a | q tc = # © 
ES Baa Sof = Sasa ew 
came into use. 

But Bhaskara mentions the names of a number of works in the 
concluding chapter of his Bija-ganita from which he gathered materials 
for his work:— 

“As the treatises of Brahmagupta, Sridhara, and Padmanabha 
are too diffuse, [ have compressed the substance of those works in a 
well-seasoned compendium for the benefit of learners,” (verse 2), 

Colebrooke was fortunate enough to secure a copy of Sridhara’s 
arithmetic and there he found an indication of the ise ote calpai 
with place value, 


1 D,E, Smith and L. C. Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. 


2 From a letter to D. E, Smith from G. F. Hill of the British 
Museum, — 

3 D, E. Smith in the Bibliotheca Mathematica, vol, IX (3), 
pp. 100-110. —P 
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We have thus seen that the following types of numerals prevailed in 
ancient India which by evolution gave rise to the modem numerals : 
t x = a a = & € = 


€ 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 o 9 oO 
Kharosthi— l fh mW WM 


Asoka— vob Moin + 
Ss 
ines ew Se EF SE Pe 
i = 43 = o F a 
“Cave” — a = * | : 
Roe i oe oe 


Letter— teawaoy ews (very primitive}, 

The last ones are first letters of the words, eka, dvi, tri, catar, 
pafica, ga}, sapta, agfa, Nava. 

+ ‘The modern Sanskrit ‘y' has no doubt originated from 
combined with “Asoka” 1. 

2 = from Nanaghat = . One spur mark inside made it two. 

3 a from Nanaghat =. Two spur marks inside made it three. 


4 « from “Cave” + The super-imposition ot the last side 
“a 


stroke of three made it four. 

y from g witha spur at the foot, 4. 

« from Asoka “six” with a spur at the loot. 

® from Nanaghat “seven” turned through a right angle. 
c from “Cave” “eight” with the tail shortened. 


ms oO; on 


9 ¢ from Nanaghat “nine” with the upper part turned, e or 


from “Cave” “nine” turned. 
6 « from circle or from Nanaghat CH (ten). 
714 


This last theory of the development of the modern numerals is 
entirely my suggestion, A minute examination of the formation of all 
the types of ancient Hindu numerals led me to believe in this theory, in 
order to explain the modern numerical forms." 

In this chapter I have tried to trace the gradual development of 
the Hindu numerals on the distinct and direct testimony of ancient 
writers on arithmetic, ( To de continued ) 

SUKUMAR RANJAN Das 


: Also Burnell, South Indian Palwography, 1574: 


Vee, _a oe Cs 


aa ee eae 





On Metals and M etallurgy in Ancient India 
I 
Metallurgy in the Re-vede 


Many scholars, even up to the present day, are apt to disbelieve 
that IRON was known to the ancient ‘Hindus as is seen from the 
following lines which appeared in the Smithsonian Annual Report of 
FOTT, p» 520: “Blackenhorn maintained (Zeitsch. Ethnol., 1907, p. 368) 
that iron was generally known in India at least as carly as 1500 B, C, 
but he was unable to produce proots for this assertion, and as little was 
G. Oppert able conclusively to prove that it was known asearly as 1000 
B. C, (Zeitsch. Ethnol., 1908, p. 60). It was merely a conviction of 
Oppert which he could argue with probable reasons, but not support 
with positive proofs, Hence I would emphasize the statement that iron _) 
finds made in strata of old East India ruins of the tenth to fifteenth I 
pre-Christian centuries do not justify the conclusion that there existed 
a native iron industry among the Hindus. Such objects only prove 
that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with iron utensils but not 
that they actually made them. We have few accounts of the use of 
iron by the Hindus, and these scarcely favour the assumption of a 
native iron industry, but rather suggest that the Hindu iron utensils 
of the tenth to fifteenth centuries B.C. were foreign importations, and 
the Phoenicians will probably have to be considered as the importers 
of such iron manufactures. For, in my opinion, it has been proved = 
above that the Phoenicians at least as early as 3000 B.C. had regular 
commercial relations with India which they carried on from Eloth- 





Aelana on the Red Sea. If then, at the period 1300 B.C. iron and ip 
steel utensils were practically unknown to the Hindus, as may well : 


be assumed, while among the Phoenicians they were objects. of com- oo 
mon barter, it seems natural that the latter carried such articles to : 
India to use for barter. It is, therefore, not only not impossible, but 
very probable that in excavations in India, especially on the sites OF adie 
harbours, such isolated imported Pheenician iron and stect articles will 
be found,”4 a - a 










“a PD aeinas ep adie OF Eva Me 
by the Smithsonian Institution from the Germat 
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Such inferences as the above owe their origin to a common beliet 
that irom was not known in India in the Mantra Age, for most of 
the Vedic scholars cannot yet come toa decisive conclusion as to 
whether the ‘“Ayas” of the Re-Veda could be interpreted as 
iron." 

One would see, however, after a careful investigation into the 
subject of Metals and Metallurzical processes in the Rg-veda itself, 
that it mentions three metals only, ois, Afirapra, Kajata and Avas, of 
which the first one may be definitely identified with ge/d, the sccond 
with sifver and the third with fron. 

| The evidences in support of the identification of “Ayas’ with “iron” 

are too many and mostly conclusive. They may, however, be grouped 

| wnder three distinct headings, viz., (1) Primary, from the definite men- 
|, tions in the Rg-veda itself, (2) Secondary, from the traditions in support 
=f of the Re-vedic statements and from post-Vedic literature, (3) Collateral, 
from a comparative review of statements on the subject from diverse 
authors both foreign and Indian. 

Such evidences, taken collectively, would certainly offer most reli- 
able materials for a clear and definite solution of the long tried equation 
<hertatan antiquarian research, which would most evidently go 

disprove such erroneous conclusions as the German scholar Belck 
a arrived at, and most firmly and positively uphold that a native 
iron industry existed in ancient India in an age pirastenrtnect the 
beginning of all history. 

Contemporaneous civilisation is ever eager to know the state of the 
society and its adjuncts that existed on the face of the globe in the 
remotest past. This period of the hoariest antiquity may be rightly 
included in an age generally called the Age of the SamAttis, and 
the age of the Rg-veda can be regarded as the oldest one. 
Indeed though scholars differ in determining the actual age of the Re- 















Erfinde der Eisentechnil in éeitschrilt fir Ethnologic, vol.42, 191 5: 
part 1, pp- 15-30. Fr. 

4 Vincent Smith’s Review {in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, January, igis) of fron in Ancient India by Prof. Fan- 
chanan Neogi, in which he observed “the fact that Sayana 
assumed ‘Ayas' in various passages of the Rg-vedato mean “iron” 
does not prove that to be the real meaning, I am. not sonvineed that 
g- vedic Ayas must necessarily. be interpreted as “iron”, r s, 


——s =. ot 








‘plain Matter-c 


subject of much doubt and controversy. 


Fl 
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veda, yet they all seem to agrée on one point that the Rg-veda 
is the oldest record of human civilisation on earth, One may, there- 
fore, be naturally inquisitive as to the state of the civilised life 
in those ancient times in the land we live in. 
“Amongst the great turning points in the history ol culture” says a 
distinguished scholar, “‘may with good reason be reckoned the epoch 
when man makes his first acquaintance with the metals” and thus the 
knowledge of the metals being considered as one of the principal 
characteristics of human civilisation, it would be most suggestive to an 
orientalist to find out the state of metallurgy in the Rg-vedic age, | 
The task, pleasing and interesting no doubt as it is, is beset with the 
greatest difficulties possible, inasmuch as, an enquiry of this nature, 
if it carries any value, must be based on pure scientific principles, 
But the Rg-veda is not a treatise on metallurgy nor does it speak of — oft 
the metals in a general and scientific way. Our data must be 
gleaned from amass of poetic and literary materials and will often be 
found in the form. of archaic similesand metaphors; seldom in 
f-fact forms. of expression, Further this data being em- 
bodied in the high-flown language of religious and fervent hymns of 
prayer composed by bards of yore, the difficulty of their proper elucida- 
tion becomes at once apparent. Therefore, it is evidently necessary 
for the inquirer to make a careful and comparative study of the various 
commentaries, annotations and writings of diverse authors, foreign 
and Indian, using as best as he can, the modern scientific methods. 
Further a proper acquaintance with the traditions and traditionary 
customs still prevalent in India, as well as, a fair knowledge of the Vedic 











rituals would also be highly useful to the inquirer. . oa 
It is thus seen to be a task of stupendous difficulty and it ‘is only 
the interest. and importance of the enquiry that emboldens me to ; 


offer to the public, the results of my investigation, as 4 humble contri- 
bution to the subject. : 

Lf we confine our enquiry to the Rg-veda alone, we will find that 
in that age three metals only were known. They are Airenya, 
identified with geld, Rajata identified with silver and Ayas, the identi- 
fication of which with iron or copper or éromse has long been a 











Of Hirenya there are about a hundred mentions in the Rr da 
in various forms while Yaska in his Nirukta gives sixteen synonyms 
for the term all meaning gold. From these we have a good glimpse 


into the knowledge of gold amongst the ancient Vedic people, 
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gold was highly valued in the Rg-vedie age is amply evidenced by 
the Rg-veda itself; The Vedic hymns addressed to various deities 
abound with fervent prayers for gold—Afiranyam. This shows 
clearly the passionate hankering after gold in that ancient age. The 
Vedic singers would pray to their deities to give them sons bedecked 
with gold.» They would very often describe their gods /ndra, Mitra, 
Varuga, etc, as golden in hue* driving from golden seats? in golden 
chariots* having shafts or poles*, wheels and axles all bright as 
gold* with golden reins for the horses? who had golden manes® 
and were bedecked with golden ornaments.* They would often 
compare their deities to gold itself asin 1, 4,§; Rudra is said to be 
shining in splendour like the Sun, and refulgent and bright as gold. They 
wore gold rings on their fingers,"° gold earrings on their ears** and 
had on them golden neeklets?? and armlets too", They would most 
‘frequently compare the lighténing flashes to clear and bright gold,* 
They used to call the Sun and its licht as bright as gold at break 
of dawn.’* Thus “the tawny" Rudra they would say “adorns himself 
with bright gold."* They would designate the progenitor of the 
orale the “i igi as “Sfiranyagaréha™’* (the golden foetus) 
anc rasa as “Hiranyasfiifa,"'* (the hoard of gold), T hey would: 
very ena identity “the soma” with the fountain of gold,'® inasmuch 
as, by its influence, as they fully believed, they could win any amount 








tr i, 122, T4. 
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of gold.. To them their gods had golden eyes and golden tongues? 
and golden teeth” and they had the power of bestawing gold upon 
them.* They would often speak of the celestial horses as grold- 
feathered* and the gods themselves as golden handed,* ie, meaning 
either the hands were adorned with gold for making gifts of they were 
wrought of gol itself. They would also speak definitely at times of having 
secured Inmps of gold,* as well as pitchers full of gold # They would 
sing the hymns in praise of their deities applying such epithets as pleas- 
ing, bright and purest gold.* Indra's Vajra (thunderbolt) they would 
often describe as bright ard beautiful as gold.2® They would very 
frequently mention in their prayers gold—gold that glitters,?+ They 
would speak of their gods’ arrows?* and the water ewers! "too to be 
wrought of gold, They would also speak of Varuna as wearing 
golden coat of mail. They would be often seen Mentioning treasures 
of gold.'* They would also not very unfrequently refer to their 
gods as bedecked with gold.'* They would describe their. kings 
as gold to look upon.'? The Soma-juice, the heavenly nectar of life, 
they would very often describe as entering into golden jars (Aalasas).1* 
The places of sacrifice even would be spoken of as golden.” The 
heavenly birds they would describe as of golden colour.® The birds 
Vena (Savitar's Swans) they would describe as having golden pinions.*4 
They would very often refer to golden cloths,?* golden mantles?" and 
gold trappings,** They would often speak of gold that gives wealth,?# 


t ix, 78, 4. 2 i, 35,8; vi, 71, 3. 

3 V, 2, 3. 4 ii, 35, 10; x, ror, 2, 

5&6 i, 22, 54 i, 35,9; 10; iti, $4, 11; vi,50,8; Fay 4; 
vii, 34,4; 38, 2. 7 Vi, 47, 235 % 48,4. 8 i, 117, 12. 


g villi, 65, ir (that there was known a distinction between 
the purest gold and the ordinary one is indicated. So it would be 





apparent that the brightest and the purest gold was the objective of 
the Vedic singers). al al a 
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that is self luminious'. and heightening the pleasure of mankind. 
They would speak of Indra as possessing a bull’s strength in his golden 
whip" and bringing treasures bright and golden,é They woule 
address the Maruts as having gold chains on their breasts and visors 
wrought of gold on their heads.* They would speak of the robes 
that were spread on the horses to clothe them and of the upper cover- 
ings and the trappings as golden and adorned with an array of golal 
jewels.* They would frequently refer to golden helmets’ and golden 
swords too." They would tell of Pusan travelling in the mid-ocean or 
air in golden ships.* | They would mention of golden celestial doors 
filled up with their frames on high.’9 They would often speak of 
winning gold as anything.?* At times they would be showing a chronic 
longing for gold and gold and nothing else? The driving box of 
Savitar’s chariot they would describe often as golden,+® They would 
speak of ‘eni'as invested with golden colours bright with hues of gold,*+ 
They would most frequently pray in their hymns of prayer for becoming 
wealthy in horses, kine, cattle and gald.?* And gold being their object 
of desire they were often found to pray fervently to their worshipful 
deities for pouring on then wealth in goods, treasure and gold?" They 
would most definitely pronounce their cherished GAhriam (clarified 
butter or sacred oi!) to be golden in colour.'* They would also clearly 
tefer to the washing and -cleaning of gold for purification.’* They 
would be frequently found to speak of golden paths (Airenyavert- 
ani). That the river Sindhu was full of golden beds is definitely 
mentioned inthe Rg-veda.t® The river Syarasvatt has been described as 








tv, 87,5. 2X, 107, 7. 3 Vil, 33, 11. 

4 WZ) 00 | viiy 34). 3 5 ¥, 54,1: 

6 4, 162,16; , 33, 8. 7 hi-34, 3 viii, 7, 28. 
8 i, 42,6; vii, 97, 7; viii, 7, 32, 9 vi, 58, 3, 
To. ix, 5,5. It ix, 86, 39; x, 48, 4. 
12 ix, 27, 4, 13°«Ciii, 23, 8, 14 vi, 16,38, 


15. 1, 30, 17 ; 92, 16; 94,9; vill, 22,17; ix, 40,4; 61, 3; 63, 18. 

16 . wii, 90, 6 ; viii, 32, 9; ix, 69, 8 ; 72,9; 86, 39); ixy 97, 5a, 
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18 i, 117, 5. cf, Taittirtya Sambita, vi, t, wit 

19 |, 92,18; v, 75; 25 35 vill, 5, 112; 8, ry S%)-B:i - = 

20 -X, 75, 8—Sindhu or modern Indus (The Sands of the Indus 
at Cuttock are also washed for gold, See Ball, Geology of India, iii, 
p. 210 (1881 Edn), 
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abounding in gold, “terrible with golden paths" The Vedic bard 
would sing, "this river with his lucid flow attracts you more than 
all the streams, even Sindhu with his path of gold," 

From such a long array of similes and metaphors and a luxuriant 
terminology founded on the term “ Hiranya” -as also from descriptions | 
pure and simple, that are often met with in the Rg-vecic hymns 
one could easily conclude that the people of the Be-vedic antiquity had 
an extensive knowledge of and practical acquaintance with gold and 
its usefulness in its manifold forms of jewellery, embroidery and per- 
haps even coinage. 

Again it may be easily conceived from the fact of their mentioning 
the various rivers and their beds as full of gold that that noble metal 
used to be found on the beds of the rivers’ whence they used to be 
carried for purification by washing and then finally to the melting 
pots* to be molten into Jumps, 





1 RBv.,-vi, 61, 7: | 2. Ryv., viii, 26, 18. 

3 “The sands of all the rivers which flow from the Alps contain 
gold. Thus, for instance, the sands of the Upper Rhine have for 
centuries been washed for gold although the richest portion. of the sand 
contains only about 56 parts of gold to to niillion. Gold has alo 
been found in many streams in Cornwall and the precious metal js 
now being worked to a considerable extent in North Wales....... 
In Asia gold ocenrs chiefly on the eastern flanks of the Urals and in 
other parts of Siberia, but the metal has been found in almost all 
parts of this continent specially in India and Corea” —Roscoe, 
Chemistry, Vol. I. p. 388, 

“The most striking feature of the gold deposits of the Assam 
Valley is the universal distribution of the metal in extremely small 
percentages througheut the gravel of the river neh c= Hake Com- 
mercial Products of India, p. 566, “y 

“At the time of his visit he (Dr. Walker) could hear aibthing 
locally of this mine, but learnt that washing had been carried on com- 


paratively recently in the streams which feed. the Se the 


South "—Rall, Geology of [ndia, LIL, p. 188. _s 
“It has. been not unfrequently stated that all the rivers of the 
Punjab, the Ravi alone excepted, contain cuniferous sands... 
the rivers and streams of this province do as a general rule contain 
gold.—Ball, Geology af India, 111, p. 209. 
4 Ky, vi, 3) 4. sy 
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The metallurgical processes for obtaining gold, therefore, so far 
as we are informed from the Rg-veda alone, were clearly in those 
days of remotest past, quite simple as consisting of gathering sandy de- 
posits from the river beds, washing them clean with water and the fine 
powder thus obtained was brought to the melter's pot to be molten 
into lumps. By this process very pure gold was obtained. ‘That this 
metallurgical process, though very simple, yet compares most favour- 
ably with that existing even at the present date could be easily 
Seen. 1 

Thus we see * gold, renowned in Riakoly, gold which glitters int 
the sands of rivers and is usually deposited in the veins of mountains, 
pure and unmixed gold, the beautiful gleam of which rouses the desires 
of the savage’ as much as the ease with which it can be worked 
attracts the artistic sense of more civilised man ; gold highly prized and 
highly abused, which is decried by moralising poets now as mmelins 
irreperum, now as ferro-sdzeutius, but which is equally desired by all, 
won for itself its high position in the esteem of man in an age, 
that lies beyond the beginning of all history."'® 

_“ Kajafa™ the second metal, known as silver we met with once 
only in the Re-veda® inthe form of an adjective to aiva (horse) 
which may be construed to mean “white.” Thus we cannot see 


i “The 1 extraction of the particles of gold from alluvial sands 


is effected by taking advantage of the high specific gravity of the 
metal (19°3) which causes it to remain behind, whilst the sand, which 
is very much lighter (sp, gr, 26) is carried away by water. This washing 
is commonly performed by hand, in wooden or metal bowls, in which 
the sand is shaken up with water, and the light portions dexterously 
poured off, so as to leave the grains of gold at the bottom of the 
vessel."—Bloxam, I[werguntc Chemistry, p. 404. 

“The simplest method of gold mining, namely, alluvial-washing 
or Placer-digginz, as it is termed in California, come down from the 
simple pan-washing to hydraulic mining in a stupendous scale, neces- 


-sarily requires a considerable quantity of running water, This or 


a similar process was in usé amongst the ancients*—R oscoe, Chemistry, 
vol, II, p. 390, 

2 Schrader, Prelasiovic Antiquities (Jevon's translation, A890), 
p.. 169. 


"3 Iiv., viii, 25, 22. 
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anything about the metallurgy of this metal at so remote a period 
of our civilisation, From this it is evident that silver was very rarely f 
used in that age of the dim past, and not much favoured like gold by l 
the people of those ages long gone by. “The preference, thus de 
monstrated,” observed a learned scholar.' “for silver to gold at a 
very early period in the history of human culture undoubtedly finds 
its explanation in the later and rarer appearance of that metal amongst 
the oriental nations and amongst mankind generally, a phenomenon 
which is clearly indicated by facts of archeology (cl: Lubbock, Pre- 
historic Times, pp. 3, 20, 22, 25) and is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that silver occurs only in mountains and not iy the sands: n 
of rivers and on the whole is not of such widespread occurrence and = 
is harder to get than gold.” ra 
Next, as regards “ayas,’ the thir] Rg-vedice metal round which | 
= have been woven the most subtle threads of controversy and doubt 
as to its sae identification, there are as many as ney references in 
the Re-veda 
The Vedic bards. are profise in their use of wacat lary “ayas" and, 
indeed it is no less copious than that used of “Aivanya” or wold But it 
is. a remarkable fact that they are very particular in calling. Indra's horse i 
bright and beautiful as “Arranz.” but as to its legs they describe ee 
them as wrought of “epas,"" a hard metal as they apparenth> — 
desired to speak of the lorses as possessing very strong legs. ae e 
for fast and. swift running, Almost all the comparisons that are 
found to be made with “eyas" seem to be quite apt signifying the — 
io: idea of either sharpness or strength or both combined. The arrow, — 
a weapon of considerable importance, owing to the part it plays as 
a: sharp and strong weapon of war, they would describe as “yout 
kham"* or ‘ayoagraya,"" i.e. tipped ‘with “ayas”’ to render it 
sharp as well as strong, They would otten call Indra as being 
“aya apagli,”* ive, armed with claws of “ayay” as they would: 
extremely sharp like those of the hawk for slaying daspur or 
robbers, The “Jatavedas” they would call "oes i _, armed 
with the teeth of pas (for attacking demons ‘The .“Matuts 
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‘they will address as “ayodamstras”,' i.e., having tusks of “ayas" as 
sharp and effective as those of the wild boars. The progeny of Indra 
have been termed “ayahiiprs,"* i.e, having stout and strong jaws like 
those made of “ayas.” The “Soma"they will often Speak of as entering into 
its ayas fashioned home,* ite, the receptacle which has been framed by 
hammering with a tool made of “ayas,” evidently indicating the strength 
and hardness of the metal as well as the hammer itself. The 
God “Savitar” has been called “apohany,"'4 ic., having cheeks as 
strong as those of vayas,” They speak of “agni" as whetting 
his splendour like the edge of “apas,’'s clearly indicating that 
“ayas” would admit of being sharpened, Again they are found to 
address—"Be gracious, Indra ‘sharpen my thought as it were a blade of 
“ayas."* They would also Mention cauldrons or huge pots of 
ayas,"" tor pouring or heating or holding milk of cows, evidently 
indicating that “ayas being touch could be beaten into large vessel<, 
Very frequently they would call Indra “Gyara"* ie, having the weap- 
on wrought of “ayas’ ancl therefore fierce even against the strony. 
Indra's vajra has often been mentioned as Wrought of “yas ,® 

stuck fastin his hands!° and having a thousand very sharp edges—one 








From al! these descriptions one could easily understand the nature 
and characteristics of the third Re-vedic metal “ayes.” Tt was 


could be sharpened at the same time into murderous weapons, admit 
of being easily forged or worked into tools and beaten into desired 


Again in the Re-veda IV, 2, 17 wehave the definite mention of sme ]t- 
ing of “ayas.” We have the Vedlic bards singing in this hymn—“purify 
us by smelting ike ore”,"* meaning the purification of humanity as 
ore is purified by smelting in the hands Of “Aarmiras" 14 oy smiths, 





1 i, 88, 5. 2 i¥,-37, 4 
3 ix, 1, 2; So: 2. 4 Vi, 71, 4. 
5. Vi,3, 5. © vi, 47, 10, 
7 Vy 30, 15... 8 i, $6, 3: 
9 i, Bo, 12, 10 viii, 96, 3. 
ti x, 66, 3; 4; 12 x, 06, 8, 
FZ tv, 3, 37, If 1x, P72, 2; .%, 72, 2. 
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We have here a definite mention of “Karmiira” of “Dhimatr’?’ in 
connection with “ayas"—a particular guild of artisans associated with 
the work of “ayas," Again we have.a clear and most definite mention 
of ‘weaiang’* in connection with the acts of the smiths often iden- 
tied with the forging of “ayas”. This forging is very clearly des- 
cribed in Rv UX, 112, 2, thus—“with dry faggots of trees, and 
fans of bird’s wings and bright whetting stones, the Aermiiras 
(engaged in the making of arrows) would desire for rich men (to buy 
them). Evidently then we have in reference to “ayas” the process 
of smelting or purifying the ore, forging and then welding by particular 
guilds “Dhmatps” or “Karmaras,” the master smiths, Added to these 
if we bring in the facts already enumerated above that “ayas” requires 
to be dard, fough, tenacious admitting the process of sharpening, 
then a scientific mind could not but construe it as sro (of steely 
= character) and nothing else.” For “ayas’ if identified with gold, . 

or silver or even copper would not answer to having sir titeneonay = 

the properties ascribed to it, of being Aard, tough, tenacious, malleable 5 i 

ductie—a metal that is purified by smtelting ores, one that conld-be 7 
2 welded and at the same time admit of being sharpened into toolsand [| 
weapons and beaten into any desired shape, etc. While in the absence | 
of “tin” in the whole of the ‘“Re-veda"™! we could be hardly justified / 





1 Rvy., ¥; 9 5. 2 Rv. x, 81, 3. 
3 “Bar-iron is a hard, grey, lustrous metal. Its texture is fibrous, 
When heated it first becomes pasty, and in this condition may be : 
=~ welded. At a greater temperature it may be fused, At red-heat 7. 
it is both ductile and malleable ; compared with other metals its tenacity 
is enormous"—Tidy, Handdook of Modern Chemistry, p. 351. 
“When carbon is absent or only present in a very small quantity 
‘we have wrought iron, which is comparatively soft, malleable, ductile, e 
weldable, easily forgeable, and very tenacious, but not fusible re 
at temperatures rarely attainable in furnaces, and not se eeee 2 of 
tempering like steel. When present in certain proportion Wigs Heats 
of which cannot be exactly prescribed, we have ee: Saeioa kines : 
of steel which are Aighly elastic, malleable, ductile, forgeable, weldable, | 
and capable of receiving very different degrees of hardness by tempering, 
even so as to cut wrought iron with facility and fusible in furnaces.” - 
Percy's Metallurgy, ps. 102. 
. 4 Trapu denotes ‘tia’ in the Atharva-veda (xi. 3, 8) — 
eA later, mer <eas 
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in introducing at all any idea of bronze, But even if for argument’s 
sake we ever attempt to bring in such a hypothesis, it would utterly 
fail as untenable, as the only bronze known ta Lidia m=. bellinetal, 
or any kind of bronze if it was at all then known, could pot be 
identified with the qualities possessed hy “ayas” as mentioned jn 
the Re-+veda, Thus taking ‘all points into consideration, “ayas” cinnot 
but mean “iron,” which is a metal, ordinarily obtained by sine(tiag ores 
and 8 foneh, fenncious, malleable and ductile, at the same ‘time 
very ard, could admit of being easily sharpened. the ouly metal that 
could be welded anc allow of being forged’ in the way as described 
inthe Re-veda.' And this identification of “ayas” js clearly affirmed 
by the Vedic bard's: associating Vayas” with “harita™- je, with 
the colour of the Morning Sum (nat rising Sun) which is faintly bluish 
shining and dazzling in brilliance like the blade of adamask steel, 

_ Further, the very mention in the Bg-veda of a particular guild 
"Karmara" or blacksmith, stil] know: to prevail on Indian soil plying 
on its most ancient profession of forging iron and nothing ¢lse under 
the strict traditionary discipline of the caste-system affords a proof 
of the existence of iron in those ages. While the clear and definite 
description of a very sharp shaving instrument “lesttra’™ (razor) 
and the fact of killing horses- with weapons by a single stroke,' 
a@ custom still prevalent in animal Sacrifices throughout India are 
evidences which throw considerable light on our ideas of ‘ayas” and 
support our attempt to identify it with iron and iron. alone, 


1 It may be pointed: out, however, that bronze, whatever may 
be its compositon, contd never be welded, and no metal, as js very 
well known to all. scientific Men, Save and except frog could 
admit of being wef? at all, Electric welding waz pot known in’ the 
Rg-vedic ave Agaiy the process of smelting for purification from 
ores-could only be applicable to rom alone, inasmuch as, it coukl! not 
be identified with capper sinelting which was neyep *9 simple—a fact 
best known to chemists and metallurgists, Further the idea. of 
purification of bronze of ty kind by smelting would be scientifically 
most irrelevant, | 

2X, 96, 3 4 

3 1, 166, to: viii, 4s 10; ¥.28, 9, 

4 1, 162, 20, 
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Now “ayas" being identified with from we can now 
somewhat describe its metallurgy in that remote period of 
human civilisation, Thé metal was found in the ores, which were = 
amelted for purification by a particular guild called “djbmaér™ 
identified also with “Xarwira or blacksmiths, The smelting was 7 
done by means of a furnace with dried faggots of trees as fuel 
and bellows of birds’ wings. The iron balls thus smelted were then 

== hammered down and welded into lumps. In forging tools of iron 
the process would consist in heating the iron in a smith’s forge worked 
with bellows, ard hammering, welding the. parts together and ’ 
finally sharpening on clean whetting stones. The vessels made were = 
beaten into shape probably by hand-hammering like that still used 
in India, Very probably smelting and forging used to be carried 
: en in the same forge or furnace. ‘These processes compare ~~ 
favourably with those now done by the Indians in geperal even Bio 
to the present times, 
Thus from the above it is seen that the (nae of the 
metallurgy of iron in those avcient days of civilised life wa s 
















> pretty advanced one and we have it from the Re-veda ‘en - — 
from the household utensils of jars, pots, kettles, vessels of — 
various types, tongs, scissors, sharp razors, needles, pipes, tubes, i 

: awls, hammers, and the agricultural da deinnita> such af plough-share, 

spade, shovel, furrow, sickle to warriors’ helmets, coats of mail, spears, 


a axes, daggers, swords, lances, and arrows were all known to them 
— _ and even the substitution of a broken-limb by one made. of iron,* x 


-. the sure indication of skill in the making of surgical implements, wae ‘7 
also not beyond their scope. 
(To de continued) a - 
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Siege of Bednore, 1783 


Tipu Sultan's own story—translated from his Memoirs (India 
Office MS,)—and accounts of two English eye-witnesses 


I] 


The English force marched out, “the next day", to a place fixed 
for the burial of such of their troops as had fallen. The Sultan's 
Sardirs “stood in their way", and “searched” them 
eran Sasa closely, “one by one” (fard-fard), Those “cursed people” 
narrative, were found to have carried secretly coins (atari coins) 
and other jewels, which had been concealed, “sewed up" 
in all their garments." They had “made holes** “in the cheeks of 
goats™” and “filled” them “with jewels” and other ( valuable ) things. 
They had concealed gold coins in their loaves (win), Jewels were also 
found to have been concealed inside the pipes and in the bottoms of 
5 Auggas (bubble bubbles) And they had also “concealed jewels 
and gold pieces" in their “private places."* Some “sweepers” (Ahaé- 
ribin) “were engaged in this business” and “every thing was brought 
out,!"# 


1 “Dar tamimi dukht (dokht)-cpircha-khud piuhini wa nthini 
Matdri wa jawaihir dukhia (dokhta) éudand.” 

2 “Strats namiida”, having made holes. 

3 “Dar hala--gisfandin (gosfandin)”. 

4 “Dar mawisi 'makigiga™, 

5 There may be a great deal of exaggeration in this account of 
the Sultan, but the whole thing, however, cannot altogether be rejected 
asafictitious story, The fact that the Sultan’s men made a vigorous 
search of the members of the English force, that they made a very 
close search of their bodies, is sufficiently proved by the statements 
of Capt. Oakes and Lt. Sheen (passim). One may doubt, of course, 
whether as aresult of this search, coins, jewels, etc, were actually 
discovered in abundance from all the alleged places of conceal 
enumerated by the Sultan, As regards this point also, one would not 
be perhaps justified in wholly disbelieving his statements. The Sultan, 
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At the time of the search, the Sultan continues, “some male and 
female children belonging to the Sarkar", who had been carried away 
by the English, “dressed after their own fashion’, “cried out.” “About 
five hundred [such] persons were found” with them. “After due search”, 
the Sultan’s people [those found with the English] were all separated 
from the “Nazarenes"—the believers ( Musalmans ) were thus all 
Separated from the “unbelievers” (or “infidels")' and the “poly- 
theists.” * 

The Sultan next gives the justification of the step taken against 
the English. As they “did not", he says, “keep” their written promise, 
all of them were made prisoners and handed ever [ in separate batches ] . 
lo the charge of different high officers ( of his government ). At the 
time of the search, the Sultan writes, “ten or twelve Muhammadan 
ladies” were also found, who had been [ previously | captured by the 
“Nazarenes” from Surat and Bengal, and [so long] "kept with them”. 
They were now “set free” by his men. Here ends the Sultan's narrative 
of the Bednore incident, We shall now give below the English version. 
> Saal 


THE ENGLISH VERSION 


Capt. Oakes writes that aftera siege of 17 days, “a cessation of 
The capitula- arms took place” on the 24th of April, 1783. On 
borate Saad the 26th, General Matthews called a council of war, 
Oakes, which after deliberating on the situation of affairs 4 
came to the resolution of capitulating on the following terms : Mi 
(1) “That the garrison should march out of the fort with the ? 
honours of war, and pile their arms on the glacis.” 


who is never tired of using abusive terms about his vanquished enemy, 


may, of course, be suspected of giving a grossly exaggerated account, 
in order to discredit his enemy. But it should, at the same time, be 
pointed out that there is hardly anything in it that can be rejected as 
altogether absurd. [tis now really very difficult for us to find out the 
whole truth about the incident. 

[t “Kwfirin"—from Agfr, unbeliever, infidel. (Ar. plu., Awffar. 
Auffargn—double plural with Pers, suffix.) 

2 “Muashrikin"—plu. of Mushrit, one who believes in many gods, 
a polytheist [Steingass]. ees ; 
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(2) “That all public stores should remain in the fort.” 

(3) “That all prisoners, taken since the siege began, should be 
delivered up.” 

(4) “That after being joined by the garrisons of Cowladroog and 
Anantapore, the wholeshould have full liberty to march unmolested 
with all their private property to Sadashagur, from thence to embark 
for Bombay,” 
 (s) “That Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur shall furnish a guard 
to march with the English troops, fur their protection through the 
country, which guard should be under the orders of Brigadier General 
Matthews.” 

(6) “That Tipoo Sultan. Nawab Bahadur should hkewise furnish 
the English’ troops with a plentiful buzzaur [ éasir ] and proper 
conveyances for sick and wounded during their march ta Sadashagur,"’ 

(7) “Thata guard of too Sepoys from the garrison of Bednore 
with their arms and accoutremente, and 36 rounds of ammunition, 
should attend Brigadier General Matthews, as a bodypuard, durh 
the march to Sadashagur.” 

(8) “vind that Tipoo Sultan Nawab Bahadur, for the performance 
of the articles on his part, should deliver two hostages pricr to the 
garrison’s marching out of the fort" 

Lt, Sheen has narrated how the English force made a last desperate 
attempt to continue the struggle after General Matthews fad already 
= sent the terms of capitulation to the Sultan. This 
be eis incident has weither been mentioned in the Sultan's. 

Meinoirs nor in the narrative of Capt. Oakes. Tt. 
Sheen's narrative may be. stated as follows: After the continuation 
of the siege for 20 days, General: Matthews was “at length obliged to 
send out a flag of truce and afterwards terms of capitilation.” The 
Sultan “acceded 10 these terms”, “which were to leave in the fort all 
the property” they (the English) “had taken", and “to agree not to 
fight against him [the Sultan] for a stipulated tinte’.* The Sultan on 
his part “promised to let” the English force “return unmolested” to 
their “own garrison”; but they “were first to march out and pile” their 
arms “in the front” of the Sultan’s army. “These conditions were 
thought $0 ignominious”, that they prepared themselves “for fresh 3 








1 Narrative of Capt. Oakes; pp, 1-2: = eb 
2 The latter point has not been mentioned by Capt. Oakes, nor has 
it been found in the Sultan’s version. | 
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hostilities.” And, “the next morning at daybreak”, they “accordingly 
made a sally in two divisions", and “stormed” the Sultan's: “‘orand 
battery”, and there “killed a few of the French and about one hundred 
irreguiars.”” This was “accomplished almost in an instant’, but the 
main body of the Sultan’s troops soon surrounded them, so that they 
were forced “to retreat with precipitation into the fort”, in the course of 
which. Lt. Sheen received “a slight wound.”? A “council of war" 
was then held within the fort, in which “all the officers present” agreed 
to accept the “proffered terms". Lt, sheen says that at that time their 
sick and wounded numbered 530, who were “lying exposed to the 
Sun”, and, moreover, “a putrid fever’’ was then “racing in the fort,"* — 

After “the capitulation having been signed, the hostages 

received, and doolies sent for the sick and wounded", the English) 

garrison marched out of the fort on the 2th 
How te 4. April, —_ 1783. 14). Shoot, Waite 0a eae 
the edenbe © day, before they ieft the fort, General Matthews 
ae Pe “ordered all the officers to dtaw of the Paymaster- 
ment, General as much money @s they wanted.” At this, 

“both officers and men drew as much a3 they judgec 
they should have occasion for, some officers taking two thousand”, and 
“others one thousand pagodas", “This [money]", Lt. sheen continues, 
(qas all taken from the Sircar [Sardar] property, which by treaty was 
to belong to the captors, But the General, being apprehensive of so: 
much money being discovered in the possession of one man, ordered it 
to be distributed among the troops.” We further find it explicitly 
stated by Lt. Sheen in one place that “nota single rupee” was found: 
by the Sultan in the fort, after the English force had, left it.* 

“In the afternoon” of the 28th April, the English garrison marched 
‘outof the fort, and piled all their arms before. the Sultan's: force. 
i Capt. Oakes has given 3 detailed account of the incidents 
tae. Which followed. This is substantially corroborated by 





fore hadteft = Lt. Sheen's letter, We shall give below the full n 





ot Capt. Oakes, with reference to Lt sh 1een ‘sa count 
where necessary. 


t Pitic Sultan's account, we have noticed the incident of an 


Finglish attack on the Sultan’s battery on the 5th day and how it 


+ Lt Sheen’s letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 83-84. 
3 Lt, Sheen's letter, in Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 84-85, 87. — 


1. H. Q,, MARCH 1927 yl 
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After they had piled their arms, Capt, Oakes writes, they were 
“immediately escorted by a strong body of the enemy about half a mile 
beyond the Onore gate’. At that place; General 


Capt Oskes’ = Matthews “was informed that he must ¢ncamp that 


narrative, | / ah | 
night”, “to which he reluctantly consented”.' “When. 
the whole came up”, “the enemy surrounded” them, and “posted sentries 
on every side, beyond whom no person was permitted to pass.” 
General Matthews next learned from his body-guard that “the enemy 
had forcibly taken away their arms and ammunition, immediately on 
their leaving the fort, and had also deprived many of the officers of 
their side arms.” He further learned that “Lt, McKenzie of the 100th 
regiment”, who hada few days before been shot through the body. 
“was-forced out of his dooly [awiz or dolij by the enemy with their 
bayonets, as he was coming out of the fort, and several others were 
treated in the like cruel manner.’ He also heard that "Capt. Facey 
of the Bombay establishment, with $0 sick and wounded, were detained 
in the fort till the next morning, with Mr, Shields, Asst, Surfzeon”, 
“* © ® Early in the morning [of the 29th April], while the troops were 
preparing to march, the General received a message trom the Nawab 
desiring him to see him, together with Capts. Eames and Lendrum 





of the Bombay establishment, and Mr. Charles stuart, the pay-imaster”,, 


General Matthews accordingly went to see the Sultan, accompanied 
by the officers mentioned above and several of his servants. The 
hostages also, “of their own accord’, accompanied him, 

“Soon alter their departure”, Capt. Oakes continues, “a good 
buzzaur [éisar], furnished with a great variety of provisions and other 
articles, arrived in camp",2 “At the same time", “people came to carry 
away the doolies, out of which they threw the sick and wounded in 
a most inhuman manner, seizing those who had lately suffered 
amputation by the stumps, atid left them in that painful wretched 
condition upon the bare ground, entirely exposed to the heat of the 














1 Lt. Sheen also says that after being conducted “about a mile 
from the fort", they were asked “to halt till the morning”, and “then 
to march” to one of their settlements, 

2@ Lt. Sheen also says that after the departure of General 
Matthews, who was called for by the Sultan, the latter"sent sutlers,with 
all manner of liquors and provisions, of which the officers and soldiers 
made /rderal purchases [italics our own], having tasted none of these 
delicacies within the fort.” [Narrative of Capt. Oakes, Appendix, p, $7.] 
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Sun”. On“being asked the cause of such barbarous treatment”, “the 
brutes replied" that they had “received orders to make the doolies two 
feet longer.” 

The English force “waited with the greatest impatience” for the 
return of Gen, Matthews “till § o'clock in the morning, when intelli- 
gence was received that the general and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him were immediately on their arrival at the Darbar, without 
being admitted into the Nawah's presence, made close prisoners,” 

“At do o'clock at. nicht", they “were alarmed by the arrival of an 
additional force of the enemy, when the guards turned out and posted 
double centries all round”. “Their design was ensily seen through’, 
“though they endeavoured to lull” the suspicion of the English force 
with some “pretext”. 

“The next morning” (30th April), they perceived that the enechy 
had spies in every part’ of their camp, and “emissaries- employed to. 
entice the troops" to enter the service of the Sultan. At “about 10 
o'clock", a messenger arrived from the Sultan, who informed the 
people belonging tothe English force that they "were to remain there 
some days", and they were asked to tell him “what number of tents” 
they wanted, Capt, Oakes says that they “refused” the tents, “and 
wrote a letter tothe Nawab, “signed by all the officers’;* “requiring 
him immediately to fulfil the terms of capitulation”, The letter was 
"sent to him by Major Fewtrill of the Bombay establishment, but no 
answer was received,” 

The search was made in the morning, on the tst of May. The 
description of Capt. Oakes may be given as follows: “At 10 o'clock, 

a the buzzaur [éasar] was taken away, the guards ordered 
Ths Seaiey ane under arms, and all the European officers immediately 
Capt Oakes’ = sent for to the spot of ground from whence the: buzzaur 
| [éastr] had been taken, where we were, one by one, 
plundered by the enemy, éa ¢he most scandalous anNET, of our 





: We anit some difference between the accounts of F Capt Oakes 
and Lt Sheen. According to Lt. Sheen's statement, General 
Matthews alone was, on the 29th morning, called by the Sultan, and — 
“they met half-way between the two camps”. And on the next day 
(30th April), the Pay-master and other officers were sent for by the 
> and they were detained on their arrival, —s4 
= 2 According to to Lt. Sheen’s account, the — Sune officers, 
with all the eaptains the Pay-master and Commissary” were om hi 
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horses, ptelanqueens [palanquins], money, plate, watches, valuables, etc., 
and in short of every article except our bedding and cloaths [clothes], 
searching us mast minutely fn every pari, without the least regard te 
decency, (Italics our own.] The European soldiers, black officers, and 
Sepoys, with all their wives and children, as also all the camp followers, 
‘were searched and plundered in the same indecent, infamous manner, 
: and at 4 o'clock in the afternoon were marched under a strong guard 
to Bednore, the sick and wounded being left to perish on theground. 
Shortly after, the European officers with their servants were likewise 
conducted to Rednore, where we were closely confined in the barracks 
which had been formerly occupied by a battalion of our own Sepoys; 
and from. the time the villains began to search and plunder us, we had 
nothing of any kind to eat till 12 o'clock the next day, at which hour 
they brought and delivered to each person one pice and w seer of the 
coarsest rice, which they informed us was to be the daily allowance of 
officers and servants indiscriminately,’ 
Lt, Sheen gives the following account: On the “rst. of May, our 
eyes were fully opened as to the intention of the Nabob, when we 
_— were taken before the Buckshy [Bakhsh] or Pay-master 
re eek and ordered to be searched before him ; we were then 
stripped of our money, which, among the officers alone, 
amounted to 40 thousand pagodas, besides our watches, horses, camels, 
ete, They afterwards confined us in.a large yard, and fed us tipon a 
penny worth of rice per diem. Having remained in. this confinement 
-for a few days, they tore our cloaths [clothes] off in the most indecent 
tanner, coupled us in irons two and two together, and marched us in 
that manner, exposed to the damps at night and the heat of the Sun 
by day, afflicted no less by hunger than thirst, till they conducted us 
after 16 days’ march to a fort called Chittaldroug LChittledroog},""2 
The Sultan in his Memoirs has tried to justify his action, as we 





day (30th April) “sent for and detained” by the Sultan. In order to 


pacity, however, the English troops, he sent two brahmins to them, 
“with assurance that they would “all return the next day.” | 

I Narrative of Capt. Oakes, pp. 7-9. 

2 Lt Sheen's letter, in Narrutive of Capt, Oakes, Appendix, 
p. 63. 

The prisoners were brought to the fort of Chittledroog on_ the -2tst 


of May. [Narrative of Capt, Oakes, p. 19.] 
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have found, on the ground that the English had violated a very import- 

ant item of the solemn peace terms, by trying to take 
Stic iatife away secretly all the money, jewels, etc., from the Bed- 
able, nore fort, This action on the part of the English, even 

so far as the charge is corroborated by the statement 
of Lt. Sheen, mentioned before, was certainly a gross violation 
of a very important term of capitulation, which vitally affected the 
Sultan’s interest, It cannot, as such, be denied that the Sultan could 
really claim sufficient justification for the search, and even some justi- 
fication for the wholesale imprisonment of the English force, — It should, 
however, be pointed out that the very harsh and often inhuman treat- 
ment of the English prisoners of war, made on this occasion as well as 
in Hyder's reign, in different forts af the Sultan,? which can scarcely 
be justified by the laws of war of any civilized age, remains a stigma 
‘on Tipu Sultan’s administration. 

One may, of course, say that the Sultan had sufficient reason for 
having a strong grudge against the English, They had taken possession rs 
of Bednore and some other places by a secret transaction with the — 
traitor Ayas.KAt#, The English General and that traitor had tried to 
share between themselves a vast amount of the Sultan’s wealth at 
Bednore, as is clear from the statement of Lt Sheen and the 
evidence of Tarithd-TigT (see previous issue). They had, further, 
tried to deceive the Sultan by draining the Becnore treasury, in distinet 
violation of the terms of capitulation, This certainly added fresh 
fuel to the fre of the Sultan's wrath against them. It may, in this 
connection, be mentioned that in the Preface to the Narrative of Capt. 
Henry Oates, with Lt. Sheen's letter in the appendix, there is a note 
(perhaps of the publisher), which goes $0 far as to justify, on this 
ground, to a considerable extent, the Sultan's cruel treatment of the 
English prisoners, It runs as follows: “His (Sultan’s) conduct was” 
evidently founded upon principles of retaliation ; and candour must 


— - 





1 As vividly described by Capt.. Oakes ‘and Lt. Sheen, and by 
another English officer belonging to Col. Baillie's Detachment—all 
eye-witnesses and actual sufferers, [Narrative of the imprisonment and 
sufferings of the English officers and soldiers, by an officer of Cok 
Baillie’s Detachment—in Memoirs of the War in Asia, 1780-84 (2nGy_ 
ed., 1789); pp.15$ ff; Narrative of Capt. Henry Oakes, pp. 5-10, 19% 
4, 61-62, etc, te ln hh 
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acknowledge that the unjustifiable behaviour of the Company's army 
goes a considerable way in justification of that of the enemy.” 

Another important question arises in connection with the Sultan's 
conduct—namely, whether he had a preconceived plan of not allowing 
the English force to Eo away safely out of his clutches, If it Were 50, 
it can of course be said that perhaps the same fate would have befallen 
the English troops, even if they did not violate the capitulation terms, 

‘Lt. Sheen seems to have brought, in a mild form, a charge of this 

nature against the Sultan, He has not tried, it appears, to justify the 
English conduct, but. he Says that the Sultan. “determined to make’ 
ita plea for an infraction of the treaty." This has been asserted 
definitely by Wilks, “There js abundant reason”, he says, “to believe 
‘that Tipu had predetermined to seek some pretext for infringing its 
conditions [those of capitulation] ; but, an empty treasury, together 
with the money found on searching the prisoners, exempted him from 
the necessity of recurring to fictitious pleas,”* Beveridge has also 
echoed the same view, He has not, in the least, justified the English 
conduet, but he says that Tipu, “who only wanted a pretext for 
violating the capitulation, found toc good aone in the example thus 
set him” by the English army," 

Without sufficient evidence, itis difficult to assert that the Sultan 
diad really such a preconceived plan, and that he wanted only a pretext 
for doing so, Of course, that is quite possible, for certainly he bore a 
strong grudge against the Ehglish, 

~ But if the Sultan had really such a design, the English army surely 
did not act wisely in thus offering a fresh provocation and furnishing 
eee him a. sufficiently strong plea for taking such action, 
hearer en If one analyses the conduct of the English army, it would 
appear that a preed for wealth clouded the brain of 

General Matthews and other English officers, The former had already 
given a strong prool of his greed alter he had taken possession of 
Bednore. On the present occasion, it is épparent, he successfully made 
all the other English officers approve of the action by freely distribut- 
ing among them the wealth of the Bednore treasury, They are also, 
85 such, not immune from the blame, which, -of course, principally 





tr Lt. Sheen's letter (Narrative of Capt. Oakes, p. 87). 
2 Wilks, Mprorz, vol. II, p. 6r, ! 
3 Beveridge, yol,. IT, p. 518, 
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falls upon General Matthews. Their greed, it appears, overshadowed. 
their judgment, so that they could not perhaps think calmly of the 
possible consequences of the action, for which the whole army would 

suffer, Beveridge has, therefore, rightly criticised the English action 
in “fraudulently” emptying the Sultan's treasury. “Unfortunately”, 

he says, “a rapacity, of which too many examples had previously been 

civen, prevailed over a sense of honour and even of self-preservation,"! 


SURATH CHARAN SENGUPTA 


Indian Literature Abroad 
VII 


The Tang Dynasty collapsed in co7 a. D. owing, a3 we have al- 
ready indicated, to the incapacity of the later emperors and was~ 
succeeded by a period of troubles in which five short dynasties, founded: 
by military adventurers, three of whom were of Turkish race, rose and 

-fell in $3 years. One of the emperors of this epoch, Shih-tsung 
of the Later Chou Dynasty, stopped building monasteries and turned- 
bronze images into currency. But in the south, Buddhism flourished: 

in the province of Fukien under the princes of Ming- 
= The Sung and the dynasty which called itself South Tang. In gto 
Dynasty 960 iT eesti 

Ae Br the Sung dynasty united the Chinese people, but had 

to struggle against the Khitan Tartare. In the 12th ’ 
century appeared the Kins or Golden Tartars, who demolished the 
power of the Khitans in alliance with the Chinese but turned. against | 
their allies and conquered the whole of China on the north of the Yang> 

tse and harassed the Sungs. But the Mongols soon appeared in t a 
field. In 1232 the Sung emperor entered into alliance with the 
Mongols against the Kings, and although the Kings were driven, 
Kublai Khan of the Mongols became Gaal sai of entire China- 
in 1380. 

"The dynasties of Tang and Sung mark two great epochs 1 in pee le 
history of Sane art, literature and thought, but whereas the virtues: 


) y) ee =) Sou 
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and vices of the Tang may be summed wp as genius and extrava-_ 
gance, those of the Sung are culture and tameness.”* Buddhism ins- 
pired many artists to paint their master-pieces. We remember that 
‘Bodhidharma, the twenty-cighth patriarch, founded the Chan or Con- 
templative sect better known as Zen Sect in Japan. This school of 
thought was specially responsible for great movements in art and 
literature in China as well as Japan. Block-printing was popularised, 
and culture and learning greatly spread, Taitsu, the founder of the 
Sung Dynasty, although not a Buddhist, was a man of culture. 

It was in his reign (972 a.D.) that the first printed edition of the 

Tripifaka was published. The early and thorough application of print- 

‘ing to this gigantic Canon is a proof of the popular 
tesdeline esteem for Buddhism. The emperor himself wrote a 
ake preface to this edition and his name will ever be re- 

membered with gratitude for having printed and popu- 
larised the Chinese translations of Sanskrit books. In o7r A.D, he 
caused two copies of the same canon to be made, one written in gold 
and the other in silver paint. This may be called the eighth collection 
made by the order of the Emperor of China, though no Catalogue or 
Index seems to have been compiled on the occasion, The blocks af 
wood on which the characters were cut for this edition are said to have 
heen 130000 in number. After this between 960 and 1368 there are said _ 
to have been as many as twenty different editions under the Sung 
and Yuen dynasties, 

The first edition of the Tripitaka did not close the work of trans: 
lation, for 275 works translated during the Northern Sung Dynasty 
are still extant. Religious intercourse with India continued, although 
henceforward the number of Chinese Sramanas proceeding to India 
either on pilgrimage or for study was more than that of the 
influx of Indian monks into China, On the whole there was a 
decrease in the volume of religious literature, after goo a,b. This 
decrease is natural; by this time most of the important and un- 
important Sanskrit books of different sects had been rendered into 
Chinese. The literature of the Tang and the Chao dynasties was 
not at all favourable for the growth and spread of Buddhist culture, 
A few-Indian monks came from India for a century and half befare 


the Sungs came in power, The history of the Sung Dynasty, in its 





t Eliot, of, ef#,, ITT, p, 269. 
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account of India, refers to the arrival (in A.D. 951) of Samanta, a 

monk, with a large number of companions belonging to 
Chinese sixteen families of W, India, In 965 a Chinese priest, 
Indian pandite named Tan-Yuen, returned from a journey to the 


sagen western countries with relics and Sanskrit Buddhist 


books written on “Palm-leaf" to the extent of 40° 


volumes. He was absent for twelve years and resided in India alone 
for half the period, He gave an account of his travels to the emperor 
and showed him the Sanskrit books he had brought. 

M. Chavannes' says that between 964 and 976, 300 Chinese 
Sramanas travelled to India. Edkins says that in 966 A.D. 157 Chinese 
priests set out together, with the emperor's permission, to visit India 
and obtain Buddhist books. They passed through Karashar, Kutcha, 
Khotan, Peshawar (Pu-lu-sha) and Kashmir but nothing is said of 
their further travels? One of the travellers of this period Kiye 
wrote a short account which has been translated into English by 
Gustav Schlegel under the title “Itinerary to the Western Countries of 
Wang-nieh in ap. 964°°. Indians continued to come to China and 
in 972 A.D. three Sramanas arrived at the royal court of the Sungs 
from Western India. Another came from a land called Sou-ko-to, 
who offered the emperor the relics and flowers of Manjuéri, Fourteen 
more Sramanas, about whose activities we have no particular infor- 
mation, came to China from Western India. 

In 973 appeared in China one of the greatest translators of 
Sanskrit named Dharmadeva‘ (Fa-Tien or Fa-hsien). He was a native of 

Magadha and came from the great Buddhist monastery 
erat of Nalanda. He worked from 973 to 982 under the 

name of Fa-tien, when he was honoured by the emperor 
and changed his name in 982 to Fa-hsien. In 982, a board of transla= 
tors was formed with Dharmadeva, Tien-si-tsai and Danapala, each af 
whom was asked to translate one work into Chinese, There were also 
other Chinese monks well-versed in Sanskrit language, They were 
engaged to supervise translations, © others were appointed to make the 


1 Appendix t to Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya par Ed, 
Chavannes, (Aevwe de i’ Aistotre des py ie 1896, Jul-Aout). 
2 Edkins, of.cit, p. 144. 
3 Memoires du Comité Sinico-Japonats, XXI, 1893. 
4 Nanjio, pp. 450-451. - 
LH.Q4 MARCH, 1927 
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Chiriese style idiomatic and perfect. We shall hear of their. literary 
In 977 A.D. Kisiang a Sramana from India came, and brought — 
with him some Sanskrit texts written on palm-leaves, 
| palin rane [t is said that he presented to the emiperor a pretentious . 
: translation which he called the ‘Stitra of Collection of 
Magic Prayers of Mahayana,’ but Dharmadeva denounced that 
work as spurious having no Sanskrit original and the emperor had it 
burnt. : 
Kisong, a Sramana of the temple of K’ai-pao in Western . India, 
_ tame to China with a number of his companions. He 
a. offered Sanskrit books, a relic of a stipa of Buddha, the 
, leaves of Bodhi-tree and some curios. Another 
Sramana Po-na-mo of Central India also brought some curios to the 
emperor, bot no books. Sometime back in 071 A-D., a prince named 
Mafijuéri had come to China with the Chinese monks returning: from 
India, He was the youngest son of aking of Northern India, and 
according to custom, he had to become a monk. Tai-tsung (c60-0761 
the then reigning emperor asked him to live in the temple of Siang 
Kuo. He observed the discipline religiously and became the favourite 
of the people of the capital. The monks became jealous of him and 
as he did not know Chinese, they falsely told the emperor. that 
the Indian prince-monk was homesick. The emperor grarted 
him his request ; Maii‘uért was greatly annoyed, but there was no 
help for tt. He said that he would go towards the South Seas to 
return on a merchant boat. It is not known where he had gone 
(978 A.D.). 
In 980, landed in China two most famous Indian monks, whose 
literary activities have won them an immortal mame in Buddhist 
oo Chinese literature. They were Tien-si-tsai and Chehi 
Banapali or Danapala.* Two years after, the emperor honoured 
the three great Indian translators—Dharmadeva with the _ 
title of Chwang-chio-ta-shih, Tien-si-tsai with Ming chiao-ta-shih and 
Danapala with Hsien-chiac-tashih, They were put at the head — 
of the Translation Committee, The Chinese monks versed in 
Sanskrit were charged to pick up the translation by writing and 1 
by correcting the phrases, modelled at first on the Sanskrit — 
original. The high functidnaries were to polish the Chinese styles, — 


1 Nanjio, App. II, p. 161. 
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The same year a priest of Western China returned from [ndia with 
a letter from a king of Western India, au impression of the skull 
of Buddha, some pages of palm-leaf texts, and leaves of Bodhi- 
druma, the most favourite thing of a Buddhist. It was trans- 
lated by (Che-hu) Danapala and it contained congratulations on the 
favourable attitude shown by the emperor to Buddhism, together with 
some geographical details of India and adjacent countries, This king 
Mo-si-hang is identified with Mahasena mentioned in the Malivamsa 
of Ceylon. 

The next year 983 the Chinese monk Fa-yu' while returning 
from India, whither he had gone in search of sacred books, arrived 
at San-fo-tse, a country bordering on Cambodia to the southavest, met 
a Hindu monk named Vimaladsrt (Mi-mo-lo-che-lij. He expressed his 
wish to goto China to translate sacred books there. The emperor, 


having heard that, sent for him and engaged him in the work, Fa-yu_ 


started again for India with the emperor's credentials. | 
The annals of the Sung Period mention quite a number of Indian 
monks who went tu China, and Chinese monks who came back after 
a tour in India, A Buddhist priest of the Brahmin caste 
Oe Ps. with Aliyin, a Persian, is mentioned as having visited 
the capital. Some people came by sea ; they could not 

fiake themselves understood, but the images and books, they brought 
with them, showed that they were Buddhists. Several other arrivals 
are atso recorded. They presented Sanskrit books and Buddhist relics 
to the emperor as token of their gratitude to him for his love for 
Buddhism, In o89 Pout'o-k'-to, a Sramana of Nalanda came to the 
Chinese court with relics and Sanskrit texts. In 995 Kala-danti (?).0f 
Ceiitral India brought the same thing, Rahula, Ni-wei-ni, Fo-hu 
(Buddha-rtakea) all brought Sanskrit texts between 997 and 998. In 1004 
A.D, arrived another great Sanskrit scholar and translator Fa-hu 
(Diardva-raksa). He brought the relics of Buddha and Sanskrit texts 
written on palm-leaves. Silabhadra, another monk, also brought — | 
Sanskrit texts. Mou-le-che-ki of Kashmir, Ta-mo-pa of Western India, 
Chang-te, Kio-chie, Tsi-hien, and a host of these Indian travellers went 
to Cliina with Sanskrit texts. Probably in India after the Hindu revival 
the Buddhists were no more safe, and sorely needed a shelter for 
themselves and their books. 








1 Nanjio, App, LI, p. 162. it 
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The intimate relation between China and India is proved also 
by the three inscriptions in Chinese, found at Buddha-Gaya 
by Beglar and Cunningham ef the Archzxo- 
baieom tecitpe logical Department in 1578. These were first. deci- 
feet phered and reproduced by S. Beal in the /RAS., for 
r88t and noticed in the /waian Antiguary of the same 
year. In 1895 G. Schlege! made some cbservations in the T’ewmg Pae 
(vol. VI, pp, §22-§24) and corrected a few mistakes of Beal. In 1896 
M. Ed. Chavannes published the complete text with critical study 
and translation in the Aewwe de l'histoire des Religions (1896, Jul- 
Aout,—Les inscriptions Chinoises de Bodh-Gaya). 

These inscriptions tell us that as late as the early eleventh century 
Chinese monks came to India. The first and the shorter inscription 
gives us the name of Chi-i, a priest of the great Han country, who had 
vowed to exhort or encourage thirty thousand men to prepare them- 
selves by their conduct for birth in heaven, to distribute in charity 
30,000 books relating to heavenly birth, and himself te relate as 
many books ; then in company with others he travelled through India 
and arrived at Magadha, where he saw the Vajrasana and other 
sacred places, After this in company with other Chinese monks he 
travelled through India. 

_ The second, third and the fourth inscriptions belong to 1022 A.D, 
‘The second one is very long; it says that Ho-Yun, a priest came to 
Ruddha-Gaya with a view to worship the sacred relics of the place. He 
had great ambitions about religious piety and left behind him a hymn 
of praise of Tri-kaya of Buddha and of the three thrones occupied by 
them. The third inscription tells us that in 1023 A.D. two men, called 
[-tsing and F-lin, were sent from the eastern capital of China with a 
Kisiya garment in a golden case which they hung above the Bodhi-tree, 
The fourth inscription is very short and relates the same thing as above, 
but the monk was Chacp'in. The fifth inscription is dated 1033 A-Dy — 
which says that a man named Hoai-Wen commemorates the erection of _ 
a Stiipa close to the Vajrisana, He came as an agent of the Chinese 
emperor and empress, 

These five inscriptions may not have any great’ value in ordinary. 
history, but are of momentous importance to the religious history of 
the East ; it shows the strength of the religious impulse that urged so 
many pilgrims from China to visit Buddha-Gaya and other sacred 
places of India, and the sincerity of their belief in the merits of their 
pilgrimage, yk toe = 
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During the Sung dynasty of 167 years, ten translators worked 
for the Chinese literature. The most prominent among these was 
Dharmadeva (Fa-Tien or Fa-hsien as he called himself 
after 982 A.D.), a Sramana of Magadha, who came from 
the great Nalanda University in 973 A.D. In 982 he received from 
the emperor Tai-Tsung an honorary title for his great learning. He 
died in toor. 118 works are. ascribed to him, these are all men- 
tioned in the Ming Catalogue. Of these 118 books, 31 were either 
second or third or sometimes fourth translation of works done pre- 
viously, These were mostly monograms or parts of bigger books, He 
translated 73 new books, mostly dharanis and sitras of not much merit. 
Among the translations we find a very interesting composition by 
King Siladitya. It was a laudatory verse in Sanskrit (Nanjio 1071). 


Dhoarmadeva. 


M. Sylvain Levi restored this Sanskrit poem and published it. There 


were other Sanskrit poems, the originals of which are 
Sansheit stotras - long Tost, viz. Trikava-samskrta-stotra (1072), Matijuéri- 
leasaturatinal boditsattva-sri-gatha (1074), Aryavajrapiys-bodhisatioa- 
nimista-tataka somskrta-stotra (1075), G4antiha-samps- 


frta stetra ete. These transliterations show that. Sanskrit was . 


greatly revered by the Buddhists in China.” 

A large number of Dhitramis are found in the Chinese Tripitaka, both 
‘1 translation and transcription. The transcription of Sanskrit sounds 
in Chinese ideograms is highly important to the students of Chinese 
phonetics. Some of the Dhirants are written in Nigar! characters 
as well asin Chinese letters. The writing of these Gupta Nagarl 


characters should receive the attention of epigraphists, a 





a | mention below a few of the Déarapts which are fou 
both in transcription and translation from a collection called Tle-mi- 
fsa-cht (T’o-lo-niin Dharani), compiled during the Liang Dynasty 
'§02-557): . 
7 Sakya Mahanima Dharant. 
2. Ananda-bhikeu-bhisita Dharant. 
3 Samantabhadra-bodhisattva-bhagita Mahadharani. 
4 Mafijuart Dharant. 
gs Samadhiévara-rija-bodhisattva Dhirani. 
6 Sadaksara-bodhisattva Dharant. | 
> Gunalakgagilapka ra-bodhisativa Dharant, 
8 Sukriti-bodhissttva Dharant. 
‘g Ratnacandra-prabha-bodhisattva, Dharagt. chal 
10 Dhrfiva-bodhisattva Dharagt. _ = oa a 





= “i 


™ 
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tr Mahabrahma-devaraja Mahidharan, 
42 Maheéy varaja Dhirapi. 
13 Nirmanarati-devaraja Mahadharant. 
/ '4 Tusita-devarija Mahadharant, 
25 Yama-devaraja Dhirani. 
16 Trayastriméa-devaraja Mahad harani. 
~ 47 =MaheSvara-devaraja Dharayi, etc, 
» Courant in his Catalogue aes Livres Chinets, etc. mentions 


172 works on Dhirani* most of which contain transliteration, and 
translation. 


= The fourth emperor Jin-Tsung of the Sung Dynasty was a dis- 
inguished patron of literature ; during his reign there was a galaxy of 
scholars; he appointed fifty youths. to study Sanskrit, although he 
himself showed no inclination towards Buddhism, In the system 
of education, Buddhist and Taoist subjects were introduced,® 
Tien-si-tsai and Danapala (Sh-hu) were contemporaries of Dharma- 
= deva (Fa-tien or Fa-hsien) already mentioned, Tien- 
Tien-si-teais re geet BE olay = | bl ae . 7 rs 
fa Indian monk, *!t5a1 (whose original Indian name has not been re 
. stored) was a Sramana either of Jalandhar or of Kashmir, 
He arrived in China in ap. 950, and worked indefatiguably for twenty 





Years till igoo ap. He received [mperial honours during his lifetime 


and even after his death he was honoured by the emperor, Eighteen 
works are attributed to him. Of his works Adranda-wiha or 
Ghano-rytha-distra is important. His translaticn was in 4. fasciculi, 
whereas the earlier translations by Dharma-rakga in 270 A.D. and the 
later by Gunabhadra two centuries after contained only 2 fasciculi, 
Burnouf says that there are two versions of this book, the prose version 
having 67 folios or 134 pages, and the peotry version having 185 
folios or 390 pages.* It is evident that Tien-si-tsai translated from 
this longer version of Karanda-vy Tha, His other works were Adpa- 
Agara Pripiiparamita in four leaves. We have heard of Poftca 
mipiatt-sahasra-prapha piramitg and its abridgment, but pot of the 
Alpakgara. Meaijuiri VWitlatanira ip 20 fasciculi was translated by 





I Maurice Courant—Catalogue des Livres Chinois, Coriens, Japonis 


ete, (Bib, Nationale of Paris), 1910, I, PP. 564-590. Also. the Chinese 


Tripitaka (Shanghai ed.), bk, 27, 
2 Eliot, ITI, p. 270, = 
3 Biot, Z’ Jnstruction Publique en China, p, 350, quoted by Eliot, 
4 lntroduction du Bouddhisme, p, 196, : 
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him. Santideva's Fodhicaryi-siifra which is wrongly attributed to 


Nagarjuna, (354) and Dharmasaigra ba-mahirtha-gathi-sitra or better : 
known as Dkarmapada collected by Dharma trata were rendered ‘into 
" 


Chinese. Tien-si-tsai's translation of Diartapada is the last of the 
four Chinese versions of this famous book, which has been rendered 
into all the civilized languages of the ancient and modern world. A 
brief resumé of the Chinese translations of the Dharmapfada will not 
be out of place here. 

There are four principal copies of what may be called 
Dharimapada in Chinese, the first dating from Wu Dynasty, about 

the beginning of the third century A.D. ‘This 
sie al translation called Fa-cheu-ching, is the work of a 
Sramana Wei-chi-lan and others, Its tithe means 

the sitra of law  verses’—GaAthasaigraha. In the preface the 
Chinese translator states that the Sramanas in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various githas, some of four lines 
and some of six, and attached to each set of verses & title, according 
to the. subject therein explained. This work of extracting and collect- - 
ing is ascribed to the uncle of Vasumitra and Arya-Dharmatrita, the = 
author of the Samyukta bhidharma-sastra and other works, ms 

In the preface to the Fa-chun-ching we are told that the original, 
which consisted of §00 verses, was, brought from. India by Vighna 
in 223 AD. and that it was translated into Chinese with . the 
help of another Indian, After the translation was finished, 13 see- 
tions were added, making up the whole to 752 sections, 1458, words wa 
and 39 chapters (S.B.E., X, Intro., p. vill). The Pali Dhammapada 
does not agree with Chinese and we know from the Central Asian finds 
that there were Prakrt aswell as Sanskrit versions of the Dhas i padiae 
and it is probable that the Chinese source is Preakrit and not : 
Pali, ‘The translation of Vighna is somewhat difficult in its expression, 
though simple words were used in order to make the meaning of ne 
text as accurate as possible. Afterwards in the reign of: Hwui-tt 
(290-306) Fa-li and Fa-chu translated a shorter satra with a commentary. 
"A third Chinese version is called Chie-ten-ching. 1 translator 
was Buddhasmrta (about 410 A.D,), The text of this work is said to. a 
have been brought from India by Saighabhadanta of Kipin (Cabul) 
about 345 AD. It is an extensive work in 33 chapters with a very larg ee 
commentary, ‘The fourth translation was done by Tien-si-tsai 5 
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consisted of 33. chapters, 2 rie 
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The Nyayapravesa of Dinnaga* 
t The Nyiyapraveia 

The Wy iyapraveia is one of the most important works on Budddist 
logic, It has also been named Nyipvapraviiaka’ of Nyiyapraveta 
or Nyiyapraveiaka-stira? This name, Vpayapravela, is supported 
also by such titles of works in Skt. as Nypiyepraveia-vriti, a com- 
mentary on it by Hatribhadra (about 1120 A.D.), Vptyapraveia-patyika, 
another commentary on the same work by Parsvadeva (1123 A. D.'; 
and Nyayapraveia-tippana, a eloss by Sricandra on Haribhadra's 
Nyiyapraveéeorti. In the Tib. index to the Tanjur it is named 
Nyiyapravesa-tistra (Bstan beos rigs pa la hjug pa); while in T? it is 

* Tt is included in the Gackward’s Oriental Series forming 

vol, xxxix: Part I, Sanskrit Text with Heribhadrasiiri’s Vrtti and 
Paravadeva's Pafijika edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva of the Benares 
Hindu University ; Part 11, Tibetan Text compared with Sanskrit and 
Chinese Versions edited by the present writer, The second: part will 
shortly be issued. The references are to this edition, The following 
abbreviations have been used in the paper : 

NB=Nyipodindy, Biblistheca Indica or Bibliotheca Buddhica 
edition, both Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. 

NP = \yavapraveia. 

PS= Praminasamuccaya (Tibetan version), 

Skt= Sanskrit. 

T! =The Tibetan translation direct from Skt. 

T*=The Tibetan translation 
made from Skt. 

Tib= Tibetan. 


from Chinese which in its turn was 





t Haribhadra’s Vriti, p.g (Skt. text) : “SInnirerer,” “artes te 
mem 5° Parévadeva's Patiyrea : anaaaffs ufak qure? wre qafwarty fe 
Setaq i" —quoted in the ffistory of Indian Lagie by Vidyabhisana, 
p. 220. 

2 Asfound in our Skt, text edited by Principal Dhruva. He 
informs me that the title is given in the oldest Ms, which contains 
both the text and the write of Haribhadra. One of the later Mss. 
refers to all the quotations from the text as stra. 
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styled Praminanyiyapravetadvara (Tshad ma rigs par bjug pabi ago), 

p. 1; or simply Nriyapraveladvira ‘Rigs par hiug pahi sgo), pp. to, 

28: and in T? Praitinakistra-nyiyeprevela (Tsad mahi b tan beos 

tigs pa la hjug pa), p. 28. In Chinese it is Via main you cf ff ium, 

p. 28, meaning literally in Skt. Hetuvidyipravels-sramypagyukhiistra 

which is in other words, Myiyapraveta Tordadisira, T* observes in 

the clophon (pp. 28-29) that in a Chinese book it is seen as Vpayapra- 
veia, while in Tibet it is now known as Ayayadvtra (Rgyahi dpe 

la rigs pa fa hjug pa shes sna din sah} bod rnams rigs pala sgo a 

shes grags so tl ). That this observation of T° is quite right, so far as 

the Tih. version i¢ concerned, is evident from the references to it 

in the P#8a/imalavafi, now extant only in Tibetan, a commentary on 

Ditinaga’s PS, as we shall see presently in discussing the question 

of the authorship of- NP. In that worl, as well as in Diinaga’s own 

writion his PS it is always alluded to as iVyayapraveda, It goes j 

without saying that in fact Myayapravesa and Nyiyadvira are one 3] 

and the same, It may also be noted that in the. title, Nyivapravesa- J 

dvava, one of the last two words is unnecessary. | y- 

In Chinese we have a work on logic called Vin mit ch & san a 
fax, which literally in Skt. is Hetuvidyasampagyuktidvarasasira ofr 

Nyayatarkadvirasastra (Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 1224). This is generally 

known by the name, Vyayadvaratarkatastra, But, | think, the Chr 

nese title should be translated by AMyivatarkadvirasistra. For, why 
the word deira (man) should be taken with #yiiya (yim wen) and not. 
with faréa (cém ff) which just precedes it? That this word must be. 

: Nyavatarbadvira is supported by the last five characters of the dast 
karika (No. 28) of the book itself, Those characters are miaot con it 
man, the Skt. equivalent of which is sadarthaterfadvara, Clearly we 
have liere sarkadvara, Sugiura (Hindu Logic, p. 74) has translated 
the Aarvféa rendering those five characters into English by "Gate 
of the supreme Nyaya” somewhat figuratively. Yet, he styles the 
work Dvara-tarka-bastra, ie eee 

Vidyabhusana (History of Indian Logic, p. 289, note 1) says — 
that the NP is probably the same as Vyiyadwu ifarkabasira (= 
Nyayatarkadvara). That these two works are different was quite 
clear from Sugiura’s Hindu Logic long before (1900) Vidyabbusana’s 
book (i921), The NP is now before us. It is in prose with only 
two verses, one at the beginning and the other at the end ; while 
the Nyayatarkadvare is composed only of verses or harikis, twenty- 
















eight in number, there being not a single line in prose. ap 
1.H,Q. MARCH, 1927 = aa : 
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Incidentally one thing may be briefly discussed here. Nanjio. 
says in his Catalogue ‘p. 270, Nos. 1223, 1224) that the author 
this work is Nigirjuna. Takakusuw follows it (4 Record of the Bil- 
dhist Religion by Lsting. 1896, pp. 177, 186). But in fact, it is not so. 
The real author of it is Déinaga and not Négirjuna, Nanjio stems 
to have made a mistake in rendering the name into Skt. The name 
as given in Chinese in the book itself is Fi ‘ui, the Skt. equivalent 
of which is Diiniza (see 0. Rosenberg: . Infroduction to the Sindy 
of Buddhism, Part 1, i916, p. 99). It should, however, be noted that 
generally for the name of Ditinaga we have in Chinese Audi san (ap, cit, 
p. 69). The above two Chinese characters cannot give the name, 
Nagarjuna, for which we have the following: (1) Lov sha, lit., ‘dragons 
tree; (2) Link shavi, lit. ‘dragon-conqueror;' or (3) Levi man, lit, ‘dre 
gon the brave’ (Nanjio, Catalogue, p, 369), See /ASB., 1905, p. 222, 





2 The Author of the Nrévapravesg 














That Dinnaga is the author of our NP can be proved on several 
frounds, In the Skt. text as we have it now there is nothing to shaw 
that he is the author, But in its Tib, versions it is clearly stated, T? 
Says (3 65; Note 139, p. 28) sf ay Sam ete & Bara fee aya afi: args | 
(she pa rigs par -bjug pahi sgo slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi 
gla pos mdzad pa rdzogs so); and so reads T? - wera ay ay TR are 
WSs Rw ara wf: aENT! (shad mahi bstan  beos rigs pa la hjug 
pa shes bya ba slob dpon chen po phyogs kyi gla pos mdzad pia 
rdzogs so |), : 

The PS (Tsad ma kun fas buts pa) which is now extant only in 
Tib. (Mdo, Ce, XCV. !)is a well-known work of Ditniga, The 
beginning verse of it runs: | 

tshad mar gyur pa hgro la phan par bshewi 
ston pa bde geegs skyob la phyag hishal nas / 
tshad ma serub phyir rai gi gshuw kun las | 
btus te sna tshogs hthor rnams hdir gcig bya // 
and the following is its Sanskrit: 
after faved eqfenq y? 





t The first two fines of this verse in Skt. are found in. the 
thidharmekoiavpzkhya of Yafomitra, Bibliotheca Buddhica, ps 
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Here explaining the word wfrvenrea; (rai gi gshun kun las) Ditinaga 
himself says in his own vrtti! on the Ps: | 
de ita bubi yon tan can gyi ston pa la phyag htshal nas tshad 
ma bserub par bya bahi phyir rai gv rab in byed pa rigs palu 
sgo la sogs pa rams las hdir geig tu btus te triad ma hun las 
btes pa brtsam part byaho : 
-wyy wat wiefer waecs aang fe 
(=a a4 3 ar few ) staiiae Tat aye a wee i" 
Thus it is perfectly clear from the above that the author of NP 
is Didinaiga. 
Again, Jinendrabuddhi writes on the Same passage in his Vraaei- 
matavati (Mdo, Re, fol. 4) referred to ina previous note: 
cal te dehi don du helt brstam par bya ba yin na / debi 
, she brtsam mi byaste/ tshad ma erub pa ni rigs paha sgo 
la soss pa rah gt gshutt gis kbyod kyis star kho nar bsgrubs 
zi, pa byed kyi phyir ro I gat bsgrubs zin pa de nj sgrub 
pahi ched du rtojs pa dai Idan pas brtsams par bya ba ma. 
yin te / bsgrubs gin pahi zan bshin no // tshad ma sgrub pa 
yah bsgrubs zin no / 
=ule uae) ACT: | amimfatate as eT fe (<span am fe) 
efx Som aa wcfema! ay few me fefefafir ferem aIee wa | 
fageraq | warufefes arfwer |i” ; 
The same author writes again in the same connection alter a few 


lines: 





The last two lines are conjecturally reconstructed by the present writer, 
in his commentary on PS, Viialimafaveri (Yas pa dan dri ma med 
pa dai Idan ma) Jinendrabuddht or Jinendramati (Reyal baht dbaf 
pohi blo gros), but in no case Jinendrabodhi (as writes Vidyabhugana 
in his History of Indian Logic, p- 328, for the Tib. words ile gros: 
mean duddht or mati and not fodhi fur which we have byais chub) 
says in the course of commenting on the words swa ishogs hither rnams 
iad: rab tu rtogs ni pra sf taho/ gai la rab to-rtogs Pe dai bral ba de 
ai vi pra st taho //” It may be translated thus: ae7d fe wenq! ST 

As the Skt. word is transliterated here we 





are sure that it was actually used by Ditnaga for the Tib. words: | 


referred to above. 
1 Mdoy Ce, fols 13° i, (Narthang ed), Cordier, 111, p. 434 


2 We may read also fro for ‘arcaar (Tib. értiane ivi). 
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ran gi gshan rigs’ paht szo la sogs pa ni tshad ma gtan fa 
hbeb: pa rab tu rtogs pa daii bral baho // de Itar yan der 
“moon sum rtog pa da bral ba" shes pa mion sum vyi 
mtshan fiid bhdi ladmigs bsal byas pa med fa // dehi phyir 
zla ba gilis la sogs pahi ces pa yat miion sum aid dy 


7 thal bar hgyur ro // rgyas pa dati bral ba yaa de ste hded badus 
_ __ pabo // 


Sheet ara fe (=a aa 3 om fe: ) warefrdamewecfer: | ae fe! ae 
“qant werraiziafa” werereey (NP, Sct, P7;1)13; Tib§54)) wenesta 
Here NP is not only mentioned as Ditiniga's own work, but 
also a line is quoted from it. Haribhadrasiri is, therefore, quite right 





when he explains the word waa (eshan fas, § 65, p. 8) by “ wereveqaaret,” 

There are some references to Dinnaga or his works in Kumirila’s 
Slokavirtika, Whi'e some of these references are made from PS? the 
others are from NP as evidednt also from the commentary, iVeirara- 
fnakara, by Parthasarathi Misra, on the Slokavdrtiba (Chaukhamba 
5. Series, 1898). Among the nine Paksithisas (phyogs ltar snan ba, 
§ 1) the first is Pralyatgaviraddhia (mion sum gyis bsal- ba) and 
its example is wre; we vf (sera miian bya ma yin shes pa Ita bubo). 
Kumiarila refutes it thus (I. 1. §, Anumana, vv. 59-60, Pp. 364-365): 

: “Saree g ere: meee faery | 
ats TT are werderaaaya |? 

According to the characteristics of fratyaxga as explained by 
Ditinadga (§ 54: PS |. 3; NB p. 103), ‘ravenatea is a vigaya of amu- 
mina and not of pratyates, This point is raised by Haribhadra in 
his Nyiyapraveiavriti: © arama cS eras » waft, wa’ neeufeE- 
wfvam: |" = The example ( gra: w=; ) may, therefore, be of an 
anunanaviruddla and not of Pratyaksavirodha, a8 the author says. 
Thus with reference ta the passage quoted above Parthasirathi Migra 
commernts: * sas Tieqerecte Aurhatt | fe war a fed mafatigizrerefassfa | 
Sfacratifa wifi’ = Here jit refers to the NP (p 2, § I1) as the passage 
Occurs there, It is also clear from it that according to Parthasarathi 
















1 The Xylograph has rig. 

2 My pupil Mr. H.R. R. I yengar of the Mysore Uuiversity has 
shown it clearly in a paper, Kymirila and Prinaga, which will shortly. 
be published, ; = 
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Miéra this example does not allude to NB of Dharmakirtti though 
it is to be found also there (p. 111). 

In commenting on Kumirila’s threefold éabdaviredha (fenat ae 
fa: ,” pp. 61-03) Parthasarthi Misra writes: “apt og fay td 
eaeafaty fai’ This reminds us at once of our “ srvaireat aa rT 8 
eg fa" in NP (§ 16). 

Regarding sarvalofaviradha which is the same as our lekawirn> 
ddha (hjig tren pas bsal ba er hjig tten gyis gnod pa, §§ 11, 14) 
Kumiarila has (pp. 64-65; : 

‘errata siaeit at fraata | 
g ac Mfafeg a ana ea 1” 

This is with reference to ‘amm(Ch, lit, sere: ) aw” found in 
this connection neither in Skt. nor in T' of our NP, but in Ch, and 
T.2 See Note 22, p. 15, and Add. et Cor. This is quoted also in NB, 
p. 111 with the reading wr for 4 a. 

On the passage referred to above with regard to Jokaviruddia 
Parthasarathi Miéra quotes the following sentence: “gat af ocfaecarare 
coperefaay.” This is actually found in our NP (§ 14) as an example 
of Jokaviruddia, The only difference ts that for sf in the former 
the latter reads se-afaraq adding the word mF. 

Among the Jefvaé/asas (gan tasigs Itar snan ba) wraddha (heal 
ba) is one (§ 22) and it has four kinds (§ 35) of which one 1s a#arema- 
vitegavi~arifasidhana = (chos kyi khyad par phyin cl log tt 
sgrub par byed pa, 837) It is illustrated there by querer: 

mareearanrra (see Note 74). This is quoted in a slightly 
different words by Kumiarila (v. 105; p- 380) when he says: 
+ greet warcrdtat derarenoenfeary "i? 

Dharmakirtti (about 635-650 A.D.), a5 says Dharmottara (bout 
847 A.D.), wrote his NB as a vartikakira® of Didnaga’s work, 
Vaeuika means a work in which three kinds of things are discussed, 
viz, (1) those which are said, (2) those which are not said, and (3) those 


which are said wrongly.” And so Dharmakirtti is found to have 
t In the corresponding reading T* omits sraq and thus exactly 


agrees with Kuméarila on this point reading sumfesy. See notes 75, 74+ 
‘ere +) e wary ie eee 








is =a 


2 NB! (Tika), p. 78: “ad frau sresieen 
aay wat ate" — | 
3} amancentees nfs i” Rajaickhara’s Kivyanrimapss, GOB, 


1916, ps. 5: 
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criticised Didnaza throughout his book. And though he has not 
mentioned the name of Ditnaga or his NP, it is quite clear from the 
N# and its tiéa; in the latter Diinaga is expressly named (pp. 78-84). 
See ee Aie Saie s History of Indian Logic, p. 316. 

From what has been said above there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that the real author of our NP is Ditnaga.. But against it is 
the evidence from Chinese and Japanese sources. At the very begin- 
ing of the Chinese version of NP alter its name is mentioned it is 
clearly written that the author is Bodhisattva Satkarasvamin (San 
cha ta chu p' sa tsao).'  Kowhei-ci, a great disciple of Hiuen-tsang and 
the writer of the ‘Great Commentary’ on the NP says the same thing, 
and we are told the same story in Japanese accounts (see Sugiura’s 
Hinin Logic, pp. 37 ff... Now, Hiven-tsang has mentioned so many 
authors in his travels, but why not Saiikarasyamin, who is said to have 
been a great disciple of Ditiniga and whose work, NP, he himself has 
translated» Evidently it was very important to him, otherwise he 
would not take the trouble to carry it with him to his country and to 
translate it, Nor is Satkarasvamin’s name found in Ltsing’s travel, 
though the book, NP, itself seems to have been recorded by him, He 
writes (Aecora’s of Buddhist Religion by J-tsing, 1896, p, 186): “When 
a Buses wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic he should 
thoroughly understand: Jina’s eight Sistras.” Jina is here no other 
than our Ditinaga who is generally called Dinna in China and Japan. 
Watters (Ow Vwan Chuanz, 1905, vol. I], p. 211) has sufficiently 
proved that the two Chinese characters chén-ma do not represent the 
sound of /éma (See Sugiura, p. 33), though we find that Nanjio (p. 
371) and Takakusu have written so. Watters has also shown that 
Oinna is the shorter form of the name of Diinaga the full one being 
Din-va-ka found in other treatises. Now, I-tsing has given the 
fiames of the eight books of Jina or Dinna or Ditiniga of which nos. 
4, 5, and 6 are as follows (p. 189): 

“4 The Sastra on the Gate of the cause (Hetuvidya) (not 
found), 

5 The Sastra on the Gate of the resembling cause (not 
found). 

6 The Nyiyadyara (tarka) 4astra (by Nagarjuna), not 
found) (Nanjio's Catal, Nos, 1223, 1224.).” 





1 Inthe Tatteasaigraha of Santaraksité with Kamalastla's Paayika 
recently published in GOS, Saikarasvamin is quoted several times. 
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Among these three we have already seen that the last book is. 
in fact Npayadvarataréasistra and its author is Difnaga and not 
Nagarjuna. This fact is supported also by Sugiura (p. 34). About 
the identification of the fifth work | have nothing to say ; but as re 
yards the fourth, most probably it is identical with our NP. Mefw- 
dvara (which seems to be for the fuller form Aetevidsidodra) and 
Nyivadvira (= Nyvivapraveia) actually mean the same thing. 

Now, here is a very remarkable point that none of the books on 
logic mentioned in the list is connected with the name of Satikara- 
svamin as its author, It appears from this that among: the important 
writers of books on logic which were then being studied in India 
Saikaracvamin was not known to Ftsing. I am unable to explain 
low. the work, NP, was attributed ‘to him by Chinese and Japanese 
authors. However, in the face of so much evidence alluded to, it cam 
not be accepted that Saiikarasvamin was the real author of it 
We have the Chinese translation of it by Hiven-tsang and its 
Tibetan version (T*), As we have already seer, T* clearly says that 
the author is Diinaga, and there is no miention whatever of Sati- 
karasvamin, It ts further said in the colophon of T® that it was mace 
with much care after having collected and corrected two books, one 
from China and the other from Tibet (rgyahi dpe dati bod kyi dpe 
qghis po legs par btus cit bcos te dag par bsgyur baholl p- 29). So at 
least at the time of this translation, Sahkarasvamin as the author of 
the work was unknown not only in Tibet but also in China to a large 
number of those who had much interest in it. 


3 Vransiations of the N ‘payapravesa 


First it was translated from its original Skt. into Chinese (Ch.)” 
by Tripitakadharmiacarya (San fsatk fa sh) Hiuen-tsang (647 A.D), 
as ig written at the very beginning of it and known from Chinese anc 
Japanese sources. There is a Tibetan translation (T*) from this 
Chinese version, tn the coléphon of this Tibetan translation (T™) 
it is stated (p 28, 1. <8; p. 29) that the Chinese version from which 
it is made was done by a Chinese translator, Thaw San oak. (Rgyals 
lo tsa ba thaii sad teat gis begyur cil) This translator 1 n° ones 
than Hiuen-tsang as interpreted by Cordier, 111, p. 436, and accepted 
by scholars, though the three Chinese characters, | 
net give his name expressly, they simply mean ce 


'Tripitaka of 
Thai dyrasty (618-907 apy This is, however, an beset 


a 
* 


‘Than San Tsai dQ 
the 


; 
, 
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of the fuller form ‘the master of the Tripitaka of the ‘oe period’ 
and it refers to Hiuen-tsang, as says Cordier. 

This Tibetan translation from the Chinese version was made, as 
mentioned there in the colophon (pp. 28, 29), by one Sed Gyad Ju’, 
a #alyspamitra of China, and Acarya Kumara (Ston gshon) also a 
halyinamitra of Tibet (p. 28) Then one Deva bhadanta Dharma- 
tatna of Mahictna belonging to Mahisarvastivadanikaya translated 
it again in the great monastery of Sripindubhami in Upper Tsang, 
Western Tibet, having collected and corrected two books, one from 

China and the other from Tibet (pp. 28-29). I could not ascertain 
the date of this translation. 

There is another translation in Tibetan which is now edited fer 
the first time (T"), It is made direct from Sanskrit by one Sakya- 
bhikgu Kirttidhvaja Sribhadra with help from the Kasmiraka 
mahapandita sarvajia Srtraksita in the Mahfivihira at Sripandubhimi, 
Le., at the same place where the first translation was made (p. 28); 
Cordier Says that Kirttidhvaja Sribhadra was probably the fifth hier- 
arch of Sripandubhimi, 1147-1216 A.D, 





VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACUARYA 





I As carats the name | have nothing to say. I am howevers 
glad to write what my friend, Dr, Tucci, thinks of it, He says that 
Sei is Certainly a very common name for a Huddhist monk. Gyai is 
perhaps ya. Compare in the translated Chinese title of the book 
(gyen min gshai cit libi lun) gyen for yin, And this yay may 
correspond to the character which has the same pronunciation under 
the radical No. 170, nine. strokes. (Owing to the want of Chinese 
characters in the Press it could not be written here.) About. /s# De 
Tucci, too, has nothing to suggest. 





MISCELLANY 


Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala: A Reply 


In the Jndian Historical Quarterly (vol. U1, pp- 626ff.) Pandit 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has contributed an article in which he has 
offered a detailed criticism of the Sidsanamala published as No, XXVI 
in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda. The learned critic 
has compared the printed Sanskrit text with its translation in the 


Tibetan Tangyur and has come to the conclusion that only the 


Tibetan translation has preserved the true reading and not the 


Sanskrit Mss. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya the editor of the Sidhana- 
mali must consider himself honoured for receiving attention from: 
so great a critic and a Tibetan scholar like Pandit Vidhushe! hara 
Bhattacharya. But what we deplore is that he is 50 enamoured of 





the Tibetan translation that he goes to the length of underestimat- 


ing the value of the Sanskrit text and all the reliable Mss. which 
the editor used in preparing his edition. In the course of this paper 
we shall examine how far his Tibetan reacings are rational when 
compared with Sanskrit. Moreover, some of his statements are so bold 
that they should not go unchallenged, 

Pandit Vidhushekhara knows quite well that the printed text is 
based on eight different Mss. the earliest among them bearing a date in 
Newari Era which corresponds to A.D, 1165. Two other Mss. of 
the same work have also been shown by the editor to have belonged to 
a period not later than the 13th century. The date of the collec- 
tion may be placed in about 1100 A.D, a5 it contains Sadhanas of 
Advayavajra, his disciple Lalitagupta, and Abhayakaragupta all of 
whom flourished in the immediately preceding period. Ig there 
fore stands to reason that the earliest Sanskrit Mas. of the text of the 
Sadkanamila is only about 65 years later than the date of the 
collection, and as such the Sanskrit text is likely to be more reliable 
than its Tibetan translation which must be of a later date. The 
authority of the Sanskrit text therefore cannot be set aside so lightly 
as the learned critic has done, We would have certainly attached 
some value to the Tibetan translation had it contained some sensible 


readings suggesting improvement on the printed text. But » Yo) J 


LH.Q4 MARCH, 1927 a 
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large majority of readings found therein having been of an unreliable 
nature we cannot subscribe to the opinion of the critic. We shall show 
presently how his assertion in holding that the Tibetan translation 
has only preserved the true readings is absolutely without any founda- 
tion, 

The critic further complains that many points in the Sanskrit text 
are unintelligible to him. That the Buddhists, especially the Tantrics, 
purposely violated grammatical rules is known to all, and we will refer 
him again to the preface of the Sia@hanama/a and to an interesting 
quotation from the Vimafapradda, a commentary on the Laghukala- 
cakratifé in the first volume of the (atalagwe of Mss. in the Govern- 
mént Collection under the care of ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 78. 

The critic needlessly discusses the title of the printed Sanskrit 
text aud gives us the useful information that both the titles Sidéana- 
mala and Sédhanasamuscaya express the same meaning and therefore 
any title among the two is justified, There is nothing new in this 
information as the editor has already mentioned this in his short 
preface, Moreover, the critic is evidently unaware that all the Mes. 
of Sddtanamala follow one plan of arrangement while the Mss, of 
the Sidhanasanuccaya have an entirely different arrangement though 
the individual Sadhanas are the same in both the works. Therefore 
the title Sidhanamali only is justified and not the other one. 

While examining the arguments of the critic we do not con 
sider it necessary to discuss theaobvious mistake in the Tibetan 
readings sich as Jagafim instead of Sanskrit jagatt (p. 15 verse: 
1b), cA instead of S, Para (verse 3c), déalasya tégam instead of 
Sanskrit balay vegam (verse tic), Nor is there any necessity of pay- 
ing attention to such immaterial points such as evam for Sanskrit eva 
and many omissions of lines and words in Tibetan. The editor must 
however plead guilty for adding the hyphen (which is, of course, a 


printer's error) at the end of the line ¢ in verse 3 before safatant 


int Litne a, 

| With these few preliminary remarks let us turn our attention to 
the Tibetan readings where the critic j« positive about the correct- 
ness of Tibetan and whereby he claims to have understood many 
points made obscure by Sanskrit. : 


p- 15, Verse 4. 


The critic complains that the word samafe does not give any 


sense though he tries his best to understand it, The Tibetan 
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reading which he interprets as samwaff opens his eyes and gives him 
clear sense which however he leaves to the reader to imagine, This 
samati, however, does not give any sense to the average readers like 
us. The word samafa we may point out stands for the word 
samafi and the absence of @ is due to the exigencies of the metre. 
The word samafa evidently means ‘observance of equality.’ 

In the opinion of the learned critic the Tibetan asamina is un- 
doubtedly better than Sanskrit asamanta and it is indeed apparently 
so, because he missed the meaning of the Sanskrit word, The 
word asamanta here as well as elsewhere means anawfa which we 
hope will remove all his difficulties, He need not strain his imagina- 
tion by explaining Tibetan esamana by aniiiria, because in verse 3 
instead of Sanskrit farasamantini his Tibetan reads paripranantini, 
which leaves no room for doubting the meaning of asamanfa a5 ananta, 
In view of the facts mentioned above the critic may reconsider 
his position. 

In d the concluding word is only.a repetition of the last word in 
a and as such the word sama stands for samata or samaté, The critic 
need not create an additional difficulty by putting this sama’as asamia 
thus setting up a meaningless compound, 


verse 2. 


Here first of all we want to impress one most important point on 
the critic that it is not the business of the editor to change the readings 
offered by the Mss. whimsically even when they are defective. When- 
ever the readings can be justified they should be allowed to remain 
and when the reading is obviously defective he should suggest im- 
provements either in the footnotes or enclosed within brackets to show 
that they are no part of the original text but the editor's emendations. 
Now, if this elementary principle is not followed, and the editor's 
pen is allowed to run riot then the resultant edition will not bean 
edition of the original work but either a new composition or an im- 
proved or degenerated edition of the original work. 

The critic finds in Tibetan gaganasamis fadupama na vidyate 
insteadl of Sanskrit gaganasamopamakata na vidyate, but as both 
Tibetan and Sanskrit spoil the metre he suggests gaganopaimus fadu- 
pama na vidyate which in his opinion should be accepted as the correct 
reading. In his zest for correct metre, for which the Buddhists care 
very little, the critic performs the funeral rite of rhetoric. He means to 
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say first that the ‘Lords are comparable with the sky’ ( geganepamah) 
and in the same breath wants further to establish that the ‘Lords 
have no comparison’ (fadwjama ma widyate), Whether the Lords, 
who are tigafopamah, can be compared with the sky or not, is indeed 
a controversial question. The Sanskrit reading however unlike Tibetan 
Clearly shows the meaning ( saranasami iti upamatafi na vidyate), 
Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the reading — 
_a@stmike and therefore changes it to asimase and goes so faras to dub 
the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical, T, aftmaéte and S, asimnite 
both mean ‘unlimited’ equally, the only difference being that while 
the former is in Bahkuwriéi the latter is in Tutpernga. Simita means 
‘one who has limit’ while asivzta means ‘limitless one’ (sivri asya 
astiiii=sioni. Simisa eva=simikah, Na sivtizah=astonifal), 
In ¢ the critic maintains that 5. sadasaftoadhain does not give 
any sense ; it should be changed to sedi sativa? though T. has sada as 
we have in S, but he adheres to sada by saying that the dara 
in sada is dropped in Buddhist Sanskrit. We have seen in many 
instances in. Buddhist Sanskrit the omission of é#ira in compounds 
but never have we come across a single example where the @ of 
short aryayas has been dropped. ‘Lhe S. sedasafiva evidently means 
both sativa. and asaffva and gives quite a good sense, though it 
does not appear to be a whit.inferior eyen to the critic's emended mean- 
ing which is hardly justifiable even from his T. material. 


Verse 4. 


In 2 the critic quite contrary to his habit of jostifying the metre 


=e it mercilessly by suggesting 7rilotd vrajate instead of S. vrajate 
triloki 


In @ he asserts that the Tibetan translator could not understand 
the meaning of the line, as he gives his sense only in prose, while 
the Sanskrit text should always be treated with suspicion, He 
asks us to accept the prose line aie tatra dharmati sugatir avagati in 
the absence of any other, instead of 5, gatim gatesvapi ahe sudharmala, 
Further, lie says sv cannot be joined to dharma but we fail to 
understand why the critic rejects swdturma + we will ask the readers 
whether we will be justified in putting in three lines in verse and the 
fourth géda in prose in one and the same éloka, 


Verse 5. 
He says that agrasiddig should be compounded with saree ral 
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should not be kept separately as has been done in Sanskrit. That 
Sanskrit is quite right can be understood even by a schoolboy when the 
line is explained as varadah (Bodhisattvah or Nathah) 7risamaye 
agrasiddhi(m) me dadantu, If T. is followed here as recommended by 
the critic what then will be the object of the verb dadaniw } | 

In & the critic recommends a change for the 5. line carina na 
tigragatifim gatih sadi into T. varadina te sada sevrtah or suoptafim 
gafah, But later on he again suggests sugaf/am gafah, His T. 
seems to be very fertile so that one Ms, can produce many readings for 
one and the same passage. The T. reading besides spoiling the metre 
spoils the meining and grammatical construction, 


p. 16, 


Relying on some worthless T. reading the critic wants to disturb 
here a beautiful grammatical passage in ¢ by suggesting triloki sakalah 
or sakala ftrileki (e) for 5. Sakalistritokivaradigrasidhakah. What 
good will come of it ? | : 

Lines 3 and 4 

Here the critic suggests by recommending us to cut short a colophon 
in accordance with T. to suit a verse completing it with the next 
line. As per his suggestions we compose the following beautiful 
stanza for examination by the impartial readers : 

Trisamayarijakalpokts Vajradharagita stutih ky | 
Jdam tat sarvabuddhanim adthutagunavistaram || 
p, 17, verse 15. | 

For mudridigu gauravam the critic recommends mudridiva- 
gauravam, His contention may be correct but then he loses sight of 
the famous and well-known stanza in the Vajrayana literature, viz: 

Mudramandalamantridyair japabhavanatatparaih 
Naiva siddhim parim yanti kalpisamkhyey akotibhih, 

Now the readers should judge for themselves whether gasrava 
or agaurava should be shown to the Mudras, and to the opinion of 
the critic, 


verse 15. 





In criticising this verse the critic gives us a most interesting — 1 > 
of information by explaining the meaning of the word alam a8 ‘nega 
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tion." While thanking him for this courtesy we venture to point out 
that if the word is accepted in this sense the line anfariyatara 
dharinah in the following verse will be redundant, The word alam 
will therefore have to be taken in the sense as adiiktam. Further, 
the word Aewérfram in perfect accordance with grammar can be taken 
as an adjective of a/ivam, 
* With proper decency we cannot enter into the discussion whether 
T, ratim ganakathisu (love for gossip) or S. rafim samganihisw 
(love for courtezans) would be better, Let the readers judge, , 
We do not quite understand why the word éhttrih which means 
‘much’ is beyond the comprehension of the critic. His T. gives “dhdowh 
compounded with the previons word vicikitsakatz®. In view of the 
particle ¢a@ which stands already for déavah his new emendation seems 
uncalled for. 





Verse 21, 


For 5. vidkina T, gives sidhanena, and because it spoils the metre 
the critic without any authority recommends us. to adopt sadhanep- 
sifam instead of sidhanenepsitam which gives quite a different mean: 
ing. So far we knew that the sentient beings like men, animals, etc. 
have a desire, but now, according to the critic’s new emendation we 
have to understand that the inanimate things such as the sa&dhanas, 
books, literature, etc. also have a desire. But this belongs to the 
domain of science, 

p» 20, IT 5-6 


Here the critic makes a little digression and utilizes his knowledge 
of iconography, Let us examine very carefully the arguments advanced 
by the critic, Ig the original Mss. of Sddhamamali the word avasanya 
occurs nearly a thousand times, Nowhere it is spelt as apasavya 
which the Hindu Pandits are likely to do. How would it be justifiable 
for a conscientious editor to change the spelling simply because 
the Hindus spell it in a different way ? Further, the critic objects to 
the reading sfsangasthitam because its T. equivalent means in his 
Opinion witinasthitam. In all Mss. the word is utsanga. In the 
sadhana No, 4 also the corresponding word is vimiotsativasthitavama- 
karam, and in the next, No. 5 it is ulsaingasthitipasavyahastay. 
Thus none of the Sanskrit versions supports T, which is expected to be 
only a translation of S. We wonder why- in discussing this point 
the critic is silent about the other sadhanas of the same deity, 
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Another thing which should be pointed out in this connection and 
which gives rise to serious misunderstanding 1s the meaning of saya and 
avasavya. Without ascertaining the meanings of these two words 
savya and opasavya which are taken by the critic correctly to mean 
‘left’ and ‘right’ respectively, he proceeds to the ridiculous length to 
give a lecture on iconography by saying that the Bhimisparga Mudra 
is always shown in the right hand and never in the left. In case the 
readers may disbelieve in this precious discovery, of his he at once 
cites his authorities such as V. A. Smith, Cohn, etc. That the fact 
is already well-known to the editor of the Sid@damamala will be borne 
out by the fact that he, in the very first pages of his Buddhist 
feonography (p. 11) while giving a description of Vajrasana mentions 
the fact that the Burtisparaa Mudra is displayed by the deity in 
his right hand, The fundamental mistake the critic seems to have 
commited is by holding that the word saoya always means ‘left’ and 
nothing else. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the word savya is very loosely used throughout Sanskrit literature, 
especially in the composition of the Buddhists and Jainas. The 
Sadhanamala is also no exception where the word savya has been used 
very indiscriminately to mean both ‘left? and ‘right’. In the Vayrii- 
sanasidhana the phrase savyakaram bhitsparsamudrinviiam means 
nothing but that the earth-touching attitude is shown in the right 
hand only, The next sadhana of Vajrasana (No, 4) leaves no room for 
doubting this fact because in the corresponding passage it uses the 
word dakgina (which means ‘right’ undoubtedly) in the place of savya, 
That the word savya means ‘right’ also will be evident if the critic 
proceeds a little further with the text of the Sidhanamifla and 
comes to p. 210 where the following line occurs— 


Khadgakaririkaram savye vam otpalakapiladham. 

Here the word savya is used in relation with the word sama which 
always means ‘left’ and nothing else. It therefore stands to reason that 
the word savya at least here means ‘right and ‘right’ only, Other- 
wise, the deity with four arms will have no right hands, and all the four 
arms will come to the left side according to the critic's interpreta- 
tion of the word. Now while the Hindus describing this four-armed 
deity JMadacinafare by name, borrowed the identical wordings and ~ 
sense with certain modifications, and changed the word savya and vim 
as savyefara and savya to mean ‘right’ and ‘left’ respe tively. | 

the Zanfyasira, p. 415 we read :— 
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Khadgakaririsamiyudtasavyetarabhujadvayam | 
Kapilotpalasamyuktasavyapiniyuganvitin || 
If we are to accept the critic's interpretation as gospel truth then we 
have to relegate the two most deadly weapons like the Adadge and 
Kartri to mercy of the left hands. But this will be rather difficult 
to imagine in view of the fact that we know of one Savyasicrn 
- only in the person of Arjuna. Moreover, in the whole of the Sidsana- 
mata a careful reader will not fail to perceive that the weapons 
like the sword or the knife are never given to any deity in his left hand, 
If the critic is not satished with this explanation a few authorities 
on Indian lexicography may conveniently be quoted to convince him 
that the savya is usec in Sanskrit literature to mean both 
left and right :-— 
(1) Hemacandra’s Absjidhanacinfamané with his own commentary 
p. 586. 
4 FE WAY MATE i Lett 
ond eareqes wales.) genre fy cofarelreeay safer: | 
(2) Vasjeyanti, p. 229. 
Semriias an} gail efeware: ij 2 4 
(3) Siddhasenacarya’s Visvalocanakosa, p, 263 :-— 
araeiarg): way” eer wae Tey et | 
When sevya means right of course ava” or apasavya means 
left and wice versa, In the Sidhkanamala in order therefore to ascertain 
the correct meaning of suvya a reference should always be made 
to all the different sidhanas ascribed to one deity and if possible to the 
images of that particular deity either in stone or in metal, In 
view of the above it can be rightly said that the critic's lecture on 
iconography in this connection is but a ery in the wilderness, 
I. 9 
As the same sort of interpretation has been given by the critic 
to the word savya it is needless to discuss it again here. But what we 
object to is his sweeping remark that the cimara cannot be taken 
in the left hand, If the critic would care to turn plate XIII in Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya’s Buddhist /conography where a picture of a stone 


image of Vajrisana (Indian Museum) with his two aitendant deities, 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara is reproduced, it will be seen that Maitreya 
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carries the Camara in the left hand while Avalokitedvara holds it 
in the right. This seems to bea logical arrangement inasmuch as the 
hands carrying the Camara should be nearer to the deity, Other- 
wise, the purpose for which the Cimaras are given will be frustrated in 
case the attendant to the right holds the same in the right hand. 

K, S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


Bharavi and Dandin 
In his paper on Bharavi and Dandin (1. H. Q., vol. 1, no. 1, pps 


31f.), Dr. S. K. De doubts with becoming restraint the correctness of 
the theory of Mr. Riimakrgna Kavi on the relationship of Bharavi 
and Dandin which is based on the following solitary verse of uncertain 
import :— 
Sa medhavt kavir vidvin bharavth prabhavoe givant, 
Anurudhyakaron maitrim warendré snuvardhane | 
found in the Avantisundart&athi-sira (I. 22). This work appears to : 
be'a metrical summary by a later hand of the ancient prose work 
called Avantisundari-kathi by Acarya Dandin; and, as such, @ 
statement based merely on the metrical version but not supported 
by-a corresponding prose passage of Dandin cannot be accepted as 
authoritative. Dandin’s prose passase corresponding to the above 
verse found in the text of the Katha published* by Mr. Kavi 
being defective it was not possible to gather any ilefinite informa- 
tion regarding the relationship of the two authors, The present writer 
has since hadoccasion to come across ai exceedingly worn out palm- 
leaf manuscript of the Aatha among the manuscripts acquired by him 
on behalf of the Department for the Publication of Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts, Trivandrum, during the year 1924-25) and to decipher the 
following prose passage bearing on the subject : 
tatrodapadi bhagavato vidhivad ahrta-saptatantu-riipino nirayana- 
svamino nabhi-padma iva brahmaika<ihama damodara-svami-nima 
(trematajo?) yamah Lumarah. sa yauvandrambha evati-subhagakrtir 
akrtaka-vakya-daréita-punya-sadbhavayas sarvinga-mano-haraya, Sarva 
kala-vidagdhaya, sarva-bh iga-pravinaya: pramana-yuktayS, lalita~pada- 


vinyasaya, catura-hrdydlankaray@ viguddha-jati-vrttaya _ sarasvaty® 


al & 
1 Daksina Bharatl Series, Neo. 3 (1924). toe 
22 
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svayamvara iva kanyakay® svayam upetya sasneham asvajyata. ke 
hi nama bhagavatim bhavitavyatim atikramya yatha-samihitena 
sadhayati patha, yatah kauéika-kumaro mahisaivam mahaprabhavam 
gavam prabhavam pradipta-bhisam bharavim ravim ivendur anu(ripy'a ? 
rudhya) daréa iva punya-karmayi vigsnu-vardhanakhye raja-stinau 
pranayam anvabadhnat.* 

The following is a summary of the passage: — 

From Niariyanasvamin, the embodiment of holy sacrifice, was born 
Damodara. The divine Muse marked Damodara for her own, even 
in his youth, Who could however do away with the all-powerful Fate 
‘and tread the path chalked out by his own wish? Damodara, associat- 
ing himself with Bharavi, the great Saivite and the fountain of the 
Muse, allied himselr by ties of friendship with the prince Visnuvar- 
dhana. 

The narrative of the Katéa then goes on to say that Damodara 

touring on a pilgrimage happened to mect with the favour of the Ganga 
king Durvinita, that Simhavienu the Pallava king of Kanci, having 
been attracted by his poetic talents, honoured him with his favour and 
that Dandin, the author of the work, was the fourth descendant in the 
direct line from Damodara. 
In the prose passage quoted above, the words Bharavim and 
rabhavam occur as objects of anarudhya, while in the verse quoted 
from the metrical version the word answrvdéya stands without an 
object. It is evident therefore that the words Aidgravrh and pradhavah 
ending in visarga which, in the verse being construed as referring to 
sah (Damodara), has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara 
were identical, should be read as Bhiravim and pradhavam. What we 
learn from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bhiravi was a 
Saivite (Mahaéaiva) and a great poet (giram pradhava) attached to 
the prince Visnuvardhana and that Damodara who was also endowed 
with poetic gifts of ahigh order secured the friendship of the king 
through the medium of Bhairavi. 

The further narrative of Dandin mentions. Simhavisnu, the Pallava 
king of Kafict and Durvinita, the Gaiiga king, as contemporaries -ol 
Vispuvardhana and inscriptions also reveal three kings of these same 





r I in enabled to give the extract by the kind permission of 
Pandit R. Harihara Sastri, Head Pandit in charge of the Department 
for the Publication of Sanskrit Mss., Trivandrum, 
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names as rulers of various provinces in Decean in the bezinning of the 
yth century A.C. It is certain therefore that the individuals known 
from inscriptions were the same as those referred to by Dandin. The 
fame of Bharavi asa poet had grown second to none but Kalidasa so 
early as 634 A.C. a5 proved by the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin Il, 
the elder brother of the Visnuvardhana referred to, and, judging from 
nis Kiratarjumia, he should have been @ Saivite poet. Bharavi, 
mentioned in the Kathi ts therefore none else than the author of the 
Kiritarjuntya. As Vignuvardhana seems to have been Bhiaravi's 
patron, while be was still a prince, #.¢,, before he became the Eastern 
Calukya king in 615 A.C, and after the accession of Pulakesin Tl in 
6o8 A.C, Bhairavi may be assigned to the becinning of the 7th 
century A.Cy; while the date of Dandin, the fourth descendant of 
Damodara roughly falls about the close of the 7th century A.C. 


G, Hartara SisTRi 


The Bhagavadajjukiyam 


In the June issue (1926) of the Indian Wistorical Quarterly 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya of Calcutta has contributed a short paper 
on “Rupakas—how many are they?’ in which he has made certain 
comments on 38 passage in the prologue of the Bhagavadajjuktyam—e 
Sanskrit Prahasana—recently edited by me and published from the 
Paliyam Mss. Library of Chennamangalam, Cochin State. Subsequently, 
the same paper with a few more lines added to it has been published in 
the Summaries of Papers submitted to the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad (1926, November}—this time the title being changed to 
« Bhagavadajjukigam—some BES problems.” In writing this note my 
intention is only to point out certain irrelevant points author has 
raised in his paper submitted to the Oriental Conference, Wt aut mind: 
ing much for the many original ideas he has extracted, without 
acknowledgment, from the Preface and Introduction to the seni 

On page 50 of the Summaries of Papers he writes that “just 35 
Bhanika, the Upariipaka, is different from Bhana, the Ripaka, 50 also 
Samlapaka, the Uparfipaka, may be quite different from Sallapa, the 
Rapaka;” and adds that since Vrs and Sallapa are “by way of associa~ 


] 


tion” to be considered as Ripakas, “it would not be wrong to say that 
; | 
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the prologue gives usa list of na less than 12 Ripakas." Now, we know 
that according to Dasaripata (1,8), Sihrtya-dartana (vi. 3) and Aharafa- 
mityasistra (xviii, 2, 3) there are only ten Ripakas,’ But the author of 
our Prahasana has, along with these ten, mentioned Vara and Sallipa, 
besides a few others whose names were unknown. That simply because 
these have been mentioned along with the Riipakas, they should 
be also said to be belonging to that class is quite untenable, Vira, on 
the other hand, had probably been one of the minor types of dramas 
known at the time of the author ; but it became subsequently unknown, 
Sallapa or Samlapa, which is only another word: for Samlapaka 
(meaning ‘discourse’), is clearly one of the 18 Uparipakas inentioned 
in the Sahitva-darpana (vi. 4,5). It is, therefore, of no use trying to 
maintain that the author had meant by the words Vara and Sallipa 
to be Riipakas. To make the point more clear Jet me quote the 
text below : 


Could any one ascertain that the types of dramas whieh the author 
has meant by the word adisw in the above passage, and which, like al] 
the rest, are said to have been sprung from Nataka and Prakarana, are 
to be included among the Riipakas ? One might in that case say that 
there are not only ten, not twelve, but more than that number of 
Rapakas ; but this will be absurd. 

Here 1 may be allowed to point out that the commentator his 
explained the compound nitaka-prakarana as Bharatasistra, taking 
frakarana to mean faggana-grantha. But he does not tell us why In that 
case the two principal types of dramas, viz., the Nataka and the 
Prakarana have to be omitted from the list. It will, therefore, be more 
correct, I think, to take the whole compound, as Prof. Winternitz has done 
to mean “sprung from Natete and Prakarana. 1n the Sihitpadarpana 
we have a passage conveying a similar idea, where, after enumerating 
all the different: types of dramas, we are. told : "Verily, they (the 9 
Rapakas and the 18 Upariipakas) are all like the Nataka in quality, 
although they differ in their special characteristics.”* ‘The author 





Po tn all the lists given in the above works, it may be noted that 
Nataka and Prakarana are given the prominent place, ) 
2 fen fete etut es awreTE)—VI. 6. ‘ihe Commentary says: gy sf 


racerfeerarei nifeargoggaTay | 
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of the Prahasana has, on the other hand, taken Nataka and Prakarana 
in the same category, It may now be evident from this that the author 
must have meant both the Ripakas and the Upariipakas in the list 
when he said that they were all s¢rang from Nitaka and Prakarana, 
Mr. Asokanath Bhattacharya, | think, misrepresents Prof. Winternitz 
when he attributes to him the suggestion that Bodhayana Kavi (the 
author of the Prahasana) might be identified with the Prttidira of 
the Hrahmasitra. On the other hand, what has been suggested by the 
Professor was that, though there was a Bodhayana often quoted by 
Ramanuja as Vrttikara, who wrote a commentary on Badarayana, 
the Bodhayana Kavi of our Prahasana could not be identified with 


him, 


But for these, all the ‘new problems’ the writer has ushered — 


before the public. are quite the same as I have mentioned 
in my Introduction to the book, and have, therefore, no occasion 
to differ from them, | 

P, ANUJAN ACHAN 


Balpur Copper-coins of Pratapamalla Deva 


A new discover? 


Ralpur is a little village on the north bank of the Mahfinadi in the , 


Chandarpur tract of the Bilaspur Dist., ©. P. It is about 8 miles from 
Pujaripali (Sarangarh State) where there are the remains of three small 
old brick-temples of the type of Laksmana temple at Sirpur (Dist. 
Raipur), the old Sripur, the capital of the Mahakoégala country and 
where an inscription of Gopaladeva (Cedi era s4o=A, D, 1088) was 
found ; and aboyt- 16 miles from Kirari village where an inscribed 
wooden pillar (now in the Nagpur Museum) was unearthed in. 1921, 


the writing on which is in Brahmt characters and is pronounced to 


be of about the 2nd century A. D. | | 

Balpur has no tradition of its own except that in very olden days 
it was a rival town of Katanpur and was rather superior to it. This 
is expressed in the following words of the gold-<lust-washers who 
periodically visit this place every year j— 


The second tradition is that Balpur contains such a vast treasnie s% 
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that it can feed the whole world for 234 days :—amay @ da & Wet fea 
§ @ai%) No importance can, however, be attached to this tradition 
as Such sayings are very common, 

Very small gold rings called «rgfeen are found here by the gold- 
dust-washers in the bed of the Afadamaa'l ancl about its banks, Nothing 
definite is knédwn about the use of these small rings. The name and 
shape of the rings suggest that they were probably used as hair 
decorations of women, 

| Bilpur has yielded a number of coins the most important of which 
are those of Pratipamaila Deva, whose coins have not yet been found 
anywhere. These form the subject of the present note, 

In 1919 some two or three very worn out pieces of copper were 
brought to me with one copper coin of Ratnadeva, the Hathaya prince 
of Ratanpur. These worn out pieces contained nothing on one side 
being very much corroded while the other side contained one indistinct 
letter. These were sent to the Coin-expert, Central Museum, Nagpur 
but they could not be identified owing to their bad condition on 
account of tear and wear of time, On 6-7-24 the village watchman of 
Balpur got one smal! copper coin on the footpath leading to the 
Mahanadi. On examination | found that it contained in three lines 
on the obverse the following inscriptions :— 

ate (Scimatpra) 

am (tapama) 

¥ 4 (Ia deva) 
and on the reverse a distinct figure of a rude tion and of a dagrer or 
sword (no. 1) Three days later one bigger coin of Pratapadeva was 
handed over to me by a boy. This has a picture of a lion, The boy 
had got it on the border of the village site where his father Was 
digging earth (coin no, 11}, 

On 2-10-24 a fresh coin of Pratapa (middle size) was found, A 
fisher boy was grazing cattle in a meadow on the bank of the Mahanadt 
and he came across it after a heavy shower of rain, which had exposed 
it out of the sandy soil (coin No. TIL.) 

On 24-10 24 a coin of Pratapamalladeva (middle size) was secured 
by me from a gold-dust washer. He had got it while washing for gold 
dust and Balmuniyas (small gold rings) (coin no, TV). 

One coin of Pratipmalladeva was found near the village of Pujiri- 
pili referred to above (coin no. V). 

- On 8o25 a middle sized copper coin of Pratapamalladeva was 
found at Balpur, From this coin it was confirmed that the name of 





Mids it ai tT 7 i ny 7] r _ 
idle size coin of Prthvideva (Hanuman type) 
5 masas, 3 rattis 





Coin of Pratapamalladeva No, Il 





Coin of Pratipamalladeva No, VI 
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the prince was Pratipamatiadeva, because the letters « and ware 
quite distinct on this coin while on other coins of that king those two 
letters were not so clear. (coin no, VI). 

Besides these G coins, I have got 6 more coins belonging to this 
king. So I have altogether 12 coins. Out of which oneis of small 
size, five are of middle size and six of bigger size. ‘ 

All of these excepting one were found at Balpur and | therefore 
call these coins by the name of Balpur Coins of Pratipamaliadeva. 

I sent some of these coins to Mr. M, A. Suboor, Coin-expert, Central 
Museum, Nagpur. He kindly examined them and wrote to me that 
he agreed with me in my views that the coins belong to Pratapasimbha 
deva, the Haihaya prince of Ratanpur, as the figure of a lion was very 
much in favour of their being assigned to the Ratanpur Haihaya 
dynasty. 

According to the Raipur District Gazetteer (1909) Pratapasimhadeva 
reigned about 1276 A. D. and according to Babu Rewa Ram Pandit's 
“Ratanpur Itihas’’ his rule extended from Vikrama Samvat 1307 to 
1350 (1250 A. D. to 1293 A. D,), I am of opinion that the word 
“simha” in place of ‘maiia” was a mistake made by the later 
writers. The proper name of the king was Pratapamalladeva as is 
found on the coins. 

Pratapadeva is stated to have conquered a portion of Allahabad 
division and to have founded ‘Pratapapura, a town after his name in 
commemoration of his victory. 

The characters of the legend on these coins appear to be of the 
12th century A. D. 

The coins of Pratapamalladeva in question weigh as follows :— 


Small coin (no. 1) 1 masa 4 ratis (14 masa) 
Bigger coin 3 masas 
Middle size 2 masas 2 ratis 


The weight of coin no, I is just the same as that of the copper-coin 
(small) of Ratnadeva (Hathaya) found here ; both weigh 134 maga. 

I give below the weight of some more ccpper-coins of the Haihaya 
princes of Ratanpur found at Halpur — 

i Small copper coin of Ratnadeva 


(Type rude lion) i masa 4 ratis 
a Haithay piece (worn out) ee t rati 
. 3 rae ny a ( T ) . } oe | rati 


4 Bigger copper coin of Prthvi 
deva rst. (Hanuman type) 7 mages 


a 
- 
— 


ar 
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§ Bigger copper coin of Ratnadeva 
(Lion type) 7 magas 
6 Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 
(Hanuman type) § Masas 3 ratis 
¥ Middle size copper coin of Prthvideva 
(Hanuman type) (worn out) 4 ww 2 ratis 


The variation in weight is due to the or bad condition of the 


Two very old square coins of copper (un-assigned—probably 
of the Buddhist period) have also been found here, Each weighs 2 
magas 4 ratis, 


L. P. PANDEVA 


Kautalya and Machiavelli 


That comparisons sometimes prove odious is sufficiently manifest. 
It is too well known that there has been a great crossing of swords, 
as it were, among the various orientalists of distinction as to the fact 
whether Kautalya, the immortal author of the undying Arthadastra, 
isan Indian prototype of the Italian Machiavelli. Put briefly the 
question resolves itself thus: whether Kaufaliyan recommendations and 
principles agree in the main with those of that remarkable statesman 
of Italy. This point of view has had the careful consideration and 
authoritative approval of scholars like Drs. Winternitz, Botazzi, 


- B.K. Sarkar, K, D, Nag, U. N. Ghoshal and Shamasastry to mention 


only a few. Among these all scholars except Nag and to some extent 
Ghoshal seem to support the view that Kautalya is only an Indian- 
Machiavelli. Dr. Ghoshal too admits that some of the theories of 
the Arthagastra correspond with those of Machiavelli. 

This note is the result of the long contribution entitled ‘Hindu 
Politics in Italian’ made by Prof. B.. K. Sarkar to the March -and 
June issues of the /ndian Historical Quarterly. His writings bear 


out the unmistakable mark of his well assimilated and digested notions 


and ideas of western polity, In his outlook he js perhaps more 
an occident than an orient. He seems to judge things: Indian by 
the test of western. standards of polity. This line of research has 
often landed many students of Indology in untenable positions. For 


the conclusions thus arrived at will not stand often the test of verifica- 
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tion with the originals, But one is happy toe note the present tendency 
+, Indian historical research to develop healthy lines of finding 
out the Indian view-point and examining the texts from that point 
of view. 

In the light of the above remarks we would proceed to examine, - 
some statements of Professor Sarkar as regards Kautalyaism and _ ME 
Machiavellism, According to Prof. Sarkar Kautalya like Machiavelli i * SS 
the first of the new series of politicians in India and is an advocate of 
the secularization of the state? Kautaltya is a treatise of political 
philosophy and not the, document of an actual constitution, and 
last but not least Kautalyaism is Machiavellism., Let us take these 
statements one by one and see whether they are warranted by 
evidence. : 

First Machiavelli was undoubtedly a remarkable author and a = ! 
rare politician, He has to his credit’ a number of political treatises", 
such as the Prince, the Dialogues, ete, where he has propounded new a y 
theories of state and administration, some of them strikingly original, 
It is hence in the fitness of things that he has been called the first. © 
of modern political philosophers. And what about Kautalya? He s 
was one of our distinguished pandit-politicians who have played from 
time to time not an insignificant role in the make up of Hindu India, 
He has propounded certain theories and principles which, as he 
himself declares, are not his own but the choice fruits of his ceaseless 
endeavours in recovering the science ( =r ) from oblivion. It would! 
appear that he has collated and collected the opinions of his prede- 
cessors from very remote times and generously acknowledges his) 
indebetedness to their views and writings. At any rate he makes n0_ i 

Ls 










pretension to originality. He speaks naked truth when he says 
Ary eats | tate 
ehaat a ater mare fai eam: it Arth.S.,11, 10, 
Kautulya is thus a faithful transmitter of ancient Hindn tradition. | 
To him tradition is something sacred and inviolable, as to us even 
today. He bows to it with all humility of a serious student. To our 
knowledge he does not seem to break new ground, On the other 
hand, every one of his so-called secular recommendations meets with = 
the approval of the Dharmasitras and the Dharmasastras wherein = 
similar rulings are found (vide my paper ‘Is Arthagistra Secular? | 
in the Proceedings of the Madras, Oriental Conference). Hence. it) = 
is strange that Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarks that Kautalya. like | Lr 
Machiavelli is the first-of a new series of politicians in India, al) 
1, 1. Q., March, 1927 33 : 
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Secondly in Prof. Sarkar’s opinion Machiavelli was an ad- 


)vocate of the ‘secularisation of the state, (/1.04 vol II, p. 150) 






like Kanfalya. He effected this by being the ‘inspirer of political 
‘movements against the papacy’ and by attacking ‘the vested interests 
of the theological status gue.’ This kind of secularisation is foreign 


‘to: the Kautalyan treatise. In his book the author has given an 


exalted position to the Purohita, certainly not inferior to that cecu- 


_ pied by him in the epoch of the Brahmanas. Even Dr. Winternitz, 
c othe great advocate of the theory of Kautalyaism —Machiavellism has 


agreed as regards the position accorded to the Purohita in the Artha- 
fastra (vide Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, vol, III, pp. §236.). 
Here the great scholar shows how Kautalya has not strayed beyond 
the sphere of Brahmanical religion and the Brahmanical view of life, 
and how he accepts the fleating tradition of his religion entirely and 
on that lays the foundation of the State. 

To add to this Kautalya has recommended a number af Vedic 








' Ceremonials, rites and sacrifices towards the welfare of the State, and 
_ these bear the weight of the inference that the remarkable statesman 


has not in any way minimised the value and importance of the 
‘established theological interests or religious practices, In the face of 


these facts could we stil] continue to maintain that the Arthasastra 
1 elevates Artha at the expense of Dharma? To hold such a view i4 to 
' misunderstand the Hindu view-point wherein Artha is inseparably 


Again Prof. Sarkar's theory that the Arthagastra is Merely ‘a 
treatise of political Philosophy, and not the document of an actual 
constitution’ is one that has no legs to stand on, For there are 
outstanding facts which falsify this argument, There is strong 
evidence which demonstrates thr fact that at least to one monarch the 


. treatise proved a practical guidance in the Carrying on of his admin- 


istration. This monarch was the great Candragupta Maurya. In 
Support of this view we have the more reliable evidence of the Greek 


_ ambassador Megasthenes’ records, fragments of Which have been 
” translated by McCrindle from the original Greek. He was @ foreign 
traveller who happend to visit the Great emperor's court. His record 


is one of inestimable value, What all he has noted aS recards the civil 


and military administration of Candragupta, well nigh agrees with 


the recommendations of the Arthasastra. There is another piece 
of evidence that corroborates this view. The aim and purpose of the 
treatise are explicitly set forth by the author himself, He did not 
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write this work for the mere sake of awork. But he did this for 
the use of ate, the king-emperor Candragupta, so that he night 
reign and rule according to the letter and spirit of the established | au 
law ( sreter fefe: ). If this position were granted, undoubtedly — 
Kautalya himself regarded his work as a practical manual, | 4 

The assumption that Kautalyaism is Machiayellism, though ingeni- ’ ay 
ous, is nota tenable one. We agree with Dr. K. D, Nag who remarks 
rightly, “In ethical concepts Kau talya is far removed from Machiavelli 
with whom he has been compared in a superficial manner” (Diplomatic 
Theories of Ancient India and the Arthadistra, -p. 112). Here is an 
estimate of the great literary historian, Lord Macaulay, on our Italian 
author, “We doubt whether it would be possible to find in all the 
many volumes of his compositions, a single expression. indicating that 
dissimulation and treachery had ever struck him as discreditable, 
Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him, It is therefore 
in the state of moral fecling among the Italians of those times that 
we must have seen for the real explanation of what seems most mys 
terious in the life and writings of this remarkable man," 

From this it is obvious that contemporary events and incidents 
left an indelible stamp on the writings of Machiavelli. ‘There is reason 
to believe that these facts had influenced his writings to a large mea- 
sure, Do Kautalya’s writings betray any such influence? The answer ; 
is in the negative, Further there is no comparison between the age — 
of Machiavelli and that of Kautalya so far the political and social 
conditions which prevailed in Italy and India in their respective periods 
were concerned, Indian history and culture, it needs no stretch of 
imagination to understand, are peculiar to themselves, and in compar- 
ing them with any other civilisation and culture of the world, ancient or 
modern, due allowance must be made for the peculiarities of position ~ ‘ 
and environment. Kautalya’s theories of administration and laws of war “2 
are not certainly influenced by contemporary facts, These India knew 
long before the author of the Arthadastra was born, Not only has 
India known them but there is evidence of their having been in 
practice in Vedic India, Under these circumstances no true purpose is 
served by propounding ‘white-washing’ theories and arguments. 

It would not be out of place to refer to one other assumption of — 
_ Dr. Nag with which we cannot agree. He says, “But the fact is that | 
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+has rejected Kantalya’s theories of the State. Even Asoka who is 
supposed to have chalked out a new line could not be said with 
Any definiteness to"have abandoned’ Kautalyan doctrine in his civil 
admir stration. And if only he had embarked on an active military 
policy, it is quite probable and even possible that he would have 
‘pursued the laws of war as recommended by Kautalya himself. That 
Kautalya has been accorded a celebrated place with no Jess dis- 
tinguished teachers of Hindu polity than Brhaspatiand Sukra by a 
writer of the eighteenth century (Sivatatvaratnakara, a recently 
‘published work in Madras), is eloquent of the fact that his canons 
and principles have never been rejected by the Hindu politicians 
following the Indian tradition. Says the author 
Tera trenfeas ae) kallola 3. taranga 7, 41, 17, 

Prof, Sarkar is certainly right when he remarks “Kautalyaisin first, 
Kautalyaism second, Kautalyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindus as of other pillars of the state.” Undoubtedly Kautalya 
_ fis an inveterate trait of the Hindi genius’ but he or his work has 
' nothing to do with Machiavelli or Machiavellism, 


V. R, RAMACHANDRA DIKHSITAR 


The Malla Era of Visnupur 


There isan era current in Visgupur in the district of Bankura 
in Bengal and its neighbourhood, It is one hundered and one year 
behind the Bengali era called the San. But the San is not an inde 
pendent era, Itis an era dependent on the Aijri, Akbar at his 
coronation in 1560 changed the Ayr into this new era by adding 
solar calculation to the existing year of the Afri and the subsequent 
years. In the three hundered and sixty-six years intervening between 
Akbar’s accession in 1560 A.D. and the present year 1926 there is 
a difference of 12 years between the Ayriand the San, the ffiyri 
being naw 1345 and the San 1 333. Soby saying that the Afailzdde 
is oné hundred and one year behind, we do not say much to clear 
the ground, It does not give us the initial year of the era for certain, 

There is a manuscript in the Library of the ASB, (No, 10,816) of 
Goytcandra’s commentary on: Jumaranandin’s work, the copyist af 
which gives the following synchronism of the Saka and Malla eras, * | 


PATARIALI AND HIS KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE TEI 


weestaa ae mh pHreatfendy ( woes ) | 
wae nfafise hited (mat) wae 
aagega wre Hare aif saw ( 2223 ) | 
wemaiivaraia agar fer o 
This shows that the 1709th year of the Saka era was the 1og3rd 
of the Malla era, te., the initial year of the Malla era is 1709—10905 
=616 Saka, ic. 6r6-+78 = 604 A.D, 
Mr, L, 5,O'Malley in his Gazetteer of the District of Bankura 
(p- 23) says that a prince of northern India made a pilgrimage in the 
year 695 (7) A.D, to the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri, His wife was 
with him and in the deep jungle of Bankura his wife gave birth to 
achild, The prince however left her and the child in charge of .a 
Brahmana named Pajicinana and a Kayastha named Bhagiratha Guha. 
The child grew up and was the founder of the Malla dynasty, .He 
reigned for 33 years and greatly extended his dominion in the. neigh- 
bourhood, His son Jayamalla continued the victorious career of the 
Malla family and made Visnupur his capital. - 
The history of this family is comptled from an account Brisson at 
the request of the District Officer from papers kept by the royal family. 
Forty princes of the Malla family reigned at Visnupur. They ex- 
tended their dominion on all sides and consecrated a large number 
of temples and images. The forty-ninth prince Dhara Hambira 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the emperor of Delhi, His son Vira 
Hambira was well-known in the Vaisnava literature as the decoit chief 
who plundered the manuscript treasures of Srinivisa, Narottama and 
Syamadasa and at last became a Gisciple of Srinivasa Acarya. 
The era is still locally current in Visnupur but its currency is being 


daily circumscribed. | 
HARAPRASAD SASTRI 


Patanjali and his Knowledge of Science 
It is very natural for a scholar who has made a special study of 
an author to find in him all knowledge. Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakravarti’s interesting paper on Patafjali that has been published 
serially in the Indian Historical’ Quarterly shows this weakness, In 
the section on “Scientific Theories in the Mahabhasya” (1.H.Q., vol: 











IT, no. 4, pp. 738-742), Dr, Chakravarti has cited as instances. of Patafi- “7 


jali’s scientific knowledge several views, most of which belong tothe | 
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region of everyday experience or are far from scientific, It is difficult 





to see what knowledge of Zoology is involved in the statement 
“gomayad vrSciko jayate" (‘scorpions grow from cowdung’), [Saii- 
karacirya makes the same unscientific statement in his comments on 
Vedanta Siitras, 11-1-6, and here he probably follows the traditional 
erpretation}. The other instances of Dr. Chakravarti are mostly of 
But one statement of Dr, Chakravarti deserves special comment. 
As the seventh instance of “scientific theories in the Mahabhisya,” 
the writer tells us, Patafijali has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun. The Sun has its motion, though it is not perceptible 
“to our naked eyes, There might be some bigger luminous bodies 
around which the Sun would be moving, just in the sa.Ne.way as the 
tarth moves round it." Here again one fails to understand the science 
that is involved, Patafijali seems most obviously to hold the unscien- 
tific and incorrect popular view that the Sun goes round the earth, 
a view which though ably controverted by Aryabhata some eight 
centuries after Patafijali, has not lost adherents among even astrono- 
mers of India. Dr. Chakravarti’s assumption that Patafijali believes the 
sun to be going round, not the earth but, a luminary bigger than itself 
is altogether gratuitous, The actual movement of an animal or a 
bird is visible to the naked eye. Not so is the case with the apparent 
‘Or real movement of the Sun or the Moon, We see these luminaries 
in different parts of the heaven in different times from which we infer 
that they have changed places by movement. The early Naiyayikas 
call this sort of inference simanyatedrata anumina, Vatsyayana 
in his Nyaya-bhagya on Gautama Satra I-1-§ gives just this illustration: 
\ Saminypata arilam wrajyipirvatam anyatra a-slasya anyatra 
darianam, yatha adityaspa, tasmad asly apratyakes’ py adityasya vrajya 
Ue id 
Compare also Gaudapada’s Bhagya on Simkhyakarika, under y. 5: 
"Sdminyato drgtam detad desintaran praptain arstain fatimac- 
candratirakam Cattraval, yatha €. atlrandiminam deiad desintaram prip- 
fam avalokya gatiman ayam tt, tadvac tandratarakam iti,” also Sabara 
on Mimamsa Siitra, I, 15, “Sdminyatedrstasambandham yatha Deva- 
datlasya gaispirvika yb desintarapriptim upalabhya ddityagatismaran- 
ay” (Chowkhamba edition, 1910, vol, I,p. 8). Is- it therefore right 
fo maintain that Patafjali supposed the Sun to: go round. another 
invisible luminary? 
Kk, CHATTOPADHYA¥A. 
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Did Madhvacarya tour in Bengal ? 

Of the Vaignava apostles of medieval India, Sri Madhvaeirya 
holds a unique place, The life he lived and the age in which he 
lived were both momentous. Those were the dark days of early 
Pathan rule when invasions and depredations were the order of the 
day. Hindu Vedintism and Buddhistic Tantrikism were at work 
to sap the lifeenergy of the people, so that national existence, not 
to speak of national expansion, was at stake, “Hindu India appearect 
to be crumbling down, but he had fought the theory of illusion, 
raised the value of the individual, given the motive force of the ideals 


of faith and hope and progress.” The foundation of neo-Vaisnavism: 


was laid by him. His last message to his disciples was in the word 
of the Artersya Upfanizad that “it was not sufficient to understand 
Him and sit still. It was necessary to advance, to go forth, preach.’’ 
It was this progressive view that in later years gained ground in the 
great Hindu empire of Vijaynagar and the Bengal of that period, 
while Madhvécarya himself was honoured by the ruler of the 





= 








Kakatiyas’ of Warangal, who perhaps was Rudrambs; one ‘of the great 


women rulers of India. 

A word as to the date in which Madhvacarya lived is here~ neces: 
sary. He has generally been placed at the end of the 12th century 
A.D. But according to the work on his life and teachings by Mr: 
C. M. Padmanabhacarya, who has adduced some additional) reasons; 
not given before, his time has been fixed as 1238-1317 A.D. We 
are here not concerned with all his other activities. His probable 
Bengal tour may be based on the works of Muslim historians, such 
as Ziauddin Barni'’s Yarisés-Firos-sha/z, and on a Sanskrit work 
Called Wadkvavijaya which describes his life and activities. 

Now, on two different occasions did Madhvacirya go on tour to 
Northern India. According to the Madhevaviyapa and the /ayafiriba- 
tiyayea, he returned from his first tour to Badri in about 1262 AD. 
We haye nothing to do with this first tour of the Vaisnava apostle. 

The second tour of Madhvacarya is believed to have begun~ before 
1266 A.D. After leaving the territory of Mahadeva, the king of 
Devagiri who ruled from 1262 to 1271 A.D. he reached the-shores of 
the Ganges, Itis recorded in the Madhvavijaya that in 1266 A.D. 
there was warfare at those quarters, It is stated in the History of 
Hindustham by Alexander Dow (vol. 1) that in 1266 A.D. the Em- 
Perce Cl apetiay Halkey 6 Deaths ‘sent an army down between 
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the Ganges and the Jumna, to suppress sume insurrections in those 
parts,” So, accordifig to Mr. Venkoba Rao, in his Life of Sri 
Vyaserija, Madhvacarya met Sultan Ghiyaisuddin Balban after he 
eat Maharastra in 1266 A.D., and that the Emperor treated the 
ya very well.” He crossed the Ganges and went to his destination. 

On his return journey when he had to recross the Ganges, there 
took place an incident which was important on both political as well 
as religious account. It was about 128081 A.D. At that time 
Sultan Ghiydsuddin Balban went on an expedition against Mughi- 
suddin Toghral Khan, who had been the Governor of Bengal, but who 
at that time declared himself independent. When the Sultan reached 
Bengal he made an alliance with Danuj Rai, the king of Suvarnagram 
in East Bengal so that the rebel Toghral may not escape by that way. 
(R. D, Bannerjee’s Bavgilar Itihas, vol. U1). Danuj Rai seems to 
be a powerful king and possessed a strong flotilla, so his help was 
assured by the Sultan to guard the escape of Toghral by water, 

We now come to our main point of discussion. It has been 
suggested that this Danuj Rai was the king who is said to have shown 
honour to the Vaisnava saint from Southern India. Mr, B. Venkoba 
Rao, in his work already mentioned, says that “there is reason to believe 
that it is this, Danuj Rai that received Sri Madhvicarya, and sent 
boats for his party to cross the Ganges. The Tollowing sloka in the 
tenth sarga of Madhvevijaya clearly applies to an Indian prince, 
and not a Mussalman ens 

ral wit areetinee: i 
424 yaaa tes |) 

If it was Danuj Rai that met Sri Madhvacarya, it shows that 
the latter was then touring in Bengal.” 

Considering the fact that the neo-Vaignavism of Bengal took its 
cue from the school founded by Sri Madhvacarya, and that many 
well-known personages of his time were connected with Bengal, eg. 
Vignu Puri, who compiled the Mhaktiratnivafi, Midhavendra Puri, 
the mystic, and Vyasaraya, the guru of the kings of Vijayanagar and 
of writer Vieya# SemAérta (according to the Gauraganoddeadipika of Kavi 
Karnapira), this tour of the founder of the sect in Bengal in the. 13th 
century is of considerable importance. If this fact can be established 
beyond any doubt by means of other evidences we shall be in a position 
to trace the original influence which shaped the Vaignavism of Bengal. 








Jataka Representations in Siam 


The article of Dr, Barua on the Afwltiplictty of Jatakas and his re- 
ference to the Barhut Jataka-scenes tempt me to write a brief note 
on the Jataka representations in Siam. Not only are the Jitaka- 
scenes sculptured on the gates of Barhut, but also in Siam, Just as 
the Barhut Jataka-scenes bear the names of the Jatakas in the Asokan 
character, so these Siamese representations also contain the names 
of the Jatakas in Thai character, So we have 51 Thai inseriptions 
with an equal number of Jataka representations in Siamese sculpture, 
Thanks to the industry of M. Fournereau, these 51 Thai inscriptions 
have been deciphered and the Jataka-scenes identified. These sculp- 
tures are placed to the year 1357 A.D. during the reign of Sri Sirya 
Vania Rama Mahadharmarajadhiraja, the last of the famous kings 
of the royal dynasty of Sukhodaya in Siam. We get the following 
Jataka stories represented in the ‘Siamese sculpture:-— 





1. Serivanija. ...Jataka No.3 24 Sakupa.. _‘Jataka No. 36 
2 Cullakasetthi a er ip 2h Tittira + a 637 
3 Tandulanali . »  § 226 Baka i Pres. ¢ | 
4 Devadhamma = » ~- © -27 Nacca fe a 138 
5 Kattahari “F » 7 -28 -Kapota tt » 42 
6 Makhadeva . » 9 29 Veluka ty » 43 
i Nigrodhamiga " n 2 39 Makasa a » eh 
& Kandina »s » 13 31 Kohint ‘i n 45 
g Sukhavihari » » 40. 32 Aramadisaka 4, » @6 
10. «6 Tittha wo op) 2§- 33 °Virupi a) anol 

41 Lakkhana i ~ dt 34 Vedabbha uk 
12 Vatamiga ¥ » 44. -35 Nakkhatta vs ye 9 
13 Kharadiya * » 4%§ 36 Dummedha ” nw §0 
14 Tipalloka nm » 16 37 Mahiisilava |) manondet 
15 Malula " we: Regs Cijajanaka h » —§2 
16 Matakabhatta es » 18 39 Punpapatt r ' 

try Ayacitabhatta ». «+. 19. 40 : ar ees 

18 Nalapana ” » 20 47 a " 

19 Kuruigamiga 4, » 21 42 " 

20 Kukkura os n 22 

21 Bhojijaniya 1 060m 83) 43 " 

22 Gajajaniya » 92g 44 Bherivada a i 

23° Vattaka » » 35 45 Samkhadhamana » 
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46 Asalamanta Jataka No, 61 49 Kalakanni Jataka No, 83 
47 Nanda " m» 39 50 Atthassadvira ,, n 84 
48 Khadiratigara ‘4 amir (ee ? Jataka 

These Jataka scenes offer an interesting study to the students of 
Buddhism, Not only do we find these Jataka representations on the 
Barhut pillars in India, but also in Siam as well asin Java and Burma. 
With the spread of Buddhism in Siam, Java and Burma, the Jitaka 
Stories became popular in those countries and were represented also 
in sculpture, 


PHANINDRA NATH Hose 


Date of Accession of King Laksmanasena 


The date when king Laksmanasena of the Bengal Sena dynasty 
ascended the throne has not a< yet been determined with any amount 
of certainty. Various theories have from time to time been propotund- 
ed with regard to the question of which the two most important and 
most generally accepted are (1) that he succeeded his father Ballalasena 
in the year T1920 A.D. and celebrated his coronation by the introduc- 
tion of a new era in his name known in later times as Lasam, Labeiu- 
tibda or Latsmana Samvat,’ (2) that he was made king by his father 
sometime after 1168-69, the date given by Adbhutasigara and Din: 
sagara of Ballalasenat, | 

The correctness and accuracy of both these views have been ques- 
tioned. There was for long a Controversy as to the identity of the 
founder of the era known as La-sem, According to the upholders of 
the first theory given above the first year of the reign of king Lakemaina- 
sena of Bengal would synchronise with the initia! year (1119-20 a.n.) of 
£a-sam though this would §0 against the statements of the Adbhutasa- 

fara and Dinasigara according to which king Ballalasena was ruling as 
far as 1168-69 A.D.* Dr. H.C. Raychaudhury however has disproved 





t JASB, vol. XLVIL, p. 398: Ep. Tad, vol I, p. 306; /ASB., 
vol, LXV, Pp. 31; Seveilir Jihis (R. BD, Banerji), 2nd ed., pp. 323-328, 

2 JASB., 1905, p. 47; Ganda Rijamitz (KR. Chanda), p, 64; Sir 
Asutosh A, ukherjee Jubilee Cam Mi¢moraiion Volumes—Orientalia, pt. 
Il, p. 2, , 

3. Report on the Search Of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1887-91, R..G. 
Bhandarkar, pp, XXRV-XNXVi, 
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with good reasons any possible association of king Laksgmanasenz 
of Bengal with the era called Latemapa Saiavat, the originator of 
which in his opinion has to be identified with Laksmanaser 
founder of the Sena dynasty of Prthil Behar.? 

Thus the first theory is of very little help now for the correct 
determination of the actual date when Lakgmanasena came to the 
throne. 

The second theory is based on some verses to be found in some 
manuscripts of the Addutasigara and Dinasigara of Ballalasena. 
From two verses found in some manuscripts of the former we learn 
that the book was begun (by Ballalasena) in 1ogo Saka (ie. 1168 
A.D.) but the king raised his son to the throne and died before he 
could complete it.* And one verse in the latter work points to the : 
year 1091 Sada ie. 1169 A.D., when the book was composed by king” : 
Ballilasena.* It is argued from these that Laksmanasena must have | = 
come to the throne some time after 1168—69 A.D. though the exa 
date of his coronation isnot known. The objection raised by some 
scholars against this view is based on the supposition that the verses . 
in question did not originally form part of the works of Ballalasena 
as they are not found in all manuscripts.‘ Neither is it possible, 
even on the assumption of the genuineness of the verses in question, 
to arrive at the real date of accession of king Laksmanasena as 
they merely say that Ballilasena put his son on the throne before he 
died but they do not tell us anything about the exact date when he | 
was made king. : 

But we have now some definite evidence with regard to this date : 
from the colophon of the Saduétitarnamrta of Sridharadasa, a con- 
temporary of Laksmanasena, being the son of Vatudiisa, a Mfahisi- 
mantactdimans and friend of the king. It can thus claim to be 
regarded as contemporary evidence and be taken as reliable in the 














t Str Asutosh Mukherjee Jubilee Commemoration Volumes (Orien- 
talia), pt. I, pp. 1-5. 

2 Report on tie Search of Sanskrit Manus 
Bhandarkar, p. Ixxxv, 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripis in the India Office Liérary, 
Eggeling, p. 545. | | 

4 Biigalar Itihas (R. D. Banerji) 2nd ed. p. 321; Ind. Ant, 
1913, p. 185; /érd., 1919, p. 171-7. ; 
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absence of anything found contrary to it. It has this further advantage 
that far from clashing with any known data it is in full agreement 
with the disputed dates found in the Adjéutasigera and Dinasigara 
which in their turn are confirmed by it. 

Now the colophon' on a collation of the different manuscripts 
Sake® sapta-viméaty-adhika-dat-opeta-daéa-date" daradim 
Srimal-Laksmanasena-kgitipasya ras*-aikavimnde-bde*/ 
Savitur-gatya Philguna-viméegu parartha-hetave kutukat 
Sridharadasenedam Saduktikarnamrtam cakre// 

. It can be translated thus:—"In Safa 1127, in the year 27 of king 
Lakgmanasena, on the 20th of Phalguna (calculated in terms of) 
the movements of the Sun, was composed this Saduktikarnamrta by 
Sridharadasa for the benefit of others,” 

The year of Lakemanasena referred to in the above colophon 
must needs be taken as having reference to his reign. For, if we refer 
it to Latsmana Samvas, the initial year of which, as is now admitted 
on all hands, was 1119-20 A.D., this 27th year would point to 1146-47 
A.D, (1068-69 Saka) as its equivalent and not Sata as we find it 


t lam indebted to Prof, D, R, Bhandarkar for having kindly 


procured for me the text of the colophon from Pandit Ramavatara 
Sarma who is editing the book in the Bréliotheca Indica Series. As 
a matter of fact, this paper is the result of a discussion which [ had 
with Prof. Bhandarkar on this particular colophon. 

The text of Pandit Sarma is based on two manuscripts A. (belong- 
ing to one Pandit Raméanatha Tarkaratna) and S. (manuscript of the 
Serampore College Library, Bengal), I bad occasion to collate two 
other manuscripts of the work for this purpose —(1) Sq. (manuscript 
of the Government Sanskrit College Library of Calcutta), (2) 4 (manu- 
script of the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 1 further 
consulted the colophon as read by R.L, Mitra in his Notices of Sansikrtt 
Manuscripis, vol. III, no. 1180, 

a tra (Sarma), ca(R), simply Sate (Sa, A, Mitra), Si#efra or 
Si4e ca would spoil the metre. 

3 Sate not found in Sarma’s text: It ts found in Sa, A and 
Mitra, 

4 ‘abdaik (Mitra, Sa, .). 

5 -bde omitted in Sa, A, Mitra, 


om 
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specified in the colophon in question, Now, as the 27th regnal year 
of king Laksmanasena is found to correspond to 1127 Seta, the first 
year of his reign must necessarily have been ttoo Saka, or 1178 ALD, 
This date of his accession is not in opposition to, but on the contrary, 
entirely agrees with, the information supplied by the much disputed 
verses of the Dinasigara and Adbinfasagara from which we know 
this much that Laksmanasena came to the throne after 116369 A.D. 
On the other hand its indirect support of the dates contained in the 
above-mentioned works may reasonably be supposed to be sufficient to 
dispel all doubts as regards their authenticity, ' 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


On some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 
II 
Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges 


We have noticed above that the author wanted to consider “at a 
later place, the scope'yof an historical investigation of political 
theories.” He seems at last to come to this point and devotes two 
paragraphs, 

Speaking about my remarks on his rather one-sided treatment of 
the problems of the state in post-Vedic times he say's :-—"The critic's 
charges on this point indicate nothing so much as his tendency to 
mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the positive evidence of texts,” 
Let us see how his facts have been mis-stated by me, My remarks 
may be given as follows : Dr. G. fails for the Vedic ages to take 
cognizance of anything but the king and the priest. “The same 





t If the above interpretation of the date given in the colophon 
be accepted there will be no room for ambiguity in it as was suspected 
by Manomohan Chakravarti (/AS2. 1905, p. 175). His suggested 
emendations (lec. eff)) rasidifatame and rasatkairimae (thirty-one) 
for rasaié@avimsée with a view to reler the year to Lakamana Sarpovat 
and the reign of Lakgmanasena respectively are not satisfactory on. 
erounds of'metre. The latter of the two again does not appear to 
be a Sanskrit word at all and is based on the gratuitous supposition P g 
that Lakgmanasena came to the throne in 1168 A. D, ee) 
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absence of balance in regard to the problems of political theory vitiates 
G's treatment of the subject during subsequent periods,” 

What topics has he ignored? “Neither public finance nor inter- 
national law (understood of course in pre-Grotian sense) nor juris- 
prudence nor the theory of war has been touched upon by the author. 
And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, of the rigira (the territory 
and people) with its economic factors,” 

But what has Dr, Ghoshal really discussed in his book? “Instead 
the author has furnished his readers with a series of theories of king- 
ship and a bundle of ideas on the relations between the king and the 
priest, An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed on the 
thoughts of the ancient and medieval philosophers. ...... The publica- 
tion is likely to propagate among the readers an one-sided and 
erroneous judgement on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political 
theorists,” 

The author has charged me with the “tendency to mis-state facts 
ete.” But he has failed to challenge my charges, On the other hand 
he accepts my charzes on his limitations in their entirety. For he 
has to confess unequivocally as follows :-—*It is true that none of the 
component factors save the king has been subjected in the a, 1, 
to a detailed treatment,” And what elee has my poorself said? “Tr js 
reasonable to take the book, so runs my judgment, not as a “history 
of Hindu political theories,” as it claims to be but asa “History of 
Hindu political literature with Special reference to kingship.” 

My friend ‘despairs’ of me and IT am grateful to him for his 
solicitations, But it should appear even from his self-criticism that | 
have not mis-stated the facts, And in this connection one js naturally 
reminded of Dr. Ghoshal’s another remark about his work, hamely, 
“to say in the face of this evidence that the H. P, T. is virtually ‘an 
examination of the theory of kingship is to mis-state facts.” [n the 
course of two pages and a half of the rejoinder the author finds himself 
in an inconsistency regarding the very scope of his own book, 

The situation, then, may be summed up as follows : (1) Dr, Ghoshal 
admits in one place that his book deals chiefly with none of the 
component factors save the king.” (2) In another place he denies 
this fact, (3) My mis-statement of facts is nil. (4) On the other hand 
I sized him up thoroughly well just where the author thinks that I 
was fancying the “limited scope of the work” and “imagining” the 
“tremendous misconception from beginning to end"—under which the 
book labotirs, 
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the proper jurisdiction of Political Philosophy 

Dr. Ghoshal admits my charges about the limited scope of his 
work. But he says: "This was done deliberately with the object of 
confining the work to its proper jurisdiction,” 

He has furnished a reason, and one ought to be satisfied, Because 
when an author says that he wants to study such and such subjects and 
exclude such and such other subjects, no reader has. any tight to 
demand what he himself wants. But even then Dr. Ghoshal cannot 
escape so lightly. For he should have made it clear either in the title 
or in the sub-title or in the preface or in the footnotes or even paren- 
thetically in the body of the text that he is going to exclude almost 


everything save the king.” But he has not done this. Rather he is | 






furious at an honest reader who while reading his book has 
to discover the real worth of its contents. "i 

The question about the limitations of his scope might have been 
closed here. But Dr. Ghoshal has raised another trouble in the re- 
joinder, He is talking of the “proper jurisdiction” of a history of 
Hindu political theories. And he asks: “Will the critic who tak 
the omission of ‘public finance, international law, jurisprudence and 
the theory of war' from the scope of the H.P.T. the basis of his charge 
kindly explain why the boundaries of the sciences laid down by 
a well-established convention should be transgressed in the case of 
political philosophy ?" 

Here it is well to point out that I have no complaint against the 
omissions in his book as such. Omissions there must be perhaps 
in every publication. I have only stated what it is and what it is not 

Now, ay regards the “proper jurisdiction” of political philosophy 
or rather of a history of political theories. 

Political philosophy to begin with, has absolutely no well-establishi- 
€d convention, Of course it deals with the “state", it discusses 
“politics”. But the categories of thought in Aristotle's Polftics are not 
identical with the categories of thought in Thomas Aquinas’s 
Government of a Prince. Nor do Leroy-Beaulieu and Treitschke con: 
cern themselves with the self-same political categories. 

The differences in the categories do not constitute the sole 
difference in the realm of political speculation between thinker and 


thinker: Even where the categories are identical the “contents” of 


those categories, ie, the “substances of thought” as indicated by the 7 





Categories may have absolutely nothing in common, 
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like democracy, republic, law, justice, liberty, intervention, social control 
and so forth have differed in content or substance from epoch to 
epoch and of course from philosopher to philosopher. 

No philosopher is compelled to think of political problems in the 
technique, terminology or “form” of another philosopher. Nor is 
his “matter,” substance or content of philosophy bound to follow any 
well-established convention. 

The moral is clear. If you are discussing the political philosophy 
of Plato you are expected to discuss his category of the “philo- 
sopher-king’ to mention but onéitem. But when you are studying 
Hobbes you have to devote attention, say, to the “state of nature.” 
The subjects that arrested Plato's attention are varied. So are 
the subjects that arrested Hobbes's attention. Should anybody, there- 
fore, venture on writing a history of political theories, it will not 
be enough for him to write on the philosopher-king alone in the chapter 
on Plato, If Hobbes has talked on law, the historian of political 
philosophy will have to deal with jurisprudence too. If Hobbes has 
something to say on the relations between nations, well, the historian 
cannot hight shy of the theory of international law, whatever its worth 

If, then, there be any “well-established convention” for a historian 
of political philosophy it consists just in summarizing, reviewing and 
interpreting all the different phases and -items of political thought 
in which these philosophers were interested. But a historian of political 
philosophy finds it inconvenient for one reason or another to deal) with 
public finance, international law, etc, He has only to say so and the 
trouble ceases to exist. But otherwise a reader will expect in the 
historian's treatment of Montesquieu an analysis of the ideas on 
climate and its relations with manners. In the treatment of Bodin 
one can legitimately expect an examination of the revenues, the 
“nerves of the republic.” The law of nature must be examined in the 
discussion of Stoic politics, war in Machiavelli, and so on. 

And in the treatment of Herbert Spencer an examination of the 
doctrine of the state, viz., individual cannot be avoided. 

‘The “proper jurisdiction” of a history of political philosophy is not 
what you define it to be according to your convenience but how those 
political philosophers whom you are studying conceived their own 
problems, You may be a philosopher, and as such you are at liberty 
no doubt to write your own political philosophy but then you are not 
a historian. You are at. liberty, also, as historian to single.out for 
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your own investigation in which the philosophers were fiterested. Rat 
you have no right to say that the proper jurisdiction -of political 
philosophy or of the history of political theories is what appears to- be 
convenient to you, 


Defects in Dr. Ghoshal’s treatment of the Sapiniza 


The defects of Dr. G.'s book will now be apparent to those who,as has 
been pointed out once before, are conversant with the tables of contents 
in any of the Hindu political texts. “Political science as vidyi was not 
described by them,” as I have said in that footnote to Andy Politics in 
ftalian “as a royal science or a priestly science, They used terms which 
have nothing to do with the king or‘the priest." But in Dr, G's “proper 
jurisdiction”, the History of Hindw Political Theories deals in détail with 
“none of the component factors save the king,” as ad mitted eff hi 2 

— My criticism of the H. P, T. is as. follows :—Dr. Ghoshal h: 
cared to do justice either to sapra ga or ‘to ae science ot 
sapfanga as understood by the Hindo philosophers. a 

The author believes that since he has sole hele defined the tert 
saptiige and mentioned all the seven elements of a polity including 
the King, he has done justice to the doctrine of saplanga. Similarly 
he thinks that itis enough to say scmewhere that the king is but one 
of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

No. All this is too elementary. When somebody complains that 
Dr. Ghoshal’s book is vitiated by the “absence of balance in regard to 
the problems of political theory” the defect; are deeper than can be 

y whitewashed by such seli-defence. As long as the theorists whose 

c thoughts he is studying have made it a point to discuss the theories 

(whatever be their worth) of public finance, international law, etc,— 
integral part of the doctrine of sapfaiya, and devote as a matter of 
courst more space to those topics which have been avoided by Dt 
Ghoshal! than to those which he considers to be the “proper jurisdiction 
no excuse on his part can be satisfying to the reader except a ele 
statement to the effect that he is interested only in certain aspects of 
Hindu political thought to the exclusion of others. 

_ The author pleads again, that somewhere in his book he has used 

’ a Word which cannot but “include the people.” Further, in one foot- y 

note he lias pointed out that “at a later stage Hindu political sicence 
was identified with the institution of monarchy.” All this is good but 
irrelevant to the point in discussion, The sole subject that is being 
considered here is whether the chapters in the H, P. T. deal with the i 
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different members of the saffaiiga as one should expect of a faithful 
student of the Hindu texts, in the manner, for instance, that 
Hillebrandt's Altinaische Politik does. My verdict has been in the 
negative. | 


“No justice, no king” in Medieval European theory 


After having done with “the king's divine nature” Dr. G. discusses 
“the king's duty of protection and the rule of justice,” In this connec- 
tion he quotes Utathya’s lecture in the Mahabharata on “Justice or 
righteousness being the bounden duty of the king” as well as being 
the “foundation of the ordered existence of the people” (pp. 57,98-100). 
Then he comes down to the “right of tyrannicida.” 

In the course of these pages the author remarks that this concept 
is “peculiar to Hindu political thought.” In the rejoinder he has 
modified his statement and says “perfaps peculiar to Hindu political 
thoughts." So be it. My reaction to this proposition, extreme or 
moderate, was worded thus:—“It is a very commonplace item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le Conronmement de Louis.” 

The author has challenged me to cite the “precise counterpart.” 
Here it is. In my FPolttical Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(Leipzig, 1922), a book which is mentioned in Dr. G.’s Select Biblio- 
graphy (p, 283) there isa chapter entitled “The Theory of the Cons- 
titution in Hindu Political Philosophy.” Section 4 of this chapter 
deals with “kingship, a public office’, and section 6 with “right to 
revolt.” These two sections correspond, roughly speaking, with the 
subjects discussed by Dr.G, in the pages in question. It may be 
mentioned ev fassanf that the substantial portion of these sections 
appeared in my article in the Potttical Sciznce Quarterly (New York) for 
December, 1915. 

Among the ancient and medizval European teachers of justice or 
righteousness as the sae gua nen of kingship one will find mentioned 
in my book Seneca the Stoie philosopher of the first century A. C. 
who exhorts the ruler to remember his responsibility as “one out of all 
mankind who has been chosen to act in the place of the gods," The 
book mentions likewise Alcuin and Jonas. The Cowronnement teaches 
that the purpose of God in making the king is not to enable him to 
satisfy his appetite but that he should tread down all Wrongs under 
his feet. One should notice incidentally that even in Europe—among 
Stoics as wellas the Fathers—the divine element is not unknown in 
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speculations on kingship. Then there is Bishop Hintmar who lectures 
like Utathya to a king on his duty of governing “according to Jaws," 
It is similarly on the bed-rock of justice that John of Salisbury 
establishes the dijferentinm between the legitimate ruler and his 
opposite, the tyrant, who deserves to be killed. 

Indeed the identification of justice and the office of the king is one 
of the almost inevitable platitudes or pious wishes of entire European 
political thought in the Middle Ages, The authority of the blige is 
held to be divine because it is his function ta secure the establishment 
and maintenance of justice. Something like “no law, no king” “Ho 
justice, no king” etc, has been, so to say, the A. B. C, of political 
theory since Cicero the Stoic of the first century B, C. lectured on “laws 
and duties.” Nay it goes back to Plato's analysis of “virtue” The 
English jurist Bracton also is but a traditional justicite of the a is ~ 
century. 623 

These conventional teachings on ie ishteous ness 
etc, have all been translated and summariz Ff 
3 vols, of Mediaeval Political Theory ithe West (1903-15) Those 
students of the nisiistras, arthabastras, danda-niti, etc. who believe that 
justice is a monopoly will not be losers if they care to open these 
books at the following pages: vol. 1, pp. 9,48, 70,75, 76, 86, 114, 
116, 199, 234, 264; vol. Il, pp. 63-66, 118, 119, 120, 129, vol; IIT, pp. 

32, 67, 89, 108, TIT, 113, 137-140, 145, 181, 

And if it is allowable to make any suggestions on allied subjects, 
it may not be disgraceful on the part of learned scholars to 
cultivate a little intimacy with the Carlyles before embarking 
again on claiming certain peculiar features for Hindu theory, Besides 
for those scholars who have to use the expression “comparative politics” 
with special reference to the Middle Ages, books like Poole's [ilwstra- 
tions of the History of Mediaval Thought (London, 1884), Littlejohn's 
Political Theory of Schoolnen and Grotius (1896), Gierke’s Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages (1G0O), Figgis’s From Gerson to Grotins 
(1907) as well as Divine Right of Kings (1o14) and Woolf's Bartolus 
(1913) may not fail to be eminently iuminating in regard to the proper 
scientific perspective. 


The Theory of Contract—Dr. Ghoshal's stumbling-block 

















Dr, G. draws the conclusion that my criticism “deserves no notice.” 2 
I wish Dr. G. had followed his conclusion up by leaving me alone, 
Because, then, I would have at least been saved the trouble of infiietin > fa 
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on readers a lengthy reply consisting in extracts from. his book, 
my review as well as his rejoinder in order to show (1) that none of my 
statements are’ mis-statements and (2) that if there be inconsisten- 
cies and errors in his book somebody other than myself-is. responsible, 

The present occasion of Dr. Ghoshal's impatience is my remark 

that "the contract theory has provetl a veritable stumbling block to the 
author, Again and again he forces himself. into unnecessary self- 
gontradictions over the problem.” Dr. G. says that this*charge is “un- 
supported by a single argument.” 
My position was indicated as follows: ‘It is not clear why the 
author should consider the Dighenitaya theory of contract an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of Hinde political thought (pp. 121, 
1135-136). : . 

My fundamental argument is the following: "From his own refer- 
ences it is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied 
in the older DhAarmasTifra az well as in the later Aig -literature 
in the shape of the notion that taxation is the price of protection.” 

Further, Digia postulates the existence of a “‘state of pature”’ 
subsequent to the. Saturnian age of no family and no property, The 
traditional mitsya ayeya of Indian -speculation after which the elec- 
ion of the first king is said to have talen-place. is. identical in. import 
with! this’ Digha “state of nature." Dipti ose WEEE: SOREN sto 
exist In splendid isolation. 2 

‘Besides, Dr. G, himself says E {20-021}; “The apitrack (Digha) 
in other words gives an historical basis in the past to that view 
of the relation of taxation to protection which we have found to occur 
in one of the: Drarmasti‘ras and which, we think, is one of the 
root ideas of Hindu political philosaphy,” 

“It is clear, then, that what the Buddhist (Digha) theory of 
contract gives is a ‘Oasis’ of the “root ideas” of Hindu politics, In 
that case the Buddhist theory \ cannot. “virtually exist as an isolated 
phenomenon” in the history of Hindu political thought, .as the author 
; ‘The above passages indicate that the Buddhist and the ‘other 
theories were allied to each other and that there is no question of isola- 
tion, Dr. Ghoshal contradicts himself, again, in connection with 
the Kautiliya passage on contract in his criticism of Bottazzi’s ideas, 

Bottazzi has siaid that Kantilya’s ‘conception is “peculiar to him- 
self j just as Dr. G. ‘says for the time being that the Dighka isan isolated 
phenomenon. ~ Bat ‘Dr. 'G, criticizes B, almost in the sane manner 
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as | criticize Dr. Ge Thus according to Dr. G. “this represents what 
may be called the current theory of the times rather than an original 
contribution of Kautilya'sogenins (p. 293)" Again, “this: virtually 
involves a Brahmanized adaptation of the Buddhist theory of contract" 
(p. 135). 

It is not necessary to discuss the worth of Bottazzi’s ideas here 
But the conclusion is clear: (1) My arguments are supported by 
evidences put together by himself. (2) My arguments i.e. bis own 
evidences prove that he is inconsistent. (3) His book shows that he 
has not taken note of the theory of contract im the form or forms in 
which it appears in ancient and medieval Indian political literature. 

Fresh complications arise because of hig inability to manage the 
“doctrine of divine origin" along with the “democratic theory of 
contract”, both of which are to be found in Indian thought, Hut that 
aspect of the question need not be entered into here. : catia 


Unjust treatinent of Sakya the Buddha's teachings 
On p. 123 Dr. G. writes some twenty lines disc 


— 






conditions of welfare” enunciated by Sakya the Buddha. My ‘reaction 
to these lines has evoked from the author the following ‘rebuke: “In 
doing this the critic lays himself open to the charge of a positive mis- 
statement of . facts, ..-.. The critic's further statement that the 
author of the H. P, T. cuts short his examination of Sakya’s moralizings 
on the plea that they do not embody any political theory 14 pure 
fiction.” 

In the first place, “pure fiction it is not, because everybody ‘can see 
that he has not devoted more than twenty lines, or, at the highest two 
pages to the Sakyan teachings. Inthe second place, he has himself 
said that “these conditions of welfare" involve “a moralist’s analysis of 
republican conditions, not that of a political philosopher~strictly so 
called? In that case he reed not get exasperated if 1 have only said 
that he-considers Sakya the Buddha to be a mere ‘moralist’ and -not a 
political philosopher strictly so called. He considers this to be “a 
dangerous and wholly unwarranted generalisation.” ltappears that 1 
mis-state “a fact simply when 1 reproduce it verbatim from his own 
writing and of course indulge in facile generalizations when even his 
own evidences expose his weaknesses: — 

Then he aske:meif lam “so simple as to think that: whatever is 


; | | Ps \. 
attributed in the Buddhist canon to the Buddha must necessarily: be a 
the word of the Master” © was not pedantic enough to begin discus- 
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ing the “authorship” of Sakya’s lectures in a footnote review, not at 


all. archzeological or philological as it is, of a book on political theories, 


And yet my scepticism has found expression in the words, “Sakya. or 
rather the men who collected his sayings,” “Sakya and the Sakyan 
stalwarts.” These phrases indicate that at the back of my brain there 
Jurks «shrewd suspicion that not all that is alleged to be the saying 
of Sakya the Buddha is perhaps genuinely his saying. 

-My verdict on this portion of Dr, G.’s book remains therefore un- 
charged. “‘It is”, as [ said, “perfunctory and extremely unjust. He con- 
siders Sakya to be a mere moralist, Yes, but Socrates was nothing 
else. And yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how to deal 
with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as political 
theorists." 

The injustice done to Sakyan teachings would be apparent to 
readers who notice that the author devotes almost a third of his entire 
book to the moralizings in the Vedic, Dharmasitra, Mahabharata and 
later literature, For “nearly every pretension of the Brahman mas and 
the rival claim of the Ksatriyas on which the author bestows plenty of 
attention should to a critical and impartial student appear to be 
nothing but moral sermons administered by each group to its victims,” 


Relations between Institutions and Theories » another stu 


Dr. G's treatment of Sakya the Buddha is extremely unjust. And he 


has neglected certain Buddhist sources which, I believe, might be 
exploited in the interest of political theory, Hence I made the follow- 
ing comment,--These omissions in the realm of what may with certain 
reservations be described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy 
are undesirable features in a general history of Hindu political ideas,” 
This remark of mine leads Dr. G, once more to makea disparag- 
ing reference to my “curious ideas about the scope of a political 
theory.” And he says: “As the critic seems to stand alone in. his 
onception of the range of an historical account of political ideas, 
nO serious notice of his criticism need be taken.” Pray, who wants 
him to take any notice of my humble self 2 . 
What my conception of the scope of history of political theory is 
Dr, G. has tried to surmise, He believes that I expect lim to “take 
cognizance of the concrete institutions of ecclesiastical as well as 
civil bodies and the principles of their working.” “How otherwise,” 
asks he, “to account for the critic's insistence upon the treatment of 








| 
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the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity and the Aéokan policy 
of administrative uniformity and paternal rule ?" ’ 
The worth of these contentions need not detain us here. But 
the learned author has rushed so hastily to print that he cannot 
coolly realize the lines along which an expansion of the horizon of 
ancient political speculation may be expected. It is not my intention 


to add to his confusion by asking him (or anybody else who is prone 


to confusion) to begin studying the institutions along with the theories. 
Indeed we have once tried to save the learted author from such a 
confusion while examining his analysis of the “standard Indian 
polity.” 

Institutions are indeed distinct from the theories, But institutions can 
be exploited in order to find out the theories which lie behind, around 
and within them, For speculative thought plays no inconsiderable 
part in the making of institutions which may indeed to a certain extent 
be described as theories embodied. Especially when certain institu- 
tions happen to be the rucleus of a rich literature, « f riptive or 
idealistic, the possiblities of finding a theory in them are enlarged. 

One worders what leads Dr. G. to believe that I “stand alone” 
in a certain conception. Standing alone is of course not necessarily 
adisgrace, But if he had cared to mention also some of the authori- 
ties on political science, Indian or foreign, who would like to 
excommunicate me and compel me to “stand alone,” I might have 
jearnt as to what to guard against. | 

My ideas in regard to the place of institutions in a history of 
political theories may or may not be identical with what Dr. G. 
eurmises them to be. But it is strange that in the rejoinder he should 
suspect certain ideas as my own and condemn me as a “curious” creature 
fit to “stand alone” on account’ of them while in the preface to lis 
book he claims the same ideas for himself. Thus, says he (p, ix) 
about his work : “Hence all that can be attempted is to bring out, 
as the author has sought to do, the general bearing of institutions 
upon the growth of ideas.” It is evident that he does not intend to 
boycott institutions from the study of theories. 

We need not be hypercritical and wait to examine to what extent 
his book betrays evidences of a “general” study of institutions as 
influencing theories, But it is patent that be disparages me for certain 











to or at any rate would be glad to do,—another instance of Dr. Gis 
rejoinder contradicting his book. _ aka fa 
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| Thi politics of Vinaya and Ealct literature 


Now the Masavagga and the Cullavagga are certainly not institu- 

tions but constitute a literature about them. In my estimation these 
treatises deserye therefore a critical analysis from the angle of political 
speculation, And “although mainly institutional in contents,” as I 
said, this Vinaya literature “might be madeto yield some of the 
theories of the Sakyan monks in regard to the problems of authority, 
justice, liberty, individuality, democracy and so forth.” 
_ Evidently in, these suggestions regarding certain possibly fresh 
data for political theory there is no hint, as suspects Dr. G, to the 
effect that ‘a history of political theory should take cognizance of the 
concrete institutions, etc.” My own views on _ this question need not 
however be discussed here: 

Dr. G. considers it ‘amusing to note” that | am “diseretely silent” 
about the theories that the investigation of institutions might yield. He 
expects perhaps that a footnote review should not only suggest the 
lines of advance in scientific research but also establish the system 
in its entirety, 

And yet it appears that my review js not altogether silent as he 
Suspects, “Adgoka’s edicts likewise,” ag has been pointed out by myself, 
“should demand the attention of the student of political theory, For 





Agoka has utidoubtedly a great place in political philosophy," 

It need be observed that the Edicts like the copper-plate inserip: 
tions are, first and foremost, specimens of literature. And although 
institutional in origin, this literature can be made to yield theories, 
My judgment on the Agokan literature ig as follows :“In the midst of 
the ethical propaganda one can discover certain ideas that are no 
mean contributions to the world of political thought. The ‘problem 
of the empire,’ ie, imperial nationalism is manifest in Aéola's sOlicita- 
tion for adininistative untiormity, A second contribution of Aéoka 
to political philosophy consists in the formulation of the doctrine of 


enlightened despotism in the manifesto which compares the subjects 


to the children and son.” 
It will be noticed that I am not talking here of Agoka as statesman 
but of Asoka as political thinker, 


AKamtilya's scope and province misunderstood by Dr, Ghoshal 
“A large measure of attention” is alleged by Dr. Ghoshal to have 
been bestowed by me upon his chapter on Kautilya, The statement 
is inaccurate, No, some twenty lines only have been devoted to it. 





“oe - 
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My object in this rather very short reference was chiefly twofold, 
First, it was my intention to tell the readers that Dr. Ghoshal’s chapter 
on K. (pp. 124-158) has degenerated into a summary of the translation of 
certain selected topics, which, again does not rise above the conven: 
tional. My second object consisted in pointing out ina general manner 
Dr. Ghoshal's shortcomings in regard to the Kautilya question, 
The province of political philosophy i.e, field of topics as conceived 
by K. has been misunderstood by the author, for he has sedulously 
avoided just those contributions which constitute the Greatness of 
the Arthasistra in the history of politics, namely, the superb 
Kautilyan thoughts on finance, mandala, stratezy and tactics, His 
treatment is one-sided and leaves the major portion of Kautilyaism 

untouched, | 

We shall now take the word “scope” and define it in a manner 
different from the one in which the word “province” is used. The 
scope, i.c., the scientific nature, character or object of the Kautilyan 
treatise is as a rule mis-understood by indologists because of its 
institutional references and practical associations, Dr. Ghoshal also 
does not properly handle the scope of the Arthaiisfra, or at any rate 
fails to make a legitimate use of its correct scope in his dissertation. 

It is the tendency to ignore the fact that the Arthaéasfra is 
Kautilya-darsanam (Kautilyan philosophy). It is in other words a 
theoretical, speculative treatise and not a historical work designed to 
portray the actual constitution of a particular state or states. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not clear on the question of “scope” as he is not 
comprehensive in regard to the “province.” “The Artsasistra deals not 
with the theory of the state," says he (H, P. T., p. 126) “but with the 
art of government.” In reality the Arfiasistra deals with both but 
with each in a “philosophical” manner. 

It meed be observed that the ‘art of government’ itself has a 
theoretical, speculative, philosophical, i,¢,, darsanam aspect. And itis 
this philosophical treatment of the “art of government” together with 
the discussions on the “theory of the state” that constitutes the 
totality of the Kautilyan complex as it is. Dr. Ghoshal’s dissertation 
deals with certain topics of only one part in the vast system of Aawti/ya 


Ari of Government vs. Theory of State 


‘This is why my review had to say that Dr, Ghoshal has been 
shunted off the right track by an unwarrantable, wrong attitude in 


l. i, Q., MARCH, 1927 = 
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tegard to K, Arthasastra is not chiefly a-book of practical guidance for 
Statesmen, Dot more at any rate than any philosophical work on the 
theory of the state or on the art of government can be. <A correct 
judgment, as conceived by myself, should be as follows: Kautilya’s 
book is political philosophy, science or theory sar erzelfence. One of its 
sources of strength consists undoubtedly in the wealth of concrete 
illustrations drawn from statecraft such as are unknown even in the 
Mahabharata. The author or authors of the Kautilyan cycle have 
endowed their philosophical investigations with plenty of realistic data. 
It is while presenting this my view of the Kautilyan treatise that a 
Statement had to be made to the effect that the book must not be 
described as a mere handbook on the art of government meant for 
the ministers, the bureaucracy, ete, 

It has been indicated above that a philosophical treatise on politics 
may comprise theories on the art of government as well as theories 
on the state. Theories on the constitutions, administration, ebc., 
belong as much to political philosophy as theories on sovereignty, 
law, justice and so forth. 

But it is apparent from Dr, Ghosha!'s analysis that as far as the 
scope of political philosophy is concerned, one group of items excludes 
the other. In his estimation, it should jppear, there is mo political 
phuosophy on “the art of government.” 

And here it is perhaps that one finds the explanation of the 
author's difficulties with Kautilya. We have just noticed that accord- 
ing to him the Aréhasastra “deals not with the theory of the state 
but with the art of government,” We are to understand thereby that 
the book is not theoretical or philosophical. In that case the book 
might as well be almost left out of consideration in a history of 
political theories. 

In the passage in question Dr, Ghoshal has made a categorical 
negative proposition in regard to the “theoretical” character of the 
Arthasisira, But perhaps he does not mean it. For in that case 
he would have to contradict his position as indicated on pages 7O77 
(H. P. T.). There he makes it clear that the book embraces a “mass 
of abstract speculation within its orbit," “inquires into the essential 
nature of the state institutions” and deals with “abstract questions.” 

Let us concede that he does not intend to appear inconsistent. 
We are therefore forced to conclude from his treatment of the subject 
that Kautilya’s “ abstract speculations” and “inquiries into the essential 
nature of the state institutions” touch only certain political problems 
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to the exclusion of others. Hut this is not a correct view of the 
Kautilyan treatise. Dr. Ghoshal’s chapter on Kautilya has~ therefore 
appeared to me to be “poor in quality and disappointing.” | 


Secular and democratic strands tn the Mahabhirata and Manu 


We have noticed on a previous occasion that the alleged divinity 
of the king in any significant sense cannot be substantiated by the 
Vedic passages on which Dr, Ghoshal defends. The author finds 
himself in difficulties as well as inconsistencies on the same question 
while discussing (pp. 180-181, 184-186, 277) the passages in the Maha- 
bhivata (Sintl, LXVII1) and Manu (VI, 5), | 


a. The metaphorical sacreiness of sovereignty 


The texts are well known. They indicate, as suggested in my 
review, “a metaphorical assimilation of the king's functions with those 
of the specified deities.” The king is said to burn like the Sun and do 
something else like the Moon and so on, These analogies bring out, 
if anything, the supreme importance of “majesty” as an abstract 
attribute of the king, In other words, the “secular” character of 
kingship is not inconsistent with these parallelisms with the innetions 
af the powers of Nature, And Dr, Ghoshal ts prepared at one point 
to accept the materialistic interpretation of the metaphorical sacredness 
of sovereignty (p, 180}. | 

But if at another point (p. 277) he does not set much store by the 
same interpretation, ordinary logic can only explain the phenomenon 
by the author's inconsistency, In the rejoinder, however, he wants 
the readers to believe that | have coolly suppressed the conceit about 
Visnu's entering the person of the king. Nothing of the kind. I have 
conceded in so many words that the myth may have been deliberately 
created in order to strengthen the principle of authority, But all the 
same, the secular strands of thought, wherever and in whatever form 
they occur in Hindu political theorizing, cannot be neutralized by 


4 See the references in the section on “the doctrine of resistance 
in Hindu thought” in my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, 
vol. Il, part 1, Allahabad (1920) as well as the sections on “kingship 
a public office," “right to revolt” and “taxes as wages and prices” in 
the chapter on the “theory of the constitution” in my Political [mstriu- 
Hions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922). i 
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such stuff. Secularism must get its due wherever it is to be found and 
we are not reluctant to render unto theocracy the things are legitimatel ¥ 
its own in Indian speculation. 


6. Viynu enters the king but makes him the people's servant 


This conceit regarding Visnu must therefore have to be explained 
and judged on its own merits. Let us admit that there is a theocratic 
touch in this passage. But these and other non-secular ideas have 
almost invariably another quite a powerful “divine” sanction attached 
to them. And here we confront the democratic elements in Hindu 
thinking which militate against the monarchizing tendencies of the 
philosophers. 

Dr. Ghoshal is not unaware of these “popular” strands of thought 
(HLP-T., pp. 184-186) in Hindu politics which teach that the “duty 
of protection is imposed on the king by God Himself.” Both Afada- 
béarata and Afenu enunciate a doctrine of reciprocity. The duty 
of the people towards the king is not an isolated item in all these postu- 
lates, It is balanced on the strength of divine injunctions them- 
selves, by the duty of the king towards the people. Naturally 
therefore, in the scheme of social philosophy the status of the prakr#i, 
people, is no less “divine” of God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than that of the king. 


C Hindu seciprocity = Audahist contract (wrthen [fnettation) 


These passages have been cited by Dr. Ghoshal as illustrations 
of “counteracting principles,” i.¢., as militating against the authoritarian 
doctrines, And yet if he is willing to ignore, belittle or misinter- 
pret their significance in an analysis of the theocratic elements in Hindu 
thinking, it is his judgment that is responsible and not the person 
who tries to understand the wriling on the strength of its data. 

It is clear on Dr. Ghoshal’s own evidence that the Mahidharata 
atmosphere is not entirely undemocratic. The author should therefore 
have no reason to believe, that the Buddhist theory of contract 
is “ineongruous” with the Hindu (Masadharata or Manu) doctrine of 
reciprocity, But if he chooses to do 50 (p. 135), -it cannot be 
helped. 

That there js no incongruity has however been categorically 
admitted by himself. “The Buddhist theory of contract, as we have 
observed in another place,” says he (H.P.T., p. 172), “tended to strength- 
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en a notion already familiar to Hindu political theory, namely, that 
the king was an official paid by his’subjects for the service of protec- 
tion.” The Buddhist thus echoes the Hindu, to say the least, 

A reader can but feel that the alleged divinity of the king and 
the democratic contract theory have proved veritable stumbling blocks 
to the author. Those who care to stick to the literary evidences 
epoch by epoch will have to conclude as follows :—Pragmatically 
speaking, the older Buddhist, Ari4mana, Dharmasitra, as well as 
the Kautilyan and the later Manu and .Wahibhirata theories, in so 
lar as they have popular and democratic leanings, should appear to be 
identical, It need be pointed out, however, that nothing more than 
fractions of the contract idea are perhaps to be discovered in each 
text for the time being, Call it reciprocity, call it contract, the 
democratic tradition in Indian theorizing is a solid fact of political 
philosophy, 

Piuralities ia Hindu political philosophy 

The position, then, is not monistic. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a multiplicity of tendencies in Hindu political thinking. And these 
tendencies, whatever be their strength or mode of expression, have 
been more or less existent in the diverse periods of Indian literary 
history, To accept or pounce upon any one bunch of ideas and 
describe it as the characteristic product of India is but to ignore the 
diversity and pluralism in the philosophical universe of India, 

It is from this standpoint that phrases like “Hindu mind,” “Hindu 
view, ete.” used by Dr. Ghoshal (H. P, T., pp. 266-270) are objectionable. 
One cannot plead as excuse my own slips of language in this respect, 
should there be any. And yet the phrases “Vedic thought," “Vedic 
politics”, etc. used by me are nowhere descriptive of phenomena in the 
singular number, Besides, Dr, Ghoshal is not also at liberty to believe, 
as he does, that the titles of the books by Taylor, Mert and Leslie 
Stephen are intended to ignore or overlook the diversities in the 
thought world with which each deals. One has likewise to be fully 
conscious that there were minds and minds in Hindu India and that 
it would not be quite philosophical except for an unrealistic mystical 
thinker to postulate or adumbrate a Hindu mind in the monistic manner. 


Western and Hindu parallels 


In the rejoinder Dr, Ghoshal asks me one or two questions in 
regard to the parallels between western and Hindu political philosophy. 


| 
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He wants to know if there is any agreement between Hobbesian 
absolutism and Hindu absolutism. The answer is to be found in the 
data furnished in the author’s own book, Only one has to know to 
what length one is entitled to go in the analysis of agreements and 
differences between two thinkers. 


a, The problem of limitations 


For the present, my answer may be indicated once more in terms 
of what has already been recorded in the review, as also on other 
occasions, The Hindu theories of contract cannot be demonstrated 
on the sirength of evidences unearthed up till now, to have attained to 
the development they acquired in Hobbes and others, Dr, Ghoshal js 
hot unaware of this fact fH. P. T., PP. 274-275). And he admits also 
that as in Europe in India too certain thinkers conceived the state 
of nature to be a state of war and certain others something else (p. 135). 

Within these limitations ane should not be at a loss to find an 
agreement between the Hobbesian absolutism and those strands 
in Hindu theoriés which promulgate obedience to the king on the basis 
of the contract, Besides, my review has distinctly laid it down also 
that a “verbal identity is the least to be expected in philosophical 
Speculation.” My ideas on this subject have been detailed in regarc! 
to the Italian researches on Hindu political theory, 

The conclusion in that connection may also be cited here. The 
Italian authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often the verbal identities. 
The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite successful, But 
it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal analogies 
or identites are not always necessary and as a matter of fact not 
feasible, Itis enough if the conspicuous trends of thought can be 
proved to be the same or similar. All that js wanted is the discovery of 
the ‘nearest appoaches ot closest neighbours’, 

One special difficulty in the present instance has also heen noted in 
my review. The ideological material from the Indian side is fragmen- 
tary and scrappy. And whenever the differences between the Hindu and 
the Western strands of thought are detected the “diversity is very 
often due to the fact that some of the items (on the Western tide) are 
but more developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth 
of the specimens uncer observation,” But so far as the genus, type 
or tendency group is concerned the Hindu and the Western are alike, 
if not identical, 
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&. Resistance based on contract’ 


Now contract authority» obedience do not constitute the sole 
form of ideological complex in philosophical morphology. Quite the 
contrary, namely revolution¢—contract, is also another form well 
established in the tradition of political thought. And specimens of this 
form of philosophical complex happen to be well distributed through- 
aut Hindu political literature and are invariably associated with the 
“reciprocity” doctrine. The formula may be thus indicated : 

Negligence in protection = breach of contract—sresistance, ‘ 

This equation with its logical consequence is known in one fori 
or another in Dr. Ghoshal’s book at various points (H. P. T., pp. 64-65, 
184-186, 258, etc). The traditional Hindu theory of taxation would 
indeed be meaningless without this postulate. The author is not 
unware of all this. And yet he is not prepared, as a rule, to admit 
the rights of the people against the king (H. P.T., pp. 188, 276). 
That is why my review considers his attitude to be arbitrary, for he 
refuses to identify the cult of tyrannicide, resistance to the king, the 
desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. with these strands of ‘social 
contract theory in Europe which inculcate revolution and expulsion 
of the ruler. Dr, Ghoshal will perhaps plead excuse on the ground 
that he has not been able to discover a “well-developed system." But, 
us has already been pointed out, well-developed systems are the farthest 
to seek for quite a long time yet in Indian political speculation. For 
the present we are interested mainly in strands, tendencies, and trends 
of thought. Ifhe were out to present a “system” he should have 
refrained from writing a thesis on the history of Hindu political 
theories. 





c, l wnslinear evolution 


The situation then is this. The data collected by Dr. Ghoshal 
point invariably to substantial identities or analogies between the 
East and West. Phrases like “probably in no other system” (H. P. T., 
p27) or “peculiar to Hindu political thought’ (H. P.. Ta p- Og) can 
be used only by those persons who are not adequately oriented to 
“other systems” and who do not care to investigate whether the 
alleged peculiarities of one system may not with justice be claimed 
as important characteristics of other systems as well. 


i See the footnote at p, 203. 
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Dr. Ghoshal's evidences work, therefore, directly against his 
“conclusion” and “appendix’ (H. P. T., pp. 264-278) in so far as they 
have bearings on the questions of comparative politics, In the “preface” 
(p. x) he has a word about the “multilinear evolution of social org aniza- 
tions,” But his entire book should appear to persons well Up in the 
subject of “other systems,” for instances as discussed in Poole's 
Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, that the Hindu items 
so far as they go, j, e., in their undeveloped and semi-developed forms, 
indicate that the historic processes in Europe together with the historic 
processes in India constitute broadly speaking, but a unilinear and 
not a multilinear system of evolution. (Hut see section dd.) 

If therefor a reader should have felt that Dr. Ghoshal’s conclusion 
may have been, like a part of the preface and the appendix, an “after 
thought” possessing hardly any organic cotinection with the ideas 
exhibited in the book itself, the reader's judgement should deserve 
perhaps a little notice. The author's rejoinder has of course condemm- 
ed it as not deserving the slightest notice 


&. Question of differences 


While speaking of the Unilinear evolution of mankind in the East 
and West during certain historic periods’ of philosophical speculation, 
the present writer must not be misunderstood as unconscious of the 
divergences in some of the forms of the development. In the first 


rudimentary categories and contests of political philosophy has already 
been indicated. In the second place, the differences inthe West itself 
must not be ignored, 

My review has left no vagueness on this aspect of the question. 
Even between two European thinkers, who in general features may be 
regarded as belonging to the same type of theory, one must be prepared 
for differences in methodology and conclusions. Not all the “divine 
righters” of Europe have philosophized alike, nor have all the Western 
“social contractists” thought out their problems along the same grooves, 
It is not possible to think of the entire West under 4 single category. 

Here are important differences between three Englishmen, Hooker 
Hobbes, and Locke, say, on the subject of contract, Thus considered, 
English political philosophy will have to be regarded as pluralistic or 
multilinear. There are so many Englands, so to say, 50 far as this item is 
concerned. Then, take Suarez the Spaniard, Grotiys the Dutchman 
and Rousseau the Frenchman, These three “Europeans” differ from 





* 
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one another as well as from the three Englishmen. Naturally, therefore, 
there is no Europe but so many Europes. Here, again, we have to 
confront a pluralistic or multilinear evolution. 

Those philosophers or sociologists who are used first to thinking of 
the West as one homogeneous lump and secondly to placing side by 
side in contrast to it another lump known as the East will here find 
their function gone. It is agaitist such dogmatists that my review or 
for that matter the general trend of my investigations poses the doctrine 
of “unilinear evolution,” i.¢, of identity or similarity between the 
East and the West. | 

One does not know as yet if Dr. Ghoshal’s postulate of 
“multilinear evolution” implies this pluralistic development not only 
in Europe as a continent but in single countries like England, 
and France. But his book uses the words West, Western political 
theory, ete, in the singular number and does not make it clear whether 
in spite of this language he is a pluralist in SURETATCS My review 
has therefore found it necessary to condemn his sociology or ‘com 
parative culture-history, conventional as it seems to be in the attempts 
to emphasize the contrast between the Eastern and the Western” 
theories, 

The correct attitude should consist in visualizing and appreciating 
the contrasts according to the individual personalities in the same 
region of race itself. Once this atomistic psychology of pluralism and 
philosohpical individualism be admitted in regard to the Western theories 
and theorists, it will not be difficult, as my review concludes, to detect 
hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
Asia and as many diverse trends of thought in Eur-America with 
special reference to the ancient and medieval, generally speaking, “pre- 


industrial” epochs. 
Machiavellism in Hindu thought 





Up till now Dr, Ghoshal's rejoinder had been fighting me in my 
footnote which is a review of his book. Now he comes to my text 
which discusses his examination of Machiavellism in Hindu politics. 


Machiavelli's precursors and Kautilya's successors 
Dr. Ghoshal has discovered a contrast between Machiavelli and 


Kautilya on the ground that K. was “preceded by a long line of 


teachers of the Arthaidstra” (H. P. T.,p. 155) To this thesis an 
objection has been taken by myself in the following queries ; 


LH.Qo MARCH, 1927 7 


: “Ts net. 
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M. also the last of an old series like K.? Or again, is not K. also 
like M, the first of a new series?’ In the rejoinder the author asks 
me “How, pray ?” 

The answer is very simple. __ 

Machiavelli as. a lecturer on rayadbarma or duties of princes had a 
“long line of teachers.” To mention only a few among the Italians, 
there was Aquinas in the thirteenth century and there was Patrizi in 
the fifteenth. And so far as European tradition in this sort of lectures 
to rulers is concerned the names are legion, There are John of Salisbury 
for the twelfth century and Occleve for the fourteenth.) 

As for Kautilya, Dr, Ghoshal himself is aware of the “long line 
of teachers of the Arthaidstra.” Besides, K. is also the “frst of a 
new series,” because, as the author admits, the true nature of K's 
achievement consisted in effecting “a virtual reconstruction of the 
science of Arthasaséra,’ Dr. G. has cared alsa to indicate several 
directions along which Kautilyaism influenced subsequent thought 
(H. P, T., p. 156). 


0. Vhe extent of Machiavelli's studies ana writings 


Another contrast between M, and K. consists according to. Dr. 
Ghoshal in the fact, we are told, that K’s work embraces the “bratiches 
of civil law and military science as well-as that of public administra- 
tion.” (H. P. T., p 155), -My reaction to this judgment was as 
follows: “But was M, less encyclopadic? In the rejoinder Dr. 
Ghoshal answers: “Perhaps no,” 

But my explanation has already been given in Hindu Politics in 
fielion. M. is the author not only of the Prince but of Discowpses 
in the First Ten Books of Livy's History of Rome and Afistory af 
Fiorence. He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report off 
French affairs (Ritratt: delle cost dalla ‘'rancia) which he prepared 
while he was a political agent at the court of Louis XII, something 
like Megasthenes’s Jwatita. A treatise on war L'arte della Guerra 
also comes from M's pen. 


* My estimate of Machiavelli in the historical perspective has been 
indicated, among other places, in The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology, vol, II, part I (1921), pp. 25-26, etc, It would appear that 
Machiavelli was as much the last of the medizevals as the first of the 
moderns. 
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But indologists are likely to be misled when they have to deal 
with European books, Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises 


happen to be libraries in nutshell, one must not, while instituting 
comparisons with the works of European authors, ignore the multi- 


plicity of treatises written by a single literary man. For instance, 
taking a case from ancient Greece it would not be right to mention 
only the Lares of Plato and exclude his Stavesman and Republic while 
forming an estimate of his contributions to political thought. 

In regard to Machiavelli also he has a right to be heard in his 


entirety. Dr. Ghoshal's rejoinder claims, however, that in M's time 


there was an “enormous progress in the specialization of studies,” 
But in view of the actual fact that M., versatile as he was, cared to 
exhibit his literary or philosophical talent in diverse fields, the author’ 

rejoinder should be regarded as irrelevant; M. must get his due as no 
lees encyclopaedic than Kautilya in political learning. " 





& Territorial agzrandisement 





According to Dr. Ghoshal, Machiavelli is the philosopher of 
“territorial agerandisement” and thus differs from Kautilya whose goal 
is alleged to be first, “security of the state” and secondly, “the. achieve- 
ment of political influence over the circle of states” (H. P. T., p. 156). 

Here, again, the contrast is non-existent, as has been pointed out 
in my paper. Besides, it is possible to demonstrate the exact opposite 
of what Dr. Ghoshal wants us to believe. 

For, the “security of the state” is the fundamental] thought in 
Machiavelli, His Prince discusses the ways and means of saving his 
fatherland from the dmmenente pericole delle usurpation’ stranierc 
(imminent danger of foreign usurpation). The last chapter of this 
book tells its own tale in the very tale viz. Esortasione a fiberare 
Malia da Barbovi (Exhortation-to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 
M. was thus quite a mild teacher of self-defence, if one would like to 
plead for him from this angle. And as for Katitilya, the gospel of 
territorial aggrandisement constitutes his very life-blood. The doctrines 
of mandala, extirpation of thorns, etc. are not unknown to Dr. Ghoshal. 

Dr, Ghoshal wants us to believe that K. “reserves his immoral 
state-craft in general for extreme cases.” My review says “as if M. does 
aomething else!” Some of the references cited from the Prince in the 
following discussion will indicate under what conditions Machiavelli 
would recommend cruelty, For the present, chaps. XVII-XIX may 
be singled out. Further, Kavtilya’s analysis of "six expedients” and 
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discussion of treaties in which the alleged Machiavellian wickedness 

is embodied belong to his “general” political philosophy and cannot 

be explained away as exceptional. ‘This furnishes the very foundation 
a.. fhe Morals of Machiavelli 





Dr. Ghoshal Cites in the rejoinder one or two fine phrases from 
Kautilya as evidence of the “milk of hitman kindness” with which 
‘the Arthatistra is overfown, The H. P. T. contains also certain 
similar passages with more or less humane sentiments (pp. 145-146, 
149-150). Kautilya teaches us, we are told, that “unscrupulous 
methods" may be adopted in order to replenish the treasury but this 
“only ance.” (drtha,, v, 2). Weare also taught that if a fort can be’ 
captured by other means, inflammable materials should not be used 
because fire cannot be trusted and it destroys life and property. 

Fortified with these bits of humanitarianism from the Arthabastra 
Dr, Ghoshal asks me the following question: “Will the critic kindly 
quote similar instructions from the works of Machiavelli ?” 

The challenge is very acceptable, Even the Prine, the alleged 

Bible of Satanic: wickedness and devilish immorality of the blackest 
dye, can be quoted; chapter by chapter, in evidence of Machiavelli's 
regard for almost all the leading moral or humane principles of life. 
And those passages strung togethe: might make a striking array of 
respectable dimensions, In Machiavelli Dr. Ghoshal will encounter 
once in a while even the literal paraphrases of Kautilyan sentiments. 
But the students of logic as well 4s mental and moral philosophy 
compel me to unearth Italian phrases or sentences that might be the 
exact translations (in positive or negative form, and in active or passive 
voice) of the Sanskrit sayings, 

Let us begin psycho-analyzing the mental complex of Machiavelli . 
with a passage from Ch. VIII of the Prince. It rans thus: “To | 
slaughter fellow-citizens, to betray friends, to be devoid -of honour, 1 
pity and religion cannot be counted as merits, for these are merits 
that may lead to power but confer no glory”, Ch, LX contains. the 
following passage: ‘It is essential for a prince to be ona friendly 
footing with his people. Since otherwise he will have no resource in 





a 
adversity”. In Machiavelli's Discourses (1, ¥) the princes have 
been taught to “learn that from the hour they violate those laws, = 
customs, and usages under which men have Jived for a greatwhile, 


they begin to weaken the foundations of their authority,” 





—= ws 
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- This is the Kautilyan recipe in regard to the respect for 
established customs and the considerate treatment of subjects (H. P. 
T.. pp. 146147) In Kautilya’s political psychology if a crime 
be committed only once it is pardonable, as Dr. Ghoshal has made 
it clear, Machiavelli also curiously enough can be quoted for an 
identical moral formula, Inch, VIII cited above, he is discussing 
scellerateaye, the villainous and heinous means, by which Agathocles. 
became sovereign, and trying to explain how it is that inspite of ins 
finite treacheries and cruelties, rulers like him can maintain their 
position undisturbed, The explanation is to be found in the fact, 
says M., that the crude/fa was perpetrated ad un fratto (but once) for — 
one’s self-defence but not persisted in or repeated afterwards (ar por non 
wt s'insiste dentro), 

Ch, XVII of the Prince is devoted exclusively to cruelty and — 
mercy. M., discusses whether it is better to be more loved than feared 
or more feared than loved. The essay begins with the “Machiavellian 
ideal” as follows :—"Every prince should desire to be regarded % 
kind and not cruel. But one must see to it that the kindness be not 
abused.” “Another principle of morality inculeated by M. can be cited 
from the sam# chapter. The prince has been advised to behave in 
such a manner that if he does not win the love of the people he may 
at least avoid their hatred, And in order to realize this situation he 
has but to abstain from robbing the subjects and committing violence 
on their women, killing people unnecessarily and confiscating their 
property. The prince has been taught to remember that the “occasion 
for expropriation or committing violence on other people's properties 
can come very often, and that if one commences by rapine one will 
always find pretexts for plunder.” 

The Leit motif of ch, XUX is identical, We are told that nothing 
renders a prince so contemptible as violence on the property and 
women of the subjects, The morals of Machiavelli seem to be humane, 
after all. 

In ch. XVIII, M’s morality teaches that there are two methods 
af combat, the one by law, and the other by force. The first is proper 
to men, the second to beasts. Even a little statement like this should 
shock the prejudices of those who are used to the equation, Machiavelli 
= Avatira of beastliness, force, fraud, rapine and violence, 

lich, XXI, the ruler is taught to assure his subjects that they pede ¥, 
live in peace and pursue their occupations without let of any sort or Ri 
fear of increased and arbitray taxes, The people are also to be enter- 
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tained by feasts and sports. Nay, the ruler should respect even the 
different arfi and ériéu, groups, wards or gilds (?) into which a city 
‘is divided and sometimes appear before themin a friendly social 
capacity. Weare reminded once more of Kautilya’s sentiments as 
discussed in H. P, T. (pp. 146-147). 

One need not be cynical enough to believe that all these sentiments 
aré hut mostly “pious wishes” or diplomatic dodges, But it would 
appear that Kautilya’s morality is neither different in kind from nor 
aiperior in quality to that of Machiavelli, Generically speaking, 
Kautilyaism and Machiavellism are on a par in the realm of morals, 
manners and sentiments, 


Ome werd more 


Dr. Ghoshal has made it a point, unprovoked, to use abusive 
language at almost every sentence in the eleven pages of his rejoinder, 
He has concentrated his venom in the concluding paragraph. Let me 
apologize to the readers for my incapacity to treat the learned author 
in his own coin, as I am not used to dipping my pen in dirt, Indeed 
it was not necessary for me to undertake writing a reply to the 
questions with which Dr. Ghoshal has challenged me, for they have 
been met in my mainessay. But as I felt that perhaps some fresh light 
might be thrown on certain interesting problems of political science 
with special reference to Hindu India 1 have considered it desirable 
to take part in the discussion. 


BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


The Family-seats of the Candras of Bengal and of the (so-called) 
Tungas of Crissa 


Mr. N, G. Majumdar in his note on ‘Rohitagiri of the Rampal 
copper-plate’ summarily dismisses my rather long article with a few 
general remarks. 

[ had discussed at great length Mr. Bhattadalin's so-called ‘tentative’ 
readings, interpretations and especially his far-reaching conclusions, 
and I had unfortunately to differ from him on many points, eg., (a) the 
descent of Suvarna Candra from a low stock, (b) the identification of 
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Dipatikara Srijfiana Atiéa with the 2nd son of Kalyanaéri, (c) the 
identification of @fwerfalfc*] with Rolitdsgadh, (d) the synchronism 
of Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, (e) the later identification ‘of the 
@ferfa[e’] with the Lalmai ( erwart) hills, (f) the interpretation of 
Kakuda-cchatra, etc. But | had agreed with Mr. Bhattaalin, e.g., in (a) 
taking Sri Candra to be a Buddhist monk and (b) rejecting the identi 
fication of Vardkaminapura with Burdwan. But, | had differed or 
agreed only on good grounds, Imagination has practically little scope 
in all exact sciences. Mr. Majumdar notices my great pains to eriti- 
cise the ‘tentative’ readings alone of Mr. Bhattagalin but does not seem 
to take note of my interpretations and conclusions, which are both so 
entirely different. Moreover, I was unable to differentiate much bet- 
ween the ‘tentative’ readings, etc. of Mr. Bhattadalin, which were mostly 
untenable, and his final ones, For I find some of them to appear in 
almost identical or similar forms, in both these versions [cf /.A@., 
vol, 11, pp: 318 and 336 footnotes}, My origina! article was prepared | 
and submitted much earlier than and independently of Mr. Bhatta~ 
éalin’s English version [vide .A.Q., p. 314 footnote], but as my article 
had to appear finally subsequent to the Zp. Jud. version, I took due 
note af the latter, If there were some points of agreement, they 
resulted inevitably. , 
Among the many questions involved and the many issues raised in 

Mr. Bhattaéalin’s paper, Mr. Majumdar actually confines himself to 
only a single one, viz., the identification of Rohitagi{ri].. He now pro- 
poses to place this site at Rohtasgadh on the one hand, and also 
identifies it with the family-seat of the (so-called) Tutigas of Orissa. It 
is useless to repeat the arguments iw full, as they should have 
been reasonably done by Mr, Majumdar, against. Rohtasgadh. 
On the one hand, Rohitagi[ri*] should be easy of access from 
Hartikela and Candradvipa where the chief possessions of the 
Candras lay. While if it be identical with the farnily-seat of the ‘Tuigas, 
Rohtasgadh (=Rohitagi [ri*]) must be accessible from Orissa also, and 
this is a most difficult proposition to prove. For communication by 
land between Rohtaisgadh and Orissa was always most difficult, if not 
impassible, 

= the west of Rohtasgadh within Baghelkhand, stretch the 
Kaimurs. Further south lies the Maikal range ending in the 
Amarkantak plateau and. to the S.E. is the plateau of Chattisgagh. 
ascadh te the borders of Orissa stretched vast unexplored 

was almost ferra fmcognita to the Musalmaus, among 
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‘whom it was known #s Jharkhand,” i.e, the forest land. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau is a rugged region of inequalities, consisting of a 
Succession of plateaus, hills and valleys, drained by several large 
rivers, The land. is still largely covered by forest, and is thinly 
peopled, mainly by primitive tribes. ‘There is no wilder or less known 
part of India than the interminable forests south-east of Nagpur 
towards the sea," | 

Moving westwards from Rohtasgadh, one had first to descend 
into the Narbada basin and thence reach the valley of the Mahanadt 
wherefrom Orissa was more easily accessible. But the first was always 
a most difficult task to accomplish. The eastern route, however, 
from Rohtas was more practicable but nevertheless any considerable 
body of people must have had to make wide detour in order to avoid 
the forest tracts of Jhada-khan da: Except in the course of military 
campaigns by canquérors on rare occasions, this inhospitable hill 
tract of extensive area was hardly ever penetrated by the Aryans 
sufficiently, This is very conclusivly proved by the paucity of ancient 
Sites especially in the area bounded by the Sapari Narivyana, on 
the Mahanadi, on the south : the Cansatyogini, at Bherighat, on the 
Narbada, to the west, with Amarkaytaé (containing the sources of 
the Narbada and the Son) and Kamgarkh hills in the middle, 
Rohtasgadh and Sassaram to the north-east and on the east by the 
sites of Vaidyanith, and Pareinath hil! (on the common boundary of 
Manbhum, Hazaribagh District), Roughly speaking, the area between 
latitudes 21 34 —2434" N. 81°—85°E, js almost devoid of ancient 
Aryan sites. The natural obstacles of forests and inhospitable hill 
tracts, coupled with the ethnic barrier of wild primitive tribes, 
seem always to have made communication between Rohtasgadh and 
Orissa as almost improbable, 

Also, there are strong reasons against regarding the ‘so-called’ 
Tungas, as the Orissan princes of the Rohitagiri house are stylect, 





t The copper-plate grant of Narasimhadeva I] VASP. pl, TH, 
41896) mentions the donated land as situated in the (Southern) Dakgina 
Jhagakhanda, which means as is well known in Oriya, a ‘forest region’, 

responding to ‘kantara’ in Sanskrit. The Vizagapatam Agency 
(containing the land) is 'Daksina-jhada-khanda’ while the Ganjam 
Agency tract must correspond to ‘Uttara-jhada-khanda, Mr. G. 
Ramdas considers. this: region to be the ‘Maha-kantara’ of Samudra 
Gupta's Allahabad Pillar _Inscra;/.H.Q., vol, I, no, 4. the 
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| . on he princes of this particular house alone,. 

it would Consequently be a misnomer to call them by stich name, ; 
We meet with proper names for Gisudas) with the appellation ‘Tunga’ 
among such Southern kings as the Réstrakfitas (cf. Subhatuiiga 

and Jagattuiiga) and the Calukya-Colas (ef, Kulottuiga I and IT) ‘or: 
among the Kalacuris of Tripuri (cf Mogdhatuiga). All these kingly 
families belonged to Dakgini-patha. For roughly speaking most. 

of their possessions lay to the south of the Vindhyas, It is not impas-" 

sible that these Rohitagiri princes might turn out to be belonging to. 

some minor branches of any of these families and that this Rohitagir 
should be probably sought for in or wear Orissa itself. | 

Regarding the correct form of the place-name of the family-seat) 

of the Candras of Bengal, it must be pointed out that the reading = 
Rohitagi’[ri’?] is extremely uncertain and conjectural. First, the |= 
last atgara of the name, wis, ‘ft’ does not exist in the original = 
plate of Srt Candra, while Professor Radha Govinda Vasak at first . 
read the a@tgeras as ‘ tifen[ ]f (?) qarees' and suggested the 
emendation ‘Of¢arefa-qat’ in the Bengali article published by him [in 
afgaite ae ud are pees]. Mr. Sivacandra Sil in a subsequent issue 
of the same periodical [a1 teas 1] first suggested the reading and 
the restoration ‘oferta [ft] qa’ thus supplying the atgera ‘fe’ 
On the assumption that the preceding atrara was ‘fa,’ which was 
however read by Prof. Vasik as fyand also regarded to be the tast 
aigara of a fatda, Mr. Majumdar does not seein to give due credit 
to fit persons for the proposed reading and restoration, when he writes, 
‘the last letter of the word ... is supplied by Prof. Basak (£/f. fnd., 
vol. XU)! I bad mentioned about the part Mr; S11 played but 
Mr. Majumdar seems to ignore it. 

Having. had occasions to handle almost every exhibit- in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Society during my 
sojourn there and also to refer to the original Rampal plate in 
question a few dozen times, and being in possession of my 
own estampages of nearly all epigraphs in the aforesaid Museum, 

I was able to examine most closely the much  controverted 
line in question. | must now pronounce my confident opinion 
that the reading fe or fa for the @fyara, in point, is most doubtful 
and consequently, it would be very hazardous to build a theory on 
such doubtful data, regarding the location of a place, the name of _ 
which is uncertain and which also seems to change positions from 
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Sahabad District'in the N.W. to Lalmai hills in the S.E. The only 
part of the compound word, which can be read with certainty, is 
iea+": aifea ‘red’ and as it certainly referred to some royal 
seat, it was not improbably fortified—it could easily be a mountain 
fastness and then, if the ‘red’ colour seem to be at all meant, the soil 
or the hill might have been ‘ochrous.’ 

Considering that Rohitagi® [ri?] must be accessible from both, 
Candra-dvipa and Harikela, and that it might have been of rocky 
or ochrous structure, it must be located iu Eastern Bengal and is 
probably to be placed near about Rakta-mrttika, for reasons 
already stated, Certainly, Mr. Bhattagalin, on whose behalf Mr, 
“Majumdar speaks was more logical in putting the site [ <ifet+y ] 
in E, Bengal. Only that Mr.Bhattasalin narrow ly missed the mark by 
placing it at the Lalmat hills, which lacks the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for such identification. I would regard the ‘so-called, 
Tuwigas’, as belonging to an entirely different family and to be South 
fndians ; consequently their connection with E, Bengal js also 
excluded, though communication especially between Orissa 
and Central Bengal, even Tripura, is conclusively proved by inscrip- 
tions, 6.¢. Bhatja Bhavadeva’s Bhuvaneévara Pragasti is well known 
and if the information be authentic, there is also an inscribed pillar 
pedestal mentioning a Tripura prince, in the museum of Baripada, the 
capital of the Maytirbhafija state, The family-seat of the Caneras 
of Bengal—‘Rohitagi [ri?)’ or more correctly ‘Rohita+” or whatever 
it might have really been, was thus entirely different from the ‘Rohita- 
giri’ of the Orissan copper-plates of Gayada-tuiga and of Vintta- 
tufiga II respectively, as also different from Rohtasgadh, 

In his attempt to support Mr. Bhattailin in an identification which 
he has since given up reasonably, Mr, Majumdar hopelessly mixes 
up the Candras with the ‘so-called Tufgas, His theses are entirely 
untenable and his position is delicate, 
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NALAVILASA-NATAKA,—Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Central 
Library, Baroda, 1926, (40-491 pp.) 

Nalavilisa is a Sanskrit drama by Ramacandra Siri, a Jain poet 
of great ability. The work has been published for the first time in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series under the joint editorship of Messrs G. K, 
Srigondekar and Lalchandra B. Gandhi, In the prologue of the drama, 
we are told by the poet himself that he was a disciple of Aciirya 
Hemacandra, the celebrated Jain scholar of the r2th century a, C 
Although a work of so late a date one is agreeably surprised to find in 
ita marked absence of the tedious and artificial style of the comp aie 
tions of later periods. The source of the plot is the well-known Nala 
episode of the Afahaésdrata which has been a favourite subject with 
the Sanskrit poets for all ages, The story has been treated by different 
authors variously in the shape of Aathi, campt, wifaka and mahahinya 
showing a great diversity of styles, but little originality of conception. 
As far as the action in the drama is concerned, our author too cannot 
be credited with much fertility of invention and the poet himself seems 
not to be unaware of this fact, because he anticipates public eriticism, 
which, according to him, is bent upon accusing poets of plagiarism 
(p. 2). He protests against being called a follower of others’ footsteps 
(paridhvadhvanya), a5 he believes, or strictly speaking wants his readers 
to believe that he is not indebted either for the theme (Aadartha) or tor 





the language (fada) of the Nalavildsa to any other source than his own 


prays. = ; : 
In spite of these statements-the poet does not introduce any new 


incidents in the plot of the drama. But we must not fail to accord 


our sense of appreciation of the poet for his attempt to give the whole 


story a hurnan interest and bring it, to a great extent, within the bounds. 


af probability, In this respect the Nalavilesa marks a departure from 
other works on the Nala episode, In the Mbh. story it a swan timat 
inspires Damayantt with a passion for Nala, but in the drama under 
review, Kalahamsa and Makarika, two human figures, are introduced 
one in the role of Nala’s companion and the other in that of his female 
attendant, who are finally instrumental to effect the marriage. Again 
in the original story, the gods even stand in the way of Nala's love- 


pursuits, while in the drama, the rivalry for the hand of Damayanti has 








— 
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been kept confined to the mortal beings. Further in the original 
story Kali, a mythological personage with supernatural powers, has 
beer. made the root of all the misfortunes of Nala while in the 
Nalavilisa, it is king Citrasena, a disappointed lover, who works, out 
of jealousy, for the ruin of his successful rival, | In these points the play 


i$ certainly an improvement upon its predecessors, 


The poet true to his declaration in the Opening verse (retdardbin 
rilim ahem fabiera) abides throughout the seven acts of the drama by an 
‘easy-flowing Vaidarbhi style highly commended in the works on 
poetics. The poet's great power of representation has been fully 
manifest in the description of Damayanti's svayanivara which has been 
‘$0 charmingly delineated in the drama that even an able writer like 
‘Somaprabha has been led to imitate it closely in his K nimncrapitla- 
Pratibodhea, 

_ A considerable mass of information. regarding the poet has been 
marshalled by Mr. L. B. Gandhi, one of the editors, in the Sanskrit 
introduction to the play. A complete list of works in Sanskrit as well 
as Prakrit, constituting a large literature on the Nala episode as also 
ashort discussion of the merits of the present play have also been 
Supplied in the Introduction. 

D, BHATTACHARYYA 


ASCARYA-CUDAMANTI of Saktibhadra, edited by Mr. C. Sankara 
Rama Sastri, M.A, 2.1., with an Introduction by Professor S, 
Kuppuswami- Sastri, a, Set Balamanorama Series, Mylapore, 
Madras, 

Thirty-four years ago, a Malayalam rendering of this play by that 
gifted and versatile poet, the late Kunhi Kudtan Tampuran of Cranga- 
nore was published from Trichur, This is the first time that the 
original drama is printed in Devanagar! characters. Mr. Sankara 
Rama Sastri js to he congratulated for selecting this work for 
publication, and far the intelligent and critical way in which he has 
edited it, while the Srt Bilamanorama Press is responsible for its neat 
format, [f anything enhances the value of the publication, it is 
the excellent, appreciative and informing introduction which that 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, has contributed 
to it. 

“It may not be an extravagant claim in favour of the CTidimani”, 
says Professor Sastri, “to say that itis the best of the RKama-plays, 














perhaps barring Bhavabhiti's (Utrerarima-carita in certain respects,” 
and the commentary to it is “a scholarly and lucid” one, and “elucidates 
in an able manner several charming passages and situations in the 
text.” 

Saktibhadra does not seem to be the real name of the author. : 
Either it is a pseudonym, as in the-case of Laksmidasa, the author of : 
Suta-sandehem, who, it is now more ot less known, was a member. of 
the Kartangampilli Nampitiri illom in the Cochin State, or, it may 
be that it is the name he took when he became a Sannyastn, The 
tradition is that his name was Saikara, and that his é/om, for he was 
a potti (a Nampiitiri), was in Vanamali, a village on the southern bank 
of the Pamba river in the Chenganniir taluk, in the Quilon division of 
the Travancore State. His house «stood a mile away from the 
Chenganniir temple. No vestiges of the #em (house) are now seen 
there, and the compound is now in the possession of the Uralattu Patti 
of the adjacént Mannaji degam. Chenganniir (Sonacalagrimam) and 
Tiruvalla (Vallabhagramam) were and still are strongholds of these 
pottis. About Tiruvalla the following reference occurs. in Sw 
Semen > 











Saktibhadra was, so the tradition goes, a disciple of Sr1 Saukardcaryn. 
Saktibhadra read out to his master his Cidaman when it was com- 
pleted. But Satkaracarya, with an effort——for he soon realised that 
he was being treated toa wonderful work—did not evince any expres 
sion of his supreme satisfaction, as he thought that his cea prided over 
his poetical accomplishments and had to be taught the great virtue of 
humility. The conduct of the master had the desired effect ; for 
Saktibhadra, soon after the departure of the great Sannyasin, destroyed 
his manuscript and reduced it to ashes, When Satkara, during 
one of his tours, again happened to meet his Mra, asked him lt in 
qaaq@? Saktibhadra at once knew that this question had reference 
to the following 4/ekaw of his drama - | 

oxfracfrag’ wenit haeraq errs os Cereea o 
Then the pupil explained to the master the genesis of his 
conduct on the former occasion. Sankaracarya, before he left | 
Saktibhadra, asked him to write out the drama to his dictation, and he 
recited the whole of it-from his prodigious memory. Thus the drama- 
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nossesses the unique merit of having been purified by the mind of one 
of the greatest teachers of the world. 

Kattu and Kiifiyattam are institutions peculiar to Kerala. By 
Kiattu (Kathaprasatiga) is meant the narration by a certain class of 
people, called Cakkyars, of Paurayic stories in an impressive way to 
‘the large audience who assembled to hear them. “They amuse and 
‘entertain their hearers. by their wit, or move them to laughter or to 
tears by their eloquence.” They are permitted to make the defects 
‘and bad traits of the community the batt of their sarcasm and satire 
which often-times operated asa wholesome corrective, To help these 
Cakkyars, the great Meppattiir Narayana Bhattatiri, the author of the 
Nariyantyam, composed a great number of frabandhkas. In Kiitiyattam 
certain Sanskrit dramas are staged. These are generally Naiginanda, 
Sudhadridhasatjaya, Tapafisapvarana, Cidimaw and Matiavilisa : 
and of these Cidimapris the most important “All the characters 
appear on the stage, the male parts being taken by Cakkyars and 
the female parts by the Nangyars. The characters, except Vidiisaka, 
never speak but only use the gesture language, which js greatly helped 
by the expressiveness of the eyes and the face. The main function 
of the Vidisaka is to recite for the benefit of the Masses a verna- 
cular translation of every verse the hero utters." Near the place where 
according to tradition the palace of the Perumals stood in Tirtyaiici- 
Kkulam in the Cochin State, there is a compound still called Kiattu- 
paramba from where Kattu and Kiitivaittam were performed, 

The Naginanda is supposed to be the work of Sr1 Harsa, the next 
two were composed by Kulasekhara Varman, one of the Perumal! 
rulers of Kerala, and the last one by one Mahendra Varman. Cwda- 
man is another and, perhaps, the most important -play that used to 
be, and is still being staged by the Cakkyars, and its asokavanthinka 





is considered asa crucial test to determine the ability of an acting: 
Cakkyar. It may be that the so-called Bhisa plays or, at any rate, 


some of them, might be the works of Saktibhadra who, after trying 
bis hand at these, might have produced this work of outstanding 
merit, | believe it is no heresy now to say that, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the late Ganapati Sastri, it has been made abundantly clear 
that these could not have been the works of the great Bhasa himsell. 

I shall not here repeat what has heen $0 ably said by Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri and Mr. A. Krishna Pisharoti about Cidamans 
and the Bhisa plays. But, before I conclude this, 1 would like just 
to make a passing reference to the tone adopted by Saktibhadra in 
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introducing his play to the audience, as that might throw a little 






light on the age of the author, When Siitradhara refers to Otic 
mané asa drama that has come from the south, the Nat, perhaps 
with a scornful smile, says, “ifa drama will come from the south, the 
sky will flower and oil will begin to be extracted from cand.” And 
her crest-fallen partner has to discover a way out of the difficult situa 
tion by suggesting that . - 

“Provenance tells not ; nor does aught else ; 

But sterling worth it is that tells,” 

Those who are conversant with the history of Kerala will readily 
find out from this dialogue that Saktibhadra must have been an carly 
poet. Otherwise, this apologetic tone would not have been necessary’. 
For, from the days of Savikaricirya, the output in that country in 
every department of knowledge, literary or scientific, theoretical tem- 
poral or spiritual, began to grow in volume ; and Saktibhadia, if he. 
were modern, coukl very well have retorted the Nati with a smarting. 
reply, eat 
Uddanda Sastrin, an erudite scholar and gifted poet, speaks very 
highly in his Kobila-sanissam of the cultural greatness of Kerala. 
The age of Sastre is easily ascertained: for he and Chennas 
Nampitiripad were great friends, and there is a Weta by Sastri in the 
Tantrasamuccayam written by Nampitiripad. The Kali year in 
which this work was completed is given in it, from which it is seen that 
it was in A.D. 1427. Long before this, as is obvious from the tenor 
of the above verses, Kerala must have built up a cultural tradition ot 
which any country might well have been proud. 

There is nothing improbable in Saktibhadra composing a drama 
tou be staged in the royal theatre at ‘Jirnvaficikulam. For, it is re 
corded, that a Cheraman Perumal constructed a Siva temple at Trik- 
kandiyar in his own Chengannir taluk at about $234.0. Ido not 
hold with those whe think that the rule of the Perumals closed with 
the passing away of him the period of whose death is expressed by 
the chronogram wi #é¥ xm (September, 427 4p.) For the evidence 
isoverwhelming to show that, cven after that, there were Perumal 
rulers in Kerala (Jravancore Arch, Series, vol, v, pt. ii). 


T. K. KRISHNA MENON 
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STUDIES IN HINDU POLITICAL THOUGHT By Ajit 
Kumar Sen, M, A. Calcutta, 1926, 179 pp. 

The book comprises seven independent articles published in journals 
at different times, There is no thread of connection running through 
them except that they treat. of the different aspects of ancient Hindu 
politics, The author commences his book opposing the general occidental 
opinion about Hindu politics viz- “that the Oriental Aryans never freed 
their politics from the theological and metaphysical environment in 
which it is embedded today". Since the publication of Kautilya's Artha- 
sastra many writers of note have tried by their publication to remove 
this erroneous conception about Hindu politics. The present writer has 
utilised these writings, and through them, the necessary Sanskrit and 
Pali passages to show clearly that Hindu politics was as secular as it 
was in any country of the West of the corresponding epoch. As one 
of the illustrations he refers to the doctrine of Purusakira in the famous 
passage of the Kautillya deprecating too much reliance upon destiny 
(artho hy arthasya nakgatram kim karisyanti irakah) Im the second 
chapter the author has dealt with the nature and scope of Hindu 
political literature pointing out how the Rijadharma ‘sections in the 
Dharmasiitras and Dharmasjstras gradually gave rise to the secular 
literature of the Arthaéastric school, He also points outa defect of 
the ancient writers on politics, inherited by them from their predecessors, 
namely, that all of them have concerned themselves with problems of 
Government from the standpoint of the king only and not from that 
of the people and their rights, which latter loom large in European 
works on politics, In the third chapter, the author gives an exposition 

of the Hindu view of the state of nature, and shows that the Hiudu con- 
ception of Matsyannyaya was more realistic and less theoretical than the 
conception of the state of nature of some of the renowned European 
political philosophers, In the fourth chapter on the origin of kingship, 
he has assimilated the various discussions of the theories of the present 
day Indian scholars and systematised them thus: Kingship had human 
origin, but gradually with the association of rituals on the occasion of 
coronation and with the attribution of temporary divinity during 
Rajastya and Vajapeya sacrifices the kingship came to be divine, but 
the author asserts that the person of the king was never considered 
divine. In the fifth chapter on checks to tyranny on Hindu political 
thought, he shows that the Indian method of checking tyranny was 
quite different from the European or the American. The ideal of 
education imparted to an ancient Indian prince and the various forms 
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of eae and political checks prevented aking from becomirg a 
tyrant. Then there were fines, deposition and even tyrannicide to 
serve a5 checks upon the power ofa king. In the chapter on “The 
Concept of Law and the Early Hindu View” the cuthor has first. 
dealt with the definitions of law as offered by. the various European 
jurists, He divides Law into two classes, viz., (1) Nom-human origin 
theological, metaphysical and custom (2) Human origin—custom, rules 
of non-severcign societies and positive laws. ‘From this view-point he. 
proceeds to examine the various views re, concept of law propounded 
in the ancient literature of India commencing from the Rg-veda, 
He concludes therefrom that the Hindus also classify their Jaw into 
secular and sacred, and that the Hindu speculations were much influ- 
enced by “Varnasrama on the one hand and by the fact of pluruliset 
(viz., economic, social and territorial corporations) coupler with the 
predominance of custom and acara on the other.” The last chapter A 
on the ArthaSastra of Kautilya and the Nitisastra of Sukra is a detail 
ed treatment of the scope of the two treatises. The author proceeds 
to define. the scope of the Arthatistra and Niti#istra by discussing. 
Kautilya’s and Sukra’s conception of the Rajantti. He conchides 
that the categories of thought and topics dealt with by the two 
more or Jess same, but Gulera’s: work is more comprehen- 
d sociology in its most 


authors are 
sive. In fact ‘it is social philosophy an 
comprehensive secse’ while Kautilya’s work 1s more “of a macnal 
of statecraft and administration for the king” than a p litical, secio- 
logical or economic treatise, This comparative study of the two _ 
writers on Hindu polity ts interesting. The author deserves praise for 
which he has assimilated the large number of books 
itten upon ancient Hindu polity and for 
of eachof them. 7 
wotds ought to have in conformity 


the way in 
that have recently been wr 
the just estimate he has made 

The spelling of Sanskrit 


with the rules of transliteration of Sanskrit words. , 
N. 
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Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, vol. viii, pt. iii 


HucHagao GuRURAO BENGERL—Tihe Main Outiines of the History 


af Disakiila, 


M, E. SENART.—Jnfrsdaction to the French Trimsiation of the 


Biagavadgiva (translated by S. K. Pelvalkar). Differing from 
those who believe that the contradictory and incoherent ideas that 
have been recorded in the Avagavedgité could not have from the 
first belonged to one work, the author is of epinion that the 
work presents thought that is not yet settled and consistent. The 
process and history of the evolution of the doctrines of the Gif? 
have also been discussed in the paper. 


Indian Antiquary, February, 1927 


HELLEN M. JOHNSON|—Svefimdara fatna Jconagrapiy, 


M. 


E, 


H, GoraL—7se Date of Asoka's Rock Eadicts. The view that the 
Rock Edicts of Asoka are later it) date than his Pillar Edicts 
has been opposed here. 


Journal of the American (riental Society, Seplember, 1926 


WASHBURN HOPKINS —The Original Rimiyana. From a study 
of the recently edited fasciculi of the North-Western recension 
of the Aamiyana, the author of the paper contends that the view 
that an dd? Rimiyana referred to in some Mahratti works has 
been the original of the several recensions is wrong and that the 
texts have been handed down by word of mouth, the oral versions 
being, at a later period, reduced to writing according to local 
authorities, 


Ibid., December, 1926 


MaURICE BLOOMFIELD. —Owm ledtc Dhéna, “Pragen,” Song?! | 
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Journal of the Gihar and Orissa Research Society, December, 1924 


H. Her as.—Relations detween Guptas, Kidambas and Vakitakas. 

A, BANERJI-SaASTRL—Asera Jusfitutions, The writer of this article 
suggests that some of the customs of the Asura tribes have 
played. a great part in transforming the original Indo-European 
institutions in India, particularly the position of women in the 
Aryan families, 

MANMATHANATH Rav.—Ostracism in Indian Soctety, The paper 
refers to the nature of the offences that led to excommunication 
in ancient Indian society and describes the disabilities and restric- 
tions imposed upon the guilty person and also the ceremonies 
connected with his excommunication as well as re-admission. 

H.R. Rancaswamy lvencar.—Vadavidhe. It is argued here that 
as the J’gaavradhé referred by Uddyotakara is a work of Vasu- 
bandhu and cannot be identified with the Videnyiye of Dharma- 
ktrti, Uddyotakara is not necessarily a contemporary of Dharma- 
kirti-and a late date should not be assigned to the former on that 





Rupam, July-December, 1925 


) MASSON-OURSEL—A conection between Indian disthefics and 
Philosophy (translated by A, Coomaraswamy), From a comparison 
of the meanings of the word pramina found both in the ssthetic 
as well as philosophical treatises, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that both the artists and the metaphysicians of India paid atten- 
tion more to abstract types, whether types of being or types 
of knowledge, than to material objects. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. vi, no. i. 


A. HILLEBRANDT.—Die Anschaungen iider das Alter aes Rigveda 
(Observations on the age of the Rgveda). After considering the 
views of Max Miiller, Jacobi, Tilak, Abinas Chandra Das as well 
ds those of Halévy, Hiising and Hertel, the opinion is expressed 
that the only reliable method of solving the probicm is through 
the Buddhist and the grammatical literature which furnish us at 
least with the terminus ad quem. References in Pali Buddhist works 
and the works of grammar especially those of Panini who flow 
rished in the sth century 8.C. and Yaska who flourished before his 
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time show that the Vedic period was completed in the fifth century 
BC, The ¢ermians a. gee remains in darkness, but the astronomi- 


cal data of the Jyotisa (a Vediiiga work) lead to the period of 


TOoO—1200 years as the approximate date of the Hrahmana 


literature. For the age of the Bgveda, Thibaut's view 


extending it from .t2¢0 to ff00 B.C. is too wide. Excavations and 
cuneiform characters can help us only to fix this period. ‘The 


startling discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa would appear 
to. lift the curtain from the oldest civilisation of India, This 


_ article is to be continued, (U.N. G.) 


The German Orientalists' Day (28th Sepitember—2nd October, 1926). At 


the sitting of the section on the culture and languages of India 
and Iran (including Central Asia), the following among other 
important papers were read. H. Mever, speaking on Kalidisa's 
Sakuntala and its: cources held that the Sakuntala legend rested 
on an old Indo-Germanic story-motif of the forgotten bride + its 
most original and complete form was presented in the drama of 
Kalidasa. Sten Konow, speaking on the linguistic and literary 
affinities in the Kharosthi inscriptions, showed saver aia that (a) 
the dialect of the Kharosthi mariuscript of the Dhammapada should 
probably he localised in Taxila, (b) a Buddhist canonical literature 
probably belonging to the Sarvastivadins apparently existed at 
first in the language of the inscriptions and perhaps during the 


__. last years of Kaniska the corresponding Sanskrit canon came 
_. into existence. Otto Stein, in his paper on. Jmdia im the 
__ Oxprrhynchos Papyri, showed that the so-called Mimus of Oxyrrhyn- 


chos does not settle any South Indian materials while another 
of the manuscripts contradicts the theory ofan Isis cult in India. 
E. Leumann contributed a paper on the Goddess Aditi and the 
Vedic Astronomy proving. that the term ‘Aditi’ should be under- 
stood with reference to the unfixed course of certain stars and the 
expression ‘sons of Aditi’ was metaphorical like the son 
of Craft and the like: this Jent confirmation to Oldenberg’s theory 


< of a connection between the seven sons of Aditi and the Vedic 


~ astronomical notions, (U. N. G,) 


—_— 
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Obituary Notices 


The loss to Indian historical scholarship from the recent deaths, 
coming in quick succession, of workers like Mr. Edwariles and Mr. 


Rajwade, Dr. Hultzsch and Mr. Pargiter, is great indeed. And it is 
a particular sense of sadness to us that Mr. Edwardes should haye 


been cut off by death while still in the prime of life and at the-com- 
paratively early age of §4. The son of an English clergyman and 
an Oxford don, Mr, Edwardes studied at Eton and later at Oxford, 
successfully passing the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
1894. He entered service in the Bombay Presidency and became 
closely associated with the city, rising to be its Commissioner of Police 
and subsequently its Municipal Commissioner. He was thoroughly 
conversant with the manners and peculiarities of the heterogencows 
elements of the city population and wrote a number of books and 
papers an them which enabled him to become in the words of Su 
Richard Temple “the greatest authority of his time on that famous 
city.” He edited the Bombay City Gasetteér (1900-10) and the 
Bonthay Census Report of 190! and wrote in 1924 an. interesting his 
torical sketch on the growth of the Bambay City Police wherein he 
clearly traced the great difficulty, always experienced, in maintaining 
order in that city. He was the President of the Bombay Anthrope- 
logical Society fora time; and the excellence of his work. in that 
connection is testified te by scholars fike Dr. J.. J. Modi, He 
wrote two good books on the city besides—Jhe Rise of Bombay anc 
the Byways of Bombay, which lifted the veil from many dark corners 
of the city’s labyrinths and nightside and clearly illuminated the dark 
steps in its expansion. He was thus an acknowledged authority of 
the details of the evolution of the city’s revenue and other adminis 
trative organisation. He received high encomiums on his work as al 
administrator from Lords Sydenham and Willingdon and fitting 
marke of recognition in a C. V. O. and aC, S, Tw relatively early in his 

‘In 1918 after two years of office as Municipal Commissioner of 
the city, Mr. Edwardes retired from service, owing to ill health which 


continued to trouble him greatly till his death, But he heroically kept ’ 
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‘up his active literary habits and intellectual vigour. Fer a time he 


assisted Lord Sydenham as Secretary to the Indo-British Association 
which was formed to oppose the grant of the Montague-Chelmsford 


‘Reforms to India. And he served besides as one of India’s represen- 


tatives, in.1921, at the Geneva ‘Conférence on Traffic in Women and 

He was chosen by the veteran oriental scholar and worker, Sir 
‘Richard Temple, Bort. to assist him as Joint Editor of The Indian 
Antiquary from the beginning of 1923, and during the short period 
he was connected with that Journal, he showed himself indefatigable 
in his writings and contributions, taking up besides a large portion of 
the reviewing work, The Oxford University Press entrusted him 
with the onerous task of revising for a fourth edition, the Late Dr. V. A. 
Smith's Early History of India—a task which involved the sifting of 
materials accumulated since 1914, the date of the previous edition and 
the preparation of additional notes and amendments. Likewise he 
revised in 1923. Dr. Smith's Orford History of India—correcting some 
errors and adding new information, part icularly in the British period; 
with the aid of Dr, Crooke and Sir William Foster. For the same 
publishers Mr. Edwardes elited, in two volumes, with additions and 
alittle fresh matter, J. G. Grant-Duff’s standard work—The History of 
tie Mahratias, Even a little while before his death, he wrote a new 
book—Batur, Didrist and Despot (published by A. M. Philpot, 1926) 
which is an entertaining sketch of the founder of the Muthal 
Empire, primarily based on the English translation by Mrs A. 5. 
Beveridge of that monarch’s famous Turki autobiography (published 
by the R.A. S). Me Edwardes was well conversant with the folle-lore 
and the historical episodes of Western India and particularly of 
Mahirastra—on which hz wrote a number of articles like an accowiit 
of Umaji Naik, a Ramusi chief of Purandhar Fort. His was ar) 
active ite till almost the day of his death ; and particularly the last 
yeats of his life witnessed a rapid and continuous output of books, 
alba! articles and monographs from his pen on subjects of Indian 
historical interest, While only a few months before his demise he 


took up the Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic Society in which he 


would have done excellent work, had he been spared to us. 
(._S. SRINTVASACHARI 
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The Late Mr. Nundolal Dey 


It is with a heavy heart that [have to record the death of a silent 
but indefatigable worker in the field of oriental researches—Mr. 
Nundolal Dey, He passed away from our midst on the Ist of January, 
1927, at his residence at Chinsurah, He was born in 1849. It was 
his unquenchable thirst for knowledge that prompted him to leave the 
trodden path of the members of his family and avail himself of the 
benefits of University education in a larger measure. 
Some time after the completion of his college career he joined the 
Bengal Judicial Service im which he rose to the position of a Sub-Judge 
about the time of retirement. Amidst his arduous official duties, his: 
great inclination for historical researches prompted him to snatch out 
time for studies relating to the history of this country: During this 
period he accumulated historical materials, portions of which were” 
published as articles in the oriental journals, Some of these articles 
may be mentioned here + | 
(i) The Vikramadila Monastery (TASB, 1909). 
(ii) Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
Ancient Radha (/4 S8H., 1900). 

(iii) Notes on Ancient Anga or the District of Bhagalpur (/A SB., 
1914). 

(iv) The Early Course of the Ganges (Indian Antiquary, 1921): 

(v) The Kaluha H ill in the District of H azaribagh | [ASE&., 1901). 

(vi) Notes on Chirand in the District af Saran (JAS. 1903). 

(vii) Radha or the Ancient Ganga Rastra (to be shortly published 
in this Journal). 

In 1899 was published his principal work the Geographical 

icfionary of Ancient and Mediaval India. The most favourite 
ssubject of his ‘avestizations lay in the identification of names of places 
mentioned in the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina scriptures a5 well as 
secular works of ancient times with their modified oF mutilated forms 
of the present day and also in the location of the sites bearing the 
ancient names. Many of his restorations of mutilated names: and 
identifications of places have received the approval of oriental 
scholars, From the time of retirement from service up te the last, he 
continued with zeal his labours in this field of study which was *® dear 
to him, As the result of his investigations much materials accu 
mulated requiring incorporation in the Geographical Dictionary. The 
second edition of the work that has been published as a Supplement 
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to the Indian Antiquary and is shortly expected to be out in baok- 
form has utilised these materials. In connection with the names of 
places he has tried to bring together all the available information and 
to weave into them the local traditions that have made the places 
important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas. 

In his. recently published, interesting work the Rasiéala or the 
Under-word, he has: tried to show that Rasitala, the Sapta Sigaras, 
the Rakesasas, Garuilis, etc, aré not. the products of mere imagination 
but realities over which the lapse of time has thrown a thick coating 
of fanciful stories by which they have been defaced beyond recogni- 
‘tion. Itis indeed a great loss that he has not lived-to see how his 
theories are received by the world of scholars. 

One other book fram his pen remains to be mentioned and that 
is his Cretlisation in Ancient India published so for back as the 
seventies of the last century as articles in the Bengal Magazine over 
the pseudonym ‘Una,’ 

It was the editor of the Magazine Rey. Lal Behary De, who while 
at Chinsurah, used to meet Mr. N. Dey very often and on these occa- 
sions asked him to. contribute atticles to the Magazine. Though Mr. 
N. Dey brought out his first literary production under the inspiration — 
of the veteran writer, it was Sir Roper Lethbridge who actually tauglit 
him the method of historical investigations while Mr, N, Dey Was an 
M. A. student under him at the H ughly College. 

Mr, Dey was of a very amiable and cheerful disposition, Though an 
old man past thtee scores years and ten, he was as buoyant as a child. 
Such a temparament stood him in good stead, as the many cares and 
sorrows of life through which he had fo pass could not upset him on 
account of the natural strain of cheerfulness in hig disposition, 
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mata Anandatthero Channo Kanthako Nidhikumbhiyo' Mahabodhi 
Kaludayi ti imani satta sahajatani. Mahapuriso ca uttarasd|hanakkbatte 
yeva matukuechiyam okkami, Mahabhinikkhamanam nikkham), 
Dhammacakkam pavattesi, Yamakapatihariyam akasi. Visiikha- 
nakkhattena jato ca abhisambuddho ca parinibbuto ca. Magha- 
nakkhatten’ assa savakasannipato ca ahosi, ayusamkhfrossajjanan ta, 
Assayujanakkhattena devorohanan ti ettakam iharitva dipetabbam. 
Ayam Sambahulavaraparicchedo nama. 

Idini ‘atha kho tesam bhikkhinan’ ti adisu te bhikkhu avuse 
pubbenivasassa nama ayarp gati yain? pan’ idam cutito patthaya pati- 
sandhi-arohanam, yam pana ida patisandhito pafthaya pacchimukham 
fatiam pesetva cutim gantabbam idam atigarukam akase padam das- 
sento viya Bhagava katheti tiativimbayajata hutva ‘acchartyam avuso’ 
Hi adini vatva puna aparam pi karapam dassento ‘yatra hi nama tatha- 
gato’ ti ddim ahamsu. . ; 





Tattha yatra Af wien’ ti acchariyatthe nipato. Yo nama Tathigato 
ti attho. CAinmapapatice ti ettha papatica nama tanha mano dipght ti 
ime tayo kilesa. Chinnavatume ti ettha vatuman ti kusalakusalakamma- 
yattain vuccati. Parivadinnavatte ti tass’ eva vevacanalp: Pariyadinna- 
cabbakammavatte ti attho. 5 bbadukkhavitivatte ti sabbam vipaka- 
yattasamkhatam dukkham vitivatte. Anussarissafi ti idam ‘yatra”™ 
Attho pan’ ettha atitavasers 






hi ti nipatavasena anagatavacanain. 
veditabbo, Bhagava hi te buddhe anussari, na dani anussarissat! th. 

Evan sila ti maggasilena phalastlena lokiya-lokuttara-silena ‘eval 
sila’, Evam dhammi ti ettha samadhipakkha va dhamma adhippeta. 
Magea-samadhina phalasamadhina lokiya-lokuttarasamadhina ‘evan 
samadhino’™’ tiattho. Loam pafno ti maggapafiiadi-vasen’ eva ‘evan 
papa’. 

Evam vidiri ti ettha pana hettha samadhipakkhanatw dhammanram 


' gahitatta viharo gahito va, puna kasma gahitam eva ganhati ti ce ? Na 


idam gahitam eva. Idam hi nirodhasamapatti ‘paridipanattham vuttam. 
Tasma evam nirodhasamapattivihari te Bhagavanto ahesun ti evam 
ettha attho datthabbo. | | 
Evan vinndia ti ettha vikkhambhanavimutti-tadabgavinmutttsamuc 
chedavimutti-patippassaddhivimutti-nissaragavimattt ti paficavidha 
vimutti.. Tattha atthasamapattiyo saya vikkhambhitehi nivaranadiht 
vimuttatta vikkhambhanavimuttt ti samkham" gacchantt. Aniccanu- 
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passanddika satta anupassatia saya tassa tessa paccantkatigavasena 

paricchinnatta tehi niccasaifadihi vimuttatta tadaigavimutti ti satikhain 

gacchanti. Cattaro ariyamagga sayam samucchinnehi kile<ehi vimuttatta 
samucchedayimutti ti samkhan) gacchanti. Cattari samaifiaphalini 

magganubhivena kilesinam patippassaddhante uppannatta patippassa- 
_ ddhivimutti ti saipkhain gacchanti. Nibbanain sabbakilesehi nissaranatta 
-apagatatta dire thitatta nissarana-vimutti ti sakham gacchati ti 

imisayy ‘paficannam vimuttinam VESENA €Vali Vimutta ti ettha attho 
datthabbo, Patisaliini outthite ti ckibhiva vutthito, 

16, te so bhikkhave ti ka anusandhi. [dati hi suttam ‘tathagatass’ 
ev’ esa bhikkhave dhamma-dhatu suppabividdha’ ti ca ‘devata pi 
tathagatassa etam attham Grocesun’ ti ca imehi dvthi padehi draddhan' 
ti. Tattha devata frocanapadaip suttantapariyosine devacarikaya 
kolahalam dassento vicdressati, Dhammadhatupadanusandhivasena 
pana ayam desana draddha, | ! 

17. Tattha ‘khattiyo jatiya’ ti adini ekadasapadani nidanakande ‘ 
vuttanayen’ eva veditabbini, Atha kho backbhave Vipasst bodhisatto ti 
adisu pana Vipassi ti tassa ndmatm, Tam ca kho vividhe atthe passata- 
kusalataya laddham, 

Bodhisatto ti panditasatto bujjhanakasatte, Bodhisamkhatesu va 
Catusu Maggesu satto Asatto laggamanaso ti bodhisatto. Sate Seber 
Sino ti ettha sato ti sati yeva sam pajino tifinam, Sati *supatthitaip 
katva. fiinena paricchinditva matukucchim okkam] ti attho, Oft-ami 
ti imin@ cassa okkantabhayo va pijiyam dassito na okkamata- 
kkamo. So pana yasma atthakatham druyho tasma evam vedi- 
tabbo, 

Sabbabodhisatta hi samatiinsaparamiyo piretva paficamahaparic- 
cage pariceajitwa fatatthacatiya-lokatthacariya-buddhacariyanam 
Koti patva Vessantara-sadise tatiye attabhave thatva sattamaha- 
danani datva sattakkhattum pathavin kampetva kalam katva dutiya-" 
cittavire Tusitabhavane® nibbattan ti, Vipassi bodhisatto pi tath’ eva 
katva Tusitapure nibbattitva satthi satasahassadhika sattapafifasa- 
vassakotiyo tattha atthasi. Afifiada pana Dighayukadevaloke nibbatts 
bodhisatta na yavatayukam titthanti. Masmi? Tattha pairami- 

Tain duppiraniyatta. Te adhimuttikilakiriyam katva marnussa- 
pathe yeva nibbattanti. Paramiyo pan’ assa yatha* idani eken’ atta- 
bhavena sabbafiutay uppadetum® sakkonti evaiyi sabbaso piritatta 
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tad&a Vipassi bodhisatto tattha yavatayukam atthdsi. Devatinam 
pana manussanaryp ffananavasena idani sattahi divasehi cuti bha 
ti paficapubbanimittant uppajjanti, mala milayanti, vatthini kilissan i 
kacchehi sedé muccanti, kaye dubbanniyam okkamati, devo deviisane 
na santhati. 

Tattha mala tt patisandhiggahanadivase pilandhitamals. Ta kira 
satthisatasahassadhika sattapangasavassaketiyo amilayitva tada mili- 
yanti, Vatthesa pies’ eva nayo. Ettakam pana kalam devanam neva 
sitam na unham hoti, Tasmim kale sariri bindu-bindu-vasena sedi 
muccanti. Ettakan ca Kalam tesam sarire khandiceapaliceadivasena 
vivannata na paffiayatt. Devadhita eqlasavassuddesila viya,’ deva- 
putts visativassuddesika viya khayanti. Maranakile pana tesa 
kilantarapo attabhavo hoti, Ettakafi ca fesam kalam devaloke ukkag- 
bhita nama natthi, Maranakale pana nissasanti vijambhantt sake 
qaane nabhiramanti. Imini pana *pancapubbanimittant yatha Joke 
mahdpufiianam rajarajamahamattidinaty yeva ukkapatabhGmicila- 


candaggahadi-nimittan! paiiidyanti, na sabbesam, €vam eva mahesak- 
khanam devatanaty yeva pafifayanti, na sabbesan. Yatha ca manus 
sestl pubbanimittani nakkhattapathakadayo va jananti na eabbe, evam 
fini pl na eabbadevata jananti pandita eva pans jananti. Tattha ye 
mandena kusalakammena nibbatta devaputta fe tess uppannesu 
Ajdani ko jandti kuhim nibbattissaima ti bhayant, Ye mahapuffa 
pi dinnadanam rakkhitastlam bhavitabhavanam agamma 
na bhayanti. 





te ambehi 
uparidevalokesu sampaitim anubhavissima th 

Vipasst bodhisatto pi tani pubbanimittant dicva idani anantare 
aitabhive tuddho bhavissam! ti na bhayi. Athassa tesu nimittesu 
patubhatesu dasasahassacakkavaladevata sannipatitva (marisa, tumbehi 
frentehi na Sakkasampattim 1a Mara’ na Brahma 
patthentehi parita, lokanittharanatthéya pans 
so te idani kalo, marisa, buddh- 


dasaparamiyo P 
aa Cakkavattisampattin 
buddhattam patthayamanehi parita, 
attiya samayo marisa buddhattay 4" ti yacant. 
Atha Mahasatto tasatp devatanam patiiiam adatva va kala-dipa-. 
desa-kcula-janettiayupariccheda-vasen® paficamaha Hlokanam nama vilo- 
kesi, ‘Tattha kilo nu kho na kalo ti pathamam kalam vilokesi. Tattha 
vaseasatasahassato uddham yaddhita-ayuksle kalo nama na hoti. 
Kasma? “Tada hi sattéinarp jatijaramaranani na paffiayanti. Boddhi- 
nam ca dhammadesana néma tilakkhanavinimutta natthi. Tesarp 
sameaniccam-anatta ti kathentanam kin nametam kathent! ti neva 





I B, adds khtyanti = B, omits it 3 B. omits it . 
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sotum na saddahitum mafifianti, -Tato abhisamayo na hoti. Tasmim 
asalianiyyanikam' sasanam hoti tasma so akalo, Vassasatato pana‘ 
ina~iyukilo pi kalo na hoti, Kasma? Tada hi satta ussannakilesa 
-honti.. Ussannakilesanafi ca dinno ovado ovadatthane na titthati 
~adake dandaraji viya khippam vigacchati tasma so pi akilo. Vassasata- 
Ssahassato patthaya hettha vassasatato patthiya uddham ayukalo 
‘eflo nama, Tada ca asitivassasahassiyuka manus<a. Atha Mahi- 
satto nibbattitabbakalo ti kalam passi, 

Tato dipam vilokento saparivare cattaro dipe oloketyva tisu dipesu 
buddha na nibbattanti Jambudipe yeva nibhattantr li dipam passi, 
Tato Jambudipo nama maha dasayojanasahassaparimano, katarasmim 
‘nu kho padese buddha nibbattantt ti desam olokento majjhima- 
desam passi. Majjhimadeso nama puratthimaya disaya Kajaigalam 
nima nigamo ti Adina nayena Vinaye yutio va. So Ayamato tipi 





yojanasatini, vitthdrato addhateyyani, parikkhepato nava yojanasatint 


fi, Etasmim hi padese buddha paccekabuddha aggasavaka asitimaha- 
sivaka cakkavattirajine afifie ca mahesakkha khattiyabrahmanagaha- 
patimahasala —uppajjanti, Idam cettha Bandhumatt nama nagaram 
tattha maya nibbattitabban tj nittham agamdasi, 

_ Tato kwlam anuvilokento buddha nama lokasammate kule nibbat- 
fanti, idini ca khattiyakulam lokasammatam  tattha nibbattissimi. 
-Bandhumé nama me raj pita bhavissatt ti kulam passi, 


| _ Tato mitarain vilokento buddhamata. nama lola sura dhutta na hott 


kappasatasahassam PUritapirami jatito patthiya akhandapaficastl4 hoti 
“yay ca Bandhumatt nama dey idisi ayam me mata bhavissatt ti, 
Kittakam panass9 ayu ti avajjanto dasannam masinam Upari satta 
divasini passi, 

[ti -idam? Paficamahsavilokanam viloketva kalo me mirisa buddha- 
bhavaya. ti devatinam satigaham karonta patififiam datva ‘gacchatha 
tumhe’ ti ta devata viyyojetva+ Tusitadevatahi parivuto® Tusitapure 
Nandavanam pavisi. Sabbadevalokesu. hit Nandavanam atthi yeva, 
Tatra nam devata ito cuto sugatim gacch ti? pubbe katakusalakammo- 
Kasai kiirayamana Vicaranti, So evam devatahi kusalan saraya- 
Manahi parivuto tattha vicaranto yeva cavi. Evam cuto ca Cavamt ti 
Jinati cuticittam na janati patisandhim gahetya pi janati patisandhicittam 
eva na janati. imasmiin yeva* thine patisandhigahita ¢j evam pana 


+B. niyyépikam 2 5, Patthaya ona 
§ Si. tmtai......vilokanini > B, ime... ..vilokane 4 S.& a, uyyojetwt 
5 Si. parivacdty & 5. pi 


7 Si omits it S Si, & B. add me 


‘See 
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janati, Keci pana thera avajjanapariyayo nama‘ laddbum vatjati dutiya- 
tatiyacittavare cva jinissati ti vadanti, Tipitakamahasivatthero panaha? 


‘Mahasattanam patisandht na aiifesam pafisandhisadisa, kotippattam. 


pana’ tesam satisampajafifiam, yasma pana ten’ eva cittena tain cittam 
kitum* na sakka tasma cuticittam na janati, cutikkhane yeva* pana 
cavami ti janati patisandhicittam na janati asukasmim me* thane 
patisandhi gahita ti janati ti. Tasmim kale dasasahassilokadhatu 


samkampatl ti: Evam sato sampajano matukuechim okkamanto pana 


ekinavisatiya patisandhicittesu mettipubbabhiga-somanassasahagata~ 


fianasampayutta-asainkharila cusalacittasadisamahavipakacitiena pati- 
eandhim enn. Mahasivatthero pana upekkhasahagatena ti aha, 
Vatha ca amhakam bhagava evap so pi asalhipuppamiyam uttar- 
asalhanakkhatten’ eva patisandhim aggahesi, 

Tada kira pure pugpamaya sattamadivasato patthaya vigatasuta- 
panam malagandhadivibhisaga’ sampanna) nakkhattakijam anubhava- 
mana bodhisattamata sattame divase p&to vutthaya gandhodakena 
nhayitva sabbalaikiravibhasita yvarabhojanam bhufijitva uposathang- 
adhitthaya sirigabbham pavisitva sirisayane nipanna niddam okkama- 
mana imam” supinam addasa. Cattaro kira nam maharajano sayanen” 
eva eaddhim ukkhipitva Anotattadaham netva nhapetva dibbavatthehi® 
nivasetva dibbagandhehi vilimpetva dibbapupphani pilandhitva'® tato 
avidire rajatapabbato tassa anto kanakayimanam atthi tasmim 
pacinato sisam katva nipajjiptsum, Atha bodhisatto setavaravaraye 
hutva tato aviddre eko eyvannapabbato tanttha caritva tato oruyha 
tam rajatapabbatam abhirihitva kanakavimanam pavisitva maAtaraty 
padakkhinam katva dakkhinapassam phaletva iucchim pavitthasadise- 
ahosi, Atha pabuddha devi tam supinam rafifo arocesi, 

Raja vibhataya rattiya catusathhimatte brahmanapamokkhe pakko- 
sapetva haritupattaya’* lajadthi katamantgalasakkaraya bhamiya 
maharahani asanani paffiipetva tattha. nisinndnam brahmananam 
sappimadhusakkarabhisamkhatasss varapiyasassa suvanparajatapatiy® 
piiretva suvangarajata patih' eva patikujjitvé adasi, afifiehi ca ahatavattha- 
kapilagavidanadihi tesam santappeti. Atha nesaq sabbakamasantappl- 
tinam tam supinam arocetva kim bhavissati ti pucchi. Brahmans 
ahamsu ‘mi cintayi mabaraja deviya f kucchimhi gabbho patityhite, 


1 S. omits it > Si, omits aha 5 Si omits it 
4 Si. & B. fate 5s SiL& Bepl 6 1B, omits it 
7 Si& Bovibhati 4 Si. & B, idem 9 Si & B, -wattham 


10 «Si-~thetyx in S. -palittiya 
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80 ca kho purisagabbho na itthigabbho putto te bhavissati'ti so sace agaram 
ajjhivasissati raji bhavissati cakkavatt! dhammiko' dhammaraji*, sace 
agira nikkhamma pabbajissati buddho bhaviceati loke* vivatacchado 
ti, Ayam tava mitukucchim okkamr ti ettha ‘atthavannanikkamo, 

Ayam ettha dhammara ti ayam cttha mitukucchim okkamane dham- 
mata. Ayam sabhavo ayam niyamo ti vuttam hoti. Niyiimo ca naimesa 

kammaniyimo utuniyamo vijaniyamo cittaniyamo dhammaniyamo ti 

‘paficavidho. Tattha kusalassa ijthavipikadinam akusalassa anigtha- 
vipakadanan ti aya kammaniym4o, Tassa dipanattham ‘na antalile- 
khe’ ti gathaya vatthini vattabbini. Apica eka kira ittht simikena 
‘saddhim bhanditva ubbandhitwa maritukima rajjupise® gTvai pavesesi, 
Afifiataro puriso vasim nisedento® tam" disva rajjum chinditukamo 
‘ma bhayi mi bhiyi’ ti tan samassasento upadhavi, Rajju asiviso hutva 
atthasi, Se bhito hutys paliyi. [tara tatth' eva mari, Evam fdini 
cettha vatthiini dassetabbani. 

Tesu tesu janapadesu tasmim tasmim kile ekappahdaren’ eva rukkha- 
fan pupphaphalaggahanadini, vitassa vayanatn avdyanani, itapassa 
tikkhat? mandata, devassa Vassanam ayassanam, paduminam diva 

» vi kasanam rattim sammilanan tj evam adi utuniyanio, 

Yam pan etam salivtjato siliphalam eva madhurato madhura- 
rasam yeva tittato tittarasan yeva phalam hoti ayam vijaniyimo. 

Purima purima cittacetasika dhamma pacchimanam pacchimanamn 
cittacetasikinam dhamm4n; Upanissayapaccayena paccayo ti evam 
yad etam caklhuvififianidinam anantara sampaticchannadinam nibbatta- 

‘TAM ayain cittaniyimo, 

Ya pan esa bodhisattinam matukucchim okkamaniadisu dasa- 
sahasstlokadhatukampanadinar pavatti aya dhammaniyamo nama; 

Tesu idha dham maniyémo adhippeto, Tasmi tam ev’ atthain dassento 
dhammata esd bhikkhave ti adim aha. 

Tattha Awcchim okkamafl ti ettha kucchim okkanto hoti ti ayam 


attho. Okkante hi tasmim evam hoti na okkamamane, Appamine 
ti vuddhippamano vipulo ti attho, Ularo ti tass’ eva vevacanarp, ‘Ularani - 
-alarani khadantyani khadantr’ ti adisy hi madhuram ularan tt vuttay, 
"Ularaya khalu bhavam Vacchayano samanain Gotamam pasaryisaya 
pasamisatt’ ti adisu settham ularan ti vattain, Idha~ pana vipulam 
adhippetam, Devinam devdundhivan ti ettha devinam ayam anubhavo. 

1&2 Si. & 8 omit them 31 Si, vivatta- 

4 Si & B, omit attha 5 Si. -pisehi . 


6 Si. & 5. nisents 7 8. adds itthikemmam ; 
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Nivatthavatthassa pabha dvadasa yojeniini pharati, latha sarirassa, 
tathd alamkirassa, tutha vimanassa, tam atikkamitva ti attho, ee 
Lokantarita ti tingam tignam cakkavajinam antara ekeka lokan~ 
tarika hoti tinnam sakatacakkinam va tinnayn pattinam va afifiamafifiam 
ahacca phapitanam majjhe okaro viya. So pana lokantarikaniray© 
vittharato atthayojanasahassini" honti, Agh® ti niccavivala. Asam- 
puta hettha pi appatittha. Andhakira ti tamabhita. Andhakara- 
fimsi ti cakkhuviifianuppattinivaranato andhabhavakaranatimisena 
samannagata, Tattha kira cakkhuvifiianam na jiyat eam mahia- 
dhika ti candimasuriya kira ekappaharen’ eva lisu dipesu paifiayanti 
evam mahiddhika, Ekekaya disaya nava nava vojanasatasahassani 
andhakaram vidhamitva Sickain dassanti evam mahanwbhava. 
Abhiga ninubhonti ti attano pabhaya nappahonti, Te kira cakka- 
vala-pabbatassa vemajjhena viearanti. Cakkavalapabbatah ca atikkam- 
‘ma lokantarika-nirayo* tasma te taitha abhaya nappahonti. <9 
Ye fi tattha satfi ti ye pi tasmim” lokantarika* mahaniraye satta 
uppannd, Kim pana kammaip katya tattha uppajjanti: ti? Bhariyay 
darunayp., Mat&pitinaiy dhammikasamanabrihmanaranh ca uparl apa- 
ridham afifafi ca divase divase pinavadhadt sihasikakammam katva 
tattha® uppajjanti. Tambapangidipe Abhayacora-Nagacoradayo viva. 
Tesam attabhavo ticavutiko hot. Vaggulinam viya dighanakha honti. 
Te rukkhe vagguliyo viya nakhehi cakkavalapabbate® lagganti. Yads 
te? samsapanta siiiamaninasse hatthapasamn gata honti atha bhakkho 
no laddho ti manfamana tattha dhavanta* viparivattitva lokasan- 
dharakodake patanti. Vate paharante pl madhuka® phalani viya 
chijjitva udake patanti. Patitamatta va accantakhare udake pittha- 
pindam viya viliyanti, lide pi tira bho santi satis ti bho yatha 
mayam mahadukkham anubhavama, evam afihe pl kira satta iday 
dukkham anubhavanatthays idh’ uppanna ti tam divasam passanti. 
Ayam pana obhaso ekayagupanamattam pi na titthati ; acchara 
sainghatamattam ¢va vijjobhasam viya niccharitva kimi idan ti 
bhayantanayi yeva antaradhayati. | — 
Samkampart ti samantato kampati, Itara dvayain purimapadass’ 
eva vevacanal. Puna ‘appamano ca’ ti adi nigamanatthaty vuttag. 
Cattaro nap .devapulta ratuddisam rakkhaya upagacchanhi ettha 
cattare ti catunnam maharajanam vasené vuttam. Dasasahassacakka- 


1 8, & Si, -sahaseo 2 DB niraya 5 Si. tattha 

4 Si, omits ka s Sit B, omit it G Si. -pilde 

7 Si. & B. omit it 3 B. & Si vawagl or vysivays , 
9 B. -pakka- - | : = 
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vajesu pana cattiro cattiro katwa cattilisasahassani honti. Tattha 
imasmin cakkayale mahirajano khageahattha Bodhisattassa firak- 
khanatthdya upagantva sivigabbham pavisitva! itare fabbhadvarato 
patthaya avaruddhake? pamsupisicakidiyakkhagane patikkamapetva 
‘yava cakkavala arakkham ganhinisu. 

_ Kimatthaya panfyam rakkha pane patisandhikkhane kalalakalato 
patthaya sace pi kotisatasahassa Mari kotisatasahassam pi Sinerum 
ukkhipitva Bodhisattassa va Bodhisattamatu va antarayakaranattha 
accheyyum sabbe antaraya attaradhiyeyyun. Vuttam pi cetam 
Bhagavata *ruhiruppidavatthusmim ‘atthinam etam bhikkhave anava- 
kaso yam pariipakkamena Tathigatam jivita voropeyyu,* na pard- 
‘pakkametia bhikkhave tathigata parinibbayanti gaecchatha tumbhe 
bhikkhave yathaviharamn, arakkhiya bhikkhave tathigata’ ti evam 
eva paripakkamena na tesam jivitantardyo atthi, Santi kho pana 
amanussa Viriipl duddasika bheravaripa* migapakkhino yesam ripam 
va disva saddam va sutva Bodhisattamatu bhayam Va santiso va 
uppajjeyya tesam nivaranatthaya frakkham® aggahesum, 

Api ca Bodhisattassa pulifatejena saljatagirava attano garavacodita 
pl te evam akamsu. Kim pan’ ete antogabbhain pavisitva thita cattaro 
“maharajino Bodhisattassa matuya attinam dassenti na dassenty ti ? 
Nahanamandanabhojanadi sarirakiccakdle na dassenti, firigabbham pavi- 
sitVA Varasayane nipannakale pana dassenti. “Tattha kifica pi amanussa- 
dassanam nama Manussinam sappatibhayamn hoti. Bodhisattness mata 
pana attano ceva puttassa ca puinanubhivena te disvad na bhayati, 
-Pakatiantepurapalakesy viya ass& tesu cittam uppajjati, 

18. Pakatiy® Alavati ti sabhiven'’ eva Silasampanna. Anuppanne 
kira buddhe manussa Mapasaparibbajakananr santike vanditva ukkuti- 
kam nistditva silam ganhanti, Amhakam' Bodhisattassa mata pi 
Kaladevilassa® {sino santike ganhati. Bodhisatte pana kucchigate 
afifiassa pidamile nisiditum ama na sakki. Samandsane nisiditva 
gahitastiam pi “avamaifiakaranamattam hoti tasma Sayan eva silam 
aggahes! ti vuttam.'® | 
purisadhippayacittam na Uppajjati, Bodhisattamatu ripaw pana kusala 
pi sippika potthakammadtsu pi kétum na sakkonti. Tam diswa 





t Bog Si. pavig¢ha 2 3h avaruddha- a. Si. rudhira- 

4 Si, B.-peyya 5 Si. ruta 6 Si. rakkham 
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Ghrta, Tkqu, Sura, Dadhi, Sva- 
du-jala, identifications of, $35 


723-4; Turanian flames of, | 


Sanskrit Weerterbuch, 432 Pa 723-4 


i. 7 
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-- 


238, 5 18fi. See Scythia ; 
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Sarvastivadin's, Abhidharma litera- 
ture of, Gor-14 
Seals from Cutch, 1 $7 


‘Sculpture (post-Agokan), artistic 


__ interest in, 826-31 

Scythia, identity of Rasatala with, 
238; 518H. 724-5; See Sakad vipa 

setagiri of Nasik inscription, Sata- 
gara at Nana Pass identified 

~_ with, 351. 

corer of Bednore, description of, 

*— Bor-8 

"Bdrsmnands, 777-0 

Soil in ancient India, ownership 
of, 198-203 

south Indian Epigraphy, recent 
advance in, 410-13 

Sri Candradeva, Kedarpur copper- 

plate inscription of, 312-42 - no 

relation of Atisa with, 316-21, 

no relation ol Kantideva with, 

| 2 

Stipa, tomb distinguished from 
10-8; literary evidences for the 
burial aspect of, 1g-a1: worship 
of, 21-3: lessons ann artistic 
value of, 23-5; Buddhaghos: 
description of, 25-6 | 

Sukraniti, utilitarianism in, 44; 
realism in, 547-9; relation of 
Satkhya with, 549-61; reference 
to nastikamata in, $51-4; in 
dustry and economics (vista) 


in, 554-8; 











3yaMa-giri, identification of, 532 


i}. 





Taxation, Principles of Hindu, 129- 


* 46. See Hindu Taxation 


Tem lilding, art and philosw 
a8 3 in Hinduy 2 22g-31 

Trade of, India, ogy. 290-298, 
456-463 

Tsii-chii-ching-shang, a ‘ 
ese translator, 17 

Turanian satticner Maly India, 
#25-7 32 





Upasiinya, 377 “7% 







Vacabhimika (R. E. XL), meangill 
ing of, 127-8 3 
Vajrabodhi, 783 
Varuna-hrada, 
53374 
‘arugapura, identification of, 525 


identification of, 


Vasudeva-worship, evidence of 
Panini on, 186-85, 304; ne re 
ference in Panini to, 409, 865 

Vimoksasena, 3820 

Viévariipa Sena of Bengal, copper- 
plate grant of, 77-86 

Vyithena, solution of riddle“ of, 
120-4. 





Will, inadequacy of words for the 
expression of new, 710-20 


= 


Yugas, 820-5 


— 


Ec Zarafshan, a river, identification of, 


53-2 





Works by = 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law, w4.; mt, PRS, PHD 
1 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I 
Promotion of Learning in India (by Early European Settlers) 
3 Promotion of Learning in India (during §=Muhammadan Rule 
by Muhammadans) 
4 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 
5 Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part ! 
Dr, N. LAW’'s Calcutta Oriental Series 
1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja | Ke 28, 
9 Chanakya-rajaniti Sastra (second edition, pp. xxvi+72) with 
a learned Foreword by Johan van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 





of Bengal. (New edition). | Re om 
3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madht sidana 
Sarasvati (out of print). rn 0 


4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part Iby Dr. N 
Nath Law, M.A4 BL. P-R-S., PH. D. , Rs. 2 
5 Muktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Hemadri, in 


2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp- xvii + 361). Rs. 6 
6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 
by Mr. Satish Churn Law. + Ret 
7. Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M.A., B.L., 
‘pH. D., FR. Hist. & (Cloth) Rs. 6 


8 Vakrokti-jivita by Rajanaka Kuntala with his own commentary. 

A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and satroduction by Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D. Litt. Rs. 2 
9 The Life and Work af Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M.A., Bel, PH. D., FB. Hist. & with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, M. A.. D, Litt. Price Rs. 9j- (cloth) ; Rs 8/- (paper). 
10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, M.A, B-L), PH.D. 
¥.z.2. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M.D, Fr.2S.E. Rs. 6 
11. The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M.A., B.L., PH. D., F. Ry Hist. 5- with a.Foreword by Rai Saheb 
Dr. Krishnaswanii Aiyangar, M.A. PH. D. - Reg 
12 Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes by Dr- Bimala Charan 
Law, M,A., Bla FH. D, (Prescribed as 0 text-book for M.A. students, 
Caleutta University). Rs, 8 


{ # ] 
New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 


13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
MA, Lecturer, Calcutta University, (Demy 8 vo, 325 +xvi pp.) Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire. At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof. Keith: “It brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment”, 

Dr. Jha: “You have done full justice to the subject". 

Prof. Sten Konow : “You have approached the subject in a sound 
Critical spirit”. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. a,, 5. L., PB. S., PH. D,, Lecturer, 
Galeutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
M. As BL. PoR. S. PH.D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha and his disciples in detail. Book IL contains 
delineation of the four principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
ding resumés of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314+-xi pp. Rs, 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 
and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin (Demy Svo, 
188 pages). «. Rss 

16 Brahma Sutra {in Bengali character) with the Bhiagavata- 
bhasya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacirya. For the frst time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Sicfras have their parallels in the Srimad Bhigavada and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo. 277 pp). Rs. 28 - 

17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, M.a. of Ramjas College, 
Delhi witha Foreword by Dr, M. Winternitz. It shows that Kalidésa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntala and Raghuvaméa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurina edited here. (Demy 8vo, Hi+100 pp). Rs. 2 

Prov, E. W. HorKins says :—The comparison of the texts you 
have made is of great interest and is an important contribution © 
to our history of the Epic and also of the Purana. Your points seem 
to me to be well taken... ) 

PROF, JARL CHARPENTIER, UPSALA (Sweden) say 
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me very much, especially what you say about the Raghuvainéa 
which was formerly unknown to me. It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purana, not that his glory is diminished by that. 
18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, MeAy BlaP.R.S, PH. D. (Demy 8 vo. 430 pages). Contents I. The | 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life. Il. The Origin and dévelop- 
ment of the Brahmavidya, II, Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. [V. Vartta—the Ancient Hindu Economics. V. 
Early Buddhism and the Laity. VI Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Century 8. c. VIL. State-Interference in Industries in Ancient India. 
VIL. The Progress of Researches in Indian History. [X. The Statal 
Circle (Mandala) and its Significance. 4. The Kautiltya Arthasastra. 
XI, Notes on the Commerce and Industries of Bengal. XH, On Bhakti 
and the Spiritual Culture of the Hindus. XII. System of Education 
in the Upanisads, App dix: Rs.8 
19 Jayamangala or the Sankhya-saptati-tika—a newly discovered 
commentary on Tévara-Krina's famous compendium the Sanikhya-saptati. 
by Prof. H. Sarma, M.A, with-an Introduction by Gopi Nath Kavira), 
s.a. Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares- (Demy 8 vo, 
pp. 134-69) Price Rs. 2 
20 Rasatala or the Under-world by Nundo Lal Dey, M. 4. BL. 
(Crown § vo. 171 pages). In this book the author has tried to show 
that Rasatala, the Sapta Saearas, the Rakgasas: the Garudas etc. are 
not the products of mere imagination but realities over which the 
lapse of time has thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories by which 
they have been defaced beyond recognition, He has tried to identity 
the countries and their inhabitants 5° far as the present materials 
allowed. Price Re. 1/- 
21 The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 
India by Nundo Lal Dey MA, BL. (Just published). Second edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Demy quarto, 262 pages. Price Rs. 9/- 
In the present edition considerable additions have been made to the 
names and accounts of places in the light of later resrer 3 
tried to make the Dictionary 45 exhaustive as possible. In connection 
with the names of places he has tried to bring together all the available 
‘nformation and to weave into them the local traditions that have made 
the places important in th 


e eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas. 
To be had of the Manager. | 
THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS 
107, Mechuaoara Street, Caleutta. 
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FUTURISM OF YOUNG ASIA 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 
By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR (Markert, Leipzig), 
Pages aro. Price Ra. 13 

The Statesman :—An advertisement of Hindu culture... «A book 
which the rulers of India would do well to read, It contains: some "brand: nine 
ag very genuine) grievances............. here is trith in the criticism of 

fallacies committed by Western Scholars in the application of comparative 
testes sa ths study of race-questions : 

“In the first place they (European scholars) do not take the same class of 
facts. They compare the superstitions of the Orient with the rationalism of 
the Occident, while they ignore the rationalism of ihe Orient and suppress 
the superstitions of the Occident, They compare the thoughts and activities 
of the higher intellectual and economic grades of the Occident with those 
of the illiterates and half-fed masses of the Orient.” 


This criticism is undoubtedly justified and applies to many of the books 
" ieala are regarded as standard works upon the manners and philosophy of 
é f. 
Apply to Messrs. B, G. PAUL & CO,, 


g27, fhamiu Chetty Sircet, Madras. 





istrat Lucidly Written 
Issued Every Two Months 
Editor : Dic: Satyacharan Law, x A., B.L., PH. D,, F,Z. 5.,M, B. 0, U, 
The only Bengali magazine solely devoted to the Exposition 
of Nature, living and non-living ; Focussing intellectual activities 
of Modern Indiain the Region of Science, 





Specialists, Indian and European, in the different branches of 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Anthropology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Agriculture, Physiology etc. have volunteered to make this venture an 
unqualified success. 

The numbers already out have produced 
marvellous impression by virtue of the 
intrinsic merit of the articles and the 
remarkable pictorial representation. 


Please apply to 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs, 4/- THE MANAGER, PRAKRITI 
| 2g, Sukea Street, Caleutia, 
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Works by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M. 4., Bh PH. D. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Gold Medallist. 

1. Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective Rs. 4 
The Right Hon'ble the Eart of RONALDSHAY, F.C, G. c. 5 1 oc. Bi hy 
etc, (extract from the Foreword) :—“In it Dr. Law sets before the reader 
the ideas of Heaven and Hell prevalent among ths people of Northern India at 
the time of Buddha and incorporated subsequently in the Buddhist scriptures. 
Dr. Law has been at pains to collect from Buddhist literature a number of- 
descriptions both of the pleasures of Heaven and of the sorrows of Hell...-...... 

Dr, Law has admirably accomplished the task which he set out ' perform." 

De. J. E. Canrenter, Oxford .—_#,,...full of rich illustrations of the 
working of the principles of karma in merit and guilt”. 

Da. Wien. Geicer, Germany -—".--1 appreciate all your works very much 
because you collect all the materials contained in the Buddhist and in the 
Brahmanical literature on some subject, and that is what is chiefly wanted 
in the present state of our scientific knowledge. 


2. Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes vol. ! Rs, 8 
De. E. W. Horkins "|. substantial volume.....-++- very succinct and 


comprehensive account of the various tribes.” 

Prof, E. J. Rarson :—"“Very useful collection of historical materials.” 

Dr. F. O. Scurapea :—".--both attractive and useful. Tt will be appreciated 
as a book of reference by all who are interested in Indian historical research.” 

Dr. E. J. THompson :—"..--..m0st interesting and especially the work on 
Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes.” 

De. A. B. Kerta— ‘This volume forms a very useful addition to the inform- 
ation which you have already made available regarding other of the tribes 
of India. It is most convenient to have so much information carefully collected 
and made accessible, especially as the work is done not in the interest of any 
preconceived theory but simply to elicit information.” 

3. Buddhist Conception of Spirits Rs. 3 

De. E. W. Horxins—"...It fulfils its purpose admirably in giving @ Very 
clear notion of what the Buddhists understood by spirits departed and others.” 

De E, J. Tomas :— The book gives much more information of Buddhist 
notions than can be gained from the usual books.” 


4. The Law of Giftin British India ee Rs. 3 
5. fresfacrife = ; Re. 1-4 


WN. &. For other books of the author, see the list of publications of 
the Calcutta Oriental Series. 


(To be had of the author, 24, Sukea Street, “Cal cutta.) | 
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( vi.) 
THE ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 
15, SHUKRAWAR PETH, POONA CITY 


OUR OWN PUBLICATIONS— 


C. V. Vaidya—Mahabhirata—a criticism ... 
, History of Medizval Hindu India, vol. 1 
“ fi (Early Rajputs) vol. 2 
Dr. Ghate—Re-Veda, Lectures, revised, 2nd edition 
és Saptapadartht with Notes 
Dr. Belvalkar—Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 
* Uttara RK aimacarita, Sanskrit Text .. 
‘ =di— Marathi Translation ... 
= Kavyidarsa, Sk. Text, and Translation. ... 


b= tm ie SQ Sy By 


3 


" Brahmasitra Satkara-bhasya, Il, rand ty, Text 


with notes and translations 
K. G. Oka—Amarakoga with Kstrasvami-+ttks 
ze Siévatakosa and Ratnakosa- .., ae 


Prof. Pathak—Meghadiita with Introduction and Notes. 


Pathak SastrimKena and Katha Upanisads with Comy. 
of Satkara, Ramanuja and his own Balabodhint ... 

Dr. Karmakar—Comparison of the Bhasyas of Satkara, 
Riimanuja, Keéava Kagmirin and Vallabha, on some 
crucial siitras 

Dr, Oppert—Vaijayantt Koga of Vadavaprakisa, Sk-Ene. 
Dictionary 

Dr. Gune—An introduction to Conijariive Philology 

Dhammapada—Text, English Translation and Notes 

Dr, Majumdar—Corporate Life in Ancient India (2nd ed.) 

Prof. Dravid—Vent-samhiram | 

Mm. Abhyankar and Prof, Deodhar—Nyayasir with 
Commentary and Notes oye 

Krishna Sastri—Democratic Hinduism 

Dhriava—Mudra-rikgasa = 

Dr, Jha—Tarkabhisa, English Translation. 

Kulkarni—Tarkabhasa, Sanskrit Text only 

Chandavarkar—Manual of Hindu Ethics ‘a 
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Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume Rs, 12 & 16 
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VERLAG DER | ASLA \SIA MAJOR, I LEIPZIG _(GERMANY) 


ASIA MAJOR 


A Journal devoted to the Stady of the Lan- Zeitschrift fir die Erforschung der Sprachen, 
guages, Arts and Civilisntions of the Far derKunst und der Kulturen des Fermen Osten 
East 





and Central” Asia und Zentralasiens 
VoL Hl, Fasc. 2 
Table of Contents “Inhaltsverzeichnis 
On three Muhammadan dynasties in Northern Persia in the tenth bi 
and eleventh centuries. By E. Denison Ross... + + 205 


Indische historische Portrits. Die Miniaturen-Alben das Berliner 
Vélkerkunde-Museums. Mit 8 Tafeln. Von Hermann Goetz. . 227 

The Language of Ancient Khotan. By F. W.Thomas. .. - 25! 

Ein chinesisch-tiirkischer Erlal aus Tuyoq (Oase von Turfan) in 
Ostturkestan. Mit 1 Tafel, Von A. v, Le Coq und Erich Schmitt 272 


Die Speisung des Bodhisattva vor der Erleuchtung. Nach einem 
in Turfan gefandenen Handschriftenblatt in der B-Mundart des 


a Von E. Sieg und W. Siegling . 277 
Les systémes d'écriture en a chez les anciens Mong Par 
Paul Pelliot. « « : 284 
Die Ahnentafel Attilas ed die * Sabatsctien Tan. Hu- Wiver Von 
Ludwig Liget! . + > 2g0 
A principle in the phonetic compounds of the Chinese ea By 
Remhard: Kargretis: ++. siatmtowhe S) See tees 302 
Der buddhistische Kanon ar staremtatilae “Mit 1 Tafel. Von . 
Ernst Leumann . - x9 


Indische Skulpturen in Bitieat Mit 6 Tafeln, Von BA. Waretzach 312 
Neue russische Literatur Zur Kultur- und a Von 


H, Findeisen . - - oP ag hear istleg es 24 ar 323 
Miscellanies alate 
Einige Bemerkungen 7" gs sage yon Idikutgahri. “Von 
Eiv. Zach ..- wou » 345 
Zu Buddhaghosas Esditrong von CallesesnV ah ens Fr. Weller 348. 
Berichtigungen « - © ss" tS" ae Big eh eke 352 
Exchange — Bricke . + - rear eee 
Reviews of Books — pacnerbesprechngen Sie + ooo 
Bemerkungen, Von Bruno Gchindlers. Ge «27 oS 365 








the Volume comprises Sbout 640 pag pages with cel aid papal _ 
Subscription rice for the ale ‘Volume $ 14.30, #33-— 
Single le number 8 4.75) & tt 
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NEW BOOKS 


1. Yogacintamani—by Srimacchibananda Sarasvati; edited by 
Pandit Haridas Vidyabagish Bhagavatacharyya, in Devanagari 
character, (Demy 8vo, pp, 282). Price 4/- 


To be hau of 
THE SANSKRIT PRESS DEPOSITORY 
2 30, Cornwallis Sircet, 
CaLcurTra. 


3 Stes sta-afe—by Sukumar Ranjan Das, M.A, 
(crown 8v0, pp. 46) i in Bengali with numerous illustrations. 
Price Re. 1/- 





To de kad of 
THE BARENDRA LIBRARY 
20g, Cornwailts Street, 
CALCUTTA. , 
Bhandarkar Institute Publications 


1, Kavyalankarsarsamgraha by Banhatti  ... + Rs, 2-8-0 
2, Sarvadarshanasamgraha by M. M. Vasudev Shastri 
Abhyankar... wo =» IO 
3. Naiskarmya-siddhi by Prof. Hiriyanria 3: » 30 
4. The Vedanta (Critical Survey of five Bhashyas) a late 
Prof. Ghate » 200 


§. Budhabhusana (Literary and Political anthology com- 
piled by or for Sambiaji about 1075) by Prof, 
H. D. Velankar ... » I-80 
6. Anubhasya, Vol. I, by Pandit Shridhar Sastri Pathak y 300 
7. Vyavaharamayukha by Mr, P, V. Kane, M.A, LL.M. ... » ~=<1000 
8. Gaudavaho, by Mr. N. B. Utgikar, mia, ... “~~ » 5-80 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s works in 4 yols, (in press) 
Mahabhasya word-index (in press) 
Book-seller's discount to members of the Institute. 
Write to the Secretary, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
P.O. DECCAN GYMKHANA, POONA, INDIA, 





Este. J 
THE SANSKRIT SAHITYA PARISHAD SERIES 


a wratra{—with commentary and translation. This is an authort- 
tative original tantra guoted in works like Tantrasira and Syama- 





rEbasya. | Price As, 10 
ate nett-agia—by J ayandravana, Songs to the goddess Sakari 
after the Gifagouinda of Jayadeva, As, 6 


3. gfwate:s—by Gadadhara Bhattacarya with a learned introduction, 
two commentaries and Bengali elucidation. It describes the theory of 
emancipation according to the Navya Naiyayika School. Rs, 2 

4. gtiitsneeay—by Raghunandana Bhaftacsrya, with a valuable 
introduction containing the history of, as well as various information 
about, the great atumnal festival of the goddess Durga. Re, 14 

6, acfisna-faae-ieeq—A collection of five treatises on the Durga- 
paja festival by different ancient writers. It brings together a 
considerable. mass of information regarding the antiquity and nature 


of the great autumnal festival of Bengal. As. 8 
3 aqae-wreitqanfeat—by Sayanacarya, With English Notes and 
Introduction. — As, 12 


10. Flay —ayarasitieeq— lt gives an idea as fo the most 
important places of pilgrimage of the time of Raghunandana and gives 
a detailed description of the rites to be performed at those places. 

As. § 

it. weegra—by Dhoyi, 4 court-poet of Lakgmana-ena of Bengal. 
Edited with critical and historical introduction, variants, Sanskrit 
notes, etc. interesting alike to students of history and literature. As. 12 

12. aaquastaa (areeq)—Dy Kalipada TarkScarya. This is a drama of 
seven Acts. Re. 1/4 

13. waractse —A short but illuminating exposition of the doctrines 
of the Prabhakara School of Mimamsa philosophy by Nandiévara. 

Re. 1-4 
an unpublished commentary called Sakti by 
Tarkalankara, and a new commentary 
Rs, 2 


T4- mrerargerers— With 
the famous Naiyayika Jagadisa : 
on Sakti and Bengali elucidation by the editor. 


To be had of 
KRIT SAHITYA PARISHAD, 
Shambazar, Calcutta, 
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Chinese Religion Through Hindu Eyes 
By Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
Royal Octavo, Pages 363. Rs, 6. 


_ The Cult of World- Forces in Pre-Confucian China and Pre Sakyan India.— 
(B.C. 7oo) Ekam (he One Supreme Being) Pluralism in God-lore Folk- 
Religion, 


Confucius the Ristorian and Sakyatimda jhe philosopher —The “ee 
-Eneyclopaedists (7th-sth Ce tury, B. C.). he Peers of Confucius, The 
Peers of Sakyasimha Relativity of Religion Asiatic Positivism. 

Lhe Religion of Einpine Building — Neutrality and Electicism (B.C. 350-100 
B.C.) Imperialism and Laisser Faire Hindy Bushido and Indo Damashii, 
Intetnationalism Western Asin and India Central Asia and China, General 
Culture, 

The God-lore af China and Jndia under the First Emperors (B.C. 50-100 
B.() Progress in Hagialogy and Mytholosy and Invention of New Deities, 
Diverse God-lores Deification of Men as Availitis Images as Symbols, In 
China, In India, 

the Birth of Buddhism—(B. C. 1g0 A, D. 1 60) Introduction of Budda- 
Cult into China Exit Sakya Enter Buddha and His host, The Psychology 
of Romantic Religion Spiritual Exercise of lran and Israel, The Balance 
of Accounts’’ in International Philosophy The Middlemen” in Inde-+_hinese 
Intercourse, The Tartars in World-History Graeco-Buddhist Iconography. | 

A Period of so-called Anarchy in China—(\. D, 220-618) Comparative 

! and Comparative History, Chinese Religious Development The 


Pioneers of Asiatic Unity 

the Beginning of Hindu Culture as World-Power—{A, D. 300-60) 
“World-sense’" and. Colonising Enterprise ‘artarisation of Aryanised Drayi- 
diins Caste-System and Military History Devotional Eclecticism Pauranie. 
Synthesis Jainism Shaivaism Vaishnavism Buddhism mixed up with other 
isms The Age of Kalidasa. 

ihe Augustan Age of Chinese Culture—{A. Ds 6oo-r 250) The Glorious 
Mliddle Ages” of Asia, Enter Japan and Saracen, Expansion of Asia, The 
World-Tourists of Medimvat Asia, 'Sino-Indic, Sino-Islamic, and Sino-Japanese 
Sea-borne ‘Trade Indianisation of Confucianism, , 

Japanese Religious Consciousness—Toleration and Liberty of Conscience, 
Shinto, the so-called Swadeshi Religion, The Cult of W Id-Forces in the 
Land of Kami The Threefeld Basis of Asiatic Unity, 

Sine-fapanese Buddhism and Neo-Hinduism ‘The Alleged Extinction of 
Buddhism in India The Bodhisattva-cult in China, Japan and India i-tsang, 
Jizo, Avalokiteswara The Buddhism of China and yipan euphemism for 
eeea-core-Shaktaism Neo-Hinduism in Tians-Himalayan Asia Modern 
Tinduism. | 





Lpilogue; The Study of Asiatic Sectology. 
PANINI OFFICE, ALLAHABAD, 
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Kautilya, His Social Ideal and Political Theory 
Vot. I | 
Containing a critical analysis of the Art of Government by Kautilya, 
Page 315 Demy om Price 7/8 
BY 
NARAYAN CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAYA 4M, A. 
Lecturer, in History and Anthropology, Calcutta Unrversity 


idu Polity and Political Theories 
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Maskari as an Epithet of Gosala 


The chief figure and striking personality i in the history 
of the Ajivikas is Gosila or Gosala, He is (Meo in 
ay Pali as a Makkhali, and in ardha-Magadh’ 
Gossla #5 Mamkhaliputta, Baddhaghoss. has faneifally 
Ajivika his- traced the origin of the epithet Makkhali to a 
tory. Bud- warning expressed in the words “Ma Ikhali,” 
ae “See that you do not stumble,’ He has relat- 
origin of ed also a story to give his etymological inge- 
<i 7 Dae nuity a stamp of truth, and the story related by 

him about Goéala is suggestive of a second ety- 
mological derivation of Makkhali from “Mamkhali,” “One 
who stumbled upon A muddy ground.” Gogfila was n slave, 
wa are told, in the household of a rich man. He, while 
walking on a muddy ground with an oil-pot in his hands, 
stumbled through carelessness and began to ran away in foar 
of his master, The latter, pursuing him, caught the edge 
of his garment, and he letting go his cloth, fled away naked 
‘{acelako hutva). He walked caréleasly in spite of his master’s 
warning “Tata, mi khali,” “My dear man, take care lest you 
stumble,” 











1 Manoratha-Pirant, Siamese edition, part I, p. 523: Makthalits 
“Ma khali” ti vacanam upadaya evam laddhanamo titthakaro. 
2 ae P. T.S. ed., 1, p, 144; Hoernle's  tratsla- 
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object is to signify that the deity concerned isa male god as 
distinguished from a devadfi@ or a goddess (lit. the daughter 
of a god). Thus following this line of interpretation ona may 
proceed to show that the compound Mamkhaliputta implies no 
more than that Gogala himself, as a member of the malesex, as 
belonging to the manly section of humanity, and apart from 
any reference to his father, was Mamkhali. In face of the 
evidence that Makkhali in Pali is invariably the same epithet 
as Mamkhaliputta or Mankhaliputra in Juina literature, one 
cannot help thinking that Godala himself was a manly 
Makkhali or Mankhali apart from _any consideration of his 
father’s name, family status or professional career, 
Coming back to Buddhaghogn’s explanation of the origin 
of Gosdla’s epithet Makkhali, one has to note that he had no 
.- >, earlier authority to rely upon, His explanation 
ee 2 Bohm is born of fancy. Gosala was called Makkhali 
ghogasex- beeause he stumbled upon a muddy ground in 
Song walking carelessly with an oil-pot in his hands ia 
spite of his master's timely warning, ‘Tata, m& khali,” “My 
dear man, see thab you do not stumble.” Such is the ‘curious 
jucubration when a commentator depending entirely on a 
fantastic etymology and without knowing the simple fact of 
history, tries his skill in devising a plausible or seomingly 
convincing account of the origin of an epithet, Buddhaghoga 
was nob aware of the fact that Gosala’s epithet was known as 
Maskari to the compilera of Sanskrit-Buddhist works. The 
Pali equivalent of Maskari would be either Makkhari or 
Makkari, Makkbali or Mamkhali was evidently an earlier 
Prakrit equivalent retained or surviving in Pali and ardha- 
Magadhi. Resigiri appears in the Mahabharata list of five 
hills surrounding the city of Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, 
The Pali equivalent of Rsigiri would be Isigiri, ihe Isigili- 
sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya gives the name of the hill as 
Isigili simply because the local people pronounced it so, The 
name Isigili as locally pronounced had to be retained in Pali 
for a very special. arc which is Resa stated _ in the 


a .. 
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Buddhist Sutta. With the phonetic change the name acquired 
locally a new fanciful etymological derivation. “Isi gilati ti 
Isigili”, “We call the hill » Hermitswallower because 1 
swallows the hermits’. In order to translate Isigili into 
Sanskrit or Pali preserving in tach the implication of the 
local etymological derivation, a translator must coin a longer 
descriptive name Resigili-giri to substitute for quondam 
Rsigiri or Isigiri. If without knowing the fact that Makkhali 
or Mamkhali was a phonetic variation of Maskarl a com- 
mentator proceeds to divine an etymology, the result, as 
expected in the case will be “we call him a Makkhali 
because he fell down on a muddy ground heedless of his 
master's warning Ma khali’, or.“‘we call him a Mamkhaliputta 
because his father was a Memkhali or professional Mamkha’ 
—a faney-born etymology typified by the classical “Isi gilatt ti 
Isigili.” The fact simply is that Gosala was known to his 
éontemporaries as 8 Maskart, 

Let us enquire why Gosila was called a Maskari. In the 

Harsacarita,! the Maskaris are mentioned ns 
Why Gosala representatives of a class of religieux identified in 
was called : | A 
a Maskart, the commentary with the parivrajnkas, The 
Amarakoga? counts the Maskaris among the five 

classes of Samnyasins. Panini’s Sitra, VI. 1. 154, contains 
the following description of the Maskaris :— : 

‘““Maskara-Maskarinau Venu-Parivrajakayoh.” “The 
Maskari who carries the maskara is the Bg ao who 
carries the bamboo-staff,”5 

The import of Pagini’s grammatical aphorism is clear. 
“The Maskari is the parivrajaka or Indian wanderer who 
carries the maskara or bamboo-staff about him.” Now comes 
the turn of the commentators, of Pateiijali, Kaiyata and 


Viimana-Jayiditya to make comments and glosses bringing 


1 Hargacarita, Nirnaya Sigara Press ed., VIII, p, 265. 
2 Amarakosa; VII, 5, 42. 


3 The Hteral rendering of the Sfitra would ,be: “Mastara and 
Maskari respectively denote vens and parivrajaka’. 
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out a new fact, as is the usual way with the scholiast, under 
cover of an ingenious etymology or a verbal jugglery, First, 
Pateiijali in his Mahabhisya, says: “How does a Parivrijaka 
come to be known as a Maskariz The epithet Maskari 
cannot be grammatically derived by means of the affix ins in 
the sense of matuep which conveys such meaning as ‘having,’ 
‘possessing.’ What is then the explanation? A Parivrajaka 
ia called a Maskari not because he has as an external sign a 
maskarc or bamboo-staff, but because he teaches the people, 
saying, ‘you had better not perform actions, since quietness 
is deserving of greater consideration in your judgment. "* 

Secondly, Kaiyata in his Pradipa, says: Maskara is a 
shortening from the saying ‘MA krta,’ ‘Don't get things done,’ 
Maskari is an instructor of the doctrine, teaching the people, 
saying, to begin with, ‘Don’t get this done,“ Don't get this done’, 
and to conelude with, “‘tis better for you to undergo the loss 
in effects of a desired action than foregoing the bliss of peace,’ 
Maskari is to be derived by means of the suffix ini added to 
maskara which is a shortening from the negative imperative 
particle ma@ (don’t) preceding karoteh (to be done), with the 
euphonic advent of s-sound before & and the consequent 
shortening of the long vowel 4 in ma,”? 

Thirdly, Vamana and Jayfditya in their Kasika, say: 
“The words maskara and maskari in Painini’s aphorism occur 
in the same order as veyw and parivrajaka following them. 


i Katham Maskari parivrijaka iti? Ininaitan matvarthtyena 
siddham: Maskaro' syasti ti Maskari, Na vai maskaro yasyasti ti, 
Maskari parivrajakah. Kim tarhi? “Ma krta karmani, Sintir vah 
Sreyasi" ty aliito Maskari parivrajakah. ‘Panini's Sitra is quoted to- 
gether with this and other comments, and discussed, though not 
sufficiently critically, by D. R. Bhandarkar in his interesting short 
paper on the Ajtvikas, Indian Antiquary, vol. XLI, rora, p. 27o. 

2 Maskara ‘Ma kpte'ti, ‘Ayain ma kta, aya ma kpte’ ty upa- 
kramya Santitah kamya-karma-parihinir yugmakam éreyasi” ty upadesta 
Maskari ty ucyate, Mai-pirvat karoter inih. Sut-agamo, Mano hrasvas 
ca nipatyete, ; 
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The word masfara is an underived substantive. With the 
euphonic advent of s sound combined with ka following it, the 
word comes to mean a bamboo-staff, and with the suffix int 
added to maskara, into which it is ehanged, it means a 
parivrajaka or an ascetic of the Wanderer class, Thus 
maskara means a bamboo-staff, and maskeari, a parivrijaka. 
‘A maskari is a wanderer who carries the bamboo-staff about 
him’—what is meant by this dictum ? Makara denotes the 
awallower. Makari denotes the sea, Some among the gram- 
marians seek in this case to explain maskara as a shortening 
from the negative particle m@ (not) preceding the verbal 
‘expression karoteh (to be done thereby), with the euphonic 
advent of s sound and the consequent shortening of the long 
vowel in ma, The upshot of it is that a bamboo staff is called 
a maskara because nothing is to be done thereby, It may be 
shown that elsewhere, too, maskara is used as a synonym of 
danda (rod or staff), In the same way one can explain the 
formation of Maskari in the sense of parivrajaka, with suiflix 
int added to maskara. The upshot of it will be that an ascetic 
is called a Maskari because he habitually teaches, ‘Don’t do,’ 
and is called a parivrajaka because he cries down actions. 
He teaches indeed, saying, ‘Do not perform actions, simee 
quietness is better for you.’ "+ 

“Mnskara is that by which nothing can be done,’ 
“Maskarl is the Wanderer who dissuades men from actions, 


tf Maskara-maskarin ity etau yathasamkhyam venau parivrijake 
ca nipatyete. Makara-gabdo hy avyutpannam pratipadikam, Tasya 
venav abhidheye sut nipatyate, parivrajake tv inir iti, Maskaro venuh, 
Maskari parivrajakah. WVenu-parivrajakayor iti kim? Makaro grahah, 
Makar! samudrah. Kecit punar atra many upapade karoteh karane 
apratyayam api nipitayanti mdies ca hrasvatvam set ca, Ma kriyate 
yena pratisidhyate sa maskaro veguh. Venugrahanam ca pradaréaniir- 
than anyatripi bhavati ‘maskaro danda’ iti Parivrajake "pi weaiviy upa- 
pade karotes tacchilya inir nipatyate, marie hrasvatvamp, swt ca tathaiva, 
Makarana-ilo Maskari, karmapavaditvat parivrajaka ucyate, Sa 
tvevam aha: “Ma kuruta soemaigs éantir vah éreyasi” ti,—Kasika on 
Payini vi, 1, 15g. — > = 


- 
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saying to them, ‘Do not trouble yourselves, do not trouble 
yourselves, because peace is preferable to you,” According 
to a famous dictum in the Manu Samhita, “Meat is that which 
being eaten by me here, will eat me hereafter,”2 Such are 
the sudden lapses of the sublime into the ludicrous, Panini’s 
commentators have, one and all, lost sight of the fact that 
maskara originally meant something producing a cracking 
sound, the onomatopoetic mas, and that this was the propriety 
of denoting by maskara the bamboo-pole, the bamboo- . 
staff, or the bamboo-rod, The quoted Sitra of Panini 
evables us to ascertain that Gosala was called a Maskari 
because he was a wandering ascetic who carried the bamboo 
staff about him. 

How can it be maintained that Gogala as an Ajivika leader 
was a Maskari in the sense of a parivrijaka or Indian wander- 
yee Ing ascetic who carried the bamboo-staff, or 
to say that Simply the staff, about him? The quoted Siltra 
Gosila as of Panini and its comments leave us wholly in 
an Ajivika , in Si i ‘ | wee 
leader was ‘¢@ dark as to the historical connection of the 
a Maskari’ Ajivika with the Maskart, What is evident 
ods a on * therefrom is that Maskari is a synonym of pari- 

. vrijaka. The commentator of the Harsacarita 
frankly identifies the Maskaris with the Parivrajakas 2 Ip 
the Aranyakinda of the Ramayana, Ravana is said to have 
concealed himself inthe guise of a raktdmbaradhara Pari- 
vrijaka, or an Indian Wandering. ascetic putting on red 
garment,* In the Bhattikivya where we have a longer 


t Manu-Sambita, V.g5; Mam sa bhaksayita’mutra, yasya mimsam 
ihadmy aha,” 
2 Comments on the Harsacarita list of representatives of Indian 
religion and thought. 
3. Ramayana, III. 49. 8-5: 
Daéasyo vimsatibhujo babhiva keanadacarah / 
5a. Parivrajakacchadma mahakayo vihiya tat | / 
Pratipede svakam ripam Rayano rakgasddhipah | - =a 
Raktambaradharas tasthau striratnam prekgya Maithilim // - - 
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description of his disguise, Ravana js represented to have 
approached Sit& in the garb of an ascetic with the vow of the 
Maskari, the expression Maskarl-vrata being explained hy 
Mallinatha as meaning Parivrajaka-niyama, the rule of the 
Parivrajaka. The personal characteristics of the ascetic men- 
tioned in the Kavya goto show that he appeared in the 
garb of a typical Parivrajaka of the Tridandi class. The 
description runs as follows : 

“After Laksmana had gone off, Ravana with his body — 
' purified by ablution, with cleansed teeth, with a skha or 
top-knot in whieh his hair-locks were fastened, muttering 
spells, having the garlands of aksa, holding up an earthen 
gourd-shaped bowl, carrying an old water-jug, with a bright 
head, clad in a dakgika-vastra or lac-dyed garment, with «# 
load of requisites suspended on one side, provided with the 
danda or staff, reading the books of the knowledge of self, 
taking the vow of the Maskari, making the gesticulation of 
many fingers while talking and casting glances at, showed 
himself as a figure roving in the dark night, and approaching 
in a crooked manner, addressed Sita, saying, ‘Be happy.’ ”! 
Ina similar description in the Janaki-harana of Kumara- 
dasa (A. D, 725), Sita is ssid to have seen in the hermitage 
& Maskart who was «a vaunting Ajivika with his head 
adorned with high-bound matted hair.? 





Bhattikavya, V. 61-64 : 

Gate tasmin jala-gucih éuddhadan Ravanah sikhi / 
Jafijapiko' ksamalavan dharayan mrdalabunah // 
Kamandalu-kapalena girasa ca mrjivata / | 
Samvastrya lakgike vastre matram sambhandya dandavan / | 
Adhiyan natmavid vidyam dharayan Maskari-vratam / 
Vadan bahvatiguli-sphotam bhriksepam ca vilokayan | / 
Samdidarsayiguh sama nijuhnisuh keapatatam / 
Catikramavan samagatya Sttim ice ‘sukha bhava’ // 

2 Janaki-harana | 
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Thus we see that the Parivrajaka who is described in the 
Ramayana as a rakiambaradhara or wearer of red garment 
is represented in the Bhattikiivya as an ascetic with the vow 
of the Maskari, with hair-locks fastened in a top-knot (sikht), 
clad in the lacdyed garment (liksika vastre), provided with 
the staff (dandavan), and reading the booka of the knowledge 
of self (adhiyan atmavid-vidyaim) or studying, as explained by 
Mallin&tha, the texts of the Upanisad, and in the Janakt- 
harapn as & Maskari who wasa vaunting Ajivika with high- 
bound matted hair (uttanga-jata), In commenting upon 
verses of the Bhattikavya containing the description of 
Ravans's disguise Mallinatha points out that the ascetic con- 
cerned was, and must have been, a Parivrajaka of the 
Tridandi or Triple-staff class, characterised by the #4ha, and 
could not have been one of the Ekadandt or One-staff class* 
as the latter had no éiéha for a characteristic external algn, 
Co-ordinating these descriptions with Mallinaitha’s comments 
we find that Ajtvika was a synonym of Maskari in the same 
way that the latter was a synonym of Parivrajaka of the 
Tridandi, and not of the Ekadandi class. 

The Ramiyanic raktambaradhara, meaning the wearer of 
red (lac-dyed) garment, is verbally the same expression as 
vaktapata, meaning one of searlet robe, In Kalakfcirya’s first 
list quoted by Utpala for explaining Varihamihira’s list in his 
Brhajjataka, the Raktapata as class of ascetics is distingui- 
shed from the Tapasika, the Kapalika, the Ekadandi, the Yati, 
the Caraka and the Ksapanaka.? In Varahamihira’s own list, 
the Ajivika is distinguished from the Sakya (Buddhist), the 
Bhiksu,the Vrddbagravaka, the Caraka, the Nirgrantha (Jaina) 
and the VanyaSana.* Ubtpala identifies the Ajivika in 
Varahamibira’s list with the Ekadand!, the Sakya with the 
Raktapata, the Bhikgu with the Samnyasi, (and according 


ri’ AL | 








1 Dapdavin tridandity arthab, athava dikhity uktam, ekadandinah 
sikhibhavat. 

2&3 Brhajjataka, XV. 1. See the extract quoted by D. KR. 
Bhandarkar, together with Utpala's comments, in LA, 191, p. 287. 
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to another reading, with the Parivri&jaka or Yati), the Vrddha- 
sravaka with the Kapalika, the Caraka with the Cakradhara, 
the Nirgrantha with the Nagna Kgapanaka and the Vanya- 
gana with the Tapasvi (Tapasa),! Silaaka, in his commentary 
on the Satrakrtanga, represents the Ekadandi or Single-staff 
Indian aseetic as an opponent of the Jaina thinker and 
ascribes to him, aa noticed by Prof, Jacobi, the views of the 
Saiikhya philosophy.? 

It may be inferred from Pataijali’s and others’ comments 
on the quoted Sitra of Panini that «a Maskari was a Pari- 
vrijaka who carried about him a bamboo-staff, or simply a 
staff, as a symbol of non-action or rest, which is to say, that 
a Maskari was a Parivrijaka of the Ekadandt or Single-staff 
class. The Parivrijaka of the Tridandi or Triple-staff olass, 
neccording to his description in the Manu-Samhita,® was a 
Brahmanist ascetic who carried about him the éfridayda, the 
first danda as a symbol of regulation of the body, the second 
one as a symbol of regulation of the speech, and the third 
one asa symbol of regulation of mind, The Ajivika cannot 
be mistaken for the Parivriijaka of Ekadandt or Tridandi 
class, and that for the following reasons :— 

(1) The Parivrijaka of Ekadandi or Tridandi class is 
Ajivika the orthodox ascetic from the Brahmanist stand- 
cannot be point, while the Ajlvika is the heterodox. In 
Se neterthie Kautiliya or Kautaliya Arthad&stra, the 


Parivrajaka, Sakyas (Buddhists), the Ajivikas and the like 





1 Sakyo raktapatah......Ajivikad caikadangt......Bhiksur bhavati 
acl jfieyah.....Vrddhasrivakah Kapil. cxCaraico Cakradharah 
...Nirgrantho Nagnah Ksapanakah. inah Tapasvi, 
" 2 Comments on the Sitrakrtafga, I. 1. 3. 14; 11. 6.46. Jacobi's 
Jaina-Sitras, part II, pp. 245, 417, foot notes. 
3 _-Manu-Samhita, XII, fo-11 : 
' Vagdando’ tha manodandah kayadandas tathaiva ca/ 
Yasyaite nihita buddhau Tridanditi sa ucyate// 
Tridandam etan nikgipya sarvabhiitesu manavah/ 
Kamakrodhau tu samyamya tatah siddhim niyacchati// 
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are classed as ‘ergala-pravrajitas, untouchable runaways, 
contaminated by law-eontact, ® 

- (2) In the Saimafifiaphala Sutta, Gosala himself is re- 
presented as distinguishing, in his own words, the Ajivikas 
from the Parivrajakas. ? 

(8) In the Anguttara Nikfya list the Ajtvika or Ajivaka 
is mentioned apart from the Paribbajaka (Parivrajaka) and 
the Tedandika (Tridandt), as also from the Nigantha (Jains), 
the Mundasiivaka, the Jatilaka, the M*gandika, the Avi- 
ruddhaka, the Gotamaka and the Devadhammika,* 

(4) In the Culla-Niddesa list, where just five names of 
the Aneuttara-Nikays list find mention, the Ajivika is dis- 
tinguished from the Paribbajnaka (Parivrijaka), as also from 
the Nirgrantlia, the Jatila and the Aviruddhaka,* 

(5) In Mé@dhavacandra’s commentary on the Triloka- 
sfira, a later Jaina work written in the Canarese country, 
the Parivyraijakas are distinguished, according to their external 
characteristics, as Ekadandi and Tridandi,? while in the text 
itself the Carpakas and the Parivrijakas are distinguished 
from the Ajivikas as persons striving for the Brahma state 
from those striving for the Acyuta.®? In Viranandi’s Ac&ra- 
sfira, another later Jaina work written in the Canarese 
country, we read: “The Parivrit (Parivrijaka) aspires to 








1 Arthafistra, p, 199: SakyAjivakadin yrsala-pravrajitan, 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I, p. 54: ektna-pafiiasa Ajrva-sate (Ajivaka- 
sate), ektina-pafifiasa Paribbajaka-sate, 

3 Anguttara Nikiya, ITI, p. 276, quoted and discussed by T. W. 
Rhys Davids in his Dialogues of the Buddha, IT, pp, 220-222, 45 
also in his Buddhist India; and with new identifications in Barua’s 
History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, part I. 

- #4 Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174. The list really contains six names 
as will be shown passim, 

5 Comments on the Triloka-Sira, verse 54$: Ekadandi-Tridandi- 
lakganah, quoted by Pathak in I.A., 1912, p..gt, 

6 Triloka-Sara, verse 454, quoted by Pathak in I.A., 1912, p. OT: 
Caraya ya Pariabaye Bambo’ ti, Amcuda-padomti Ajtva, 
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go as far as Brahmakalpa, the Brahma-realm, in spite of 
his austerities, while the Ajivika, who is repulsive to 
human sight, aspires to go up to Sahasrirakalpa, the 
Sahasrira-realm (which is but another name of Acyutapada 
or Acyutakalpa”). Guddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Culla-Sthavida-Sutta, records this interesting in- 
formation: “The ultimate of the Brahmins (Brahmanists) 
is Brahmaloka, the Brahma-world; that of the Tapasas 
(Hermits), Abhasvaraloka, the Radiant-world; that of the 
Paribbijakas (Parivrijakas), Subhakrtsnaloka, the dazzling- 
world; that of the Ajivakas (Ajivikas), Anantamanasa, the 
Infinite world of Mind, an unconscious existence of soul while’ 
Arahatship is the highest achievement to those who are in 
the Buddha's order, that is, to the followers of the Buddha.”?. 

(6) In Sarojavajra’s Dohikoga, which is a treatise on 
the Buddhist Sahajiyi doctrine written in about the 10th 
century A.p., the Ekadondis and the Tridandis are treated as 
two main divisions of the Bhagavats and the Hamsas, or, as 
the commentator Advyayavajra puts it, of the Bhagavats 
and the Paramahamsas, or, more accurately, of the Hamsas 
and the Paramahamsas, the Hamsas being unable to obtain 
knowledge, the knowledge of the self, until they become the 


1 Acira-sara, VI. 127, quoted by Pathak in LA,, 1912, p, 89: 
Parivrat Brahmakalpantam yaty ugracaravan api/ 
Ajivikah Sahasrarakalpamtam darganojjhitah// 

2 Papafica-Sidant, Siamese Edition, part I], p.13: Brah 7 
nay) hi Brahmaloko nittha eka nibbatti; Tiapasinam ace 
Paribbajakinam Subhakinha ; Ajivakinam Anantamanaso' ti evam 
asaifii-bhavo, Imasmim sasane pana Arahattam nifthd. We are 
indebted to Mr, Charandas Chatterjee for drawing our attention to 
this passage. Note that in the Pali Ariya-Pariyesana-Sutta and other 
Pali-accounts of the chance-meeting of the Buddha with Upaka’ the 
Ajivika on the former’s way to Benares from Bodh Gaya, the latter 
is represented as a worshipper of Anantajina, Here, perhaps, one 
may trace the origin and pasieety <2 of Ananta-vrata prevalent Sele 
a-days among the Hindus, —- pee a pigeallees 
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Paramahamsas by nbnegating all that they have.' Here the 
Hameas and the Paramahamsas are to be taken as represen- 
tatives of two grades of the Parivrajakas, 

(7) Bnddhaghoga in his comments on the Anguttara 
Nikaya list of religieux, distinguishes the Ajivaka from the 
Parivrajaka as the naggapabbajita or naked retirer from 
the channa-paribbajaka or clothed wanderer,* The Buddhist 
commentator elaewhere represents the Ajivaka as the nagye- 
samanaka or naked recluse.* 

(8) According to the description of Ravana’s disguise 
in the Ramayana, the Parivrajaka is raktambaradhara the 
wearer of red garment. The Bhattikiivya, os explained by 
Mallinatha, represents the Maskari as the Tridapdt Pari- 
vrajaka, clad in lac-cdyed garment. The Bengali Prakrtivad- 
Abhidhfin quotes a Sanskrit sloka, in which both the Hamsa 
and the Paramahamsa are described as raktavasana, the wearer 
of rec garment,* The distinction between the Ekadandi and the 
tridendi with regard to their external characteristics lies, 
according to Mallinatha, in the fact that the latter has #ikhd, 
while the former has not. From these we can infer that 
whether Ekadandt or Tridandi, whether in the Hamsa or the 
Paramahamsa stage, the Parivrajaka is the clothed orthodox 
Indian ascetic. On the other hand, in a passage of the 
Anguttara-Nikaya, the Ajivika is represented as the AcelakaS, 
By Acelaka Buddhaghosa understands niccela or nagga, one 
without clothes, the naked one.® In the Lomahamsa-Jataka 








1 Sarojavajra's Dohakoga: Ekadandi-Tridandi bhavavesefi vifiua 
hosa Hafisa uvesafi, Advayavajra says: Ekadandi-Tridandi Bhagava- 
vesam bhavati,.....yivan na Paramahamsa-vedam bhavati tavaj jianam 
fia labhyate sarvasannyasit. 

2 Manoratha-Piragi, Siamese Edition, part LIT, p, 103. 

3. Papafica-Sudani, Siamese Edition, part I, p, 209: Ajfivate’ ti 
nagga-samanako, 

4 Prakrtivad-Abhidhan, sud voce Hamsa, 

5 Anguttara-Nikaya, III, pp. 383-4. Sumatgala-Vilasini, I, p, 162. 

6 Papafica-Sidani, Siamese ed., II, p, 67: Acelako’ ti niccelo, naggo, 
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we read that on being initiated into recluse life according to 
the Ajivika mode of initiation, a man became an Acelaka.! 
That the Ajivika or Ajtvaka was once known as the prototype 
of Indian naked ascetics is clearly hinted at in two Buddhist 
anecdotes, One of them as noted by Prof. D, R. Bhandarkar, 
records an instance, where a miaid servant of Visaikha's 
household, who was sent to the Jetavana monastery to inform 
the Buddha that meal was ready, concluded from the Buddhist 
Binkgus remaining naked, divesting themselves of their robes 
and exposing their bedies to rain, that they were Ajivikas,? 
The other records another instance, where the Buddhist 
Bhikgus themselves seeing the Bhiksgus of their own order 
coming naked to Sravasti, waylaid by robbers and deprived 
of their robea, mistook them for the Ajivikas as they were 
unclothed.* We have seen that in the story related by 
Buaddhaghoga, Gosila is said to have fled away naked, which 
may here be taken to mean that he came away from the 
bondage of household life to become a naked ascetic.* 

(9) Kuméaradisa in his Jinaki-harana, represents the 
Ajivika as the Maskari with high-bound matted hair (uttuiga- 
jata.) In the Bhatti-Kavya, the Maskari, in whose garb, 
Ravana approached Sita, is described as #ikAi, one with a 
sikh& whereby Mallinatha distinguishes the Tridandi Pari- 
vrajaka from the Ekadandi. According to Mallinatha, a 
Tridandit has é#ikha, while an Ekadandt bas not, On the 
other hand, the Ajivika is characterised by Buddhaghoga as 
nttgga-pabbajita, naked retirer, as nagga-samapa, naked 
recluse. The evidence of the Vasala-Sutta conclusively 
proves that in the eye of an orthodox Brahmanist, such as 
Aggika-Bharadvaja, Bharadvaja, the fire-worshipper, ‘the 


1 Jatakatthavannana, ‘edited by Fausbill, I, p. 390:  Ajivika- 


pabbajjamn pabbajitva Acelako ahosi. 
2. VinayayMahavagga, VIII. 15.72-6; LA, 1912, pp. 288-280. 


3 Sutta-Vibbatiga, Nissaggiya, V1. 2; T.A., 1912, p. 280. = 
af ante, p. 235. ere 
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recluse was the shaveling and the heterodox.! In the Jaina 
Aupapatika-Sitra, the Ajivika is described as mundiya-munda, 
one with shaven head, and as ghara-samudaniya-samana, the 
Tecluse begging alms from house to house, from door to door, 
‘The fact that the Ajivika has been classed with the 
Acelaka or Unclothed does not imply that he did not belong 
| RiNtinents coehie: category of the Parivrijaka, shore is 
as to why evidence to prove that, as a matter of fact, he 
Ajivika must belonged to this category, The distinction be- 
bo oer tween the Acelaka (Ajivaka) and the Puarjvra- 
the Parivri- jaka (Parivrajaka) is brought out thus in the 
a Vinaya-Sutta-Vibhaiga: “The Acelaka is the 
naked ascetic belonging to the category of the Parivrijaka, 
The Paribbajaka is the (clothed) ascetic belonging to the 
category of the Parivrajaka and excluding the Buddhist monk 
and the Buddhist novice,*3 ‘The plain “meaning of this 
‘passage ‘is that the Acelaka Ajivaka is no less a Parivrajaka, 
than the Parivrajaka, strictly so called, the ditterenca between 
them being that one is naked and the other is clothed. 
Is their difference a difference in degree or in kind? ‘The 
answer which can be given is—it is both, So far as they re- 
present two different bodies, two separate orga- 
A difference - nisations, two distinct communities, methods, 
abe Fa tre ideals, aims and objects, their difference is a 
difference in kind, . And so far as they represent 
to planes or levels of experience and two states of conscious- 
ness, their difference is a difference in degree, How is itso ? 


I utta-Nipata, Vasala-Sutta, Prose Introduction: — Tatr eva 
mundaka, tatr’ eva samanaka, tatr’ eva vasalaka titthahi, 

2 Aupapatika-Sitra, edited by Leumann, sec. 120. 

3 Sutta-Vibhaiga, Pacittiya, 41. 1-2: Acelako nama yo koci 
patibbajakasamapanno naggo., Paribbajako namo bhikkhuii ca sama- 
nerah ca thapetva yo. koci paribbajaka-samapanno., Paribbajika nama 
bhikkhuniii ca sikkhamanaii ca thapetva ya kaci paribbajika-sama- 
panna, 7 
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First, as to difference in kind, we read in the Culla- 
Niddesa: “The Ajivikas are deities (godly personalities) to 
Ajivika-attenders (supporters in society), the 


Difference : . 
in kind Nirgranthas are so to Nirgantha-attenders, the 
as Jafilas to Jatila, the Parivrajakas to Parivrajaka, 


the Aviruddhakas to Aviruddhaka. The Elephant is the diety 
to Elephant-devotees, the Horse to Horse, the Cow to Cow, 
the Dog to Dog, the Crow to Crow, Vasudeva to Vasudeva, 
Baladeva to Baladeva, Pirnabhadradeva to Pirnabhadradeva, 
Manibhadradeya to Manibhadradeva, Agnito Agni, Naga to 
Naga, Suparna to Suparna, (Garuda), Yakga to Yaka, Asura, 
to Asura, Gandharva to Gandharva, Maharaja to Maharaja, 
the Moon to Moon, the Sun to Sun, Indra to Indra, Brahma 
to Brahma, Devas to Deva, the Quarter to Quarter. Those 
to Those are worthy of homage, are deibies to them.”!  Re- 
garding differences in fixing auspicious days for initiation, 
Varihamihira in his Brhajjataka says: A man turns a 
recluse when four or more planets are clustered together in 
one and the same zodiacal division at the time of his birth and 


1 Culla-Niddesa, pp. 173-174: Ajivika-avakinam Ajivika-devata, 
Nigantha-savakanam Nigantha-devata, Jatilasivakinam Jatila-devata, 
Paribbajaka-savakanam Paribbajaka-levata, Aviruddhaka-savakanam 
Aviruddhaka-levata. Hatthivatikanam Hatthi-devata, Assavatikinam 
Asso, Go-vatikanam Go, Kukkura-vatikanam Kukkuro, Vasudeva- 
vatikanam Vasudevo, Baladeva-vatikinam Baladevo, Punnabhadda- 
deva-vatikanam Punnabhaddadevo, Manibhaddadeva-vatikinam Mani- 
bhaddadevo, "Aggi-vatikiinam: Aggi, Naga-vatikanam Nago, Suvanna- 
vatikanam Suvanno, Yakkha-vatikinam Yakkho, Asura-vatikanam 
Asuro, Gandhabba-vatikinam | Gandhabbo, Maharaja-vatikanam 
Maharajo, Candavatiknaam Cando, Suriya-vatikanam Suriyo, Inda- 
vatikinam‘Indo, Brahmavatikinam Brahma, Deva-vatikanam Deva, Disa- 
vatikanam Disa, Ye yesam dakkhineyya te tesam devata. Cf. the list 
of Vatikas in the Maha-Niddesa, pp. 89-92, which is the same as 
that in the Culla-Niddesa. “Ye Ajivakavacanam sunanti sussusanti 
te Ajivaka-savaka.” “Ve yesam dakkhinepy’ ti ye ye Ajivakidayo — 
disipariyosana yesam khattiyadinam deyyadhammanucchayika" (Culla- 
Niddesa-Commentary). riz 

I, H, Qy JUNE, 1927 3 
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ab least one of them is powerful, And according as this 
powerful planet is Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, 
Saturn, or the Sun, he becomes a Sakya, Ajivika, Bhikgu, 
Vrddhasravaka, Caraka, Nirgraytha or Vanyasana,! As the 
Commentator Utpala points ont, Varahamihira made this 
enumeration on the authority of the Jaina writer Kalakdcirya, 
in whose verse we are told that “a man becomes a Taipasika, 
AKapalika, Raktapada, Ekadandir, Yati, Caraka or Ksapayaka 
when the predominant planet is Siirya, Candra ete.”2 It is on 
the basis of this correspondence between two enumerations 
that Utpala indentifies Vanyaéana with Tapasika, WVrddha- 
Srivaka with Kapilika, Sakya with Raktapata, Ajivika with 
Ekadandin, Bhiksu with Yati or Parivrijaka, Caraka with 
Caraka and Nirgrantha witli Ksapanaka, 

Secondly, as to difference in degree, we must look inte 
the passage in the Anguttara N ikdya and the corresponding 
passage in Buddhaghoga'’s Sumangala-Vilasiul 
containing an exposition of Gogala’s doottine 
of six abhajatis or prominent types of character’. 
In this exposition, we have an enumeration of the types which 
is undoubtedly Godala’s, while the illustrations given in 
it reveal the Buddhist motive of representing the Ajivika 
as a humbug, ® man with boastful pretensions, ‘The 


Difference in 
degree why ? 


! Brhajjataka, XV. 1, quoted together with Utpala’s comments 
by D. R, Bhandarkar in LA, 1912, p. 287, The gist given above 
is & quotation from Jéid., p, 288, Varahamihira’s verses run as 
follows: 

Ekasthais caturadibhir balayutair jata prthagviryagaih/ 

Sakyajtvika-Bhiksu-Vrddha-Caraka Nitgrantha-Vanyadanah// 

Maheya-Jia-Guru-Ksapikara-Sita-Prabhakarinaih kramat/ 

Pravrajya balibhih sama parijitais tatsvamibhih pracyutih// 

2 Kalakacirya’s verse quoted by Utpala reads : 

Tavasio Dinanahe, Camde Kavaliam taha bhaniann,/ 

Rattavado Bhimisuye, Somasuye Eadandr a// 

Devaguru-Sukka-K ond-kamena Jai-Caraa-Khavanaim// 
3 Digha-Nikaya, I, p, 53. 
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enumeration itself is based upon a classification and gradation 
of the types distinguished as the Black, the Yellow, the Red, 
the Turmeric, the White and the Supremely white. The 
three Ajivika Tirthaikaras Nanda, Vatsa, Kréa Saukrtya 
and Maskari Gosala are of the Supremely white or the purest 
type. The Ajivikas and Ajivikis are of the White or purer 
type, the best of the rest. The attenders of the Acelakas, 
that is, of the Ajivikas themselyes who are householdera 
wearing decent dress are of the Turmeric type, standing 


higher in purity than the Red or Scarlet. The Nirgranthas 


who are ekagafakas are of the Red type, standing higher in 
purity than the Yellow, The Bhiksus (Buddhist mendicants) 
who are Kantakavrttikas, or the Bhikgus, the Kantakavrttikas, 
and others who maintain the doctrine of action and admit the 
result of action are of the Yellow type, standing higher in 
purity than the Black. The slayers of rams, boar-hunters, 
fowlers, deer-stalkers, trappers, fish-catchers, thieves, thief- 
executioners, jail-keepers and such other persons doing acts 
of cruelty are of the Black type, standing lowest in purity, 

In this method of illustration, the slayers of rams, boar- 
hunters, ete., as merely worldly men relegated to the Black 
type, and the Acelaka-supporters in society relegated to the 
Turmeric type are apparently out of place for the simple 
reason that the rest of the types are illustrated by the ascetics 
or recluses, In the illustrated gradation, those of the Red 
type, namely, the Nirgranthas who are ekaga(akas are represen- 
ed as ranking lower in purity than the Ajtvikas themselves, 
as well as than their Tirthatkaras or acknowledged leaders 
and Srivakas or supporters among the house-holders. Accord- 
ing to Bnddhaghosa, the Bhiksus relegated to the Yellow type 
are the Buddhist mendicants, monks or recluaes* who are 
called kanfakavrttikas because their practice was to use the 
four requisites (clothing, food,bedding and medicine) throwing 





t Monoratha-Paragi, Siamese Edition, II. p. 156: Bhikkha 
Kanhadhimutta samana nam’ete. = | al 


The | FP || | 
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thorns into them, which is probably the same as to say, 
getting them distributed by the tickets of thorn (Lanfaka- 
salaka,).* As an alternative interpretation, he suggests that, 
perhaps, here by the Kantakavrttikas a distinct class of as- 
eeties is intended, Here the members of the Buddhist order 
must be ruled out as they were out of consideration when 
their order had not come into existence. By the Bhiksus 
must have been meant the members of the fourth Brahmanic 
order, that is, the Brahmanist ascetics in the fourth atage of 
efforts and fruitions who are designated Bhiksu, Yati -or 
Parivrajaka in the Dharma-Sutras and Dharma-Sastras. 
And by the Kantakavrttikas (accepting the reading Kantaka- 
vuttika) most have been meant those Brahmanist ascetics in 
the fourth stage who remained seated, moved about or slept 
on« bed of thorns, that is, were Kanfakapassayika.2 But 
there is another reading giving the variant Kandakayuttika, 
Tt ia very likely that kaydaka is a Prakrit form of the Pali or 
okt. kandaka or kanda, and that these Brahmanist Bhiksus 
are called kandakavuttika® because they subsisted upon kandas 
or bulbous roots, implying both fruits and roots (phalamilla), 
_ It is indeed a bad bargain to illustrate the Red or Scarlet type 
by the Nirgranthas identifying them with those followers. of 
Mahavira who are described in Jaina literature as Jinakalpikas 
and characterising them as ekasafakas, the recluses using just 
one garment, séfaka denoting an outer garment, an upper 





t See Childers' comments on salakabhatta, salakatthana and 
salakajanatthana swé voce salaka, | 

2 Digha-Nikaya, I. p, 165; Majjhima-Nikaya, I, p. 318: Auiguttara- 
Nikaya etc, ; Manoratha-Pirani, Siamese Edition, IT, p, 323 ; santa ka- 
fassayite ti ayakantake va pakatikantake wa bhimiyam kottetva. tattha 
cammam attharitva thina-caikaméadini karotiseyyanti sayanto pi tatheva 
seyyam Kappeti. This is a stock explanation occurring also in the 
Sumangala-Vilasinr, Papafica-Siidani, ete, 
3 Cf Kundiképanisad, verse 4 ; Vayu-bhakso 'mbu-bhakso va 
vihitaih kandamilakaih, Kandeba may also be Awndita, cf, verse 9, 
Kungikam camasam Sikyam trivigtapam upanahau, - ae 











 — — 
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robe, a tunic, mantle or cloak. Buddhaghoga’s explanation 
is hardly convincing to justify the mention of the Nirgran- 
thas who were the Jinakalpika followers of Mahavira, the 
Jainas who were forerunners of the Digambaras, By 
ekagéGtak@ Buddhaghos, understands the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas who used to cover their shame in front just by one 
piece of rag, or in the language of the Divyfvadina to cover 
their shame bya small rag hanging in front." <A ésafaka is 
not a small rae (dasx) or piece of cloth (pilotika-khanda). If 
the Nirgranthas are all to serve as representatives of the 
ekasa{aka recluses, they must be identified rather with the 
followers of Pargva or Pargyaniitha than with the followers 
of Mahavira. Our idea is that by the Eknsatakas were 
meant the Ekadandi Parivrijakas of the Paramahamsa rank, 
as will be evident from the Semnyasa-Upanisad in which we 
read: “The Paramahamsn is devoid of the hair-lock and sacred 
thread, collects alms from five houses, puts on one robe, 
just one cloak, carries one -bamboo-staff, either covers his 
body with one outer garment or rubs it with ashes,”* Malli- 
n&tha rightly says that the absence of #ikha is a point of 
distinction between the Ekadandin and the Tridandin. 

The next result of this line of enquiry is that the six 
abhijatis recognised in Gos&la’s doctrine are clumsily illustrat- 
ed in Buddhist Jiturature. We maintain that of these ab/i- 
jatis, the first can be well illustrated by the Atura, and - 
the remaining five by the six grades of saymydsa and the six 
classes of Samnyfisins, Atura and the six grades and ¢ix classes 
being enumerated and distinguished in such minor Upanigads 
as the Semnyfsa, the Turiyitita and the Avadhtita, The 
six grades of bapniyite’s and the six classes of Samnyasins 


t Manoratha-Parant, Siamese Edition, HI. p, 156. E#asitata ti 
eken'eva pilotika-khandena purato paticchadanaka. 

2 Divydvadana, p. 370 ; purastal lambate dasa. 

3 Samnydsépanisad, 13:  Paramahamsah ‘sikhayajidpavita- 
rahitah paficagrhesu karapatro ekakaupinadhrah, satim ekam ckam 
vainayam dandam, ekagatidharo ya bhasmo-ddhilanaparah, 
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enumerated in these Upanigads, particularly in the Samnyasa 
are the Kuticaka, the Bahiidaka, the Hamsa, the Parama- 
hamsa, the TuriyAttta and the Avadhita.t The Samnyasins 
of the first three grades or classes carry the Triple-staff, that 
is, are Tridandins ; have éikha or jata (matted hair), that is, 
are ithins or jatadharins ; and are all clothed, wearing as they 
do the ascetic garb,—kaupina, fifi or kantha,? The Parama- 
hamsa Parivrajaka does away with #kha and sacrad thread, 
the external marks of the twice-born class, carries just one 
bamboo-staff, and either puts on just one outer garment, 
tunic, cloak or mantle, or rubs his body with ashes. The ascetic 
of the TuriyAtita or fifth grade or class becomes a digambara, 
dispensing with clothes altogether, and still observes the 
set rule of discipline. And the ascetic of the Avadhita or 
sixth grade or class dispenses with clothes and does not feel 
the need of observing any disciplinary rule, 

As for the gradation of their nisthas or ultimates, we 
read in the Samnyasa Upanisad: “Bhirloka is the ultimate 
of the Atura, the eripple-like worldly man. Bhuvarloka is 
the ultimate of the Kuticaka, Svargaloka is the ultimate 
of the Hamsa, Satyaloka is the ultimate of the Parama- 
hamsa, and Kaivalya is the ultimate of the Turiyatita and 
the Avadhitta,”3 Phis Upanisad definitely teaches that an 
Atura should, if he lives. or wishes to live ab all, practise 





I SamnGasypanisad, ‘3: samnydsah gadvidho bhayatio: Kuticaka- 
Bahddaka-Hamsa-Paramahamsa Tnriyitita-A vadhitas ceti, 

2 Samnyaishpanisad, 13. To Prove that the Bahadaka, too, is a 
Tridandin, read the Bhikgukdpanisad - Bahfidaka nama Pridada, Cif. 
Yajiavalkydpanisad, Paramahamsa nama ovmeee a tridandam kaman- 
dalum bhuktapatram jalapavitram Sikham yajfidpavitam bahir antaé 
cét yetat sarvam “Bhuh svahé" ti apsu parityajya atManam anvicchet, 

_ 3 Samnyasa-Upanisad,. sg: Aturo jivati cet krama-samnyasah 
kartavyah,...........Atura, Kutica kayor Bhurloka-Bhuvarlokan, Bahida- 
kasya Svargalokah, Hamsasya Tapolokah, Paramahamsasya Satya- 
lokah. Turiyattta-vadhitayoh svatnany eva Kaivalyyam svar lipasan- 
dhanena bhramara-ktta-nyayavat, | 
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abnegation, external and internal, by degrees. The subjoined 
table will indicate how the Atura and the six grades and 
classes of sawnydse and Samnyasins can be brought into line 
with the six adhij@éis and the six nisthas: 


Abhijaté Samny ase | Nis(ha 
Krsna Atura Bhirloka 
Nila Kuticaka Bhuvarloka 
Lohita Bahfidaka Svarzaloka 
Haridr& Hamsa Tapoloka 
Sukla Paramahamsa Satyaloka 


ea: (Turiyitita (Saniyama) ae ee, 
Paramasukla Aeadiosns castes a) } RKaivalya | 


The Bhikguka te Sityfyaniya Upanisads recognise just 


four grades or classes of Bhikgus or Pariyrajakas, namely, _ 


the Kuticaka, the Bahiidaka, the Hamsa and the Parama- 
hamse,* The Bhiksus or Parivrajakas of the first three grades 
or classes have #ikha or jafa, wear yajndpavita, the sacrificial 
thread, and carry tridayda, the triple-staff ; they are, in 
short, the Tridandins. The Paramahamsas have no éikha, 
appear as munda or shaven-headed,? dispense with tha 
sacrificial thread, and carry just one bamboo staff, or simply 
one staff; they are, in short, the Ekadandins. According 
to the Satyayantya Upanisad, these four grades of the 
Parivrajakas are all Visnuliicin, concerned as they are 
with the continuation, preservation or betterment of the 
existing system, order or institution, and in this respect they 
show an agreement, while they differ in their charecteristics 
or behaviours, external and internal. We have seen thal 


1 Bhikguka-Upanigad ; Atha Bhikgigam: mokgarthinam Kuticaka- 
See eh aT siaenshennets ceti catvirah. Sityiyaniya Upanisad 

: Kubicako Bahidako Hamsah Paramahamsa ity ete Parivrajakaé 
| alas bhavanti, 

2 Yajfiavalkya: Upanisad, 1 : Parivest vivarpavasa mundab. 

3 Satyayantya- ‘Upanisad, 11: Sarva ete Visnuliiginab......c07 
Kuticako Bahidakas cipi Hampsah Paramahamsa iti vrtya ca bhinnis —— 


ae 


, abel 
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the Paramahamsas or Parivrijakas of the fourth grade are 
sémbara or clothed, and are either ekagatidhara, wearing one 
outer garment, or have their body rubbed with ashes. In the 
Yajiiavalkya Upanigad, the Parivrat of the fourth grade is 
honoured as a Samnyasin who isa Brahmavid, having the know- 
ledge of Brahman, and developing the Brahmanhood (Brahma 
bhityfya bhayati),! The Paramahamsa-Parivrajaka-U panigad, 
too, enumerates only four grades, though with this difference 
that it clearly hints at the fifth and sixth being the natural 
culmination of the fourth. The four grades of ascetics may 
be shown to represent the four planes of experience or states 
of consciousness which are enumerated in some of the 
Upanigads as the Jagrat (W aking), the Svapna (Dreaming), 
the Susupti (Sleeping) and the Turtya (Fourth, Sound-sleep), 
the Turiyatita and Avadhiita being the natural culmination 
of the Turfya. We have seen that on reaching the Turtya- 
tita stage the Paramhamsa Parivrajaka becomes digambara 
or nude, and muda or shaven, We maintain that the Ajivika 
or Ajivaka is in line with the Paramahamsa Parivyrajaka of 
the Turiyatita stave. The proposed identification can be 
established by the fact that in the Buddhist illustration of 
the six abhijatis, the Ajivika is placed in the category of the 
Sukla (White), and the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka, as may 
be inferred from his description in the Paramahamsa- Pari- 
vrijaka-Upanisad, is jukladhyanaparayana, riven to medita- 
tion on the nature of pure soul, on reaching the Turiyatita 
stage. The Avadhita is the dying state of a Turlyatita.? If 
so, the Ajivika Tirthankaras, Nanda, Vatsa, Kréa, Samkrtya, 
and Maskari Gosala, placed in the category of the Supremely 
white type (Paramasuklabhijati), can be identified with the 
Paramahamsa Parivrajakas in the Avadhiita stage. We 
also maintain that taking the Hamsa to represent indis- 


I Yajfiavalkya-Upanisad, 1: Sa samnyasi Brahmavid iti, 

2 Turiyatita-Upanisad : sarvam - vismrtya Turlyatita-vadhita- 
vesenadvaitanisthaparah pranavatmakatvena dehatyaégam karoti yah 
so' vadhfitah, | uta al 
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criminately tivo stages, the Hama and the sambara-Parama- 
hamsa, and the digambara-Paramahamsa, to represent indis- 
criminately two stages, the Turiyatita and the Avadhtta, the 
four grades of asceties, into which the. six grades are thus 
reduced, can be identified with the four mentioned and differen- 
tiated by Buddhaghoga, as will be evident from the subjoined 


table :— 

Grade in the Grade in Buddhia- Ultimate in Buddha- 
U panisad list vhoga's list ghoga's list 
Kuticaka Br&hmana Brahmaloka 
Bahtidaka Taipasa Abhasvara 
Hamsa Parivrajaka Subhakrtsna 
Paramahamsa Ajtvaka Anantamfinasa 


As for the identification of the Kuticaka with the Brah- 
mana, leb us compare the personal representatives of both 
and “see if there are any common names. The Bhiksuka- 
Upanisad mentions Gautams, Bharadvaja, Yajnavalkya, 
Vasistha and the like as representatives of the Kuticakas.! 
The Paramatthajotika, the commentary on the Sutta- 
Nipata, mentions Canki, Taruksya, Puskarasadi, Janasruti, 
Asvalfyana, Vasistha, Ambastha, Uttara-Manava and the 
rest as representatives of the Brahmanas,? Here Vasistha 
is A common name. 

As for the identification of the Paramahamsa Parivrajaka, 
the Paramahamsa of the Tuariyatita grade, with the Ajtvakn, 
we may adopt a similar procedure. The Bhikguka-U panigad 
mentions Samvartaka, Aruni, Svetaketu, JadaBharata, Datta- 
treya, Suka, Vamadeva, Haritaka and the like and the Yajiia- 
valkya-Upanigad mentions Samvartaka, Aruyi, Svetaketu, 
Dirvasi Rbhu, Nidagha, Dattitreya, Suka, Vamadeva, 


I Bhiksuka Upanigad: Kuticaka nima’ Gautama-Bharadvaja- 
Yajhlavalkya-Vasisthad ayah. | 

‘2 Paramatthajotika, 11, pp. 372-373: Brddmana vidasila onda 
ti ettavata. Camki-Tarukkha-Pokkharasati-Janussoni-ddayo dassetivse.., 
vain Assalayana-Vasit}ha-Ambattha-Uttaram@navakidayo dasseti. 


l. H,.Q,, JUNE, 1927 4 
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Haritaka and the like as representatives of the Parama- 
hamsas,' In the Avadhiita and Sri-Jabala-Dargana-U panigads, 
munivara-Simkrti is introduced as the disciple of mahayogi- 
Avaedhita Dattatreya.? In the Aksi-Upanisad, Samkrti him- 
self is represented as the teacher.’ Thus it can be proved 
hat Samkrti, too, is a representative of the Paramahamsas 
of higher grades. It has been shown that in the Ajguttara- 
Nikaya and Buddhaghoga's Sumangala-Vilasini, Samkicea, 
Samkrtya or Samkrti is one of the three Ajivika Tirthankaras 
who deserved to be placed in the category of the Parama- 
Sukla or Avadhita. In the Paramatthajotika, the six 
Sramana teachers, Pirana Kagyapa, Maskart Gosila, Kakuda 
Katyayana, Ajita Keéakambalin, Safijaya Vairatiputra and 
Nirgrantha Jiatrputra are all represented as Tirthikas 
admitted into the order and brought up in the school of 
thought founded by the three Tirthankaras, of whom Samkrti 
was one. Of these six teachiers, Jiitrputra (Mahivira) is 
described as a Nirgrantha (Jaina) and the rest are described 
as Ajivikas, ‘ 

Thus one can understand why the six grades or classes 
of ascetics are broadly distinguished in Asgoka’s Pillar Edict 
and in the Paramatthajotika as the Grihmana and the 





I Bhikguka-Upanigad : Paramahamsa nama Samvartak-Aruni-Sveta- 
ketu-Jada Bharata-Dattatreya-Suka-Vamadeva - Haritaka - prabhrtayah. 
Yajiavalkya-Upanisad : Paramahamsa nama Samvartak-Aruni-Sveta- 
ketu- Darvasa-Rbhu-Nidagha-Dattatreya-Suka-Vamadeva-Haritaka-pra- 
bhrtayo ‘vyaktalinga avyaktacarah. 

2 Avadhita-Upanigad : Sambkrtir Bhagavantam Dattatreyam pari- 
sametya papraccha, Sri-Jabala-Dargana-Upanisad, 1-2: Dattatreyo 
mahayog! Bhagavan bhitabhavanah fT tis 
Tasya figyo munivarah Samkrtir nama bhaktiman. 

3. Aksi-Upanisad, t : Samkrtir Bhagavan. , 

4 Paramatthajotika, IJ, PP: 372-373: tattha itthiya ti Nanda- 
Vaccha-Samkiccehi adipuggalehi tthi titthakarchi kate ditthititthe 
jata, tesam sasane pabbajita Piiraya-Kas sapadayo cha sattharo, Tattha 
Nathaputto Nigantho, avasesa Ajivika, | 


oat tm 
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Ajivika," or in Gogala’s doctrine and in the Jaina works 
written in the Canarese country as the Ajivaka and the 
Parivrajaka, the latter mentioning the Ekadandin and the 
Tridandin as two divisions, grades or classes of the Parivra- 
jaka, It is truely remarked in these Jaina works that the 
Parivrajaka can aspire to go as far as Brahmakalpa in spite 
of his austerities, while the Ajivika, though he is repulsive 
to human sight, can aspire to go as far as Sahasrarakalpa, 
Acyutakalpa or Acyutapada. 

B. M, Barva 


Vijayanagara in Bengal Tradition 

There was «a great and widespread Hindu revival during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in India, It was mark- 
ed by political supremacy, material prosperity, and spiritual 
regeneration. We now possess a few facta which conclusively 
show that over a great portion of Hnstern and Southern 
India there came a pulsation of a new life which scquired 
fresh strength in course of time. Ganedga, Danujemarddana and 
the Réajas of Tripur& and Vana-Visnupura in Bengal achieved 
what the rulers of Mithila, Assam, Orissa, Nepal, Rajputana 
and Vijayanagara almost simultaneously began. 

Vijayanagara has been called a forgotten empire by the 
historians, and there has been a laudable attempt to recons- 
truct its glorious history. There are a few references to 
Vijayanagara history and culture in contemporary Bengali 
and Sanskrit works which have not been utilised by its 
historians, As these may be found useful, I reeord them 
in this article, 


1 Pillar Edict VII: Babhanesu Ajivikesu. Paramatthajotika, II, 
pp. 372-373. “See Barwa’s Agoka Edicts in New Light, pp, 5-11. 
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Let us first turn to political history. Vijayanagara is 
also known as Vidyanagara in later Bengali works, It is 
recorded in the Caitanya-caritémrta that Purusottamadeva, 
king of Orissa (1470-97 4.c.), once conquered Vijayanagara 
in battle, and took away its royal threne known as the 
manikya-simhasana, 

SSC Fim tects orn att) = mB ate fet Ome ta ficeten | 

one om falar efi matte ‘Mt Prep ats cs wea Tes a—eg we; 

Tt is also recorded in the sawe work that the image of 
Krsna known as Sakgi-gopala and at first brought down to 
Vidyainagara from Vrndavana was now removed by Puru- 
sottamadeva to Cuttuck. 3 ctntecnat sfaq gitg 222. 

This claim may at least partially be substantiated. Prof. 
Krisnaswami Ayyangar speaks in his Little Known Chapter 
of Vijayanagara History of an invasion of the Telingana coast 
in 1475-76 by the king of Orissa,” 

It was during the reign of Prat&parudra of Orissa (1497- 
1540 a.c,) that we come across events not recorded elsa- 
where than in the Bengal Chronicles, On the whole these 
seem to be well-founded, because it is definitely stated that 
“he subjected to his dominion the whole country as far as 
Setubandha Rameswar" (A. Sterling—JRAS,, 1831). On the 
authority ofthe Caitanya Ch. we know that Kiiminanda Ray 
was the ruler of Vidyainageara isos | 

MIN aster Ice cote) Seay mafiewt} aces coca fagtanca 1—te-s a — 

This officer of the king testifies to his. power and prowess in 
an eloquent language (which reminds us of the style of inserip- 
tions) in his Sanskrit drama named Sra-Jas ha-vallabha- 
nafeka— 

Tain" fess 3fafece oper: sea cara etGaertfeafe hei Fra pas 

wv savigivfeqe: aim apes) TeTaeatfentastea et ae CHE YE: I—=25 HE 3s, 

So we may give some credit to the statement in the 
Caitanya Bhagavata, and the Caitanya-Mangala (of Jaya- 

nanda) which are unanimous in recording that Prat&paradra 
attacked Vijayanagara about 1510 a.c, I here quote the texts— 
Bc Teiew aifee Ecarr y SF43.299 4) Rr cab aie j—tp =.—39—3_ 
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Kither this attack or a fresh one is hinted at by Jayfinanda who 
says that Pratéparudra ones thought of attacking the Muslim 
king of Gour, but on the intimidation of Caitanyadeva ha 
gave ap the project, and proceeded to attack Vijayanagara 
instea , 


cute Seecy era tise cy atest r * . 
asttee cus feface fa ayy) || ete cat fete =a Stal aie) 
sian chcsw Sica ata Steins * * * 
* # * og Faien cy efael eaters | 
4ta ys atel  # ettepsa | femraica cota Sfavtca Te i—ts.a, (eetar) 


Now, we give the following points which show that Vijaya- 
nagara was an important centre of Hindu culture at the time, 
All scholars it spiritually minded people visited it asa 
place of pilgrimage. ‘The itineraries of Nityananda and Cai- 
tanya ineluded Vijayanagara amongst other well-known places 
(Cattanya OC. and Bh),  %4 %y Nea feeel eae bo SL —se | 
As a great centre of learning it is mentioned along with others 
in & passage in -connection with a digeijayt pandita who 
visited Nadin when Caitanyadeva was a teacher in his tol— 

ote, farata, fiw, si, Ste wii! omy, CETe, 5, cM SINS) 

eoealy, Frat, Ftehia vfecea sata aeqica wies Te aif—an ey 

Bengal took its cae «of neo-Vaisgavism from Southern 
India, . The Bengal School of Vaignavism was a direct off- 
shoot of the Madhva Sect, The line of the gurus is as follows 
according to the Gawraganoddesa Dipika :— 

Maddvacirya> Padmanibhicirya’> Narahari > Dvijamadhava > Aksobha 
“» Jayatirthaka’> Jiianasindhu’> Wahanidhi> Vidyanidhi> Rajendra> 
Jayadharma or Jayadhvaja (according to genealogy of Rajendra’s 
Mathai Visnupuri, and Purusottama > Vyisatirtha’> Madhavendra 
Purl> [Svara Purl>Caitanyadeva. | 

What made Vijayanagara specially dear to the Bengal 
Vaignavas waa perhaps its connection with Vghselaesbs vari- 
ously known as Vyasaraja or Vyfisayogin. He lived from 1446 
to 1539 a.c. (The life of Sri Vgheatiie 2 Venkoba Rao, 1926). 
He became the guru of the kings of Vijayanagara, and “was at 
the head of what was practically a Hinda University m Penu- 
gonda and Vijayanagara for a period of about fifty years from 
1487 to 1539 ap, (Journal of the Mythie Sveiety, Oot., 1924). 
It ia recorded in the Gauraganoddeda dipika that Vyasatirtha 
was the author of the ViggusamAitaé which was valued by the 
Vuignavas of the Bengal, | 


Thus we find that Vijvyanagara plays no mean part in the, 7 


chronicles preserved by the Bengalis. 


Lillia. . 





The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 
Technique and Composition of Amarivafi 

The insignificant village of Amarivati, in the Kistna 
distriet of Madras Presidency, is renowned throughout the 
modern world for its exquisite treasures of plastic art, Like 
niost of the monuments of yore, almost nothing survives of 
this ones magnificent and glitterring pile of the original 
“stiipa,” hallowed by the piety and fervour of devout pilgrims 
from far and near in that hoary antiquity and eliciting 
the warmest praise aud appreciation of admiring generations. 
The ruthless hand of Time and the vandalism of Man, have 
alike wrought havoc with it, As the main stiipa is utterly 
destroyed beyond repair, nothing but our imagination is left 
to conjure up its shape and structure in all its glory and 
grandeur. But we can have a delightful glimpse of the 
wonderful msthetic insight and technical skill of the artists 
of Amarfvati from the casing slabs and reliefs of the richly 
decorated railings, 

The sculptures of Amarifivati are to be ascribed to two 
different periods, characterised by different techniques, and 
several centuries intervene between them. The fragments 
of the early railing slabs found at Amarfyatt reveal from 
their affinity to the style of the old Bodh Gaya rail that they 
certainly belong to the lat century wo, The later reliefs 
have been assigned by scholars to the 2nd century A.D. 

Hariy Period—The remains of the earlier sculptures are 
nob so copiows as those of the later, But even from the very 
few specimens, we can perceive that they were executed in 
the languaZe which first found expression at Bharhut (2nd 
century 8,c.) and which reaches its perfection here. As at 
Bharhut, the figures and representations are flat bub the 
limbs are slimmer and more slender, The faces with fully 
opened eyes and thick lips are more oval, The glaring 
stiffness of Bh&rhut is nob so palpable here, although an 
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amount of archaic restraint lingers in the posing of some of 
the figures. But they are, nevertheless, accurately drawn, and 
specially the powerful and animated animals are without any 
flaw whatsoever, 

The most remarkable feature of those sculptures is an 
uurestrained sweeping movement, The figures seem to be 
entirely swept away by their own undulations The artist relied 
more on the linear than on the plastic aspect of the compo- 
sition for the expression of this particular characteristic, 
The tempestuous, yet a gliding movement of the south does 
not stop anywhere to meditate and then start to express, as 


at Bharhut. Itis ever moving and ever rolling on, and its 


manifestations are the spontaneous outburst of the inner jey 
of unfettered motion, Again the system of oversecting or 
overlapping is as rigorously employed here as it was 
avoided rigorously at Bharhut, but the spatial relation has not 
been emphasised to the same extent as it has been done at 
Ranigumpha, Udayagiri. 

Dr, Stella Kramrisch says, “These few instances warrant 
us to conclude that the temperamental, emotional or transi: 
tory side is as significant in the south, as the abstract, 
reserved, intellectual or well-calculated side of the. north. 
The south is full of energy, life and force and not stationary 
or contemplative.” 

Late Pertod—A comparison between the treatment of 
figure sculpture of Bhirhut and Amaravati would clearly 
demonstrate the vast development which has taken place 
during the course of centuries, The story-telling function 
of Bharhut by means of abbreviations and denotations is 
effected at Amaravati in a different language altogether. 

Nature—As regarda the representation of nature, we find 
a developed stage in the treatment of the tree. Whereas at 
Bhirhut, the tree is merely suggested, at Sanchi it is treated 
in a realistic and individualistic way, depicting the transitory 









moments, consequent upon a more deep nature study and 


critical observation, But the Amardvat! tree is not dis 
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into branches dike Sanchi, it is more or less a solid and compact 
mass like Bhirhut with the leaves and twigs simply miarked, 
Even where there is an attempt at separating and differentin- 
ting the branches and leaves, the outline is not dissolved. 
But in spite of these drawbacks it can be safely affirmed that 
compared with Bhiirhut, there is not only a fuller play of 
light and shade combined with sharper features, but the outline 
filled with mass has gained in roundness and modelling. At 
the same time the movement, which is not only peculiar to 
the outlines of the trees but to every animate object 
represented, is pictured in a most charming manner, The 


“ movement flows sometimes in small curves, imparting a soft, 


wavy and unstabilised character to the figures, 

The convention of representing rocks ap Bharhut consists 
in every boulder being circumscribed by a more or less deeply 
incised outline tending toa quadrangular shape. Into this 
boulder again a small quadrangle is inscribed right in the 
middle. At Ranigumpha, the convention is apparently quite 
different. ‘The single rock is not isolated but chained’ with 
one another consisting of parallel bands, leading to geome- 
trical patterns of angular and round forms, indicating 
thereby a greater variety of landseape. At Amarfvatt, the 
treatment follows closely the method of Ranigumpha ; but 
the boulders being more irregular in shape and pattern and 
strewn in disorder, the landscape is much more realistic and 
enlivening. The wild animals, peopling these regions, are not 
merely surrounded by circular frames, but are shown as 
emerging out of deep hollows. The sharp contrast of light 
and darkness caused by the shady caverns and abrupt 
prominences, heightens the effect of naturalistic composition, 

Animals—The elephant is always very favourite with the 
Indian artist and it is always a pleasure to watch the 
portrayal of these noble creatures full of grace and vitality. 
Contrary to the tradition of Bharhut but resembling that of 
Ranigumph& and Sanchi, the elephant figures are beaming 
with energy and activity, “All the other animals, e. g., the 
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lion or the tiger, are lacking mm that touch of realiam. Very 
often, on the pillars of the rail, the flowing lines of the spiri- 
tedly drawn animals and Makaras, as also the scrolla of the 
foliage, make upa continuous and runningdesign indicative 
of much forceful action and virila movement. 

Human Fiyures—For the purpose of having a definite 
idea and a true perspective of the wonderful stride of Amara- 
vati in the vista of Indian plastic art, we must take stock of 
the preceding achievements, The tablet appearing on one of 
the rail pillars of Bharhut, represents the well known Dream of 
Maya (Plate 1). Here we find the story narrated in a restrained 
and economical way, Surrounded by three female attendants 
two of which are seated below, while another is standing with 
folded hands on the other side of the plain bed, on which 
Mahimayé lies and 1s made to present improperly her left 
side to the Bodhisattva, in the form of a great white elephant 
in the air, about to enter her womb.! The accuracy and 
preciseness of the sculptures and the enlargement of the 
principal object was 4 necessary factor at Bharhut, in order 
to make the story picture intelligible to the unlettered masses. 
This: particular requirement led to some peculiar abbreviations 
in natural repreeentation. All the human figures have the 
sameness and uniformity of type. Shortness is their marked 
characteriatic. They have broad shouldens, squarish ch 
full cheeks, bulging eyes, small tightly closed mouths 
little regular features. In the linear sense dea yures | 
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are merely rounded off with a slanting cut. — Whatover model- 


ling to be found—is very slight, fiat and sweeping, instead of 
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being sharp and abrupt. The absence of high relief combined 
with the treatment of the figures on the same level or surface 
renders the picture absolutly flat and even but at the same 
time very clear ip qharacter, without much scope for the dis- 
play of light and eats. 

The seene is depicted at Amaraivati in a strikingly 
different manner, both iconographically and technically 


(Plate IT). With the disappearance af the story-telling func 


tion of Bhairhut, the peculiar free and rythmical composition 
associated with it gardually loses ground. Late Amaréavati 
follows the footsteps of Gandhara in respect of the composi- 
tion of reliefs. The whole story is never portrayed in a single 
medallion, Each portion is dealt with in distinct compart- 
ments and often architectural motifs serve as partition walla 
between the different parts of the narrative, Like Gandhira 
too, there is a tendenoy towards the centralisation of the 
principal object. + 
_ The bed-chamber is represented here, full of vividness and 
observation, The four female slaves are in the foreground 
in diverse postures. The mother of Gautama is represented 
fast asleep, as at Bhirhut, but she is stretched in an easy 
and natural pose. Also in contrast to Bharhut, the descend- 
ing elephant has considerebly diminished in size, being merely 
confined to the frame. Again the couch is surrounded by the 
four Lokapalas or guardians of the cardinal directions, 

The human figures are no longer mere symbols and do not 
belong to an uniform type. They are living and vigorous, 
and each isa separate entity with individual expression and 
character. They are meant to be human beings with all their 
variegated enjoyments and sufferings of a chequered life, 
motives and vocations as such. The practice of indicating 
objects by mere formulas or names gradually dies away being 
replaced by the truthful delineation of characteristic features 
of each. With the march of time, the realism of Amaravatl 
evolves out of the abstraction of Bharhut, 


The heaviness, thickness, aud squarish built frames of 
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Bharhut and improved Sanchi technique or even the flatness of 
early Amarfvati sculptures, is to be rarely noticed. The figures 
are carved almost wholly in the round and consequently 
the reliefs gain greater height than even that of Sanchi. 
They are extremely graceful and refined. The limbs, specially 
the legs are tapering, slender and as attenuated as possible. 
The slenderness of some of the figures on the railing of 
Stipa IT at Sanchi (cf. the figure of the goddess Sri) and in 
Rapigumpha, is developed almost to its utmost limit. The 
length of the figures in all their undolating curves combined 
with sharp angularities, produce to give a touch of realism 
which was conspicuously absent at Bharhut. The rather 
heavy faces of the men have narrow round foreheads, large 
prominent eyes, short noses, thick protruding lips, very short 
chins and full cheeks. Women have asa rule almost oval 
faces and expressive mouths. Facial expression, through the 
agency of the eyes and ‘specially the lips, plays an important 
part in these sculptures as at Rinicumphié and Mathura, 
The human body is neither flat nor summarily treated like 
that of the previous schools, The influence of Gandhira 
permeated this southern region and we find the finely modelled 
body with the muscles and bones clearly indicated, at the 
same time retaining its soft, wavy and flowing movement. 

A distinct departure from Bhirhat is glaringly apparent 
in the sense of spacing and emotional contact, which 
contribute to make the scenes more vivid and interrelated, 
The advent of this trend is to be first noted in the sculptures 
of Ranigumpha and here we have the pleasure of witnessing 
its evolution and perfection, Inspite of it, however, there 
are special and separate entities within the relief, with 
individual forms stamped with personal impress. Another 
remarkable point to be noticed is the introduction of novel 
forms of movement, Contrary to Bharhut the figures are 
neither stiff nor stationary but any and every turn and twist is 
assumed by the extremely supple and pliable body, As 





suspected by some, the development of this feature, is nob, 
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according to Dr. Kramrisch, due to any Hellenistic influence, 
foran examination of the forms and contours of the bodies 
will clearly reveal that they are distinctly and typically Indian 
imessence and structure. This new movement gives birth 
toanew kind of relief. Unlike any of the earlier schools, 
we find in the composition two distinot surfaces, 

The beginning of two different trends of artistic treatment 
at Bharhut i.e, the “a” style represented by the Prasenajit 
pillar and the “b” style by the Ajatasatru pillar, are also 
found to be attaining their climax here at late Amardvati. 
The former is distinct! y reflected in some of the reliefs where 
the figures are extremely flat and low with broad surfaces on 
Shallow backgrounds. There is no roundness of modelling 
and the sense of illusionism caused by the extremes of depth 
andthe vivid contrast of brightness and shadow ja entirely 
absent. Indeed the artistic treatment depends. more upon 
the linear emphasis, though traces of careful observation 
of the muecles of the body can be occasionally detected.’ While 
the latter school, which is represented by the general mass 
of sculptures, is remarkable for its angular curves, very high 
relief, sharp modelling,crowded treatment of groups and figures 
with the frequent employment of the system of overlapping 
and oversetting—all very similar to the Sanchi technique lead- 
ing to the diffusion of irregular patches of black and white 
over the entire surface,? 


t Burgess, “Amaravatt and Jagayyapeta Stiipas,”’ pl, XI, nos. 1, 2. 

2 The remarks of Sir John Marshall in connection with the two 
styles at Sanchi apply equally to Amaravatt. “Both reliefs,” he says, 
“are equally admirable in their own way, but there can be no tivo 
opinions as to which of the two is’ more masterly, The one on the 
South Gateway is the work of a creative genius, more expert perhaps 
with pencil or brush than with the chisel, but possessed with a delicate 
sense of line and of decorative and rythmic composition, Thaton 
the west, on the other hand, is technically more advanced, and 
individual figures taken by themselves, are undoubtedly more effective 
and convincing ; but it fails to please, because, the detail is too crowded 
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Now let us consider the peculiar characteristics of 
Amarivati treatment. There is a gap of two centuries between 
the early and the late period of Amarivati soulptures—and 
a cousiderable and astonishing change has taken place in the 
meantime. The change consists in providing an illusionism 
by the extremes of depth indicated in the reliefs, as far as the 
three dimensions permit. We haye here, the tangible depth 
of single objects, resulting in a novel comploxity of relief. 
Another conspicuous feature is that every figure has its in- 
dependent setting, so as to allow the modelling to be as fully 
in the round as possible, Here also, we have for the first 
time the fusion of the cubical and the linear treatment and a 
greater indication of the third dimension, “Continuous repré- 
sentation,” says Dr. Kramrisch, “linear treatment and the 
relative independence of the single figures, are the chief 
characteristics of the later school of Amarivatt,” 

But the most singular and striking feature of this late 
achoo!, in common with the earlier one, is the expressive 
motion and vigorous style of narrative reproducing pictures 
of transitory moments. What we find in these reliefs is not 
the calmness or passivity of exertion, The atmosphere is 
electric, thrilling and vibrating with life. Lverywhere there 
is the impulse to energetic action. Men and women are 
rushing forth, crowds are jostling, even the sitting figures 
are throbbing with a dynamic pulsation, betrayed in their 
very ardent emotional contact and passionate furtive glances, 
The wild frenzy of the dancing groups, the utter abandon 
born out of an intense religious fervour, the urge of mad 
passion as also the magnificent bravura of individual beings— 
is portrayed with a vivid ingenuity unsurpassed in the whole 
realm of Indian art. 

In the ense of women, this incessant movement combined 
with their beautiful and charming cere and the gliding 





and confusing, and the composition ac8 regular and technical. 
Cambridge History of India, vol, I,-p. 631. | i 
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curves of the contorted and twisted bodies, point to their 
passionately devotional zeal almost touching on voluptuousness 
and sensuality. Dr. Burgess remarks, “If in the legends, 
Buddha is represented as disparaging women, they are 
certainly represented in these sculptures as among his moat 
‘ardent votaries.”! Apart from religious association, a remark- 
able development in the sexual outlook of the artist is plainly 

~ visible? Truly a deep undercurrent of all pervading sen- 
guousness is diffused throughout the sculptures and later we 
shall have the occasion to see, that even the Buddha figure 
failed to keep itself immune from the infectious touch, 

In conclusion we should like to say that the sinuous and 
amazing rythm of composition, as the direct outeome of the 
wonderful decorative instinct of the people, is “as eultured in 
design and accomplished in technique as Italian Cinqueneento 
work."* The marbles of Amarfivati have struck a quite novel 
and unique chord in the symphony of Indian plastic art. In 
the achievement of pure form in all its elegant modulation, in 
the subtle delineation of the elusive moods and sentiments of 
the human heart and in the picturesque representation of the 
vibrations of the stirring soul, it stands unrivalled, 

(To be continued) DrvarrasaD GuHost 

1 “Matugamo namo papo”—Burgess, op, cit., p, 82. , 
“ 2 Prof. Benoy Chandra Sen, writing about “Sex in Indian Art” 

/says “At Bharhut and Sanchi the great law of the universe, has been 
admitted, but here at Amaravatt it is no more formula, but a vital prin- 
ciple of human motives and actions, invested with a halo and poetry 
of charm of an exquisite artistic expression, Female figures with slim 
waists, and a symmetrical arrangement of physical beauties, loosely 
dressed with garments of fine texture, full of softness of a slender creeper 
and inviting gracefulness, deeply sensitive of the luxuries of nature 
sometimes playing upon musical instruments in beautifully artistic 
poses, rather a little coquettish, they are found in the company of young 
men, who seem to possess keen powers of appreciation. If we have 
eyes to see perchance we may catch a glimpse of the exchange of 
sighificant looks passing between a maid in one corner and her 
lover in the opposite side, giving flashes of sensual suggestions which 
are not éasy to miss,” 3 Burgess, op, cit, pl, XI, fig. 1. 


Origin and Development of Dutakavya 
Literature in Sanskrit 


Ditakavyas! or Messenger-poems, as they may he called, 
occupy an important position in Sanskrit literature, They, 
along with the pajcakas, agfakas, daéakas and éatakas, 
go a great way to compensate for the comparative dearth 
of lyric poetry in Sanskrit, But of these the ditakaryas 
are the most important on account of their high poetic concep-- 
tion and the abundance of exquisite good poetry consisting 
in the pathetic description of the pangs of separation suffered 
by lovers. Their importance is further enhanced by the topo- 
graphical which information some of them furnish of one part 
or other of ancient and medieval India. It is for these 
reasons that it will be worth while if we attempt a short 
history of these poems both in their origin and development, 

Several scholars have given lists of diitak@vyas as known 
to them. H. H. Maharaja Ravivarma describes six of them® 
(all of which have their origin in Malabar) while Aufrecht 
names ten which are different from the six described by the 
Maharaja. Monmohan Chakravarti combines the above two 
lists and thus his list names sixteen such poems,* I have 
after patient search traced as many as fifty such poems with 
which I intend to deal in the following pages, But there is 
reason to believe that there were a few more diltak&vyas (see 
below) no trace to which have yet been found out. 


1 As the names of these poems end with the word difa 
(messenger) in North Indian Mss. [or sandeda (message) in South Indian 
Mss.] 1 have used the word di¢akacya to indicate them. They have 
actually been called samdesabavya, Cf. Tape ae sey — 
subhaga-sandesa (last verse). =a 

2 J. Ry A Su 1884, pp. 4oift, 3, ZDM.Gy vol. 54, py 16> 

4 |. A. S. B,, 1905, p. 42. rey 
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Enumeration and description of avatlable diifakivyas 


Before going into the question as to the probable origin 
of dititakfivya literature and the line along which it developed 
ib would be proper to give 4 brief survey of this literature as 
ib exists or is known at present. The names of these are 
arranged in an alphabetical order (following the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet) as the arrangement in a chronologi- 
eal order is not yet possible the dates of most of the 
poems having nob: yet been settled. The metre where not 
specifically mentioned otherwise is mandakra@ata except in cases 
where no more information than the mere name of a poem 
could be gathered. 

1. Induditam' of Vinayavijayagani, author of Lekapra- 
kaéa, Kalpasubodhika, and Haimalaghuprakriya. (1710 v.a)%. 16 
consists of 131 verses and relates how the poet, a Jain himself, 
while staying at Yodhipura (Jodhpur), mado a messenger 
of the moon to convey to his religious preceptor living in 
Surat the report as to how he was carrying on his religions 
precepts with all attention. It gives a most illuminating 
account of Jain temples and sacred places on the way from 
Yodhapura to Surat. 

2. Uddhavadiiam® of Madhava Sedona It is a poem 
in 141 verses. Here we have a description of how Uddhava 
sent as a messenger by Krsna to the Gopis revealed himself 
to the latter who expressed to him their unbearable 
pangs of separation and how. he consoled them with a mes- 
sage from Krsna, Tho same theme occurs in the Bhagavata- 
purana x, 47. 





t Ageyamala—i14th Guecha, pp. - 

2 Belvelkar—Systemrs of Sanshvit Cieeunay: p- 7G. 

3 Haeberlin's Sanshrit Anthology, pp. 348 ff. ; also Kivyakalapa (1) 
published by Haridasa Hirachand (Bombay 1864) pp. 59 ff; also 
Aavyasaigraha (ii)—published by Bhuvanachandra Basak (Calcutta 
1874), pp. 145 ff; also Aavyasaigrasa (vol, i), J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta 
1888), pp, 531-595. = = 
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3. Uddhavasandeéa.' It is attributed to Riipagosvamin, 
An account of the poet as well as the works composed by him 
is given below under Hayisadatam—another ditakavya com: 
a by him. It also describes how Uddhava was sent by 

rsa as a messenger from Mathura to the Gopis in Gokala. 
It consists of 138 stanzas. 

4, Kiraditam? of Ramagopiila. In the opinion of Mm. 
H. P. Sastri the poet may be identified with Ramagopala of 
the court of the king Krsgacandra of Navadvipa (Nuddea— 
Bengal) who was one of the compilers of the Vivadarpavasetu 
(Gentoo Code). It gives a description of the sending of 
a Aira (parrot) 43 4 Messenger by the Gopis of Vrndavana to 
Krsna in Mathura. It consists of 10d verses. - 

5. Kokilasandesa* of Uddandakavi of North Areot, (son of 
Ranganaétha, grandson of GokulanStha).who flourished in 





the beginning of the 15th century (7. H. Q., vol. III, p. 223) 


This ia said to have been composed in response to BApiga- 
saudeéa (No. 23 below) which was sent to Uddanda by its 
author, Vasudeva, Here we have an account of the sending 
of a cuckoo as a messenger by a lover in Kéiicl to his 
beloved in Kerala, 

i. Avkilasandesa® of Nrsimha, 

7. Kokilasandeéa® of Venkatacirya, son of Taitaya. 


1 Haeberlin’s Sanstrit Antholagy, pp. 323-347; also Kavya 
sangrada ed. by Jivinanda Vidyasdgara, (Calcutta), vol. iii, pp. 215- 
275; also Awepasaagraha (ii) published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 120, 

2 There is a Ms, of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, vol. 1, Preface, 
Pp. MXXEix, 

4 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol, xx, no. 11835. 

5 A Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras, p. 128. 

6 Burnell—A Classijied Index to the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
Palace Library, Tanjore, p. 157. 


I, Hy Qy JUNE, 1927 | 6 
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8. Cakorasandesa,? 

9. Candradata*? of Krsnacandra Tarkalatkara, son of 
Gopikaata Bhattacirya. The book describes how Rima made 
a messenger of the moon to convey his message from the 
Malyavat hill to Sita in Lank&i when Hanuman who had 
been sent on the same errand had already returned with the 
news of Sita. 

10. Candradita® of Jambikavi. It consists of twenty- 
three verses in the Malini metre, each verse illustrating the 
figure of Antyayamaka, 

11. Candradita* of Vinayaprabhu, 

12, Céatakasandeéa*—It consists of 141 verses, As the 
name implies, it relates how a message is sent through a 
Cataka bird (Cucculus Melanoleucus) by a Brahmin, not 
to his mistress, but to the king of Trivandrum, Maharaja 
Ramavarma. The poor Brahmin lived somewhere in the 
northern part of Malabar but fled from his native 
place like many others to Trivandrum when Malabar was 
invaded by Tippu, There he had an interview with the 
king but after sometime, owing to a sudden attack of illness, 
he had to go home without taking leave of the king and 
after recovery he seems to have submitted this poem to the 
king praying for his patronage. 

13. Cetodiita®"—It is complete in 129 verses. Here a 
disciple is described ag seriding his own mind as messenger 
to his preceptor. The fourth foot of every verse of this 





i Burnell, of. ¢i#., p. 158. 

2 Notices of Sanshrit Manuscripts, H. P. Sastri, yal. [l, p. 153. 

3. +t Shira Report of Operations in Search of Sanskret Manuscripls, 
Bombay Circle (Peterson, April 1884-March 1886), p. 292, 
_ 4 Keport.on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during the years 
1554-55, 1885-56, 1886-87—R. G, Bhandarkar, No, 354. 

5 J. R.A, S&, 1884, p. 45t. | 

6 Atinananda Grantharatnua mila Séries, No, 25, Published at Bhay- 
nagar by Vallabhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atma- 
nanda Sabha, Bhavnagar, 1924. £ 
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poam is identical with the fourth foot of a verse of the 
Mechadita. ; 

14. Jaina Meghadaia' of Merntuiga of  Ajficala- 
gaccha who flourished in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era, He should not be confused with another 
poet of the same name, author of the Pralandhacintamani, 
(translated by Tawney in the Bibliotheca Indica Series) 
and other works (JBBRAS., vol. ix, p. 147.). Here we have 
an aecount of the sending of the cloud as «a messenger 
to Nemin&tha, the 22nd Tirthaikara of the Jainas, who 
had renounced the world and had gone to Mount Abu 
to practise austerities, The message is sent by Neminatl ‘a 
wile who, unable to bear the pangs of life-long separation, 
requests him to come back to the world. It consists’ of four 
cantos having 50, 49, 55 and 42 verses respectively, iP 

15. Tulasidita’—Composed by Vaidyanfitha Bhatta- 
oarya in 1706 8, E. It describes in 54 verses the sending- 
of Tulast leaf, believed to be the most favourite object of 
the god Visnu, as a messenger to Krsna in Mathur’ by the 
Gopts in Vrndivana. 

16. Nemidita® of Vikrama Kavi, The theme here i 
the same as that of the Jaina Meghadata. It consista of 
123 verses, the fourth line of every verse of which agrees with 
that of a verse of the Meghadata of Kalidasa. Here the wife 
of Nemi asks the mountain to act as the messenger. 

17. Padarkadatat of Krsna Sirvabhauma, a poet at the 





t Sri Jaina Atmanandagranthamala, No. 76, Bhavnagar, 1924. 

‘» There is a Ms. of this book in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, 

3 Kavyamiala (2nd guccha). 

4 Kavyakalapa (1), published by Haridas Hirachand (Bombay— 
1874), p. $3 ; Kavyasangrakea (ji), published by Bhuvanchandra Basak 
(Calcutta 1874), p. 197; Kivyasaigraka (vol. i)—]- Vidyisaigara, 
(Calcutta 1888), pp. §07-530; also separately in Bengali cheracters, 


with Sanskrit commentary and Bengali transl: tion by Pandit Syama- 


Charan Kaviratna (Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta—Saka 1826). 


ey ves 
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court of king Raghurfima Rai, father of Maharaja Krsna- 
candra, the famous king of Nuddea in Bengal. The work 
was finished in 1645 §. E. Here we have an account how 
the foot-print of Krsna was requested by the Gopia in 
Vrndfvann to carry their message to Krsna in Mathura. 
Next to the Meghadiita this book is the most popular diata- 
kavya among the old Pandits in Bengal, 

18. Pavanarlita’ of Dhoyt, « poet at the court of king 
dakgmanasena of Bengal (12th century). In 103. verses 
it deseribes the sending of the wind as a messenger to 
king Laksmagasena of Bengal by a Gandharva damsel who 
Jived in the far south of India and fell in love with the king. 

19, Pavanadiitam*® of Sari Vadicandra who flourished 
in the 17th century a. p, It describes in 101 verses how the 
Wind was made a messenger by Vid yanaresa, king of Ujjain, 
to hus wile Tara who had.been carried away by a Vid yadharn, 

20. Panthadita® of Bholainaitha, This is 1 poam in 
105 verses in the Sardalavikvidita metre. The writer 13 
& Vaisnava Brahmaga of Tikuri. I describes how a Gopi 
sent her love-message to Krsna through « pilgrim who 
was on his way to Mathura, 

21. Pikaditam.* It gives in 31 verses in Sardilavikridita 
metre a description of the sending of a pika (cuckoo) as a 
messenger by the gopts to Krsna, 


1 First published in 7.4.5.2, 1905, Pp, §3-68 ; also separately with 
critical and historical introduction, Sanskrit notes and variants, 
Calcutta, Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, No, 13. 

2 Aavyamila (13th guccha pp. 9-24); also separately by Udailal 
‘-Kashliwal in Hindi Jain Sahitya Series, No: 3. Hindi Jain’ Sahitya 
Prasiraka Karydlaya, Bombay, 191g. It is not known if the 
Pavanadiita mentioned in the List of Sanskrit. works supposed by the 
Nepalese Pandits to be rare in the Nepalese Libraries at Khatamandoo, 
No, 6 is identical with any of the above works (Nos, 18 and 9) bearing 
the same name, 

3 Catalogug of Sanskri¢ A. muscripis tn the India Office Library, 
vol. VIT, no, 3890, 

4. A Ms, of this book is in my private collection, 
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92. Bhaktidati! of Kaltprasida. This is a small alle- 
gorical poem in 23 verses wherein the poet takes mukle 
(salvation) «8 his lady-love and sends a message to her 
through bhakti (devotion), 

23. Bhrngasandega®? of Vasudeva, a poet in the court 
of Ravivarma and Godavyarma who ruled at Calicut. 
The theme here is the sending of a message by a person to 
his wife from whom he had been carried away, when 
sleeping, by a Yakga. It is complete in 192 verses. 

24. Bhramaradita® by Rudranyfiyavicaspati, son of 
Vidy&nivyasa, grandson of Vidyavaeaspati, The author 
seems to be identical with the, great Nyfya commentator 
Rudrany&yaviicaspati . (who was alzo a son of Vidy&nivasa) 
and not. with the poet Rudranyfiyavacaspati, who wrote 
the Bhavavilasa (Kavyamala—2nd. gueeha, pp. 11.) in 
honour of Manasimha’s «son, for, the father of the poet 
Rudra was Vidyavilasa (cf. Bhavavilasa, v, 136) and not 
Vidyainivisa.*. The theme of this book is the same as that 
of Candradiita (No, 9). Here the messenger, however, is the 
bhramara (bee). 

25 Manodiita® of Visnudisa (maternal uncle (?) of Cai- 


1 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts—R. 1. Mitra, vol. Lp. 27. 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Madras 
Oriental Library, vol. XX, No. 11865. The same work under the title 
Bhs amarasandesa ig described in J. R.A. S,, 1884, p- 452. 

3 Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripis—H. P, Sastri—vol. II, p. 153; 
A Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner—R. L. Mitra—p. 229, It is not known 
if the work entitled Biramaradita mentioned by Oppert (List of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the private Libraries of Sowthern India, no, 
6104) is identical with no, 23 or 24, or is a different work altogether. 

. 4 H. P. Sastri—op.. city Preface, p. 4; 5. C Vidyabhusana in 
his History of Indian Logic, p. 4767 has identified both these 
scholars, 

s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts im the India Office Library, 
vol. VIL, nos,3897-3899, The opening verse as also the colophon contain 
the name of the poet, The Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat of Calcutta 
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tanya the great Vaignava reformer of Bengal), It is no 
poem in 101 vasantatilaka verses in which the poet, who 
calls himself VFignuda@sakavindra, makes his own mind the 
messenger for conveying his feelings of devotion to Visnu. 

26. Manoditta'—composed in 1814 FS. by Trailanga 
Vrajanitha. Here we have the description of the sending 
of the mind as a messenger to Krsna by helpless Draupadi 
when she was dragged by the hair to the court of Duryodhana, 

27. Manodita’"—The author is stated in the introduc. 
tory verses and the colophon to have been one Ramarima, 
descendant of Visnudasa, maternal uncle of Caitanya, It 
is different from No, 25 though the subject-matter is identical. 
It consists of verses in the Sikharini metre but the two 
introductory verses are in the Sardilavikridita metre. 

28, Manoditika-kavya.? Here under the guise of a diita- 
Kavya we have a description of ‘the relations of Atman and 
diva.” 

29. Manodiita*, It appears to be a Jaina work and hence 
possibly not identical with any of the above poems bearing the 


same name. 
Maytrasandesa® of Raig&caryn. 


30, 

has got a fragmentary Manuscript of this book, The Manoatta 
mentioned by R. L. Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (vol. 
II, no, 613) seems to be identical with the work of Visnudasa as this 
also, like the latter, appears, from the lact verse quoted by Mitra, to 
have been composed in Vasentatilaka metre. But the colophon here 
does not give the name of the author and we are not ina position to 
know whether the first verse contained that name as the first folio is 
missing. 

t Aévyamala (13th guccha, pp, 84-130) 

2 Bangtya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta—Sanskrit Ms., no, 1282, 

3 (Catalogue of the Sansheit M anuscripls in the Kaghunath Tenple 
Library of His Highness the Maharajah of Aastmir,—M. A, Stein— 
p. 70, 287 : Introduction, p. XXV, | roe 

4 /aina Granthavalt (Jain Syetambar Conference, Bombay), p, 332. 

5 Al Preliminary List of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Adyar Library, Madras, p. 130. 
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31. Meghadita! of Kalidasa. It is the earliest, the best 
and the most famous of the datakavyas, It describes, as is well- 
known, the sending of the cloud as a messenger by a cursed 
Yaksa to his beloved wife, from whom, owing to a curse, 
he had been separated. Like all popular books it has 
swollen in size as time went on by interpolations. Hultasch 
following the commentary of Vallabhadeva gives 111 verses 
as its text, K. B. Pathak on the other hand following 
the Parévabhyudaya gives 121 verses. The commenteries 
of Daksinfivartanatha, Mallindtha and Piirpa Sarasvati 
(Vidyullata) give respectively 110, 118 and 110 verses. 

32. Meghadita? of Mantri Vikrama, | sianntee 

$3, Meghadatasamasyalekha* of Meghayijaya, author of 
various works on Wyaya, Vyakeraya, Kavya and Jyotisa. He is 


also the author of the Haimakaumudi which is supposed,by some“ 


scholars, to have been the model of the Siddhantakawmudt.* 
This last work was completed in V. S. 1725 (1669 a.v.), The 


t Ithas gone through a good many editions both in India and 
in Europe of which the two best and critical editions at present are 
those of K, B, Pathak (Oriental Book Supplying Agency, Poona, 1916) 
and Dr, Hultesch (Royal. Asiatic Society, London, 1911), Of the fitty 
commentaries of this highly popular work mentioned by Aufrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogorum only a few have as yet been printed. The 
commentary of Vallabhadeva has been published in the edition of 
Dr. Hultzsch, that of Daksinavartanatha has been edited by Mm. 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and Vidyullati, 
another commentary on the MeghadTita by Pirpasarasvati, has been 
edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar in the Sri Vanivilas Sanskrit 
Series, No 15 (Srirangam, 1909). Thec ommentary of Mallinatha is 
very popular and is well-known through many editions, the best of 
which is that of Prof, Pathak. - 

2 faina Granthamala (Jain Svetambar Conference, Bombay), 
», 332. , | 
" 3 Atmanandagrantharatnamala Series, No, 24. Published by Vallan 
bhadas Tribhuvandas Gandhi, Secretary, Jaina Atmananda Sabha, 
nagar, [ore ‘ 

4 Belvelkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p: 79. 
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Meghaditasamasyalekhka describes how he made a messenger 
of a cloud to convey his message to his religicus preceptor 
Vijayaprabhasiri, His Maghakacyasamasyapirtikivya Was 
completed in 1727 V.S. =: itis intended to eulogise Vijaya- 
devaguru.' Ax its name implies, it utilises the fourth lines of 
the verses of the Meghaditta by way of Samyasapirti. 

34. Rathangadiita,? 

35. VFiprasandeja® of Laksmana Siri, It relates how 
Rukmini sent an old Brahmana as a messenger to Krsna, 
her chosen husband, requesting him to take her away, The 
same subject-matter is found described in the Bhagavata- 
purdnea (x. 52). ) 

36, Siladata* of Caritrasundaragani, author of _ Mahi- 
palaecaritra, Kumarapalamahakavya and Actradarsa. It 

Nis not a ditakavya proper, though it bears a name similar 
to those borne by other poems of that type, as there is 
no reference here to any data’ who is sent by one person to 
another, It consists of 13] verses, the last lines of the first 
125 verses of which, agree with the corresponding lines of the 
verses of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa, This utilisation of the 
fourth lines of the Meghadita probably led to its being called 
a ditakavya, It describes—how Sthilabhadra, a great Jaina 
prince, renounced the world at the death of his father and 
became a disciple of the great Jaina sage Bhadrabahu—how the 
former, who came to hig city by the order of his preceptor, 
was not the least moved by the persuasive arguments put 
forward by his wife, Koga, against the prudence of his taking 
the order and—how in the long run,on account of the powerful 
influence of his immaculate character (Sila) he was able to 
prevail apon his wife and persuade her to become a nun, 


1 Meghadtitasamaspilekha, v., 131, 

2 Introduction to Jaina Meghadiza, p, 10, 

3 Published from Tanjore, Pirnacandrodaya Press, 1906. 

4 Sriyagovijaya Jaina Granthamala, 14, Dharmabhyudaya Press, 
Benares city, Virasamyvat 2439 (A. D, 1915). 
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and thus put an end to all earthly sorrows and sufferings, 
The book was composed in the year V.S. 1487 in Khabhant 
in Gujarat under the patronage of the chief of that place. 

37. Sukasandeéa? of Laksmidisa, Here we have a des- 
cription of the sending of a éuka (parrot) as a messenger by a 
lover who was separated from his wifeinadream, It con- 
sists of two parts, purrasandega and uttarasandesa having 
respectively seventy-four and eighty-nine verses. We get here 
an elaborate topographical degeription of the region between 
Rimesvaram snd Gunapura, probably to be identified with 
a village called Trikkenapuram not far from Cranganore, 

88, Sukasandesa of Karitgapalli Nambudri.3 | rags. 

39. Sukasandesa of Rangicarya.t It is not known. if 
he is identical with the author of MJaymrasandeda (No. 
30 above), 

40, Siddhadita® of Avadhitarima, 

41. Sabhagasandega® of Narfiyana. It consists of 130 
verses. Subhaga is a sndtaka (?) messenger sent from Cape 
Comorin to a city which the author calls Vrgapuri, Paui- 
gavi, ete, 

42, Hamsadata’ of Ripsgosvamin® who flourished in the 


1 Sivladiita, v. 131. 2 j|.R.A.S., 1884, pp. 404-48. 

3 List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of Southern 
india, Oppert, No, 2721, 6241. 

4 Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Mysore and Coorg, Rice, 
No, 2250. ee, 

§ Report of a Search for S anskeit Manuscripts, A, V. Kathavate, 
No. 596. 6 JRA So 188d). Po 44o- 

7 Haeberlin’s Sanstrit Anthology, pp. 3234. ; Kavyakalapa (h— 
Harichand Hirachand (Bombay, 1864), pp. 35ff.; Aaeyasamgraha, pt, 
11—Bhuvan Chandra Basak (Calcutta, 1874)» Pp: 169ff. ; Kivyasamgraha 
(vol. <T}—Jtvananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1883, pp. 441-507 ; aus 
separately in Bengali characters with a Bengalt translation (Basumati 
Steam Machine Press, Calcutta). 





§ Some manuscripts attribute it to Jivagosvamin, nephew of Rapa ‘ 
(cf. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit M anuscripis in the Government — | 


Sanskrit College, Ms. no, 162.) a <4 pce 
I. H.Q, JUNE, 1927 ie 
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16th century, He was one of the immediate disciples of 
Caitanya, the great Vaiggava reformer of Bengal. He was, 
previous to his conversion to Vaisnavism, a royal officer 
at the court of Allauddin Hussain Shah, king of Gand. 
After his conversion to the new faith, he became 
an ardent preacher of the teachings of his preceptor 
through his voluminous writings, which though embrae- 
ing heterogenous subjects like philosophy, poetry, drama, 
dramaturgy, rhetoric and grammar had all in view the 
dissemination of the doctrines of his new faith. In this 
respect he seems to have a parallel in Venkateda, author of 
Hamsasandesa, whose many-sided literary activities also in 
all probability were directed by a similar object, popularising 
the doctrines of the special school of Vedanta to which he 
belonged. Of his many works the most important are Ujjoala- 
nllamani, Chandostidaéaka, Danakelikaumudi, Nataka- 
eandrika, Padyavali, Bhaktirasamytasindhu, Lalitamadhava, 
Hamsadita, Uddhavadita and Vidagdhamadhava.' In the 
Homsodita we have the description of a swan having been 
sent as a messenger by the gopis of Vrndavana to Krsna 
in’ Mathuré.? It consists of verses in fHkharini: metre, 
The number of yerses varies in different editions and Mss. 
Thus Kavyasangraha of Jivananda gives 142 verses, 
Sanskrit College Ms, 131 verses, Ka@eyakalapa of Hirachand 
142 verses and Basumati Press edition 1/1 verses, | 

43, dlamsasandeéa® of the famous scholar and well-known 


1 The Varsnavafosrni, a commentary on the tenth book of the 
Bhagavatapurina by Sanitanagosvamin; brother of Riipagosvamin in 
the concluding verses, in the course of the description of the genealogy 
of the author, gives a list of the works of Ripagosvamin (R. L, Mitra 
op. cit., vol, vi, no, 2125). 

2 The statement of Prof. Mm. Kuppuswami Shastri that the work 
describes the love-message sent by Krsna to Radha does not seem 
to be correct (A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mf nuscripts in the 
Government Oriental Library, Aladras, vol. XX, NO. 11903). | 

3 Text commentary published by the Government Oriental 
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aearya of the Srivaignaivas, Venkateda, known also as 
Vedintadesika or Vedantic&rya. He flourished in the 
14th century. He was a polymath, writing on different 
branches of Sanskrit literature, so much so, that his more 
important collected works number nbout 121 separate 
treatises, some of them running to great lengths. Of 
these 82 are hymns, 8 Aavyas, 24 scientific treatises and 
$3 theological works. In addition to these works in Sane- 
krit he wrote 24 books in Tamil,! His Hamsasandesa des- 
cribes the sending of a swan by Rama as a messenger to Siti 
in Lank&. It consists of two asnasas of 60 and 50 verses 
respectively, 


44. Hamsasandesa? of Bhatfavamana. Here we have — 


a description of the sending of a swan as a messenger by a 


cursed Yaksa to his wife. Thus its theme is exactly identical — 


with that of the Meghadiita of Kalidasa, 

£5. Hamsasandesa® Itisa philosophical piece, consist- 
ing of 110 verses. 

46. Hamsadita* of Raghunithadisa. 

47. Hyrdayadita® of Bhatta Harihara. It consists of 
verses in vasantatilaka metre. 

48, Hameadata® by Kavindracarya Sarasvati. Ib con- 
sists of 40 verses. 

There are a few other pooms of the adutasdvya 





type 


Library, Mysore 1913; Edition with commentary of Rangaraja- 
cirya and English Translation and Notes by N. V. Desika Chariar and 
G. Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar. 

i Introduction to the Hamsasandeta, Mysore edition, p. VI. 

2 A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Goverw 
ment Oriental Library, Madras, vol, xx, no, 11912. 

3 }.R.A.S., 1884, p- 450- 

4 Vaiga Sahitya Paricaya—D.,C. Sen, p. 55°. 

5 Handscriften verseichnisse der Koniglichen Bibliothth—Weber, 1, 
no, 571. 





at Tanfore—Burnell, p.1637¢ = < 


6 A classified List of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Palace Library 
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composed in more recent titves (and hence not included in the 
above list). They belong to tha end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century written by poeta in diffe- 
rent parts of India, Some of these are found to have poetic 
excellence of no mean order. In this connection mention 
may be made of the Vatadita! of Krsnanatha Nyayapaiica- 
nana of Bengal who in the eighties of the Jast century 
composed this highly poetic piece wherein the vata or wind is 
sent as a messenger to Rama by Sita who was then in Lanka, 
4s regards poems of minor importance reference may be made to 
Sukaditam? of Yadavacandra Vidyaratna (8. FE. 1786), Pita- 
sandesa* of Dadhica Brahmadevasarman published only recent- 
ly deseribing how a bee was sent by a cuckoo asa messenger 
tou poet relating the present fallen condition of India. We 
have also got two modern supplements to the work of Kali- 
dasa, viz, Meghapratisandeéa* of Mandikal Ramasastri and 
Meghadantya® of Trailokyamohan Guha Ni yort Kavikirti. The 
first of the two is very beautiful. and describes how the wile of 
the yakga on receipt of the message of her husband sent her 
reply through the same cloud giving a deseri ption of herself 
and herhousehold ; the other relates how she asked the cloud 
to carry her message to Kubera requesting him to cancel the 
order of banishment passed upon her husband and how | 
Kutera, in the long run, complied with her request and the | 
yakea reatored to liberty was united with his wife. 
Origin of ditakavya 
The earliest ditakaeya that we have ia the Megha 
dita of Kalidasa. The central- theme of ” Kalidasa's 
work is the sending of an inanimate object 
as & messenger that carries a love-message froma lover to 
his beloved. It should be noted here that this kind of mak- 














Calcutta, 5, E, 1822. 

Published from the Ryots’ Friend Press by Brajanath Dutt. 
Published from Jhalrapatan Rajaktya Sarasvattbhavana, 
Jayalaya Press, Mysore, 1923; 

Sanyal and Co,, 25 Roy Bagan Street, Calcutta, 1909, 
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ing messengers of ‘nanimate bub moving objects or irrational 
creatures carrying a love-message from one to his or her 
object of love constitutes the most important characteristic of 
ditakavyas in general. Ib is not, known to what particular 
work or works, if any at all, Kalidasa was indebted for this 
peculiar and at the same time poetic conception. We have 
however somewhat similar idess, vit. making messengers of 
‘yrational creatures adopted in works which ean definitely be 
assigned to a date earlier than that of Kalidasa, Thos, im 
the Reveda we have reference to a dog called Sarama 
sent as a messenger to the Panis (Ryv., 4, 108), ‘The 
two great Indian epics viz, the Ramayana and the Mahiii- 
bhirata represent ‘rrational beasts a3 performing the duties of 
messengers carrying, love-messages, Rama sent Hanuman as— 
a messenger to Siti (Ram., 1V, 44) who also in return sent 
through him. a message to Rima (Ram,, V, 40). The Maha- 
bharaty (111, 5331-2) mentions Damayantl as making a 
messenger of a swan which had come to her from king 
Nala and sending a message through it to the latter. 

Of course in none of the above works there is reference 
to any ordinary irrational ereature having been utiliaed a8 & 
messenger. All those messengers 4re represented as having 
possessed unnatural powers auch as human voice and rationality 
to some extent and there is scarcely anything poetic in making 
messengers of them. But it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that Kalidasa was inspired by what he read in the 
epics, He himself appears to indicate this in verse 105 of 
his Meghadita (Pathak’s edition) which runs— Fares Tere 
atenaeqet a, This naturally creates the impression that 
Kalidasa might have had the account of Hanuman 
having been sent as a messenger to Sita before his minds . 
eye when he composed his Meghada te. Mallinftha, 
also, records an old tradition to this effect,’ His predecessor 








| Mallinatha on Meghadita, o. [—‘ttet wie cme wqera~s safe fiers 
eft erm were = viel ; 
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Daksin&vartanitha, too, in the beginning of his commentary 
on Meghaduta traces the origin of the central idea of the poem 
to the same source, viz., the account of Hanumiin’s carrying 
the message of Rama to Sité as given in the Ramayana. 

But besides these there were in India and outside before 
the time of K@&lidisa other works which are found 
to have made use of ideas closely similar to those of the 
ditakavyas, Thus the Kamavilapajataka (No. 297) describes 
the sending of a crow as a messenger by aman in danger to 
his wife, Hsii Kan (between 196 A. D. and 221 A. D.) of 
China. who translated the Prajiamalaéastratika of 
Niigarjana into Chinese in one place describes how tha 
cloud was requested by a lady to carry a message to her 
lord. Thus run the lines of the poet in question :— 

“O floating clouds that swim in heaven above 
Bear on your wings thesa words to him I love," ! 

It is true we have no positive evidence as to whether 
Kalidasa had any knowledge of all these works, But it 
may reasonably be expected that he was aware of the popular 
aecounts of the epics and the jatakas, if not of the Chinese 
poet; and he might have been indebted to them at least 
for the suggestion of the main idea of his book, viz., making 
messenger of an inanimate object, if for nothing else. Neither 
ean it be dogmatically asserted that tha account of the 
Chinese post did not float to India in some form or other 
and indirectely help Kalidasa to lay the foundation of data- 
kavyas in Sanskrit, Of course, this canntiot, in the least, 
lower him in the estimation of the people as a great poet, 
Por have not great poets of other lands like Shakespeare and 
others been known to have borrowed the plots of their works 
from earlier sources? Is not Kalidasa himself indebted to the 
‘Puranas and the epies for supplying him with themes for some 
of his other works like Abhiyiana-éakuntalam, Laghuvamséam 
and Kum@rasambhavam? A, poet should be judged by his 


1 History of Chas 





sé Litevature by Giles—p, 119-20. 
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power of representation, penetrative insight into human nature, 
and the right and effective delineation of the characters of a 
poetic composition. And judged by this criterion his Megha- 
dita inspite of his borrowings, if there be any, rightly entitles 
him to the undisputed rank of the prince of Indian poets, For 
do we nob meet with numerous instances of exquisite poetry 
in the Meghadtta which we unfortunately seek in vain 
in the epics, etc. which may be supposed to be the prototypes 
of datakavyas in Sanskrit ? 

According to some the idea of the poem was most pro- 
bably first suggested to Kalidisa by the Yamakakacya 
of Ghatakarpara, who is traditionally believed to have 
been, like Kalidasa, one of the nine gems adorning the 
court of king Vikramaditya and contemporary and rival 
of that great poet. His work incidentally describes how 
a lady finding it extremely difficult to bear the pangs 
of separation from her husband who was away from home 
addressed, at the approach of the rains, the floating 
elouds in the sky and requested them to report to her 
lord the sad plight through which she had had to pass. 
(Yamaka-kavya, vv. 8-18). But the tradition of nine gems 
being not substantiated by any historical proof it is not 
possible to determine the relation of the Yamakakavya to 
the Meghadita of Kalidasa. 

Popularity of the Merhadtita of Kialiddsa 

The new type of poetic composition introduced by Kali- 
dasa in his Meghadita marks an epoch in the history of 
Sanskrit literature and it was fruitful in catching the ima- 
gination of the people. In fact it has been seriously suggest 
ed by M. Hippotyte Fauche that the Meghadita stands 
without a rival in the whole elegiae literature of Europe.? 
Thus naturally, Kalidisa’s Meghadiita—the earliest of the 
available datakavyas— attained immense popularity {rom 
a very early period. It ‘s to this popularity that we owe 
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1 Dr, Bhau Daji's Essay on Kalidasa; p- 7 
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the not few imitations of the work undertaken by a host 
of later-day poets. It is true that none of these imitations 
of which we can ascertain the date with any amount of cer- 
tainty can be assigned to a period anterior to cirea 12th 
eentury of the Christian era. But this need not lead one to 
conclude that the Meehadtta did not have a wide publicity 
before that date ; for even if we accept for the sake ofargument 
that it had no-earlior imitation (the existence of which how- 
ever seems only too probable from the statement of Bhamaha 
in his dlamkara, I, 42-44), we have a work of the 8th century 
which amply testifies to the high popularity it enjoyed at so 
early a date. I refer to the Parévabhyndaya of Jinasena 
which incorporates the whole of the Meghadita by way 
of samasyapurti. It is needless to point out here that the 
poet would not have interwoven the whole of the Meghadite 
into his poem, as known to him, unless the latter was a 
wellknown and highly popular work of his time. This 
kind of incorporation of the lines of the Meghadiita was 
undertaken, as we have already seen, by some other poets also in 
later days, giving proofs, if any were neoded, of the popularity 
of the Mehadiita in those days. The comparatively old 
translations of this book which are available in Sinhalese and 
Tibetan also. testify tothe position held by it in popular esti- 
mation." The unusually large number of commentators— 
fifty mentioned by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Catalogorum— 
who commented on this small work is another eloquent 
testimony to the unprecedented popularity enjoyed by a 
poem at any time. We only need to note here that the 
popularity which began so carly has  sarvived through 
these long centuries unabated to the present day not only 


I A Singhalese paraphrase of it was discovered at Kandy by 
W, Gunatilaka and was published along with the Sanskrit text by 
the Hon, T. B, Panbokke (Colombo—1893). The Tanjir contains a 
Tibetan translation of the Meghadita which has been edited and tran- 
slated into German by Dr. Beck (Berlin, 1907)—Hultzsch, Preface to 
his edition of Meghadita, p, VILI, | a 
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among the Indians but also among peoples of the whole 
world, | 


History of the development of dutakanyas tn Sanskrit 


In tracing the history of the development of ditakavya 
literature in Sanskrit’ we should begin with post-Kalidasan 
works, that is, from the earliest imitations of Kalidisa. 
Of the many available imitations of Kiéalidisa’s Megha- 
data, Payanadita of Dhoyl seems to be the eerliest, though 
a partial adaptation of the central idea is met with Im an 
earlier work, the Malatimadhava of Bhavabhtti where the 
hero Madhava asks a patch of cloud to relate to her lady-love, 
Malati, the love-stricken condition through which he was pass- 
ing! No earlier imitation of the Meghadfita is known lo exist 5 
and owing to our ignorance of the dates of many of these 
available imitations ib 1s not possible for us to assign any 
one of them to a date anterior to that of Dhoyi, But we 
seam to be on. strong grounds to suppose that the Megha- 
data had a host of imitators long before the time ol Dhoyi 
whose works like those of many other writers of ancient 
India have been lost for ever or are awaiting, in some unknown 
corner, the eagle eye of a fortunate discoverer, Thus 
Bhamaha (end-of 7th and beginning of 8th century) while 
finding fault with the lack of the sense of propriety of p< tis 
who make messengers of cloud, wind, moon, bee, cakravake 
(anas casarca), suka (parrot), etc. that are devoid of speech and 
the sounds of which carry no sense expressly states that even 
highly cultured poets are found to haye recourse to this motif 
more often than nob (Bhamahalankara, I, 42-44), This state- 
ment of Bhimaha scarcely leaves #ny ‘room for doubt in 
concluding that ditakavyas (like Meghadita, Indudita, 
Bhramaradita, Cakravakadata, Sukadeta, eto.) were well- 
known in his time and they possibly constituted the preliminary 
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stage in the imitations of the Meghadita of Kalidasa. We fail 
to understand what led Prof, Keith to take Vatsabhatti to 
be the earliest imitator of Meghadita,! inasmuch as 
the influence of Ka&lidasa’s works on the Mandasor 
Inscription of Kumfragupta and Bandhuvarman?® (which is 
the only available work of Vataabhatti) must be sought. in 
the description of the rainy season which we get here and 
which may be supposed to have some connection with a similar 
description in the Rtusamhara attributed to Kalidasa. We 
equally fail to understand how Dr. Hultzsch comes to suspect 
aces of imitation of Kalidasa’s Meghadita in the Viévaguna- 
daréa® ot Venkatadhvarin which gives a description of an 
imaginary journey over India by two gandharvas one of 
whom praises while the other decries all things, apparently 
_ bad, that he comes across. 

Now, in these post-Kalidisan ditakavyas, all of which owe 
their inspiration to the celebrated Meghadfita, traces of 
indebtedness to Kalidasa are to be met with at every step, 
In fact the borrowing goes to the extent of utilising the 
very metre used inthe Meghadiita. Thus with very few 
exceptions (6. ¢. Hamsadata of Ripagosvamin in Sikharini 
metre, Manodita of Visnudisa in Vasantatilasa metre, ate.) 
all the diitakavyas are composed in Mandakranta metre of 
Meghadiita, The subject matter in most of them is also almost 
the same as in Meghaditta viz. the sending of a messenger by 
a lover to his or her beloved. And it should be noted that in 
many of these later poems we come across a good many words 
and expressions in the very form in which they are used hy 
Kalidasa not to speak of same or similar ideas occuring in 
them only in a slightly different form.* ) 








Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 36. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum—Fleet, vol, 111, pp, 81ff. 
Meghadtita, Preface, p. LX, 

Cf. my edition of Pavanadiiza, Introduction, pp.1 3- LCA fce 
Jaina Meghadtta, 1,9 (garg it Hlamsasandeja ot 
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But these later poems though they have » common origin 
+n the renowned work of Kalidasa and each one of them haa 
a remarkable similarity with the original in point of subject- 
matter and style, are found to introduce some changes here 
and there though not necessarily for poetie elevation. Thus 
inanimate objects (which move about) like the cloud and the 
wind that were conceived of as messengers originally—no 
doubt a highly poetic conception it was—made room gradually 
for animals and ultimately for human beings e.g. Sukasandeda, 
Uddhavasandesa ete. The climax was reached when abstract 
things like ‘devotion,’ ‘mind’ ete. (which can have no move- 
ment) occupied the place of messengers (#8 in Vanodiite and 
Bhaktidnti ete.) and the pooms tended to become allegorical. - 


The most curious fact however in the development of diita- 
Aavya literature that strikes one is the introduction (probably 
by the Jainas first through the Parévabhyudaya) of the senti- 
ment of tranquility in this class of literature (e.g. in Manodata 
and Bhaktidatt ete.) which originally and even in mosb of the 
later poems was predominated by the erotic sentiment. We thus 
find that several poet-philosophers utilised this kind of poetic 
composition for giving 4 popular representation to religious 
tenets and philosophical doctrines (e. g: in Siladata). Several 
Jain poets composed messenger poems intended to serve 
the purpose of letters—the so-called vijiaptipatras—which 
they were required to send to their religious preceptors living 
far away, with a view to acquaint them with the works they 





Vedantadesika, 1,5 (feria ‘afaarat panacea arate waft, firga wifi 
widens ), Pavanadita of Vadicandra, v, !- ( gn awry THTTES wifedrgaa:, 
erat abet wafer what Sreaaty:), Hamsadata of Ripagosvamin, v, § ( 7 a= 
@raicd afe = feed mfaeret, a wham fre fenta eftafamefae |), AMeghadiita- 
samasyalekha, Vv; 5 ( wri wa: veraterrattinet Steere, aria waeactal frida: 
ane | wiiqauifefa o ayer 5 fran facie sare fF usfrarers waraaey y) with 
Meghadiita 1, 5 ; also Hampsadta of Ripagosvamin, ¥,9 (4 ater ae 
wate fe wartee faweery) with Afeghadtifa, | 6; Also Sutasandea ob 

Laksmidasa, V,; 12 (sre: fe wares: ifs) with Meghadues at 
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were doing for the furtherance of the Jain faith (e, g. Cetodita 
Indudita ete.) 

_ These new elements which found place in the ditakavyas 
furnish eloquent testimony to the immense hold this kind 
of composition had on the people; for there seems to 
be searcely any room for doubt that ib was on account 
of the wide popularity which these poems must have 
enjoyed, that philosophers and leaders of religious sects 
hit upon the novel idea of reaching the masses through them 
with their not so very palatable and interesting topics, 

One more fact that is sure to strike one in the study of 
datakavyas in Sanskrit is that the subject matter of moat of 
these poems—whether Hindu or Jain—are more or Jess 
mythological in character in that the heroes and heroines 
in them are persons of mytholovical fame, e.g, Rama, 
Sita, Krsna, Radha ete. in Hindu poems and Paréyanatha, 
Nemikumara, Sthtlabhndra ete. in Jain poems. Here, again, 
the Hindu poets are found to have given more prominence to 
the popular story of Krsna and Radha, on the one hand, 
and that of Rama and Stta&, separated from each other on tha 
other. And it is curious that the fairly well-known and 
popular loye-story of Nala and Damayantt and similar other 
mythological stories, eminently suitable for forming the 
subject-matter of a messenger-poem, are not known to have 
been touched by any of these later posts, busy ruminating on 
the hackneyed stories of Rima and Krsna, Bengali poets, 
again, have almost as a rale, employed the story of Radha 
and Krsva in their messenger-poems, the story of Raina 
bsing met with only in a few so far known vig, Bhr - 
dita (No. 24 above) and Candradita (No. 9 above): 
This predominence of Rima and Krsna stories in later 
duta-kavyas is probably due to the flourishing condition of 
the Vaisnaya faith—taken in its widest does all over India 
and specially in Bengal, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and onwards, But it is most curious that non-mytho- 
logical (historical or imaginary) heroes or heroines may be. 
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snid to be almost conspicous by their abaence in these poems 
with the exception of the negligible few (eg. Pavanadita of 
Dhoyi ; datakavyas of the vijiaptipatra type ate). 


Ditakavyas in the cernaculars 


That this particular type of poetic composition made o 
very deep impression on the popular mind far more than any 
other type of Sanskrit composition is proved not only by the 
abundance of messenger poems in Sanskrit, of which a fairly 
detailed survey has already been made, but also by the fact 
that some later-day poets thought it worth their while to 
compose similar poems even ‘1 the vernaculare. Thus the 
Sinhalese literature is known to embrace a long series of 
such poems viz. the Mayirasandesa,* Kokilasandesa? ete, We 
have a Hamsadita in old Bengali composed by Narasimhada 2 
in the 17th century, which is supposed to be a translation of 
a Sanskrit work of the same name by Raghunaitha Disa," 
We get reference to two more works also of the same name 
in Bengali by Madhava Gunikara and Krsnacandra.* 









Contribution of jain poets tomards the development of 
dutakavya literature 


The credit of first utilising the ditakavyas for the dissemi- 
nation of religio-philosophical tenets probably belongs to Jain 
poets, Thus as early as the eighth century the Parévabhyu- 
daya of Jinasena which is intended to popularise the account of 
the sacred life and teachings of the first histories | Jain teacher 
Parévanitha incorporates all the verses of M ita within 






ie. Sh ita 


1 Prof, Geiger in his Litéeratur and spracke der Singhalessen 
mentions a good many Singhalese dutakavyas at pp. 9.701 1,183,145) 17: 

2 Ceylone Antiquary, vol. 111, pp- 43 ff. 1 am indebted to my - 
former teacher Dr. S. K. Chatterji, M.Av D- Lit. for drawing my atten: 
tion to this, - 

3 Vangasshitya Paricaya (Calcutta Uuiversity)}—D. C. Sen, pp 
$50-60. | | | | 
4 History of Bengali Language and Literature—D. C. Sets Bs 235; 
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it by way of Samasyaparti not of course invariably in the 
sense in which they occur in the work of Kalidasa but sometimes 
in # slightly different sense to adapt them to the new work in 
which they are used. There are a few more similar compositions 
of Jain poets which though artificial in the extrome display the 
great mastery the authors had on the Sanskrit language, and 
they constitute an important stave in the history of ditakdvya 
literature. We may cite the names of several such Jain poems 
here viz, Siladita, Cetodata, Nemidata and Hejhadiiiasamasya- 
lekha which use the fourth lines of every verse of Meghadita 
mostly in the corresponding verses in those works. It cannot be 
denied that they are not entirely devoid of poetic excellences, 
But being highly artificial and having had to adapt the verses 
of the Meghadiita to their own particular works the language 
in them is necessarily not spontaneous and easy-going bub is 
difficult, terse and pedantic. But as they embody lines of the 
Meghadilta we find a clue in them to the text of ibas ib existed 
at the time of these authors and was known to them and as 
such they are highly important in helping us in the determina- 
tion of the possibly genuine and original text of one of the 
most important works of Kalidasa, 
The Jains, again, in using this type of literature as the 
vehicle for conveying religious tenets to the people became 


instrumental in giving it a new turn. Thus almost all the Jain _ 


poems, unlike the Hindu ones, far from being based on any 
erotic sentiment bristle with an underlying flow of the sonti- 
ments of tranquility and devotion, In this connection reference 
may be made to the vijiaptipatras—letters written by Jain 
hermits to their religious preceptors on the oceasion of the 
Paryusanaparva—which were composed after the manner of 
the ditakavyas so that some object like the mind, the cloud, 
ete, were conceived of as carrying their messages to their gurus 
(e.g, Cetodita, Meghadiitasamasyalekha, Indudata ate), 
Geographical information from the diitakivyas 

Some of the ditaéavyas, in the course of the deseription 

of the route to be followed by the messenger,. furnish us 





| 
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with elaborate topographical information, Of course, unfor- 
tunately for us, in most of the available datakavyas this 
description is more or less conventional ao that we miss there 
this much-expected and welcome information. We must, 
however, have to be satisfied with what littl we get here 
considering the paucity of such information in Indian literature 
taken asa whole, Kalidisa’s description of a long route from 
Ramagiri to Alaka bristling with important topographical 
information is well-known through the study of various scholars. 
The geographical data to be derived from the Pavanaduta of 
Dhoy! which describes the route from the Malaya range to 
Vijayanagara in Bengal, capital. of King Laksmanaseva, has 
been thoroughly discussed im more places than one. 1 The Ham- 
sasandega of VedantadeSika gives an elaborate desoription of 
a route from the Malyavat hill to the island of Lanka, The 
Sukasandesa of Lakgmidisa describes the towns, shrines, 
mountains, rivers, and all objects of interest between Rameé- 
varam and Gupapura, probably to be identified with Trikkana- 
puram near Cranganore. The Meghaditasamasyalekha has 6 
minute and detailed description of the route from Avarahga 
yada (Aurangavad) to Dvipapuri (or Div-vandar) in Gujarat. 
The Iadudita of Vinayvijayagani gives 8 description of all 
the way from Yodhapura (Jodhpur) to Surat, The impor- 
tance of the descriptions of these last two poems, which 
belong to the Jsins is heightened by the references they 
contain to the not few Jain temples and places of pilgrimage 
on the way. It is curious however that the ditakavyas dealing 
with the love affairs of Radha and Krsna, most of which had 
their origin in Bengal, do not give us any light om the topo- 
graphy either of Vrodavana or of Mathura with which 
places alone they are mostly concerned. | 


CHIN TAHA RAN CHAKRAVARTI 


1 J.4.S.B, 1905 (N. S,), vol. 1, pp. 43-53 Introduction to my 
edition of Pavanadita, pp. 19-20 ~ ae 


s of Hindu Iconism 





“- Pre-vedis Aryanism knew no idols, and the word for 
‘God’ in Indo-European languages involves no conception of 
a personal deity. But in Vedic religion two parallel streams 
of thought have to be distinguished, On the one hand there 
is the theistic, and even monistic, conception evolving possibly 
through the stages of polytheism, henotheism, monothe- 
ism and pantheism in the Ry-veda Samhita, the im- 
personal sacrifice in tlie Braihmanas, and the all-powerful 
God in the Aranyakas and Upanigads, to the philosophy 
of the Absolute in the Upanisads.~ On the. other  hend, 
there is a parallel tendency towards anthropomorphic integra- 
tion, towards Symboliam, for instance, of Gayatri and 
Onkara, towards the representation of spiritual conceptions 
in their Purugacidha character, The student of iconism 
is concerned with the evolution of the latter phase of the 

The transition from what may be styled word-painting 
or verbography in the Aryan style to iconography may be 
observed in various hymns even of the Rg-veda Samhita. 
In Bv., IL. 33. 9 we find dabhruh Sukrebhih pipise hiranyaih 
which Prof. Wilson translates thus, ‘shines with golden orna- 
ments,” So also in [v., 1. 21, 2 we have Inidragni éumbhaia 
narai, S&yana explains éumbhata in this passage by nand- 
vidhair alankaraih sobhitau kuruta, in which he might merely 
refer to the chanting of praises in honour of Indra and 
Agni, (especially as by Sayana's time images of Vedic gods 
had gone long out of fashion), but which Prof, Wilson tran- 
slates into ‘decorate with ornaments.’ In Rv., III. 4, 5. 
nrpedas is explained by Prof. Roth as ‘adorned by men’ 
and by Prof. Wilson as ‘of sensible shapes,’ Rv., II, 33. 8 
speaks of Rudra as white-complexioned (évitiee), - which 
taken along with pipiée hirayyaih (Rv, I. 21, 3.) might 
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only be a yerbographical description of the stormy sky, 
though there would be nothing philologically absurd in 
taking nrpeéas as ‘having the form of men, 

But there are passages in the Rg-veda which would remain 
obscure unless resort is taken to iconographic explanation. 
Dr, Bollenson discovered a reference to images of maruts 10 
Rv. V. 52. 15: nu mancané egam devan accha—‘to the 
sods of these (images) (the Maruts),” but the meaning is not 
clear, or the evidence conclusive, though esam in the passage 
seems to refer to something concrete. which could be 
pointed to on the spot. Again, in Re., 1V. 24, 10 (ka imax 
daéabhir mamendray krinaté dhenubhih, yada Frirags 
jaighanad athainam me punar dadat), we have reference to an 
image of Indra which was to be hired out for a rent of ten 
cows, and which was to be returned after use. This is the 
earliest passage which definitely suggests the first idea of an 
Indra festival, of which our evidence ‘5 overwhelming In the 
early centuries of the Christian era, from Kilidisa’s Ragiu- 
vaméa, and the Sangam work Manimekalat in the South. 
It is apparently referred to in Jte., r 40.15. SLA ul 
brahmanas tva Satakrata udvaméam iva yemure — worshippers 
held thee aloft as ‘f ib were (on) a pole, (which reminds 
one of puruhitadhvayasyeve nananduh saprajah prajab and 
Indradheaja évotthitah in Kalidasa). Lastly there is 8 passage 
in the Kathaka Samiita (XX. 7) which explains the #t&: uru 
Visno vi kramasva urn ksayaya nak kydhit, by saying that ‘fire 
is to be piled with the navel of Vigsnu.’ It 1s twelve aigulas 
only, for thus much is the navel of Vignu” while the Tait. 
Sam. (V. 2. 8) merely states that if the fire is piled without 
a navel, the nabhi (navel) of the sacrifieer would be injured. 
The reference to aigulas in the Kathaka puts one in mind 
of the Purugasukta where the Puruga, certainly an anthro- 
pomorphic conception of the universe, exceeds the universe 
by ten afgulas (sa bhimim vidvato vrtva atyatigthad 
dasangulam | a 

In other passages one may discover reference to the casting 

L. H, Q., JUNE, 1927 
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of images: In #v,, VIII. 69. 12 we have sarmyoam 
sugiram iva which Ballantyne (Malabhagya, p, 34) has 
rendered: “a beautiful perforated iron image”. I find a 
variant of this expression in the Tart. Sam, I. 5.7: Sarma 
karyakaeati which Bhatta Bhaskara explains /ohameayt athiya 
antah sugiravati (metallic body of holes)! The Vedic 
word Samdpé may denote an image, as we have in Toit. Sam. 
(I, 6.6): Sanidyéas te ma chitsi and in Mahanarayana Upa- 
migad (V. Il).: ‘na samdrée tisfhati rapam asya, Other 
passages may be cited to the effect that there are references 
to conerete representations: Rk-samayoh dilpe (T. S., 1. 2.2) 
which Prof. Keith translates “images of Re; and Saman’ ; 
truh prthuk sukrptah kartrbhir bhat in Ro., VI. 19.1 which 
refers to the ‘makers’ (kartr), and narvag indram pratimanani 
debhuh) 1. S., If. 2. 12) where the word pratima may 
be noted, Turning to the hymns addressed to a particular 
deity, e. g., Indra, I find clear evidence in the following 
(7. S., If. 1.6,) aruno bhriman : ‘He is raddy and has 
eyebrows’; (II. 2. 7).—Indraya gharmavate, indrayarkavate : 
‘To Indra with the thunderbolt, and Indra with heat’ 
(Bohtlingk) which could only refer to «a metallic image. 
Of Visno it has been stated in IT, 2.12 that he changed his 
shape in battle: yad anyariipah samithe babhitha. But the 
clearest evidence I could find is in the Athareaveda, VIF. 
3-1: Svay® tanva taniim avrayata, (of which there is a variant 
in 7 8, I. 7.12) ‘with your own body enter another body’. 
The reference here could only be to concrete representations 
of gods, 

Some elaboration of iconographie detail may be detected 
in various passages: Indra is conspicuous for his fipra as he 
is referred to in numerous places as swéipyra and herigipra 
(fv., I. 9.3 and VI. 29.6). Sipra most probably means the 
chin as in fv., V, 45.6. where Mauu is said ‘to have over 


t Ch 7S. 1V.3.5% apasmapan <u ri dundham siam—enter 
the iron (or copper) mould,’ | 
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come the Fiéipra ‘noseless peoples, te. peoples whose nasal 
ridge was not prominent, The invisible Wind-god (Vayu) is 
referred to as daréata (‘of pleasing appearance) which could 
only mean that Vayu images were made to look beautiful, 
The term Nasatyau (Adsvins) 1 found in the Boghazkomi 
inscription, and appears to be one of the oldest epithets of 
the twin-gods. Yaska explains the term as naisihaprabhavaw, 
At-any rate he thinks wasatya is derived from nasa (the nose), 
The prominent nasality of these Aryan gods seems to be 
‘ndiented here. Varuga is conspicuous 13 bibhrad drip 
hivanyayam ‘wearing * golden armour’, The individuality of 
Rudra is outlined by the epithets Kapardin (Rv., I, 118.1) 
Tryambaka (Rv., VU, 59.12) Krttivasas and Pinakin (2.8. 1V- 
5), The Vedie hymner now refers to one, now to another, 
of these attributes, the sumtotal of which makes up the 
conorete representation of the god, 
Along with this anthropomorphism there was the develop- 
ment of symbolism, and the conception of a god, he being re- 
garded as possessed of structural details corresponding to tha 
known functions he exercised. Taking Agni for instance, We 
find this description of the god m Rv,, LV. 58.4 (of, Rw. 
I. 31,4 & 13): Catoari srngas trayo ‘sya padah dee sree 
sapta hastaso asya tridha baddho vrgabho roraviti, ‘four-horned 
ia this great bull three-footed, two-headed and with seven 
hands. Bound in three places he roars aloud.’ The hymn i 
found again in the Mahindrayana Upanigad of the Yajur- 
veda, As regards the other popular god Indra, we find his 
thunderbolt mentioned in 2v., I. 107,18 and Re, JI. 12.10, 
while 7. S., LV. 41 describes it as yuktagrava ‘made of stone’ 
(abhiji ae 








jidasi yukta-grava Indray twa), We have concrete evi- 
dence as to how these passages either describe or at any rate 
have suggested iconographic details, There is a sculptare of 
Agni corresponding to the above description in the Chidam- 
baram temple, and the figure of Indra with the Vajra alone 


tH. Krishna Sastri’s South Indian Images, fig. 147: 
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(and without the Elephant which came to be associated with 
him in post-Vedic times) in the Sarnath museum!. 

One step in the evolution of symbolism was the associa- 
tion of a god with some weapon (@yudha) or animal (v@hana), 
We have references to weapons all through Vedic literature, 
but none of them is associated with a god excepting vajra 
of Indra noted above. So also as regards vahana we have 
a single instance of Stirya whose seven steeds are mentioned 
for the first time clearly? in the Tait. Br., along with 
other passages where it is definitely mentioned that 
there is only one horse, though it bears seven names, But 
the Tait. Aranyaka (III. 1) explains that there were 
seven Siryas and not merely seven steeds of Strya, and 
attempts various explanations which are all symbolical, 
I may also mention that the dikpalas of the Paranic times are 
all Vedic deities, but none of their ayudhas (except Indra’s) 
is found in Vedic texts, 

In the face of these citations it is impossible to accept 
the ipse divit of any Vedie scholar, however famous, that 
“the individuality of the Vedie gods being vaguely conceived 
was differentiated either by the species of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held in their hands." 
This is evidently putting the cart before the horse, for, as we 
have already seen, thera is much more evidence of the indivi- 
duality—and hardly any of the Weapons or vehicles character- 
ising gods in the Rv.,—than is implied in this statement, 

; It is unfortunate that actual concrete datable evidence 
exists in India only from the Agokan epoch onwards,® If the 
older materials of building had been other than of wood 
we would have been in a much better position. ‘To deny the 


c I Catalogue of the Sarnath Museum, No, 24. ¢ p. 318, 

-% fe, (1, 50, VI. 44, V. .52) mentions §, 6, 7, Once Even 1LOOO. 
horses, ; 

3 But see the figure of a devotee seated on a pedestal, and the: out- 
lines of temple architecture etc, at Harappa, | 
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existence of Indian artifacts of an earlier age because the 
evidence is not clearly datable, is to deny the existence of the 
proto-historic period of Indian history. But even 4s it 18, 
we have concrete evidence, reaching back to the 8th or 9th 
century B.c,, of the existence of anthropomorphic images of 
gods, The figure of the earth goddess found on & gold leat 
dug up from the Vedic burial mound at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh, is one known ‘natance,? and cannot be regarded #g an 
‘anlated one until we have had a more ayatematic exploration 
of our ancient sites, The figares of Laksmi and Siirya appear 
ov coins from the 2nd century 5.¢.—those of Azilises and 
Demetrios. The Sanchi sculptures of Gajalaksmi are of about 
the same period. But this does not justify Grunwedel's 
assumption that there was no pre-Baddhist art of the kind, for 
very commonsense ‘ndicates, as Gairdner (Journal Asiatigue, 
1911) showed long g°, that Mauryan art, being already 4 
mature art, presupposes centuries of pre-existing indigenous 
artistic tradition, As Foucher bas pertinently remarked, wé 
should seek the origin of the art in the hereditary habits of 
the wood and ivory carvers of ancient India, not forgetting 
its goldsmiths, Since (1918) Foucher wrote on the art of 
Gandhara we have had the image of Lauriya unearthed, thus 
fulfilling the shrewdness of his observation in regard to the 
goldsmiths. We could only supplement this solitary find 
by references found in literature. Buddhist tradition in 
the Divyavadana has it that Pasenadi of Kosala gave 
orders for Tathagata-pratima, (image of the Buddha) but 
failed. There ara references to temples and images in 
the Ramayaaa and in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

The early evolution of iconography has to be taken along 
with the development of symbolism. It is an unwarranted 
statement that ‘ideas of symbolism grew Up in South 
Todia in the present centary’. Primitive man even of the Stone 
nge made symbolical rapresentations of the Sun and the 


t Cambridge History of India, Nol. I, plate XI. fig, 21. 
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Moon. We have the circle and the er 





The punch-marked coins of India, and the early coins in 


general, are redolent of this symbolism throughout, The 
lotus of Laksmi and the horse of Siiry® appear on the 


coins of Azilises and Demetrios in the 2nd century mo. The 


symbolism of the number seven applied to Sirya is 


discussed in the Tait, Br. (III. 1), In the Barhut sculp- 
tures. we have the symbol of the Buddha, the dharmacakra, 
by the side of the figure of Pasenadi of Kosala, The symbol- 
ism of the.seven mothers of Kartikeya, the son of Agni-Rudra, 
ne denoting the seven tonzues of fire is found in the Mundake 
Upanigad which mentions them—Kaly Karali ate.,, and 
may be traced back to the Ry, which speaks of the seven 
hands of fire in the passage cited already. 

A nuinber of loose statements have been made by scholars 
in their anxiety to fit in literary references with preconceived 
theories of iconographic origins. Some of these atatements 
have since been withdrawn' as I drew? attention inter alia to 
the factthat in the Re., Agni has two heads and seven hands 
(which even so great.a scholar as Prof. Macdonell forgot and 
could not trace), that Indra’s elephant does not appear at all 
in the £v., while his Vajra appears; that Siva has five 
heads aud ten arms both in literature and in archiology ; 
and that images with ‘eight handa are found much earlier 
than the 8th century. But the mistakes about Laksmi and 
Siirya continue to be reasserted and I may deal with them 
here. Prof. Macdonell insists that Siirya was. recognised 
from the earliest times by the seven steeds. But in fact the 
seven steeds were the result of a long evolution and belong to 
medieval times, Qn the coins of Demetrios (162 5..c.), we 
have the Sun driving in a four-horse chariot, There are only 


t Compare Prof, Macdonell's position in the Kiipam, 1920 
with that of his in the 7..R. A. S., 1916. 
2 See my papers in the /, R.A. S., 1918, 


scent, denoting the 
‘Sun and the Moon ia Egypt durin the 3rd millenium 5. ¢. 
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three horses of Siirya’s carin one of the sculptures in the 
Sarnath museum (G.36) and four horses at Bodh Gaya. Nor 
are the seven horses of Strya described as characteristic of 
the god in the Kasyapiya, or even in the works of Varaha- 
mihira or Hemadri. or even found among the South Indian 
bronze figures of Siirya.'’ As regards the view that the 
earliest form of Laksmi was that with two elephants pouring. 
water over her as in the Sanchi seulptures, it is flatly 
contradicted by the Sri Sakta, a Khila hymn no doubt, but 
considerably earlier than any pieee of evidence relating to 
Lakgm! in iconography. The Sri Sikta mentions the lotus 


yarlands, (cf. a lotus in each hand in the icons) but does not _ 


= 


mention elephants among the characteristie accompanil 
of Laksmi, any more than horses ot chariots. | | 
As Hinduism became more ond more synoretistic in the 
course of ages, it absorbed non-aryan peoples who were of 
a lower order of mental evolution and to whom only eonerete 
forms of divinity could appeal. There was thus an elaboration 
of sculptural details of the gods, besides the inclusion of new 
gods in the pantheon. Four-armed gods appear in literature 
as early asthe Ramayana and the Bhagavadgita and in come 
from the times of Kadphises 11 (¢. 50 4. p.) gods appear with 
six, eight or even twelve arms, in literature of the second 
or third century, and in seulpture from the fifth or sixth 
century. That this phenomenon was due to the inclusion of 
cruder forms of cult necessitated by the co-operation with 
peoples in inferior grades of culture, is shown by the fact that 
the multiplication of heads, hands and feet is earried farthest 
‘n the case of tamasic forms of the god-head, such as Vira- 
bhadra form of Siva, Kali form of Uma ; and in the case of gods 
and goddesses whose worship Was specialised in the South, 
e.g. Skanda Subrahmanya and Mahisasuramardini. The eight- 
handed images of Ellora, Mahabalipuram and Kajiicipuram 
are good instances in point, Even io sculptures of the same 


1 0, C, Ganguli’s South Indian Bronzes, figs. 24: 25- 
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period e, g. Ellora, Durg& hos eight hands, Parvati four 

and Laksmi (Sri) only two. The reference to Umi in the 

Kena Upanisad, and the Kali or Pidfiri images in South 

Indian villages so universally in evidence to-day and referred 

to in Sowth Indian Inser iplions, leave hardly any room for 

doubt as to this compromise of the Aryan religion with other 

faiths, by including their gods inan all-comprehensive scheme. 

This elaboration of iconographic details at the instance of 

inferior orders whom Hinduism incorporated in its fold was 

helped by the architectural and sculptural skill of these 

_ peoples, especially in dealing with stone and other durable 

material. The architecture of Maya which originally was 

differeutiated from that of Tvagtr or Viévakarman now came 

to its own and contributed to the future development of Indian 

art, Even to-day the five orders of metal workers and 

carpenters claim descent from Visvakarman, and do not 

claim kinship with the stone mason. Both the stone mason 

and the seulptor m stone on the one hand, and the painter on 

the other, originally non-aryan custodians of arts had 

the most to do with this elaboration of structural details 

in Images—an influence which penetrated to. North India in 
the heyday of Rajput civilisation. 
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Pre-Upanisadic Teachers of Brahma-vidya 


The history of Brahma-vidya falls easily into four divisions:— 
(i) The Pre-Upanigacic period; 
(ii) The Upanisadic period; 
(ii) The Sitra period; and lastly, 
(iv) The period of the Commentators. : 
The Upanisads were not the very first beginnings of Brahma- 
vidya. The thought-movement, to which we give this name, had its 
roots still deeper down into antiquity. There were teachers of 
Brahma-vidya even before the Upanisads; and it was they who first 





developed the ideas and handed them down to the next generations 
of thinkers, A fuller development of these ideas was reached in the 


Upanisads, which became the starting-point for all subsequent thinking a 
on the subject, until we reach the Siitras of the Vedanta. The "* 
Sitras represent the most comprehensive attempt at synthesis of the 
mary loose threads of thought contaiped in’ the Upanisads. After 
the Sitras, thinkers on Brahma-vidya seldom, if ever, looked back 
straight to the Upanisads, but always took their cue from the Sitras; 
and proceeded to develop even important schools like those of Saikara 
and Ramdnuja simply by the interpretation af these Siitras; and it 
was through the Sitras that they read the Upanigads and their sys- 
tems were based on the Upanisads only indirectly. 

If we may use a metaphor, the Upanisads represent the sapling, 
and not the seed, of Brahma-vidya. The seed was sown earlier and 
was contained in the thoughts of the pre-U panisadic thinkers. The 
Upanisads stand midway between them on the one hand, and the 
Vedanta-Sitras on the other. The. Vedainta-Satras represent the 
full-grown tree; and the different schools of commentgry that arose 
after and out of them, stand for the manifold branches and blossoms 


of this tree. 


The earliest pre-Upanigadic thoughts on 4 ahama-vidya 
mostly lost for us, for the obvious reason 3 
to systematic composition and writing. Put traces of them may still 
be found in the Upanisads themselves. 

1 The first thing that compels our attention in this connection, 
is, of course, the frequent references to the Rks. The Rg-veda,as 


ae ad 
‘ 

me 
i 


a whole, is not a book on Brahma-vidya; it is hardly one book and 
1. H. Q, JUNE, 1927 10° 
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its parts have little organic connection with one another. But there 
ate in it verses that express high philosophical truths. And it is 
obvious from the frequent references to it found in the Upanisads, 
that the study of the Rks and their interpretation, were already leading 
to the conceptions of Brahma-vidya. The Rks were already a sacred 
lore and the Rais, to whom they were revealed, were already occupy- 
ing an important place in the intellectual world of the time. And, as in 
Plato's time, a reference to and a. quotation from Homer gave point 
and authority to an argument, so in the philosophical debates of the 
Upanigadic times also, quotations from and references to the Rg-veda 
were always in place, 
The homage paid by the Upanigads to the Re-veda assumes two 
(a) One way, in which this is done, is the actual. quotation of verses 
from the Kks. Sometimes, these verses are quoted approvingly as 
an authority for an argument and sometimes also as containing in 
a nutshell the truths that the Upanisads elaborate more fully, Occa- 
sionally, again, a Rk is quoted as the concluding prayer of a book. 
Thus, the Isa concludes with a Bk prayer: ‘Agne naya supatha’ &e. 
Other examples of quotations from the Rg-veda are Sv. iii, 14, where 
a Rk verse is quoted without any formal acknowledgment, Of 
cours » this acknowledgment was not nec ry, the Bg-veda being the 
common property of all and too well-known to scholars of the time 
to require any formal specification. | 
Mundaka ili, 2. 10 also professes. to be. a Rk, but unfortunately 
it cannot be found in the collection of Rks that we now possess. 
Possibly, it is only a paraphrase. of some Rk, and- not a—verdatint 
quotation, 
Br. ii. 5. 16 contains a verbatim quotation from the first Mandala 
of the Rg-veda. Br. iv, 4, 23, like the passage of the Mund, referred 
to above, also professes to be a Mk, but is not a verdatim quotation. 
It, too, may be a paraphrase, or may be a misquotation, Ifthe quota- 
tions be assumed to be correct, the fact that they are not found im the 
existing collection of Rks that we now call the Re-veda, would lead 
to the hypothesis that there were other Rks also which have been lost. 
But it-would be a bold—almost an extravagant—hypothesis to make, 
on grounds like the above, 
(4) There is another way in which the indebtedness of the Upani- 
gads to the Re-veda has found expression, Not only are references 
made to particular Rks, but the name of a Rsi also is often cited and 
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the mantra revealed to him is discussed, in order to find out its 
inner meaning. Thus; Mundaka iil. 2. 11 quotes Atgiras. Taitt._1. 
7, 1 refers to a Msi, but does not give his name. Satikara, too, does 
aot know who he is, atid thinks that the term ‘Rgi here may mean 
the Vedas in general, or, it may also mean some Rsi whom obviously 
he catinot name, (‘etad-dargana-sampanno va katcidrat'). 

Aitareya ii, 5 similarly quotes a Rsi, and we are immediately told 
that the Bsi quoted is Vamadeva, The Rk quoted here belongs to 
the fourth Mandala. Br. i,4- 10 also mentions Vamadeva and quotes 
the Rk just preceding the above one and By, ii. 5. 16, 35 pointed out 
before, is a wverbatint quotation, and gives the name of the Rsi also, 
which is Dadhyac. | 

We do not pretend to give an exhaustive list of such quotations 
and. references, The examples that we have given will show that 
germs of Drahma-vidya were known to be existing in some of the 
advanced Rk-verses ; and that the Upanisadic thinkers did not forget 
to tap these sources. . 

But besides these Vedic thinkers, there were, It Seems, other pre- 
s also of Brahma-vidya ; other thinkers also preceded the Upani- 
came after the Vedas but before 





cursor 
sads.and led up to them, Lhey 


the Upanigads. 
q Express references to earlier thinkers are found in several 


passages of the Upanisads. We have no reason to think that they 
were Vedic Rsis, On the contrary, the way in which they are spoken 
of, shows that they were ear lier teachers of Brahma-vidya, who had 
come after the Vedic period and had been carrying on the study of 
the subject before the Upanisadic teachers. _ 

Thus 14a 10 refers to earlier teachers and says: This, is what 
we heard from the learned,—those, that is to say, who explained these 
things for us,” Kena i, 3 is identical with this expression, there being 
a difference in one word only. 

In Katha i. 1. 21 the interesting statement ig made that. the 
auestions raised there —undoubtedly questions of Brahma-vidya—were 
very subtle and that even the gods had. long meditated upon them. 





"We do not care what.the. gods did.or.did nob But the statement 


obviously means that the questions were not being asked for the first 
time and that there had been men who had made an earlier study 


3 Resides this somewhat vague reference to the ‘ancients, there 


are also some more specific references to earlier Brabmavidins, Thas, 





e 
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Katha i. 3, 1 uses the expression ‘Brahmavid’ and seems to refer 
to-aclass of thinkers who went by this name and who had already 
attained a position in the speculative world, 

Choii, 24, T similarly speaks of the Brahmavaidins. The difference 
between a Brahmavid and a Brahmavadin is one of emphasis and is 
practically nothing. The former means ‘one who knows’ and the 
latter ‘one who speaks of? Brahma; obviously, one is not possible 
without the other and they imply cach other. 

Sy. i, 1 also Starts with a reference to the Brahmavadins 

As before, the list of examples given here is not supposed to be 
exhaustive. But they are enough to show that a class of thinkers had 
‘already been in existence, who derived their name from the subject 
of their speculation and were called Brahmavadins. 

A very interesting support to: this position is found in Siyana’s 
remarks on Aitareya Brihmana i. 3. Certain passages there he under- 
Stands as giving the opinion of the Brahmavadins, According to 
Sayana, therefore, at the time of the Brahmanas, the Brahmavadins had 
Sccupied such a position that the authors of the Brahmanas had ‘now 
and then to quote their views, 
~ 4 That the Upanigads did not grow 6n a virgin soil is also proved 


___by references found in them to other earlier branches of culture, which 


) 
oe" 


el 


S appear to have contributed to the growth of Brahma-vidya. 
‘Ch. vii. iigives a fairly long list of Sciences that are said to have 
been’ studied by one who pretended to have received higher education. 
This list inchides, besides the Vedas, such subjects as history, tradition 
(purina), science of the stars, science of precious stones, &c. All 
these are of course different from Atmavidya or Brahmavidya and 
cannot compare with it; Brahmavidya was incomparably superior to 
them all. But when a student comes to-read Brahmavidya with a 
knowledge of these, can Brahmavidya temain absolutely wninfluenced 
by them? - —— 

Br. ii, 4, 10, iv. 1. 2, and iv. §, 11, also give liste of diverse 
sciences. These lists also include the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
along with history (itihasa), tradition (purana), Siitras, exposition of 





Sutras, &e. But there is one interesting subject mentioned here which 
deserves more than a passing notice; it is Slokas or Verses, These 


also are mentioned as a subject deserving of serious study, just like 
history, the Vedas, and the Upanisads, etc, What these Slokas stand 
for, we shall presently sec, But it is obvious from these references 
to them that they also constituted a branch of. the culture which. pre- 
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ceded the Upanisads and must have contributed to their growth and 
development. 

¢ The importance of the Slokas mentioned in the list of Vidyzs 
given above, can be gauged by the fact that in more than a dozen 
places, Siokas have been quoted verbatim by the authors of the Upani- 
sads, We give below some of these references, without pretending 
to be exhaustive: 

Prana: iv. 11; v. 6; vi. 6. Taitt. ii, 1. 1. 4% sey. (At the end of 
each Anuvaka, the discussion is wound up with a Sloka which forms 
the beginning of the next Anuvaka). 

Ch. v, 2.0; Ve 10, 9; Ve 24-5; Vill. 6, 6, 
Hr. i. §. 1; 1. 5. 23; B. 2. 3; iv. 3. 11; iv. 4. 5, 7 & 8. 

In-all the above cases, Siokas are quoted. This extensive quota- 
tion and the repeated reference to them as a branch of culture, show 
that the Slokas belonged to what was presumably a fairly well 
developed literature, Slokas are generally introduced to wind up @ 
discussion where they are apparently ‘tended as an aid to memory. 
Sometimes (eg. Br. ii. 2. 3) the Sloka quoted starts a G= cussion 
which then consists In only an elucidation of the meaning of the 
Sloka itself. 

In one or two cases, it has so happened that a Sloka quoted by 
A prose Upanigad occurs as a part of the text of a verse Upanigad, 
but there is no acknowledgment of borrowing either way- Thus, 
Ch. viii. 6.6 quotes a passage 45 4 Sioka which is also found as 
part of the text of the Katha in ii. 6. 16. Again, Br. iv. 4. 7 quotes 
as a Sloka a verse that occurs in Katha ii. 6. 14. 

Now, two hypotheses are possible here. It may be that the 
Chandogya and the Brhadaranyaka were only quoting from the Katha 
which they described as Sioka, because it consists of verses. Or, 
it may be, that both the Ch. and the Br. on the one hand, and the 
Katha on the other, were quoting from a commen earlier source. 
But the Katha has been 50 frequently quoted not only by other 
Upanisads, but also by subsequent literature such as the Bhagavadgita, 
that the first hypothesis seems more likely here. Resides, to say that the 
Katha also, like the other books, was quoting from a third common 
source, would reduce a large portion of this book to tmere unacknow- 
ledged quotation. : 

On the other hand, all the Glokas quoted by an Upanisad, cannot, 
as indicated above, be found in another Upanigad, That proves the 


existence of a Sloka literature . previous to the Upanisads. Or, shall 


— 
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we say that all the Slokas quoted by the prose Upanisads belonged 
to some verse Upanigad or other? In that case, too, we have to say 
that an earlier philosophical literature has been lost ; for, some of these 
verse Upanisads are certainly not extant. Perhaps the literature to 
which the Slokas belonged, was never reduced to any definite form 
and only subsisted in oral tradition handed down from generation to 
generation, 

Whatever hypothesis we may adopt about these Slokas, one thing 
is certain, viz, that there was a philosphical literature other than the 
Vedas and other than the Upanisads as they have come down to ua; 
and that it intervenéd between these two. 

6 There is another fact that deserves consideration here, There 


‘are several passages which arc found in more than one Upanigad, 


These common passages occur in the body of the Upanigads as patt 
af the authors’ texts and are not acknowledged by any of them as 
Aquotation, Inthe case of the Slokas, the prose Upanigads usually 
introduce them with the prefatory remark ‘Here sz a Sfoka,' and so 
on. Dut the common passages which also are verses are not intro- 
duced with any such remark which might indicate that they were 
eee They occur in the body of the book as part of the author’s 
; uage; yet curiously enough, they agree literally - Sei igh paseegss 
~ imther books. | We give below a few examples : 

Katha. 2, § is identical with Mund, i. 2, 8. 

Katha i, 2, 22 is identical with Mundaka iii, 2, 3. 

Katha ii. 5. 15 is identical with Muod. ii. 2. 10 and Svet, vi, 14. 

Katha ii, 6, 17 (first line) identical with Svet. iii. 13 (first line). 

Svet. iii, 20 is identical with Katha i 2 20 (The words are 

the same; there is a slight variation in the order}. 

Svet. iv. 6-7 is identical.with Mund, iii, 1. 1-2, 

These are all cases of verse Upanisad? using common verses with- 
out any acknowledgment cither way, They cannot be cases of acci- 
dental coincidence of language, Either one was quoting the other, 
or, both were using verses that were common property, and therefore, 
must have existed from before. Against the hypothesis of mutual 
quotation, we have to bear in mind that they were too numerous 
to be: allowed to remain unacknowledged. The more likely hypo- 
thesis, therefore, is that the authors of all these Upanigads were 
using verses that were public property of the intellectual world of the 
time. 


Besides the examples given above, there are also some cases where 
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a prose Upanisad quotes a verse, without the usual introduction that 
it is a verse (or éloka), and that verse i¢ found in another Upanigad. 
Thus: 

Br, iv. 4. 10-15 identical with [84 9. 

Br, iv. 4. 11 is identical with Téa. 3 (with slight variation). 

Br, v. 1g is identical with [sa 15-18. 

In addition to all these, there are the thought-parallels—the use 
of common metaphors and anecdotes, For example, the story ol 
Ralaki-Ajatagatru occurs in more than one Upanisad. The same is 
trie of many other anecdotes. Sometimes, even a metaphor is found 
repeated in more than one book, ¢.5- Svet. i, pq uses the very same 
metaphor as Kaivalya i. IT. 

What do all these facts show? There must have been a common” 
intellectual stock upon which all our Upanigadic authors drew. The 
cultural continuity between the Vedas and the Upanisads does n | 
appear to have been so hopelessly disturbed as has been so often sup 
posed, And the Upanigads do not appear to have originated outside the 
sphere of influence of Brahmanical circles, and only subsequently 
grafted on them. The cultural continnity that is distinctly traceable 
makes it clear that the Upanisads were never free from Brahmagical 
‘ifuences, After the Vedas and before the Upanisads, generations 
of teachers must have laboured before the Upanigadic ideas assumed 
the form in which we find them in the Upanigads, Perhaps they 
wrote no books and left no schools behind; but yet their thoughts 
are not all dead and must have influenced the thought of their im- 
mediate successors. They stood to the Upanigadic philosophers more 
or less in the same relation as the lonian philosophers stood to the 
later Greek philosophers. They made the soil ready and sowed 
the seeds: the subsequent caretaking was in the hands of other 
generations of thinkers, [t was under the care of these later men 
that the plants grew and gave outa fine foliage. 

Like the Ionian thinkers again, these pre-Upanigadic philosophers 
have left little else than stray sayings; and it is these sayings, perhaps, 
that are preserved in the Slokas. It is no longer possible for us to 
wet at their thought-systems. Only scraps have been preserved; 
the thinkers have effaced themselves eo completely—even their names 
have been so clean forgotten—that it is impossible to say how many 
and who they were, and, which sayings belong to whom. Only in 
the case of those who were raised to the pedestal of a Vedic Rest, 
and who, on that account, were more famous, have the names Come 
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down tous. The rest have completely disappeared; only their stray 
iitterances are left to bear witness to the fact that they came and 
went, 

Ina sense, even the teachers mentioned in the Upanigads,—our 
Yajfiavalkya and Uddalaka and Svetaketu—were pre-U panisadic tea- 
chers; for it is more likely than not that they were not contemporary 
with the writers of the books. But after all, the Upanisads give an 
account of their teachings; and even though the account may have 
been written later, the Upanisadic ideas are their ideas, What we 
are suggesting here is that they were the inheritors of a long past; 
they were preceded by a long line of teachers, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The Vaméas preserved in some of the Upanigads seem 
‘however to retain some of these names. 

Brahma-vidya did not flash into existence all on a sudden in the 
Upanigads, The grandeur of the Upanigadic Brahmavidya was not 
attained ina day. Others also worked at it and contributed their 
quota to the building up of this magnificent edifice, They did their 
work but have left no trace of themselves; and even their work is more 
of less merged in the larger whole for which they laboured. 

The recognition of these forgotten pre-Upanigadic teachers is im- 
promnt | for us, in so far as it enables us to see in its true perspective 
ic ion of the Upanigads in the complex mass of Sruti_ literature 
and also. “ti so far as it enables us to see the stages through which 
Brahmavidya developed. | 
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The Evolution of the State 


Almost all the theories which western philosophers: have propotnd- 
ed to explain the genesis of the state have been forestalled by their 
Hindu predecessors. It will be too much to expect detailed discussions 
on each one of these theories, but some important conclusions have 
been repeated in several ancient works, Attempts have been made to 
discover the necessary cause which lies at the basis of the state and 
also to investigate the events, conditions and circumstances which 

gave rise to states, Philosophical speculation has been mingled 
with historical and inductive knowledge to explain the genesis of 
political society. : | 

Indian literature was not much studied in the days of Bluntschli 
and therefore it was possible for him to make a remark like this: 

Even the ancient sacred books of the Jews, which inform us of 
the first rise of the Jewish state, presuppose the Egyptian state, 
without telling us anything of its origin. Perhaps the Indian state 
served asa model for Egyptian; but fhe sacred writings of the Indians 
give us na light on the subject.’ 

It will be the object of this paper to point out to the mass © 
thrown by Hindu literature on the rise and genesis of the state. 

We are here asked to solve two problems: 

(a) What was the original or pre-statal condition of primitive 


f light 


humanity? 
(1) Were the first generations of men living in a state of inno- 
cence, bliss and contentment ? or 
(2) Were they living ina Hobbesian state of 
and misery ? | 
(b) Did man emerge from this non-statal of nompolitical con- 
dition to the political condition through 
(3) the beneficent interference of God's will, 
(4) force, 
(5) inherent necessity or natural impulse, or 
(6) social contract? 
The first question has led to the theory of the golden age. 


ceaseless warfare 


on 
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2 1 The Theory of the State, p. 259- 
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The second has given rise to the belief that the state of nature was 
a state of war. 

The third has resulted in the acceptance of the theory of the 
divine origin of the state. 

The fourth preaches the dogma that the state is the result of 
force, 

The fifth develops the doctrine of the state being a natural in- 
stitution. P 

The sixth leads to the conclusion that the state is a free work of 

Each of these theories has been anticipated by Hindu philo- 
sophers. We will take up their study in the order given above. 


The state as a necessary evil 


The most popular theory is that of the golden age. Well did Blun- 

tschli say that the popular’ imagination has dreamed ef the golden age 
of Paradise, in which there were as yet no evils and no injustice, while 
all enjoyed themselves in the unlimited freedom and happiness of their 
peaceful existence. Everyone was like another. Then too there was 
neither 1 ruler nor subject, nor magistrate nor judge, nor army, hor taxes, 
In comparison with such an ideal the later political co t 
© must ee ‘and decline; thus the state was thought of 
as a necessary evil, at least as an fnatitution of compulsion and_con- 
straint to avoid greater evils. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance in the above thoughts 
and the expressions used by Bhisma in his discourse with king 
Yudhisthira on the beginnings of sovereignty in the golden age, We 
are told that* at first there was no Sovereignty, no king, no punish- 
ment, and no punisher. All men used to protect one another piously- 
As they thus lived, righteously protecting one another, they found 
the task in time to be painful, Error then possessed their hearts. 
Having become subject to error, their virtue began to wane. They 
became covetous, lustful and wrathful. 








Unrestrained indulgence set in. Men began to utter what 


they chose, All distinctions between clean and unclean food and 
between vice and virtue disappeared, During this confusion the Vedas 


1 Theory of the State, pp. 283-4. 
2 Mbh., Santi Parva, chap. §9. 13-20, 
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and after them righteousness disappeared. Thereupon the gods 
supplicated Brahman to protect the world of men, Brahman compiled 
the science of polity and required the people to organize themselves 
according to the dictates of that science. | 

Narada has similarly speculated upon the origin of law and 
justice. When mortals were bent on doing their duty alone and were 
habitually veracious, say's he, there existed neither law-suits, nor 
hatred, nor selfishness. “The practice of duty having died out among 
mankind, law-suits have been introduced and the king has been 
appointed to decide law-suits, because he has authority to punish." 

He is supported by Brhaspati who remarks that in former ages 
men were strictly virtuous and devoid ‘of mischievous propensities. 
Now that avarice and malice have taken possession of them, judicial 
proceedings have been established, * | 

Plato too can be said te have subscribed to this view of the exis- 
tence af the Golden cycle. ; 

In the primeval world, and a long while before the cities came 
into being whose settlements We have described, there is said to 
have been in the time of Cronos a blessed rule and life, of which the 
best ordered of existing states is a copy.” 

Bhisma's discourse leads us to the conclusion that the state is a 
divinely organized ‘nstitution, It is not the result of contract of 
social compact, The state, law, justice are not necessary for virtuous 
men, Neither kings nor judges are needed for righteous people 
The Krta age of the world is supposed by our philosophers to possess 
virtuous men and women alone, and hence they had no necessity for 
state, It is evident now that the theory of the golden age leads 
to the belief that the government is a necessary evil, 





The theory of anarchy 
Hobbes and Spinoza did not believe in the existence of the 
golden age on this earth, They postulated a state of war as the 
normal condition of the most primitive man. The natural state of 
man was ‘a condition of war of every one against every one’ Men like» 
beasts were ceaselessly warring with each other. Rousseau's des: 
cription of anarchical primeval state 1 inimitable, but it i equalled if 


1 Nérada, 1. 2. 2 Brhaspati, i. | 
3 Laws, 713; Statesman, 291. . 
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not surpassed, by the statements in the Ramayana and Mahabhirata, 
[t has been suggested by many scholars that the expressions of 
Hobbes and Spinoza are to be understood rather as a logical state- 
ment of what would be the condition of man apart from civil society, 
than as distinctly implying a historical society. In this sense the 
Hindu account of the non-political condition of mankind is full of 
interesting details, 





firhaspati on anarchy 


Anarchy is the worse of all conditions. In kingdoms torn by 
anarchy citizeas devour one another, Sinful men enjoy by robbing 
the wealth of others, The wealth of one is taken by two, that of | 
those two is taken away by many acting together, He, who is not a / 
slave, is made a slave. Women are forcibly carried away. Every 
thing is destroyed untimely, every part of the country is laid waste by 
robbers, everybody falls into dreadful hell. 

In the absence of king's protection men would disobey or even 
injure their very parents; even their very preceptors, guests and 


it elders, 
= If the king did not protect, all persons possessing wealth would 






— have to meet with death, imprisonment and persecution while the 
a... y idea of property would be lost, 

. ‘king did not protect, all restrictions about marriage would 
disappear; all matters of agriculture and trade would fall into confu- 
sion ; morality and the three Vedas would disappear. 

In the absence of king’s protection, all kinds of injustice would 
commence ; intermixture of castes would occur; and famine would 
devastate the kingdom, 

In the absence of king's protection, all things, filled with fear 
and anxiety, and becoming senseless and ulterine cries of misery, 
would be ruined in no time. 

As, © king, all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter 
darkness if the sun and the moon do not rise, as fishes in shallow 

_water and birds in a safe place dart and move about as they please 
(for a time) and repeatedly attack and grind one another with force 
and then are destroyed, so men sink in utter darkness and meet with 
destruction if they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle 
without the herdsman to take care of them, 

If the king did not observe the duty of protection, the strong 
would by force misappropriate the property of the weak, and if the 
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latter refuse to surrender to them easily, their very lives would be 
taken. 

Nobody then, would be able to say about any of his belongings, 
this is mine. Wives, sons, food, and other kinds of property would 
cease to exist. 

Ruin would befall everything if the king did not observe the duty 
of protection. Wicked men would by force ‘appropriate the cars, dres- 
ses, Ornaments, precious stones and other kinds of property belonging 
to others if the king did not protect." 

This theory implies that the state is necessarily a beneficial ins- 
titution, There can be no society, no peace, no order, no progress; Nor 
even existence without government, The benefits of the existence of 
the state are inestimable. Chaos and anarchy are on one side, life, 
property, morality, order, and progress are ensured by the other. 

We not suppose an inherent contradiction in the preceding two 
doctrines. They were harmonized with one another by Hindu f 1iloso- 
phers when they averred that in the beginning humanity was living 
in an idyllic state of Earthly Paradise; time came when the people 
fell from that pure, noble and high life through passion, ambition, 
delusion, rapacity; this fallen humanity was subjected to the beastly 
war of every one against every one and then emerged king, law, and 
government. Such an hypothesis of the origin of body politic and 
the justification of government is also found in Aristotle: 

«He who by nature and not by mere accident is without a state, 
is either above Aumanity or below it; he is a ‘tribeless, lawless, hearth- 
less one,” whom Homer denounces—the outcast who ts a man of 
war,’'? 


State v. Anarchy 


Many Hindu books refer to the popular maxim that the world is 
dominated by the Matsya Nyaya—the Logic of the Fish, It is merely 
another name for the Darwinian struggle for existence, for the Spen- 
cerian formula of the Survival of the Fittest, Marxian axiom of class- 
struggle or the race-struggle of Gobineau. and Cumplowicz. The 
Hindu formula of the logic of the is all comprehensive and it 


; re Cf. Santi Parva, chapters 67, 68, go, Of. Manu, Vil. 20-25, 
Ramayana, Ayodhya K., chap, 67. 
2 Aristotle's Politics, 1. 2. 9. 
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implies universal struggle going on in every place and every time. 
The Indian philosophers were wide awake, They witnessed this life 
and death struggle among the fishes, birds, animals and men too, The 
jatter are as much inherently subject to the same law of destruction 
as the lower animals, but they can be saved from its ruthless opera- 
tion by the interference of the state. The rule of law, the fear of 
punishments puts a stop to this struggle. Thus while extreme indi- 
vidualistic writers posited this dogma of the survival of the fittest 
as a beneficent and moral law for the betterment of the world, the 
Hindu philosophers like the modern socialists favoured the interference 
of the state for checking the destructive operations of the law, The 
antiquity, popularity and significance of this important contribution to 
political science will be evident from the following passages : 

The stronger will eat up the weaker just as men eat fish on the 

spit. The stronger will eat up the weaker as the strong fish make 
a prey of the weak fish in the water.? 
_ We have heard that men, in days of yore, in consequence of 
anarchy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water, The strong will oppress the weak 
after the manner of the fish in the water,? 

As all creatures cannot see one another and sink in utter darkness 
hi gees fishes in shallow water and birds 

place dart and move about as they please fora time and 

oi ly attack and grind one another with force and then are 
getcrat so men sink in utter darkness and meet with destruction 
it they have no king to protect them like a herd of cattle without 
a herdsman to protect them." 

In kingless lands no law is known, 

And none may call his wealth his own ; 

Each preys on each from hour to hour, 

As fish the weaker fish deyour.* ; 

In this world where beings are related to one another as food and 
consumer, when proper chastisements are withheld, the exertions of 
a king to keep his subjects under control, become as futile as those 
of an angler trying to catch fish without the help of a rod,* 








I Manu vila 20; Yuktikalpataru, p, 15. 
2 Santi Parva, 67, 16-17. 3 Santi Parva, chap, 67. 
4 Griffith's Ramayana, ii, xvii, § Kamandaki, ii, 40. 
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There is no race in the world without a king, I do believe that the 
gods introduced the magical name among men in their alarm, fearing 
that otherwise the strong would devour the weak, as great fishes eat 
the little.* 

According to Raghunathavarman, the logic of the fish is an 
accompaniment of the logic of the monsters. The latter implies two 
equal forces neutralising each other or two men of equal power fight- 
ing and destroying each other like the traditional monsters Sunda 
and Upasunda, The logic of the fish is used only in. those cases 
when two facts or men are of unequal strength and the one can 
overpower the other. It 1s frequently mentioned in the Puranas 
and books on history. An illustration is given in the story of Prahlada 
described in the Yogavasistha. “By this time there came to be in 
the Nether region an extremely kingless or anarchic state charac- 
terised by the deplorable logic of the fish. As the strong fishes make an 
end of the weak ones, so in that region where anarchy ruled supreme 
the strong men destroyed the weak ones." * 

When the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise 
to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes; for in the 
absence of a magistrate the strong will swallow the weak; but under 
his protection the weak resist the strong.” 

In the absence of punishment, strong people will devour the child- 
ren, the old, the sick persons, ascetics, priests, women and widows 
just in the manner of the logic of the fish,* 

Tie Bhagvata preaches that the handless creatures. are the means 
of sustenance to the beings having hands (human beings), the footless 
(all vegetables) to the quadrupeds, and the smaller to the greater ones, 
in this way all weaker beings are the means of sustaining life to 
other beings of greater power." 

The Visnudharmottara thus depicts the evil consequences of the 
universal strife in the non-political state. 

“TE law were not to defend, all will be drowned in blinding darkness. 
Hence law controls those who ought to be controlled and punishes 
men of violent tempers. ashe 

Ifthe law should fail to protect the people, they following the 





1 G, A. jacob’s Laukikanyayanjali, ii, p- 57: | 
2 Ibid., p. 57. 3 Arthagastra, Eng. tr, ps 103 


4 Matsya Purana, coxxv. 9. 5 Bhagavata, I. 13. 46, 
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principle of the logic of the fish, would eat up the children, the old, 
the afflicted, the ascetics, the priests, the maimed and the women. 
The gods, demons, divine serpents, men, animals, birds, all shall 
transcend their own limits in the absence of the rule of law." 


The state as a divine institution 


The state is a prototype of the God’s kingdom on earth. All 
conquerors and despots have pinned their faith to this theory, Alex- 
ander declared himself'to be the Son of Zeus, Akbar by starting the 
Din-i-ilahi and accepting the prostrations of his followers raised himself 
to the status of a divine being. The Emperor of Vijayanagara had the 
title of Paramesvara—God himself. The Austrian king too appropriated 
very high sounding titles. The formal titles of the Italian kingt are 
no less funny. 

The English king is the Lord’s Anointed, The Kaiser had the 
temerity in this twentieth century to openly declare to his troops that 
he was the God's vicegerent on earth : "Remember that the German 
people are the chosen of God. On me, as German Emperor, the 
‘Spirit of God has descended. I am his weapon, his sword and his 
vicegerent. Woe to the disobedient. Death to’ cowards ard un- 













‘a ap i b a wt . ‘ an F aad 
gz? are the remnants of the theory of the divine personalities 
of so ans. The age-long institution ‘of monarchy has taken deep 


roots in the human mind and it is impossible to root out the sent. 
ments and beliefs in ‘the divinity that doth hedge a king,’ 

While there are many passages in the Indian political literature 
which propound the belief-in the divine direction of human affairs, 
there are other statements that distinctly lay down that kings are 
not only representatives or vicegerents of God on earth, but incar- 
nations of God himself. The second is only the necessary and logical 
Sonsequence of the first. In India-as in. Europe the Same process 
was worked out. : 

In the middle ages the chiefs of Christendom were looked tipon 
as divine personages being representatives of God himself, but later 
‘on they grew to be the incarnations of God. -All authority emanated 
from the divine source of the person of a king. Louis XIV gave. 
expression to this belicf in the words: ‘We Princes are the living 








! Vignudharmottara, 1. 71, 9-18. 
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images of Him, who is all holy and all powerful.’ His minister 
Bossent explained and fortified the position of his sovereign by 
maintaining that ‘kings are the ministers of God, and his vicegerents 
on earth. The Throne ofa King is not the throne of a man, but 
the throne of God himself. The person of a King is sacred and it is 
sacrilege to harm them, They are Gods and partake in some fashion 
of the divine independence.’ 


Divinity of kings 

In the Hindu political system too, the divinity of rulers has been 
emphatically taught, The primeval law-giver Manu lays down that a 
: king has been created by God through the eternal essences of Indra, 
Wind, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, Kubera. As a sovereign 
has been made from the essences of the great gods like Indra, ete., 
he overpowers all living beings through his energy. Like the sun 
itself, he burns the eyes and minds of men, There is none capable 
on the earth to see his face. He becomes Fire, Wind, Sun, Moon, 
Vama, Kubera, Varuna, and the great Indra through his influence, | 
As if these assertions were not sufficient to justify the absolutism 
of sovereigns, Manu teaches his readers the significant lessons that 
they should riot look upon a king as a mere Mian Even when he 
is a child, he should not be ignored. He (in the form of a man) 
sits upon the throne as a great God." These ordinances inculcate the 
sacred duty of passive obedience to the king. The Nttiprakasika 
of Vaisampayana faithfully reproduces the above doctrine in the very 

words of Manu viii. 1-7). | 
The high water mark of this doctrine is reached. in the teachings 
of Bhisma! who states on the authority of the sacred books that 
in crowning a king it is Indra that ts crowned, hence a person ‘who 
is desirous of prosperity should worship the king as he would worship 
Indra himself, ‘"What-other cause) can there beofor which all men 
obey one person, save the divinity af the monarch. A king is really 
a portion of Visgu on earth. No one should obey a king by taking 

him for a man, for he is in sooth a great god in human form.” 
iF ‘This doctrine of the divine personality of rulers led to the dan- 
gerous doctrine of the divine rights, or to absolute and irresponsible 
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sovereignty. In India too we find an anticipation of the principle that 
the king can do no wrong. 

The full significance of this monstrous maxim can be realized 
from the commentaries of Blackstone. He observes that “the king is 
not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong; he 
can never mean to do an improper thing; in him is no folly or weak- 
ness.” 

Such an incredible theory that the king, though an ordinary man, 
is not liable to err; that he is ever right and just; that his acts though 
‘Oppressive, unrighteous or brutal, are not wrongful; that he is not 
amenable to any earthly court of law; that he is absolutely inmune 
from punishment, has led to the dismal dictum that “the erring prince 
must be left to the rebukes of his own conscience, and to his personal 
accountability to God alone.” 


King’s responsibility 

The Indian political philosophy has not gone so far as to confer 
‘immunities upon the king. He cannot indeed be called as a witness 
in a court of law, but many others have got the same privilege. He 
ean be punished. The sentence is in some cases more severe than 
on ordinary offenders. Kings are not. law-makers. They are not 
aliere a Law is above kings. Then law is to be interp 
by Brahmaga judges, Laws are to be administered with the help 
of tend councillors. Kings are inferior in social status to a Rei, 
Brahmavadin, Brahmacarin, ete.* 

King can be even deposed for the wrongs that are done by him, 

The subjects have the right to revolt against him and invite 
some other king to rule over them as was done inthe bloodless 
English Revolution of 1688, 

The king is actually beaten during: the ceremonies of the coro 
nation by the representatives of the four classes, * 


The king is responsible both to the people before whom he. takes 








_ 4 Manu, vill. 65-68; Narada, i, 147-171 ; 177-197; Br Up, vil. 
13-14. 
2 Manu, vii. 14-27. 
3 Arth., i, 3; Manu, vii. 41; Sukra, i, 68-69, 142-5. 
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oaths to faithfully execute the laws of the land," and to be responsible to 
God. He commits a crime as well as a sin in violating a certain law, 

The king has been called a slave of the people, whose wages are 
the taxes obtained from his subjects for their protection.* 

For these and other reasons the Hindu political science does not 
recognize an irresponsible, unerring, unpunishable and unjust king. 
It takes him to be endowed with divine functions rather than with 
divine rights. 

The verses of Manu have been perverted in interpretation by the 
interpolatory verses regarding the divinity of kings. Such passages 
are spurious, as they are totally against the spirit of the laws of Manu. 

Even a king of divine origin like Vena was not merely deposed 
but murdered on account of his tyranny. He was succeeded by 
Prthu who took solemn oaths not to rule capriciously, but righteously, 
impartially, and according to the dictates of ethics and politics, The 
Hindu Sastras idolize constitutional kings alone. Capricious, despotic, 
tyrannical rulers are condemned to hell in the life to come and the 
loss of their kingdoms here. 





Divine duties and not rights 


The statement regarding the creation of kings from the essences 
of the gods is to be found in several works, The real significance 
reverses the meaning ordinarily given to those passages. There is 
no straining of the sense, and no attempt at reading thoughts not 
found in the books, The sense i; so clear that anyone who runs 
will be convinced of the pregnant ideas embedded in the verses. 

Let us first take the Sukraniti. It is emphatically stated therein 
that the king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, Vayu, 
Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kubera, and is the Lord of both 
the immovablejand movable worlds. Sukra has himself so explained 
this passage that he leaves no doubt as to its exact significance. The 
king has to perform certain duties which are assigned to the gods 
in the kingdom of nature, He vesembles them in the performance of 
those functions. 


. Says Sukra: ze 
‘Just as Indra is the receiver of his share and clever in protecting 


the people, so should also be the king. 





1 Santi P., lix, 102-107. a Sukra, i. 375: 
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__ As the wind ic the diffiser of scents, so the king isthe guide in good 
and evil actions, As the sun is the dispeller of darkness, so is the 
king the impeller of religion and destroyer of irreligion, - 

As Yama fs the god who punishes human beings alter death, so 
_ also the monarch is the punisher of offences in this world. 

_ Like Fire, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all gifts. 

_ As Varuna sustains everything by supplying’ moisture, so also the 
king maintains everybody by his wealth, 

} As the moon eases human beings by its rays, so also the king 
‘satishes everybody by his virtues and activities, 

Like the god of wealth the king should be vigilant in protecting 
treasure and possessions. 

As the moon does not please if deprived of one of its parts, so 
‘the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 
above, 

_ The preceding passages have emphasized upon the eight important 
duties of rulers, 
These can be summed up as under - | 
(1) Levying taxes and fully protecting the subjects in return, 
(2) Establishing virtue and eracticating vice. 
Spread of education and orthodoxy and the rooting out of 
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oe We Realisation of revenues, ~ 0  S 
(6) Generous expenditure of what has been collected as revenue 
___for the good of the public. _ 
(7) P rocuring mans for the amusements of the people. 
(8) Security and increase of national wealth. wee 
_ Tt is the doctrine of the divine duties of kings and not of the divine 
rights of sovereigns that has been expounded by political science 
in India, | >: 


 Sukra is fot satished with showing close resemblance betiveen. 


the important functions of earthly kings and the powers of nature,, 


He seeks his analogies from the world in which we live, move and 
have our being, According to him, the sovereign és always possessed 
of the attributes of seven Persons, ©, father, mother, preceptor, 
brother, friend, Vaigravana or Kubera and Yama,’ ; as 


i Sukra, i, 153-162 
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As a father makes his offspring qualified, (ie., by education), 
so the king can.endow his subjects with good qualities. 

The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, (so also 
the king). | ! 

The guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons, (so also the king). — , 

The érother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people's 
wealth and produce), 

‘The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
self, wife, wealth, and secrets, (so also the king). 

Kubera gives wealth, (so also the king), and Vawer is the punisher 
(so also the king). 

These attributes abide in the king who is prospering. These seven 
qualities should wever be deserted by a king" amare 

These injunctions are supported by Manu and Bhtgyma in’ an un- 
equivocal language thus: = 

The lord of all creatures; viz., Manu, has declared that the king 
hag seven attributes: he is mother, father, preceptor, protector, fire, 
Vaisravana, and Yama. | 

The king by treating his people mercifully is called their father. 
The subject, who plays him false, ts born in his next life as an animal 
or a bird. 

By doing good to them and by supporting the poor, the king 
becomes a nother to his people. By consuming the wicked he is 
regarded as fire and by restraining the sinful he is called Yama.- =~ 

By making presents of riches to his dear ones, the king is re 
garded as Kwéera, the granter of wishes. By delivering instructions 
on morality and virtue; he becomes a preceptor, and by exercising 
the duty of protection he becomes the protector. 

That king, who pleases the inhabitants of his cities and provinces 
by means of his virtues, is never divested of his kingdom for observ- 





ing such a duty. 


That king, who knows how to honour hig subjects, never suffers 
misery either in this world or in the next? <0. ° | 

In another place, Bhisma thus emphasizes the character of the 
king as mother: | ; 





1 Sukraniti, Eng. trans. p. 13. “a ‘Santi P., chap. 139, 102-107, 
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The king should always treat his subjects as a mother does the 
child of her womb, Hear, O king, why this is desirable. 

As the mother, even not caring for those objects which she likes 
best, seeks the well-being of her child alone, so, forsooth, should 

A righteous king, O foremost one of Kurwu's race, should always 
act in such a manner, as to sacrifice what he loves most for the sake 
of securing the well-being of his people.* 

In the 68th chapter of the Santi Parva, it has been declared that 
the king puts on five different forms according to five different occa- 
sions. He becomes Fire, Sun, Death, Kubera and Yama. 

‘Then Brhaspati similarly explains the import of these functions. 

This idea of functions has been brought out in another discourse 
af saint Utathya, He advised the emperor Mandhatr to fonitate 
Yama in his conduct by restraining all. his subjects without mak- 
ing any distinctions. It is further pointed out that the king 
is said to resemble the thousand-eyed Indra; because whatever is re- 
garded by the king as righteous is accepted as such by all, The 
saint summed up his teachings by saying that Indra, Yama, Varuna 
and all the great royal sages had acted upon principles expounded 
by him, therefore the emperor should follow the same conduct. * 

= Tn the Matsya Purana anid Vignudharmottarat kings are advised 
to follow the functions of the various deities in their treatment of 
subjects. Rulers ought to imitate the sun, the moon, earth, wind, 
fire, Yama, Varana and Indra; The similarities in the characters —of 
the gods and kings are said to be as follows: 





Gods Kings 
Sun None should be able to gaze at the king by reason of his 
splendour, 


Moon People are mightily delighted to see him. 
Just as people feel joy on seeing the full moon, so the 
officials should be delighted at his sight. | 
Yama impartially punishes both friends and foes, 
Varuna Sinners are effectively caught in the nets of the king. 





r Santi P., ch. 57, 44-46. 2 Brhaspati, 41-47. 
3 Santi P., ch. OF, 44-57. 
4 Matsya Purana, ch, 226; Visnudharmottara, i-71, 1-10. 
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Agni Kings ought tobe valorous and burning to the wicked 
and cruel officers. 

Earth | Kings should support and look after all their subjects. 

Indra Kings should shower gifts for four months. 

Sun Kings should collect taxes from their kingdoms tor eight 
months as the sun sucks up moisture. 

Wind A king pervades all through his spies. 


It must have been evident now that Hindu Sastras do not really 
teach the ‘principles of the divinity of kings their divine rights, or 
their immunity from punishment, but they emphasize the doctrines 
of divine duty and civie responsibility. Hence the dogma of the 
state as a divine institution was not taught in ancient India. How- 
ever the time came as is clear from the assertions of Manu, and 
Canakya when the doctrines of the divinity of rulers and their divine 
rights were preached here. 34 

The political nature of man ; 

Some philosophers have developed the precious idea of Aristotle 
that man is a political*animal, They believe that when society is once 
formed, government results as necessary to preserve and to keep 
that society in order, But J, Bentham has rightly criticised the 
above statement of Blackstone in these words: “According. ta this, 
political society, in any sense of it, ought long to have been estab- 
lished all the world over. Whether this be the case, let anyone 
judge from the instances of the Hottentots, of the Patagonians 
and of so. many other barbarous tribes, of which we hear from travel- 
lers and navigators," — 

There is. much truth in this criticism, If man were a political animal 
by nature, he must have satisfied this inherent instinct, this natural 
and eternal impulse from the very beginning by uniting with others 
in. political communities, . It is, however, not the case. From time 
immemorial people have been living in nomadic state, When men 
of extremely primitive civilization can live, propagat and wander 
together in groups without any political bond whatsoever, men of 
virtuous, unselfish, peaceful and altruistic temperaments must be more 
able to live together without any political unions. | 
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One Vedic verse formulates the hypothesis that the state had 
its existence from the very beginning, It is said that - "Vritya was 
filled with passion, from him sprang the Rajanya, He came to the 
: people, to kinsmen ; food: and nourishment followed him. He went 

to the people; assembly and council, army and treasure followed him. 
It is evident that kingship was established first and then followed 
the various political institutions, 


The state as a necessary good 


In the Puruga hymn which-is found in all the tour Vedas, society 
has heen likened to the body of the Virat Puruga—the Supreme 
Person. The hymn contemplates society as a manifestation of the 
divine will. It is consequently not a necessary evil, but a necessary 
good. It is a perfect organism, Man is the noblest work of the God's 

creation being made in the God’s image itself, so the society is the 
- noblest organization, made as it is in the image of the Virat Puruga, 
‘The various sections of the society are harmoniously set together in 
one undivided Whole, breathing and pulsating as one organism only, 
The principles of unity, equality and fraternity are indirectly taught 
< in this hymn, 
/_ Again, the conception of this Virat in the Atharva Veda? is full 
of sign fie: nee, It is said that this world was at first Viraj, con- 
trolled roller by law. At its birth all were afraid’ at the thought that it 
will become or.control this all. Law first entered into the families 
and established, through the institution of Marriage, regular worship 
of the family fires. , : 
After the growth of the families, there came into existence villages, 
districts, and countries, Law was successively established in all cof 
them, It was expressed through special political bodies called the 
Sabha or village-moot, Samiti or distri¢t council and Amantrana or 
congress of the whole country. The political evolution of a society 
through the territorial development of Sovereignty has thus been out 
lined in a Vedic hymn. It is remarkable to find that the Veda should 
have recognized a time when the institution of families did not ‘exist, 
Alter family life was established, there came ‘into existence higher 
and higher forms of government through the assemblies of the people; 
No idea has been given of the non-political or pre-statal condition. 











1 Atharva Veda, 15. $-9, | =a 2 Ibid, 8, 10. 
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As Viraj is represented elsewhere as an issue of Brahma, it appears 
that the state was a divinely contrived mechanism, it is the immediate 
work of God. ‘This hymn like many others works out the idea which 
the Augsburg Confession! teaches in its 16th Article that all authority, 
covernment, law and order in the world have been created and estab- 
lished by God himself.* 

The beneficence of the institution of the state has been very 
naively brought out by Kamandaki, He emphatically asserts the 
existence of the law of the survival of the fittest and the struggle 
for existence by using the pithy and popular phrase of the logic of 
the fish, His arguments can be summarised thus: 

In this world beings are related to one another as food and con- 
stimer, There is a perpetual struggle between the strong and the 
weak, the rich and the poor, the ruler and the ruled. The logic of 
the fish is working among all. Human beings are saved from the 
terrible consequences of this struggle by the existence of laws and 
the dread of punishment. There is a strong and ingrained propensity 
among men to give way to lower passions and animal instincts. They 
are kept back through the rule of law, In the words of Kamandaka 
“this stayless world is being forcibly drowned into the lake of sin by 
lust, cupidity and such like passions, but is supported by the king 
through the prompt infliction of punishment. Upright conduct is 
scarce in this slavish world of ours, But as it ts, men attend to 
their prescribed duties only through the fear of punishment.” In his 
opinion the state means the rule of law and the maintenance of cus: 
toms, usages, conventions and traditions, ‘The king is the | ie: 
promoter of all righteous usages followed by various classes, communi- 
ties and occupations. In the absence of a ruler all righteousness is 
lost and this loss entails the destruction of the world itself.” |! 

The beneficence of the state is brought out. in the" Aitarcyé ee 
nana wherein it is propounded that even the gods: Saye hae live 
without a ruler. As long as the deities were without a leader, they 
were defeated in all directions by the demons. Finding themselves 
them agreed to elect a king. “They 
, they were victorious 
that even the highly 
a non-political 
the institution 


in such a predicament, all of 
elected Soma their king. Headed by their king 
in all directions.” This allegory teaches us fat 
gifted, brave and virtuous persons cannot live long in 

state, As soon as internal or external struggle beins, 
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af the state becomes a paramount necessity, The story is written 


toemphasize the idea that the state is a very beneficent institution 
‘and a sine gua non of peace, order and progress. 


In passing, a note should be taken of the other significant lesson 
that kings should be elected and that too as far.as possible by the 
consent of all. 


Theory of contract 


It is most surprising that the Hindu philosophers should have 
postulated the historical existence of society living in a state of 
warfare, This anarchy was put an end to by a volwnéary contract, 
Bhisma has thus stated this theory to king Yudhisthira. 

We have heard, that men, in days of yore, in consequence of an- 
archy, were ruined, devouring one another like stronger fishes devour- 
ing the weaker ones in the water. Ie Aave Aeard that a few amongst 
them, then, assembling together, made certain agreements saying that 
he who becomes harsh in speech, or violent in temper, he who 
seduces other people's wives or rob others’ wealth should be renounced 
by us, 

For inspiring confidence among all classes of the people, they made 





such an agreement and lived for sometime, 


Sac sembling after some time, they proceeded in great misery to 





i¢ Grandfather, saying—Without a king, O divine lord, we aré 
meeting with ruin. Appoint some one as our king. 

All of us shall adore him and he shall protect us. Thus prayed 
for, the Grandfather asked Manu who, however, did not agree to the 
proposal. Thereupon certain agreements were entered into between 
the two parties—the would be ruler and the people. 

Having been fully assured by the people that they would obey his 
commands, pay him taxes, #elp Aim in the work of administration, 
Manu consented to become their king, | . 

The following extract from Plato's Republic will be of great 
interest for comparison : | 

50 that after men had done one another injustice, and likewise 
suffered it, and had experienced both, it seemed proper to those who 
were not able to shun the one and choose the other to agree among 
themselves neither to do injustice nor to be injured and that hence 


1 Santi P,, 17-32, 
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laws began to be established, and their compacts; and that which was 
enjoined by law they denominated lawful and just and that this is the 
origin and essence of justice.’ 

This contract theory related in detail by Bhisma is very briefly 
summed up by Cagakya in his Arthasastra :* | 

“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first e/eetea Manu, 
the Vaivasvata, to be their king ; and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
crown and one-tenth of merchandise as sovereign dues, Fed by this 
payment, kings took upon themselves the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the safety and security of their subjects (yogakgemavaha), and 
of being aniweradle for the sins of their subjects when the principle 
of levying just punishments and taxes has been violated. Hence, 
hermits, too, provide the king with one-sixth of the grains gleaned 
by them, thinking that ‘it is a tax payable to him who protects us! 

It is evident now that the Hindus believed that in days of yore 
at some time or other there were no laws and no kings, that the king- 
less state was a state of chaos, that the people entered into contracts 
with one another to abide by certain laws, that the same could 
not be observed as there were no police or force behind those 
contracts, that they then chose a king and entered into contract with 
him, 
Three important differences in the statements of Bhigma and 
Canakya should not be passed over. 

Preliminary to a governmental pact with a king, the people emerg- 
ed into a semi-political state by means of a social contract among them- 
selves, This intermediate stage is not recognized by Canakya who 
postulates a compact with a king as the primary cause of the trars- 
formation of a non-statal society to a civil condition. 

Secondly, Bhigma declared the first king, Mant, to have been 
created by Brahman. Thus he adheres to the divine origin of king- 
ship. It was with this divinely created king that the people entered 
into a contract. Canakya does not make men ion of any interference 
on the part of Brahma. 


Thirdly, Bhisma following Manu Smrti states that the people 





1 Plato’s Republic, Book 1, p. 39 
2 Eng. Trans. p. 26; cf, Manu, VI. 
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contracted to give Manu as taxes a fiftieth part of the increase in 
their animals and a tenth part of the net produce of their grains. 

On the other hand, Cainakya allows one-sixth of the grains and 
one-tenth of the merchandise to be given as taxes to the king. 

The ancient liberal system of taxation had been replaced by 
higher taxes before the establishment of the Mauryan dynasty. In 
the Buddhist literature too the theory is frequently found, Sumedha, 
the first king of the present age of the world was born a-sexually 
at a time when the people of the planet were suffering from all the 
evils and miseries of anarchy. The people approached him with a 
request to. protect them by being their king, He consented to be their 
ruler, Thereupon all the great men of the age assembled together and 
consecrated him as their ruler, As he was elected by all the great 
men, he was called Mahisammiata ic, “Elected by the Great.” This 
Sumedha is also popularly known as Manu, or Mahisammata Manu 
that is, “Mana elected by the Great," 

Now let us examine the Hindu doctrine in the light of the Western 
expounders of the theory of the social contract. Bhisma_ has taken 
the standpoint of Rousseau. Natural liberty is substituted by civil 
diberty by a “form of association which may defend and protect 


f 






himself and remains as free as before” This is a covenant of each 





with all. Kingship had not come into existence yet, There was 
no ruler, compact alone was the rule, It was the rule of law without 
the executive force, It-was that ideal state which so many of the 
Nihilists desire to establish in future. But it failed in the past and 
will fail in the future. 

We do not share the optimism of Hall when he says that “I can 
see the reign of Anarchy, when the law of mutual love suffices to 
secure justice to all, when society will be lawless because it is just."" 

Bhigma differs from. Rousseau in expounding the next stare of 
Statal evolution, The Hindu philosopher proceeds to propound the 
doctrine advocated by Locke. That state of social compact where 
every one was free being subject only to the restrictions of the volun- 
fary agreement, proved ineffective in course of time, The people 
agreed to submit to a single authority. They entered into an agree- 
ment with Manu whom they had elected as their king. Thus the 


1 Hall's Human Evolution, p, 7r. 
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monarch became a party to the contract and consented to hold office 
by virtue of his compliance with the terms of that agreement. Should 
the monarch violate these, the contract is dissolved. He is a resporn- 
sible ruler, answerable to the people for the defects of his administration, 
and liable to be deposed for breaking the compact. The people were 
then justified in entering into a new agreement with a new rier. 
This kind of compact accompanied by solemn oaths formed a sure 
basis of limited monarchy in Hindu society. 

It is now evident that theories of social contract as propounded 
by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke have all been happily amalgamated 
in the Hindu theory, Like Rousseau Indian philosophers propounded 
that the primitive state of nature was an era of idyllic felicity, In 
course of time, this blissful condition of simplicity, plenty, and happt- 
ness. was followed by Hobbesian “Bellum omnia contra omnes,” This 
<tate of universal. warfare was ended by the voluntary agreement 
of the people on the lines of Rousseau's social contract. That non 
ruler state too was ineffective in putting down anarchy. There- 
upon the people entered into a governmental pact of the type ex- 
plained by Locke, Hence Bhisma is not only the first discoverer 
of the Social Contract Theory, but his genius developed a doctrine 
which has the advantage of unifying the three aspects of the theory 
separately emphasized by Rousseau, Hobbes and Locke. 

To sum up then. It must have been evident now that the Hindus 
have given all possible eolutions to the problems of statal evolution, 
centuries before the ancient Greek philosophers or the modern thinkers 
like Hooker, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Rousseau, or Herbert Spencer 
speculated upon those questions. They followed both the deductive 
and historical methods in their discussions on the origin of law and 
political societies. : 

It is true that these ideas are blended with allegory, mythology, 
and ethics and are not represented in a systematic manner. Many a 
time they lie buried under debris of Pauranic mythology. The want 
of a system and a treatise has led to the belief in their non-existence. 
Vet it will be now admitted that their abstruse discussions reflect 
an extraordinary credit upon the Hindu thinkers who differentiated 
the atatal from the pre-statal condition and brilliantly anticipated 
all possible answers to the questions of the origin and justification 
of government, and of the subsequent stages of social evolution. 


BALAKRISHNA — 


The Kalinga Edict 
if 

Let us now take up the next sentence — 

Eiasa ca savasa mile anisulopé atulana ca niiryain, 

Here, taking asw/epe and fwlani in the sense of ‘want of  per- 
severance” and “hastiness," aniswlape and afalani have been 
taken in the sense of ‘perseverance’ and ‘avoidance of hastiness’, 
Hultesch reads ‘absence of anger’ in aniswlope, But mile has been 
taken by all scholars as a substantive in the sense of ‘root’, Here some 
difficulty arose in understanding the construction of the sentence by 
taking weii/e as a substantive, for then the sentence ends with ea, and 
nitipain (nitt tyam of Jau.) becomes an independent proposition, Senart 
concladed that “this mistiyam is repetition made by the stone-cutter” (Jind. 
Ant, 1890, p. 91, n. 14). To avoid this difficulty, Hultzsch has concluded 
the sentence in ea, Carrying affiyam (as mityim) to the next sentence. 
Prinsep preterred beginning with siti and ending with siya. Kern 
a. ooleengre with thts sentence, but has changed its form to sityim 

with a Ic e significance in the sense of ‘in polity and conduct”. 
Bibler has done the same thing, explaining the word asin the applica- 
tion of the maxims 6f government’ ‘Senart has followed them with 
the meaning “in moral training.” Bhandarkar, in his "Inscriptions of 
Asoka’, has ended the sentence with mffryam, but in his ‘Agoka’ he has 
tiken the word, like Hultzsch, with the next sentence. 

We have taken fsu/ope to mean ‘precipitate-giving-up,' so anasulope 
means ‘non-precipitate-giving-up,’ re, giving up which is not the ottcome 
of sudden exertions, and hence of a temporary character, but of a 
‘permanent nature, We have seen that in a previous sentence the word 

asnlopena has been used with isiye, so by anienlate the author of the 
edict here refers to the permanent cessation of énvy. But it refers to 
laziness (alasiyena and Ailamathena) also, We have seen that the 
destruction of idleness and sloth was also the object of the author of 
the edict, so by the word anisu/ope here it is meant that temporary 
destruction is not sufficient, but permanent cessation of these bad 
tendencies leads to success, So, by the single word anasulope the king 
refers to envy, sloth and idleness, By afwlani he refers to mithitl- 
iyena, TulanGya was used with that word, so by atulana here the 
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king means complete abstention from cruelty, ie. an act which is 
not qualified by any consideration or comparison of any kind, about 
which we have spoken with illustrations before. 

Then about aide, It may be taken as a substantive in the sense 
of ‘root’; so that ative anasulepe means ‘complete destruction in root,” 
In this case wifi ic. (maxims of moral conduct) is the subject in 
the sentence, and savara is in genitive case, connected not with 
mie, as has been taken by the scholars, but with andsulofe and afu/ana 
in apposition with az, 50, the passage can be rendered as follows 
The maxim of conduct is the complete destruction in root (of envy and 
sloth) and non-comparativeness (ic, complete abstention from cruelty) 
regarding all these (natural dispositions; such as envy, cruelty and 
idleness). 

Hultzsch like other scholars has conceived the idea of seven. disposi- si- 
tions,—envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of practice, laziness and 
fatigue. Then after saying that these dispositions may not arise in” 
the officers, he says that the roof of all this isthe aésence of anger and 
the avoidance of Aurry. The significanee of “of all this” is not quite 
clear in this translation. 

If it be argued that the means of getting rid of these dispositions are 
absence of anger and avoidance of hurry, even then we cannot see how 
the absence of anger and the avoidance of hurry can. make one iree 
from all the dispositions narrated above, Absence of anger can He 
doubt make a man free [rom anger, and from envy, and cruelty; to some 
extent, if that particular case only is considered in which anger leads 
to the destruction of life, But what about sacrificial cruelty ?_ Surely 
that is not the work of anger, or of hastiness. Again, how can absence 
of anger and avoidance of hurry kill laziness and want of practice ? 
On the contrary, we find that an angry man may rather get to work 
and give up laziness; and hastiness is an antedote to laziness and 
want of practice. 50, the rendering is faulty in this case. Moreover, 
we cannot find a single word used in this way. to signify an abstract 
idea of this nature anywhere in the edicts. Compare sayamrem, bhava- 
sudhim, dine, Aatayviats, dadhabhatita of the R. E. VI; daya dane, 
sace, sscaye of the P. E. LL; Fodhe, mine, rsy@, etc, of the PE, Ul. 
We also object to the taking of nitiyam as nityam when we have 
nifi iyam at Jaugada, and mifivam 18 distinctly clear at Dhauli. 

Let us now take up the next sentence, Hultzsch has adopted the 
following readings = 








ctu vatitaviye elaviye i 
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Jau. Eyam étlanve siya..,...sampchatite uthaya samchalifavye fa valifa- 

vipa pi elavipe fi. 

We find that the trace of this negative particle sa has been admitted 
by Senart, Cunningham, Kern, Biihler and other scholars, but not by 
Prinsep and Bhandarkar. Other important variations are wayrtavrye in 
the place of vatitaviye of the above noted texts, adopted by Senart, 
Bibler and Bhandarkar; and wsijaye of Bihler in the Jaugada 
version. 

Of the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada we find that of Jaugada 
is more distinct here as elsewhere. From all the versions available 
to us we are in favour of taking up the following mixed readings :— 

E yam hilamte siya (na) te samchalifu uthaye, samchalitaviye fu vajita- 
wipe pi etaviye pi, 

Yam is no doubt somewhat distinct at Jaugada, and we find that 
ithas been noted in the transcripts of Hultzsch, Cunningham and 
Bhandarkar. So we may say that this word was in the original 
manuscript. Jaugada has samchalttu wihaye, while at Dhauli we have 
‘Simply wgacha, the first being complementary to the second, as has 
been observed by Senart (/nd@. Ant, 1890, p. 91, nh. 15). Then there 
is difference of opinion about the negative particle. But whatever may 
be the variations, we find that the two texts of Dhauli and Jaugada 
speak about practically the same thing. 

Now, most probably this yam is an independent word iam, (like 
E iam of Dh. V. 36), the first letter # being dropped like that of 
many words so often used in the edicts. We think that here dyam 
has been used with the force of an adverb, in the sense of “thus 
or in this manner”, qualifying dvlamée in the sentence under 

- review. So, £ yam Ailamde siya means ‘who is thus oppressed’ 
(i. e. by the dispositions envy, cruelty and sloth). But even by 
giving up this contention, we lose nothing if we read FE Ailamie 
siya (as in Dhauli) in the sense of whoever is Oppressed. But the 
most important word is Avdamée, It has been taken in the sense of 
‘fatigued’ (in the administration of justice), but when we have seen 
that aiéiyam should go with the previous sentene, we cannot bring in 
the sense of ‘administration’ here. When we have the topic of dis- 
Positions running through the previous sentences, it is quite natural to 
Cannes Atlamée with those dispositions, and hence the sense should be 

oppressed’, not in the administration of justice, but with dispositions 

like envy, cruelty and sloth. Then, what should a man do who is thus 
oppressed? He should move to rise, walk and advance, i.e. he should 
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gradually try to gain moral strength. This is the middle path pointed 

out by the king. He has said that overzealousnes in, religious matters 

is bad, and he has also pointed out that success is impossible with envy, 
+ cruelty and sloth, and that complete destruction of these evil tendencies 
is the maxim of moral conduct. Now he points out the middle path 
of gradual exertions for those who are oppressed with evil tendencies, 
The word Affamfée is explanatory of palitidesam in the eighth line. The 
middle path lies between aéasma daipdhanantikain and this palrdrlesam, 
This is the textual, and therefore the most reliable, evidence to prove 
that Aamdtanam and fpalitiferam have nothing to do with common 
imprisonment or administration. | 

The translations which we offer of this sentence are these: — 

(Withon? the negative particle) 

(1) He, who is thus (with envy, cruelty and sloth) oppr 
move to rise, for one needs must move, walk and advance, 

( With the negative particle) yz) 

(2) He, who is thus (with envy, etc.) oppressed, will not move to rise 
(in the sense of he has not the power to move, so long as he is oppressed 
with envy, etc.) though one needs must move, etc. | 

In this case it is once pointed out that so long as a man is 
éppressed with envy, etc., itis useless for him to try to move, for he 
has not the power to do so, though one should move, walk and advance; 
but in the sentence without the negative particle it is simply pointed out 
that the man oppressed with envy, etc. should even try to move, the bad 
paralysing effect of envy, ete. not being particularly pointed out there. 
This makes no appreciable difference in the sense of the two readings, 
The last three words signifying movements bring in mind the figure of 
aman lying unconscious, say, from the effect of a shock. He then 
Gradually regains consciousness. We mark the first impulse of life 
in the movements of his limbs (indicated by semea/anam). Then, he 
attempts to walk, but from wearinesss is not steady, and in bewilder- 
ment cannot ascertain the right direction, so he walks hither and 
thither (indicated by wajifaviye), but when he regains strength and 
consciousness he walks right towards the goal (indicated by etaviya), 
So here we mark the first dawn of consciousness, an attempt to advance, 
and finally a movement towards the goal. The various stages of 
progress in moral exercise are here set forth in these terms, and the 
use of these three words are thus justified, - 
In his moral code the king has spoken about mastery over the 
Senses and purity of mind, getting rid of vice ; about compassion and 
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truthfulness, and about brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy 
leading to impiety. This is exactly what he speaks about in the Kalinga 
‘Edict. But above all he places implicit faith on exertions. The purpose 
‘of his Minor Rock Fdict I, was, as he says, to encourage the great and 
the small toexert themselves. Then, in the Rock Edict A he says 
that it is difficult to attain freedom from vice, whether by people af 
low or of high degree, save by the utmost exertions giving up all other 
aims. Is itnotexactly what he speaks here in the sentence under 
review? We are now in a position to understand his dhamma 
more clearly, Itaims at the moral and spiritual perfection af a 
person by gradual exertions, i. ¢., by following what he here calls 
the middle path. 

Now, we pass over to the next sentence :— 

Dh. Aevammeva ¢ dakheya tuphaka, tena vataviye, amnap ne dekhata, 
hevam ca hevam ca devinam ptyasa anusathi, 

Jau. Nitiyam eve dekheya, amna ne mifhapelaviye, Aevayp evan ot 
devanam piyasa anusathi, 

We find that there is periect agreement between the two texts. The 
significance of the third word ve of the Jaugada text has been hitherto 
misunderstood, It is the alternative form of ¢aphata, just as me is 

the alternative form. of aghaka, Ne has been used in the sense of “our” 
ey a cos at Jau. Sep. Il, to, where we find that it is @ 
substitute of aphaka of Dhauli. Lt has also been used in the sense of 
“us” at Dh, Sep. 11.5, and at Jau. Sep. 11.6. Thus, we find that 
the alternative forms of Sanskrit declensions of the pronoun of the 


first person have-been fully used by the author of the edicts. We need 


not, therefore, be surprised to find the alternative forms of the 
pronoun of the second person in the edicts. Here in the present case 
when we find that ve has been used in the place of s¢uphaka of 
Dh., we cannot but take it in the genitive case, possessing the pronoun 
e(yah), so that ¢ 4wphika, or eve means “who of you", and refers 
to the officers of the king. Hultzsch has taken ¢wpiiéa with the next 
clause fena vafaviye making it an accusative, but the use of ve before 
debkeya at Jaugada conclusively proves that it has nothing te do with 
the next clause, and that the sense of a genitive case can only be ascrib- 
ed to it. Thus, we find that the first parts of the texts at Dh, and Jav- 
are in complete agreement. Here devammeva of Dh. corresponds 
to mifiyam of Jau., and the next three words are almost similar, 

this difference that tupiiéa has been used after dekheya at Db. 
while its alternative form vg has been used before it at Jaugada. The 
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next clause, though it varies in wordings in the two texts, has 
the same sense in both of them. Jena vaetavipe has no corresponding 
word at Jaugada, but the effect of its omission has been counteracted by 
the use of the word «ijhapefaviye, By comparing the two texts we 
find that the sense of aeéfata must have been accommodated in mijyha- 
petaviye, for amaam ne being common to the two texts, we are 
left with no other alternative but to accept this view. So, “it should be 
said by him do not look to any other thing” is the another way 
of saying “He should make (others) not to think of any other thing”, 
nijhapetaviye being a verb of the tenth class with the long vowel 
of Whya shortened, as has been observed by Hultzsch in his Corpus, 
p. cix (with footnotes). So, the two texts can be rendered thus :-— 

Dh. Whoever of you will point out this (wi to others), it should. be 
said by him—do not look to any other thing ; stich and such is. 


the instruction of Devanampiya (thereby calling upon. the people in the 


name of the king to follow this precept with one-mindedness). 

Jau. He who of you will point out this niti(to others) should make 
(them) not to think of any other thing ; such and such is ete, (as before). 

This sentence with the previous one expresses the same sense 
as the last few sentences of the RE. X. There the king says that it is 
dificult to obtain freedom from vice save by utmost exertions, 
giving up all other aims. Here also the necessity of gradual exertions 
to get rid of evil dispositions has been pointed out in the previous 
sentence, but in the sentence under review here the obligatory character 
of following the precept with one-mindedness is set forth, So, 
there is nothing new in this sentence. Fal 

Hultzsch has divided the sentence into four parts :—{(1) Hevam- 
meva a dakheya, (2) tuphika tena vataviye, (3) duamaz dethata, 
(4) Aevain <a, etc. We cannot understand how the second part can be 
translated. as ‘he must tell you’; for the word fuphitka has been 
used in the edicts in the genitive case only, but not in the accusative, so 
‘t is doubtful that tupsasa is the — object— of the verb vataviye. 
Besides, the identification of ve of Jaugada as the alternative form of 
tiphika, at once does away with the chance of the word being 
taken with fena wataviye, Then about the reading af the word dnamame, 
We find that both Senart and Bhandarkar have read as aymam 
ne. Though Kern like Cunningham has read the first word as 
aganam, yet both of them have. clearly separated #2 (wo) from it at 
Dhauliy and in-the translation they have kept the idea of nega: 
tion there (/RAS., N.S, XL) pp. 386, 359, and Corpus, |p. 90). 
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Woolner has adopted the readings of amnap ne at Dhauli, and amna ne 


at Jaugada (Asota, part I, p. 23), as has been done by Bithler (ZDMG,. 


vel, 41, p.4). In the translations of Prinsep and Burnouf we also 
find that they have treated we asa separate word in the sense of mo, 
So, we find that these scholars do not support the transcription 
of Hultzsch. As we have already pointed out that mifiyam of Jau. 
isa counterpart of Aevaymeva of Dhauli, it is evident that this word 
should be read with the sentence following, but not with the previous 
| Then passing over the next seven sentences we come down to the 
eighth, wherein Asoka speaks about the object of this edict, and 
here also we take up the last part of the sentence :-— 

— Dh.—Nagala-janasa akasma palibodhe va akasma palikilese va no 
siya ti, 

- Here, the most important words are paittodhe and palikijese. 
Annotators have always been in difficulty to bring out the meaning of 
palibodhe. Childersin his Pai Dictionary says—It is probably the 
result of a confusion between fariredha and paribidha, it may perhaps 


= be adialectic variety of parididha. In Clough’s Sinhalese Dictionary, 


_ palibodha and palirodia ave given with the same. significations, and of 
_ the former, C 
 bodiia sal stituted for rudia, to produce, In the Pali Text- Society's 


Reader, SV. palibuddha, viz., dissimilation for pariruddhati (rudh) is 
most plausible, other explanations like Trenckner’s (notes 66 for pari- 
éidh, etc.) and Kern's (Toev, S. V. Ogh, jirbiotan, Ger, verdieten) 
are semantically not satisfactory"... So, we = find that scholars 
have always been in difficulty with this word, and no satisfactory 
explanation based on the etymology of the word has as yet been given, 
In literature the word has been sed in the sense of “obstacle, hin- 
drance, impediment, fetiers, ete”, but the derivations suggested by the 








scholars do not bring us directly to these senses, . It must, therefore, 


be admitted that there is something wrong somewhere, for the meaning 
that is ascribed to the word has not been shown to follow from. its 
etymology. But here in the sentence under review we have textual 
evidence to solve this difficulty. e+ 

7 This sentence stems to have apparent similarity with a previous 
one—Iyam ehapulise pi athi ye bapdhanam vi palikilesap va pipuain 
(Dh. Sep. I. 8), Here the two words damadhanam and palikilesam 
have been used side by side, just like palrbodhe and paltkilese used in, 


lough says that it is compounded of pali. revenge, and _ 
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this sentence. The similarity is so very apparent that even Senart ~ 
could not help remarking—"the word falifodie means “bond”, 
“fetter’. If there were need of a further proof of this, we have af 
irrefutable one in the present passage, in which palidodha is substituted 
as asynonym of the damdiana used above” (Ind. Ant, 1890, p. 93, 
n. 24). It is no doubt a very attractive identification, for, having 
falitiesa common in these two sentences, we have the word damdhanam 
before it in the former, while paltfot4e is in the same place in the latter, 
thus suggesting a substitution of synonyms. But we have seen that all 
attempts have hitherto been unsuccessful to trace the meaning of 
‘etter’ or ‘obstacle’ in the etymology of the word falfdedha, so 
it is not reasonable to jump into a conclusion without further 
circumspection, 

We find that this fa/ihedia has no connection with the word 
damdhanam of the seatence quoted above. The word atasma is the 
connecting link. We find that this word has been used with fendi 
nonitika in a previous sentence, and that atesma bandhanamniita 
means the manifestation of sudden religious zeal in turning a bernie 
by forsaking all worldly ties, or in other words, the manifestation of 
fartéodia thereby. Now, parisodia can be derived in the following 
manner :—sar (supreme) dodsa (knowledge),here pari is an augmenting 
adjective, as used in words like farifoga (full satisfaction), part-jafitia 
(supreme sacrifice), fartsuddha (extremely clean), ete. 

The word fod4a here admits of no other interpretations, and to 
connect it with ruddha, or bidta is wide of the mark. So, in @hasea 
paribedhe va akasmi paritilese va no siya ti, the city judiciaries are 
instructed to see on one hand that people may not manifest sudden 
religious teal by leaving home due to what is called here keen desire 
for supreme knowledge, and may not also fall a sudden prey to evil 
dispositions on the other, i, e. to insist upon their following the middle 
path between these two extremes by depending upon exertions for 
gradual progress. | | 

The words palikilese of this sentence, palikilesam of Dh, 8 noted 
above, and dv/amée of Dh. 12 have come from the same source and 
have been used here to mean the same thing i. ¢. the torture of dis- 
positions. About salsdodha, if there is still an iota of doubt about the 
significance of this term, it can be dispelled by. the following discus- 
sion, In the fifth Rock Edict at Girnar (also at- Shahbazgar hi accord: 
ing to Hultzsch) we have parigodha used instead of palibodha of the 
other versions. Wehave the satisfaction to see that “Thomas has _ 
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traced the substantive parigodha (desire) and the participle patiguddha 
(=purigridha) ‘desirous’ in Buddhist Sanskrit works (/.K.A.5.,99 ff)". 
Hultzsch has accepted this view, but has: translated the word in the 
gense of “freeing from desire for worldly life’. But we find that the 
idea of keen desire or excessive greed, as has been observed by other 
scholars, is expressed by this word. However, what is this desire 
for? Yhe phrase is dhapwna-yutinamp aparigediiya, Now, for the 
jhaminayutas to desire for further spieitual and moral perfection is a 
more reasonable interpretation than that of their hankering tor worldly 
life. So, we find here’ that keen desire for moral or spiritual perfection 
or in other words paltdodka, or overzealousness in religious matters, 
ae has been Said before, is meant here, but not the reverse of it, i.e a 
desire for worldly life. And hence afarigedia has been used as A 
synonym of apfaliodia and both stand for non-manifestation of 
excessive religious zeal. 

- But more about this in the next sentence of the R. E. V, 

 Bamdhanabadiasi patividhanaye apalibodhiye mokhiye a ete. 
Hultzsch, like other scholars, has rendered it as—‘They are occu- 
pied in supporting prisoners with money, in causing their fetters to 
be taken offand in setting them free, etc." Here, of course, the 
three words patividhaniye, apalibodhaye and mokhaye are in the dative 
case, but if they have here identical. application, we should have 
rably expected another conjunction like ca used between the 
fitst’ two, for inthe language of the inscriptions we find that 
the writers are very careful about the use of such conjunctions 
between words of the same class, The interpretation we offer is 
this :— 

For the purpose of making provision (not with money) for those 
who are bound in the bond of worldly attachment, these Mahamatis 
are engaged to dissuade them from manifesting overzealousness (apall- 
bedhaye) On one hand, and on the other, to effect their release (not 
from the prison of the king, bat from th: bonds of vices. and worldly 
attachments) by gradual exertions, as has been pointed out in. the 
Kaliiga Edict I. 

Here also we have the idea of following the middle path perfectly 
clear, The two words afalisedhiye ‘and moakhiye are correlated and 
hence we have only one ca used after the latter, but both of them 
stant! on the. basis of pattuidhaniye, signifying that this patfitdaina 
is to -be effected by efalihodéiye on one hand and mokhaye on 
the other, and herice no cz has been used after palividhinaye, This 
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is textual evidence for another verification of the real significance 
of palrbodha, . 

The next clause is Jyam anvdapdtam paydvati va, which means 
that the Dhammamahimatas should point out the middle path to the 
people for the reason (amudamdéa) of their having children, ete. That 
this is a parallel passage of Akasma fena bjamdhanamitita apne ca 
bakujane (vage bahuke—Jan.) daviye dukhivaté of the Kaliiga Edict is 
too clear to require an explanation, The sufferings of the relatives have 
there been advanced as a cause for dissuading people from showing 
averzealousness in religious matters; here also the same thing is said, 
though under different wordings. 50, we find that this éaquhana is 
not imprisonment in the prison of the king, but worldly attachment, 
from the bond of which the officers are instructed to release persons by 
pointing out the middle path, in the same manner &s- is done in the 
Kaliiga Edict I. a PP hs 

We have now seen that Asoka has used palibodha twice in the R- E. 





V, and once in the Kaliiga Edict I-with explanation: 
desiye and excessive religious zeal. The etymology of 
therefore, not be sought in radia or bidha, but in. dadta, which signi- 
fies knowledge, But in literature the word has been used to mean 
fetters, hindrance, etc, There is nothing to be wondered at this 
application, We have seen that in the edicts Asoka has spoken 
against paridod‘a for bringing unnecessary sufferings upon the relatives, 
ft is not therefore difficult to guess that due to these preachings 
paribodha came to be regarded as a thing not desirable for all, and 
the word thus must have fallen from its original significance from that 
time. Asoka has also clearly stated that mere paribodha cannot Oring: 
success, unless the evil dispositions are completely subdued, so paribodha 
without moral perfection is rather 4 hindrance to success. Having 
thus-lost its original significance, the word, it is not difficult to Guess, 
must have been used in the sense of hindrance in the Palt literature in 
later times, In the edicts there is at least another word which has 
suffered in significance in this manner. We mean the word Devarain- 
priya, In the edicts itis an honorific epithet of the king alias 
somewhat like “beloved of gods” or “his sacred majesty”, ! but ies ite 
literature the word is used to signify “a fool”, or "a sacrificial animal.” 
Hence there is nothing unusual in paridodha suffering change of 
meaning, We haye always: marked a,tendency to interpret the words d 
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af the edicts in the Buddhistic sense. But here is the word paribadha, 
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Even the most acute observer of Buddhism in everything of the edict 
will be forced to admit the non-Buddhistic sitnificance of pariéadha, 
if he cares to consider the texts, where the word has been used, along 

_ with the general significance of the edict and think of the substitution 
of the Kalifiga Edict I for the R.E. X, about which we shall discuss 
later on, 

_ When the administrators of the town are here instructed to carry 
out the instructions contained in this edict, it may be argued that 
something referring to the administration must be in this edict. 
We also find that in a previous sentence their occupation with many 
thousands of men is mentioned, so it is not improper to take damadAana 
and fatihilesa in the sense of imprisonment and torture. But the text 

_ f the edict stands in the way of accepting this view. Besides, we 
fined in the edicts that the officers of the king were engaged to propagate 
_ the Dhamma along with their other business, and some of the edicts in 
_ Which these officers are mentioned are absolutely religious, without 
having anything to do with the administration, In the Pillar Edict I the 
pulisa and the aylamahimitis are mentioned, yet that edict is a purely 
religious one; in the Minor Rock Edict I, which is also a sermon on 
éxertions, the Prince and the Mahamatas of Suvarnagiri, and those 
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of sila are mentioned, In the Rock Edict III, the Vutas, Rajuéasand 





bktimikes and other nikayds-are instructed to observe toleration among 
all sects, So, we find that the officers of the king performed dual 
functions, those of administration of the empire and of propagation of 
Dhamma. So, when the sagala-viyohalikas are called upon to perform 
a work, that need not necessarily be of administrative character, but 
may be of purely religious nature, as we have seen, other officers were 
also engaged in the same way, Thus the:mere mention of the officers 
of thé king in the Kaliiga Edict does not authorise us to interpret the 
edict in the light of the principle of administration and imprisonment, 

We, then, come up to the last sentence that we shall take Up, Vit, 
that in which Asoka speaks about the qualities of the mahdmatzs whom 
he proposes to send for the propagation of this itz The sentence is,— 
~ = Fakhakhase acamde sakAinilambhe hosati-—Dh. 

In dealing with this Senart has observed—"One difficulty, however, 
remains: What is the real drift of that enumeration of qualities 
belonging to the makamara, upon which stress has been laid by the 
king ?” (Zid. Amd, 1890, p, 93, 1, 25). ~ ane 
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We suggest that these three adjectives have been used to signify 
the nezation of three evil dispositons about which Asoka speaks in 
the sentence rsaya asulopena, etc. We have seen that in that sentence 
Asoka speaks about three dispositions, ie. those of envy, cruelty 
and idleness, but not of seven as has hitherto been understood, It 
is reasonable to suppose that in this sentence the king, in enumerating 
the qualities of the mahamitis, has purposely used these three words 
in negation of those dispositions. Letus now see how this supposi- 
tion of ours is supported by the text of the edict. Kern has taken 
akhakhase as equivalent to the Sanskrit akarkakah, Senart has ac- 
cepted this interpretation and has been followed by Hultzsch who-has 
qnoted a verse of the Dhammapada in support of this view (Corpus, 
p. 97, n. 8,), but the translation he has offered, ie. harsh, does not 
seem to be very happy with reference to the context Kern has re-- 
marked—the #4a in Ahathkase is due to the influence of the r in 
karkata (JRAS., N. Sy X11, p. 392) 0. i). In the Amarakosa- dictionary 
(3/75), we have—kakbhatam athinam krtiram hathoram nigthurane 
drdkem. in the annotation of this verse it is written —khakivadir itt 
hiamirabih, Aarkasan ft diteinatpapithah, So we find that nigthuranys 
(cf. withaliyena of the edict) is a synonym of fatthatam=thakthatam 
fof Northern India)=44athasam, owing to a confusion with the last 
syllable of the corresponding southern form 4arkaiam which is, however, 
the most current expression. 50, athakhase of the edict means 
anixtiwrah and hence one who is free from cruelty. 

Then about acanule (acande): The word cada comes from the 
root cadé with ac in the sense of rage. ln fact candah is-always at 
sociated with the idea of rage and anger. In the Raghwvaméa (2/49) we 
have canda used in the sense of anger. So, acamuje here signifies a 
person who is free from rage. Now, in the Mann Samhita (7/48) it-is 
Stated that Wrea is one of the eight. bad dispositions that arise from 
‘anger, so a man who is free from rage can never be subject to irga. 
Thus, acaywle should be translated here a3 a man who is free from the 
cause of irgi, We prefer this interpretation as it maintains a 
connection with the sentence isiya asulopena, ctc,, otherwise “free 
from anger” may do, and in that case the term has a wider application 
comprising many other things besides irqe From the cast of the 
edict in the Indian Museum, and from the impression supplied by 
Hultzsch in his Corgus, the next word of the sentence seems to be 
sekhintlambhe, as observed by Senart (Jud. Ant., 1890, p. 93, 1. 2 5) 
but not satéinilamése as adopted by Hultesch. Now, setdinalamohe 
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detent. the Sanskrit word sakyiparambialh, composed of sat 
akgina + dGrambhah. It is well-known that in Sanskrit dramdbhalh 


‘means exertion, so akginah @rambhah means non-~diminution of exertion, 


Bi: and sikgiparamohal means in Bahuvrihi compound the person who is 


associated with non-diminution of exertion. In this sense we may 
__take the word as referring to a person who is free from idleness and 
= sloth, which primarily brings about the ielaxation of energy, We think 
that the initial 2 of the word has been written as se, the horizontal 
stroke of si! being reversed by mistake. A/amésah here docs not mean 
7 ‘destruction of life.’ 
= So, the clause means—He who is free from cruelty, free from the 










cause of envy etc,, and free from idleness; thus signifying the negation 
> of the three dispositions envy, cruelty and idleness. 

At Jaugada we have also acamdam, which is thus common to the 
< two texts. Then Bihler, Senart, Bhandarkar, A. C. W Sones: and Kern 


o_o 
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read the next word as aféafafafa, but Hultzsch takes it as afta (usa)in, 
and the next word he reads as 4a, With aphal (usa) m followed by ¢a 

the word may stand for apffal (aha) fa. As a Bahuvrihi compound it 

means. @ person whore action does not become fruitless. For the sake 

of agreement with the corresponding version of the Dhauli text, we 

| — that the word in this form means a person who does not 

spoil the fruit of his action by idleness, for idleness stands in the 

-Wity of success, and perseverance wins it. It will then be a synonym 

of sek inilamble of the Dhauli text. and it should be observed that 

sath: ‘Be words have identical figurative applications here. The only 
word that now remains to be traced is vacanelz, as read by Biihler. 

4s the impression at this place is very indistinct, we find it impossible 

to verify the reading, but taking wacanele as the correct word, it ap- 

pears that the word has some connection with vraécana meaning cutting, 

from the root erase in the sense of cutting asunder. Then the second 

1 member of the compound. should be a word meaning cruelty, so 

‘in wacanele we expect to find a word signifying a person who lias 

cut off the tendency of cruelty. We can reasonably go no further, 
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TRASLATION 


Our explanatory rendering. 
A 

“See to this, then, the maxim 
of conduct is well laid down" 
(Bhandarkar). 
(What follows is the explanation 
Of sworkiti mitt). 

There is such an individual (ad- 
opted from the rendering of 
Senart) who is bound in world- 
ly ties, and who is tortured (by 
passions and habits). 

When this bond of wordly at- 
tachment (cl. bondage and 
misery of sin—Prinsep) is cut 
asunder by him all on a sudden 
fas indicated by his leaving 
home due to sudden religious 
zeal), his many relatives become 
“deeply grieved” (Smith), 
“Consegnently you should de- 
siré—what ?—to follow the mid- 
dle path” (Bhandarkar), i.e, (the 
path that is intermediate bet- 
ween turning a sudden recluse 
on one hand, and suffering from 
the tortures of bad passions 
and habits on the other: (from 
the bondage and misery of 
sin—Prinsep). 

(The secret of success does not 
lie in turning a sudden recluse, 
but in the freedom from bad 
passions and habits. So, one 
should remember that) success 
is impossible with the following 


dispositions—with temporary 
{non-permanent) giving up of 


T 


ire 


From Hultzsch's Corpus, 
B. 
Now, you must pay attention 
to this, although you are well 
provided for, 


It happens in the admuinistra- 
tion (of justice) that a single 
person suffers either imprison- 
ment or harsh treatment. 


In this case (an order) cancel- — 


ing the imprisonment (is obtain- 
ed) by him accidentally, while 
(many) other people continue to 
suffer, 


In this case you must strive to 
deal (with all of them) imparti-. 
ally. 


But one fails to act (thus) on 
account of the following dis- 
positions: envy, anger, cruelty’, 
hurry, want of practice, lazi- 
ness and fatigue. 


ig 
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envy, with cruelty of compari- 
son, (and) with non-retreating 
idleness and 





: ‘He ne ou should desire what? 





handarkar). 
The BR ie Badock lies in 
nontemporary (permanent) 
giving up in root (ie. complete 
eradication, used with reference 
to cruelty) of all these (disposi- 
tions, such as envy, cruelty 
and sloth). 
(But people there are, who are 
subject to such tortures, For 
them this is the advice), - He 
who is thus (with envy, cruelty 
and sloth) oppressed, will move 
boirise, for (with the negative 
‘particle, in. the sense of he has 
not the power to move, so long 
as he is thus oppressed, though) 
one needs musth move, walk and 
advance (i.e, by gradual exer- 
tions in moral training). 
(But this exertion must be 
undertaken with a fixed aim). 
Whoever of you will point out 
this (niti to others), it should be 
said by him—de not look to 
any other thing, such and such 
is the instruction of Devanam- 
piya (thereby calling upon the 








people in the name of the king 
- to follow 
‘exert themselves with one- 


this precept, and 
mindedness), 


been engraved here that the 


6 
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(You) must strive for this, that 
these dispositions may not 
arice in you. 

And the root of all this is the 
absence of anger and the avol- 
dance of hurry. 


He, who is fatigued in the” ad- 
ministration (of justice), will 
not rise; but one ought to 


move, to walk, and to advance. 


He who will pay attention to 
this, must tell you—see that 
f(y ou) discharge t the debt (which 
you owe. to the tking); such 
‘is the instruction of Devanar- 
piya, 





10 For this purpose has this lipi 10 For the following purpose has 


this rescript been written. here, 
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nagalaviyohalakas may strive (viz.) in order that the judicial 


at all times-that the people may officers of the city may strive 
not manifest sudden religious at all times (for this}, (that) 
zeal (by leaving heme}, and neither undeserved fettering 
may not at the same time nor undeserved harsh treatment 
suffer the sudden tortures (of are happening to (men), 


bad tendencies). 





tt And for this purpose [ shall 1 And for the following purpose 
send out every five years |a I shall send out every five years 
Mahamatra) who is free from (x Mahamatra) whe will be 
cruelty, free from the cause of neither harsh nor fierce (but) of 
anger, and free from idleness, gentle actions. 
etc, 

POSTSCRIPT 

We find that this Separate Edict I is simply a sermon on gradu 


moral improvement effected by giving up vices like envy, cruelty 


and idleness with one-minded attention. In this respect, it breathes 


forth the same Sentiments expressed in the Rock Edict X. We here 
quote from V. A. Smith's Aseka (third edition) wherein we find perhaps. 


the best rendering of the text, “Whatsoever exertions His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King makes, all are for the sake of the life 
hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, and that peril 
is. vice, Difficult, verily, it is to attain such freedom, whether by 
people of low or of high degree, save by utmost exertion, giving up 
all other aims,’ The Separate Edict I is rather more elaborate on 
these points. The Rock Edict X simply makes a general statement 
in sakale apaparisrava asa. Esa iu parisrave ya apumham, but the 


Separate Edict I explains this with illustrations. Beginning with Imehi- 


cu jatehi no sampatipayaii, De, with certain natural dispositions success 
is impossible (cf. dukarain tu Aho efam, ic. itis difficult to attain this 
freedom from vice, of the R,.E, X). Mark that: the two expressions 
aim at almost the same thing, the edict speaks about the complete 
destruction of vices like envy, cruelty and idleness, and then it says 
E kilamte siya etc. whereby the necessity of exertions is - established 
as indicated by parthdrama of the R.E.X. The idea of one-minded 
attention. indicated by savamy partcajipa of the RE.X is expressed 
in the Separate Edict | by Hevammeva e dakhiye tuphaka tena vataviye 


aninam ne dekhata, The Rock Edict X refers to the other world ool ; 
once, but we have repeated references to svagaip in the Separate J dict 
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1 with clear indication of the line that one should follow for this 
purpose. So, the Separate Edict I is practically an elaborate com- 
thentary of the R.E.X. 
Now, abowt the Separate Edict II. This edict is nothing but 
“® sermon on dhwmma vifaya. Herein Asoka instritets his officers 
as to how they should conquer or gain the confidence of avspittnam 
_amyptinam, The Rock Edict XIII also speaks about this dhamma 
vijaya. There the chief aim of Asoka is to point out the superiority 
of this kind of conquest over the conquest made by force of arms, In 
order to illustrate this with examples he has alluded to his military 
conquest of Kaliiga taking particular care to point out the evil effects 
of such conquests, and advising his sons and grandsons not to think 
Of new conquests effected by force, But in the Separate Edict Il, he 
has pointed out the means of dkanpma vijaya, We, therefore, find that 
these two edicts really deal with the same subject, the Separate Edict 
If clearly explaining the means of dhantma tyaya which was simply 
_ Mentioned in the R.E.XII[, but not sufficiently explained there. 
The object of alluding to the conquest of Kaliiga so elaborately in 
the RLECXITI can. thus be clearly understood when that Edict is pead 
with the Separate Edict Il, This is also the reason why the latter 





on -* 





Was engraved at Kalitiga it the place of the R.E.XIII, 


: Now, about the lumbering of these two separate edicts. We think 
Prinsep is perfectly justified in his numeration, Separate Edict I 
being a substitute of the Rock Edict X should reasonably be numbered 
I, but the other being the substitute of the Rock Edict XIII should 
be numbered If, This we can say from the internal evidence of 
these two edicts, and numeration should properly be based on_ this 
principle. But the edicts have been engraved at Dhauli and Jaucada 
without taking care to preserve this order. Perhaps greater importance 
was attached to the Separate Edict I, and hence the whole of the left 
column was reserved for this edict at Dhaull, At Jaugada we also find 
that this edict has been put into prominence by shifting it to the left, 
But this does not prove that the edicts should be numbered by obsery- 
ing the manner of engraving in two particular places only (as sug- 
gested by Cunningham in his Corpus, p. 20, and supported by other 
scholars) without taking into considerartion the order of the whole 
series of edicts to which they belong, and which have been engraved 
at other places, 
We have another most important suggestion to make here, We 
find that towards the end of the R, E. [X, the texts of Girnar, Dhauli 
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and Jaugada differ from those of Kalsi, Shihbazgarhi and Mansehra, 
Now, what is the cause of this difference and similarity? In order 
to find this out, we have to look to the inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. We find that the Rock Edicts XI, XII, and XIII were not 
inscribed at those two places, but the two Separate Edicts were added 
to the series engraved there, These omissions and additions are un 
doubtedly not accidental. When those responsible for the Dhauli 
and Jaugada inscriptions decided to leave out the Rock Edicts XI, 
XII, and XIII from the whole series, they counteracted this omission 
by the introduction of the two Kalitiga Edicts, and by changing the 
texts of the Rock Edict IX towards the end in such a way that the 
new text might satisfactorily account for the omission uncovered by 
the new Kaliiga Edicts. Now, we have seen that the Kalitga Edict I 
here stands for the R. E. X,and the Kaliiga Edict [1 for the R. E, 
XIII, so, of the three edicts omitted, the Rock Edicts XI and XII 
remain to be represented, and this was done by the new text of the 
R. E.1X. The Rock Edict XI is simply a sermon on almsgiving 
and liberality, and the Rock Edict XII, though it principally deals 
with toleration and concord, also speaks about gifts and reverence 
(vide the first sentence of the edict), The new text of the R. E. 4X, 
is nothing but a sermon on liberality, and thus it deals with the same 
sibject treated in the R. E. XI, and in the first part of the R. FE. ATL 
Even there is substantial agreement in the composition. Compare Va 
iu ¢tarisam asti dinam........yarisayy dharamadinam (G. 1X, 7), with 
Niasti etarisam dinam yirisam dhammadinam of the R. E. X1.(G, X1 
1), and Sadhu danaw(G IX. 7) with Sidsn dixam (G, AL 2), and - 
Idan kacays idam sadhu iti (G. 1X, 8), with Jdam sidha iday 


datavpam (GX. 3). Even “therefore should a friend, lover, relative , 





or comrade exhort saying—this ought to be done, this is excellent,” 
of the new text of the Rock Edict IX (G, DX, 7-8) reems- sto 
be an echo of “this ought to be said by father, son, brother, friend, 
or comrade, nay, even by a neighbour—this is excellent, this ought 
to be done” of the Rock Edict XI (G, XI, 3). The instructions 
about the proper treatment of slaves and servants, and of _hearken- 
ing to father and mother, etc. of the Rock Edict XI, (G. XI, 2-3) 
are Micre repetition of similar sentiments expressed in the Rock 
Edicts Il and IX, Besides, we have this matter already dealt with 
in the earlier part of the R. E, IX (G. EX. 4-§), and hence it was not 

onsidered necessary to repeat it in the latter part of the same Edict, 
It. ‘will ‘thus a ilens how the Rock Edict XI has been mostly Sta 
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corporated in the new text of the BR. E. IX. Now, about the Rock 
Edict XU. It deals with toleration and concord, a subject which 
had already been touched upon by the Rock Edict VIL It says— 
“The king desires that in all places men of every denomination may 
abide, for they all desire mastery over their senses and purity of mind,” 
This lays down the principle of toleration deait with in the Rock Edict 
XI, and supports the principles of “the growth in the essence of the 
matter” discussed therein. The Rock Edict VII was, therefore, con- 
sidered sufficient for the pupose of the Rock Edict XII, so far at least 
as the Kaliiga country was concerned, and hence no addition of a 
new text was considered necess; vy for K. E, XII. 

SiS: the Rock Edict XITL, it can be said that it contains a vivid 
description of the sufferings of the people of Kaliiga during the war, 
and hence it could not be agreeable to the people of that country to 
be reminded of an unfortunate past event. It was, therefore, statesman- 
like not to engrave this edict at Kalifiga. But its place was talfen 
up by the Kalitiga Edict II, which deals with dhammavijara, pointing 
out the means of securing the fove and confidence of the people, as 
was absolutely nece:sary for pacifying a newly conquered country. 
The selection was thus made with a purpose, 

We now find how the omission of the Rock Edicts. XI, XI and 
-XILL has been made up by the Kaliiga Edicts and by the new text 
of the R.E, 1X, Bat why this new text should be added to the RB. E. 
IX, arc not to the Rock Edict X is an important point which engages 
our attention! We find that the Rock Edict X hag not been omitted 
at Kaliiga, so there was no necessity of the Kaliiga Edict I to be 
engraved there, for the latter is practically an elaborate copy of the 
former, This is ta be observed -that at the beginning of the series 
engraved at Dhauli and Jaugada ie, at the begininng:of the Rock Edict 
[ engraved there, we have two additional words Kéapimgalasi pavatast 
which are not found in the texts of G;KeS:and M. The real signi- 
ficance of the additton of these two words has not yet been clearly 
understood. This shows that the seléction of the series engraved at 
Dhauli and Jaugada was specially made for those two placee, but not 
for any other place. The necessity of such selection can also be 
understood when we find that some edicts were- omitted, while others 
were added and texts changed. At the time af selection it was per- 
haps decided to omit the Rock Edict X alsofrom the series engraved 

in those two places, and hence the new text was added towards 
the end of the R.E.1X. Had the omission of the R, &, X- not 




















R. E. X which has no connection whatsoever with administs 
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been decided upon the new text would have been added to the R. E. X 
and there would have been no necessity of the Kalifga Edict I. We 
thus find that the original intention was to omit the Rock Edicts A- 
XIII from the Kalitiga series, but the Rock Edict X was retained by - 
mistake. It is also possible that both the Rock Edict X and the Kalinga 
Edict I were engraved at Kalitga, because they were considered supple- 
mentary to one another, the latter being looked upon as a commentary 
of the former, the connection between these two edicts being perfectly 
clear to the authority. This is the strongest proof against the taking of 
bamdhanam and palikifesam of the Kalinga Edict I in the sense of 
imprisonment and torture by the officers, for, from the foregoing dis- 
cussions it is perfectly clear that they were not used by the authors 
of the edicts in those senses, and that the Kalitiga Edict I is nothing 
but a sermon on morality, as it is an explanatory commentary of the 
trative impri- 
sonment and tortures. But there is another most interesting point to be 
discussed in this connection. We know that the texts of Girnar, 
Dhauli and Jaugada form a distinct group with substantial agreement 
towards the later part of the R. E. 1X, where new text was necessary 
at Dhauli and Jaugada to counteract the omission of the Rock Edicts 
Xl and X11. But Girnar does not omit these two edicts, for, it has 
the Edicts I-XI1V engraved there in perfect serial order, and hence 
it had no necessity of a summary statement like those of Dhauli and 
Jaugada at the end of the R. E, IX. What is thus justified in the 
case of Dhauli and Jaugada is redundant in the case of Girnar, yet we 
find the same added to the R. E. IX engraved there: Dots it not 
signify that the authorities, responsible for the Girnir inscriptions, 
received a copy of the edicts after the plan and texts of the Kalinga 
Edict had been definitely settled, and that the new text of the R. 
E. IX was by mistake forwarded to Girnar, and that Girnar inscrip-- 
tion is later in date than those of Dhauli and Jaugada? This is an 
instance of “the blunder of the writer” alluded to in the R. E. XTV, 
just as the Kalinga Edict I and the Rock Edict X show how one 
text has been “sometimes condensed, sometimes expanded,” and how 
“everything is not brovght together everywhere.” 


MANINDRA MouHAN Bose 
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The Origin and Development of Numerals 


li 
TV. THE USE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NUMERALS AMONG 
THE ARABS 





With the accession of the Abbasides, long before the Muhammadan 
influence spread through Arabia and Persia, passion for learning, 
especially astronomy and mathematics, grew up with the Arabs, The 


mathematical knowledge of the Arabs rested upon the Elements of 
Euclid, which, immediately on being translated into Arabic, was | 
enthusiastically studied by them, and on which they made considerable | 


advances, In the oth century .D,, they borrowed from the Tndians 
their decimal system, numerals and arithmetic, At the instance 
of the Caliph Manun (about 280 a.H.) the mathematician Muhammad 
ibn Musa, commonly called Khowarizimi, wrote a short Algebraical 
treatise which gave the best known and most useful illustrations drawn 
_from everyday problems of life. This: treatise first introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of Algebra. The Latin translation of Khowari- 
“imi served as a manual to the European scholars of the 16th cen- 
tury supplying to them knowledge of Algebra earliest in point of 
time,? : | 

From that time onward, there were numerous /\rabie writers upon 
arithmetic, as that subject occupied one of the high places among 
the sciences, but most of them did not feel it necessary to refer to 
the origin of the symbols, the knowledge of which might well have 
been taken for granted. 

The earliest Arabic documents containing the numerals are two 
manuscripts of 874 and 888 a.p.? They appear a century later in’ 
a work written at Shiraz in 970 A.D. There is also an early trace of 
their use on a pillar recently discovered ina church, apparently des- 
troyed as carly as the tenth century, not far from the Jeremiah Monas- 


1 Literary and Scientific Activities under the Caliphate by 
S. Khoda Buksh, 


? Karpinski, Hindu Numerals in the Fibrist, vol. XI (3) 
pp. r21ff, 
‘ 
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tery in Egypt, A graffito in Arabic on this pillar has the date 349 
A.H., which corresponds to 961 A.D.1 For the dating of Latin docu- 
ments the Arabic forms were used as early as the thirteenth century, 
In fact, it was from the eighth century that progress of learning began 
with the Arabs; from the eighth century to the thirteenth century 
Muhammadism was to the western world what Rome and Athens 
and the ITtalo-Hellenic influence generally had been to the ancient 
civilisation. Mr. Libri, in his Histoire des Mathematiques, says, 
“lf they did not possess the spirit of invention which distinguished 
the Hindus and the Greeks, they at least possessed the virility of a 
new and victorious people, with a desire to understand what others 
had accomplished, and a taste which led them with equal ardour to 
the study of algebra and of poetry, of philosophy and of language,”* 

Mr, Fleet says that the method of calculation by abacus spread 
from India to Arabia, It isto be noted that the debt the Arabs 
are said to owe to Hindu mathematicians for their arithmetical nota- 
tion is closely connected with the question of the existence of the 
abacus in ancient India. The gobar numerals of the Arabs are 
said to be derived more or less from the abacus. Mr. G. R. Kaye® 
has pointed out that while various writers have said that the abacus 
was in common use in India, they have not given any proof of their 
assertion, He accepts no doubt that a form of abacus is now in use 
in India but that fact, he says, does not enable us to affirm that the 
appliance dates from any early times in India. What is wanted is 
distinct evidence and Mr, Fleet* draws our attention to a passage 
which perhaps yields such evidence. The passage is found in the 
Divyavadina which is regarded as dating generally from before a.D. 
100, though parts of it may be placed two centuries or more later, 
It is in chapter 19, entitled Jyotiska@vadina (ed, Cowell and Neil, 
p. 262i) ; the story begins thus:— 

“There lived in Rajagrha a rich householder named Subhadra, 
who greatly favoured the Nirgranthas (the Jains). On a certain occa. 
sion Buddha, wandering through Rajagrha for alms, came to Subhadra's 


1 Archaeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
1908-1909, London, 1910, p, 18. 
2 Libri, Histoire des Mathematiques, vol. I, p. 174. 
3 J. A. S. B., 1908, PP. 293-297. 
4 J. R.A.S, tort, pp. 519-21. 
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house, and in the course of conversation told Subhadra that his wife 
was about to bear a son who would devote himself to the Buddhist 
faith and attain the condition of an Arhat. The interview was wit- 
nessed by a person named Bhirika who was the owner of a charitable 
hall, and was entitled to expect that Buddha should have applied 


to him for alms rather than to Subhadra.. When Buddha, having 


his alms-bow! filled by Subhadra, had gone away, Bhirika went 
to Subhadra, and asked what had occurred, Subhadra explained. 
‘Then we are told (p. 263, line 8):—a qftet afea anata ago aetet 
wataqerer, (He, Bhiirika, who was skilled in ganifra, took a 
svefavearna and began to count or calculate.), 

The upshot was that Bhiirika confirmed the prediction. It is 
clear that Bhorika was an adept in making and testing predictions 
by means of calculations, The editors, regarding him as an astrologer, 
have explained “ganitra” in their index of words as meaning “an astro- 
loger's instrument, an abacus," and “gvetavarna™ as meaning also 
“an astrologer’s instrument.” The appropriate meaning of Avetavarni, 
lit. “having a white colour” is “chalk,"” as assigned to it in Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, Now what is the meaning of ganitra? 
Gamitra is formed with the suffix fra, The rule 3. 2. 184 of Panini 
teaches us the use of this suffix in the sense of instrument to form 
: Sa anitra, ‘an instrument for digging,’ aritra, ‘acrudder,’ 
 laviten;: fa: siélele,’ srk: tai: ata This gives an appropriate 
meaning to Ganitra which éxplains the above passage thus:— 

“He, Bhirika, being skilled in the use of the appliance for 
counting (of abacus) took a piece of chalk and began to count or 
calculate.” 

This distinctly suggests the use of some form of the abacus in 
the shape of a board—the well-known pAa/asa’—coloured black and 
ruled ready for use so that calculaions could. be made on it with a 
piece of chalk. This gives, according to-Mr. Fleet, a documentary 
evidence of the use of abacus in ancient India. This was stirely the 
father of the system of gobar or dust numerals. The significance of the 
term gobar is doubtless that the numerals were written on the dust 
abacus, It has been stated by Al-Biruni that the Hindus often perform-+ 
ed numerical computations in the sand. The term is found as early as 








circa 950 in the verses of an anonymous writer of Kairwan, in which 


1 See Buhler, Indian Paleography, pp. §, sec, 37, ¢. 
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the author speaks of one of his works on gobar calculation, From 
the tenth century the Arabs used these gobar numerals and they knew 
the numerals as Indian forms, It is, therefore, certain that the Arabs 
used the gobar forms before the later numerals reached them in 773 
AD. The gobar numerals varied more or less, but substantially they 
were of the following forms (read from right to left}:"— 


ee 7 0S ee 


Uo © w 
Sa Sa NI 
het a 
a 


OS 
Ep SGN. <C 
ss & OT, 4 
1S ew 





63859694224 


The first definite trace that we have of the introduction of the 
system of numerals into Arabia dates from 773 A.D. At that time 
the second Abbasside Khalif Al-Mansur was ruling and an Indian astro- 
nomer visited his court bringing with him tables of the planets accord- 
ing to the mean motions, with observations relative to both Solar 


and Lunar Eclipses and the ascension of the signs; these were trans- 
lated into Arabic at the Khalif's command by Muhammad Bin Ibrahim 
AlbFazari.? Al-Khowarazmi and Habash (Ahmed ibn Abdallah, died 
¢, 870) based their well-:nown tables upon the work of ALFazari. [ft 
may be asserted as highly probable that the numerals came at the same 
time as the tables. They were certainly known a few decades later, 
and before $825 A.D., about which. time the original of the Algoritmi 
de numero inderam was written, as that work makes no pretence 
of being the first work to treat of the numerals, The three writers 


1 Silvestre de Sacy gives the ordinary modern Arabic forms, 
calling them /matan. 
2 Colebrooke, Essays, vol. 1H, p. 504. 
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mentioned above cover the period from the end of the eighth to the 
end of the ninth century and the historians Al-Masudi and Al-Biruni 
followed quite closely, One document cited by Woepcke is of special 
interest since it shows at an early period, 970 A.D, the use of the 
ordinary Arabic forms alongside the gobar. The title of the work 
is interesting ani Beautiful Problems on Numébers copied by Ahmed 
ibn Muhammad (951-1024) from a work by a priest and physician, 
Nazir ibn Vann alQuas (died c. 990)! It was Al-Khowarizmi who 
appreciating at once the importance of the position system brought 
from. India. wrote an arithmetic based upon these numerals, and 
this was translated in the time of Adelhard of Bath (c. 1130). This 
system used by Al-Khowarizmi found its way into Europe through 
the Latin translation. 

In this way when the importance of the place value was appre- 
ciated by the Arabs, the complete system of modern Arabic numerals 
grew up: 


Berges BALDY 


The Arabs, however, did not adopt the circle, since it bore some 
resemblance to the letter “five” of their system. The earlist Arabic 
“#ero known is the dot, used in a manuscipt of 873 A.D. Sometimes 
both the dot and the circle are used in the same work having tlie 
same meaning, which is the case in an Arabic Ms., an abridged 
arithmetic of Jamshid, 982 Am. (1575 A.D). As given in this work 
the numerals are 


OAV OS™ Hig 

| have already stated that the Hindus called the zero Siinya or void, 
This passed over into the Arabic as assifr or sifr. When Leonardo of 
Pisa wrote upon the Hindu numerals he spoke of this character a5 
zephirum. Maximus Planudes called it tziphra, The English cipher 
or zero, French chiffre, is derived from the same Arabic word asailr. 

i have already cited the various forms of gobar numerals, an 
examination of which will show that the 5th form resembles to a great 
extent the modern Arabic numerals, except that there is no sign 
for zero in the gobar system. The sign for zero was added much 


: DE, Smith and L, C, Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals. - 
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later when the Arabs came to appreciate the importance of place 
value from the Indian mathematicians. They fnally adopted the 
modern numerals and belped to introduce them into Europe. 


V. THE INTRODUCTION AND SPREAD OF THE NUMERALS IN 
EUROPE INDICATING A SOLUTION OF THE HINDU- 
ARABIC QUESTION 


We have dealt with the origin and growth of Hindu numerals 
and also the use of the numerals among the Arabs ; here we shall 
take up the question of their introduction into Europe, a solution of 
which, we are led to believe, helps the solution of the Hindu-Arabic 
question of the numerals. | 

“Qne theory is that the Hindu system of numerals, without the 
zero, early reached Alexandria (450 A.D.), and that the Neo-Pytha- 
gorean love for the mysterious and specially for the oriental led to 
‘ts use as something bizarre and cabalistic, that it was then passed 
along the Mediterranean, reaching Davius Beethius in Athens or in 
Rome, and the schools of Spain, being discovered in Africa and 
Spain by the Arabs even before they themselves knew the improved 


system with the place value"! Another theory has been set forth _ 


by Bubnov that the numerals found their way in Europe from ancient 
symbols used on the abacus, but that the zero was of Hindu origin.* 
The latter theory is not tenable in the light of what has been said 
in previous chapters. 3 

The Spanish forms of the numerals were called the huriif al- 
cobar, the gobar or dust numerals, as distinguished from the hurif 
al-jumal or alphabetic numerals, The signification of the term gobar 


is doubtless that these numerals were written on the dust abacus, 


this plan being distinct from, the counter method of representing 
numbers. .Al-Biruni states that the Hindus often perfomed numerical 
computation in the sand. | 
The gobar numerals themselves were first_made known to Europe 
by Silvestre de Sacy, who discovered them in an Arabic manuscript 
from the library of the ancient abbey of St. -Germain-des-Prés. The 





1 DE, Smith and LC, Karpinski, The Hindu Arabic Numerals. 
2 Bubnoy, Origin and History of our Numerals (Russian), 


1908, ‘ 
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system has nine characters, but no zero, A dotabovea character 


indicates tens, two dots hundreds, and so on, § meaning 50, and et 


meaning 5,000. When we consider that the dot is found for zero in 
the Bakhsali manuscript' and that it was used in subscript form in 
the Kitab al-Fihrist? in the tenth century, and as late as the sixteenth 
century, although in this case probably under Arabic influence, we 
are forced to believe that this form may also have been of Hindu 
origin. The fact seems to be that the Arabs did not immediately 
adopt the Hindu zero, because it resembled their 5; they used the 
superscript dot as serving their purposes fairly well; they may, indeed, 
have carried this to the west and have added it to the gobar forms 
already there, just as they transmitted it to the Persians, Further 
more, the Arab and Hebrew scholars of Northern Africa in the tenth 
century knew these numerals as Indian forms, for a commentary on the 
Safar Yesirah by Abu Sahl ibn Tamin (probably composed at Rair- 
wan, ¢. 950) speaks of "the Indian arithmetic known under the name 
of gobar or dust calculation"® The Indian use of subscript dots 
to Indicate the tens, hundreds, thousands etc, is established bya 
passage in the Kitab al-Fihrist (987 A.D.) in which the writer discus- 
ses the written language of the people of India. 

‘The gobar numerals varied more or less, but were substantially 
as those shown on page 359 above. 

These fumerals resemble modern numerals much more 
closely than the Arab numerals do. 

How did these gobar numerals reach Boethius and Europe ? Cer- 
tainly along trade routes with the merchant people trading in India. 
Even in very remot? times, before the Hindu numerals were sculp- 
tured in the cave of Nana Ghat, there were trade relations between 
Arabia and India. Indeed, long before the Aryans went to India 
the great Turanian race had spread its civilisation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus. At a much later period the Arabs were the 
intermediaries between Egypt on the west, and the farther Orient. 
The Romans also exchanged products with the East. Horace says 
“q busy trader, you hasten to the farthest Indies, fying from poverty 
Over S€a, Over crags, over fires,’ 

There may be another theory of the spread of numerals in Europe. 
With the sbeoarest of Buddhism, severals centres of learning grew 





i Possibly as early as the third century A.D. | pean 
2 Ascribed by the Arabic writer to India. a= 
3 Reinaud, Memoire sur |’ Inde, p, 399. | 
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up in India which attracted scholars from China, Persia, Central 
Asia, Greece and other far off countries. In 62 4.D., the then Chinese 
Emperor sent an ambassador to India. So that it was entirely pos 
sible for the numerals of the Punjab to have worked their way to 


_ western countries through Afganistan and Persia at that early date. 


As regards the Arabs, in the fifth century they traded by séa 
with India and even with China, and Hira was an emporium for the 
wares of the East, so that any numeral system of any part of the 
world could hardly have been isolated. Long before the activity'of 
the Arabs, ships sailed from the Isthmus of Suez to all the commer- 
cial ports of Southern Europe and up into the Black Sea. Hindus 
were found among the merchants who frequented the bazars of 
Alexandria, and Brahmins were reported even in Byzantium, The 
Gulistin of the Persian poet Sadi contains such a passage — mds 

“Il met a merchant who owned one hundred and forty camels, 
filty slaves and porters, He answered to me: ‘I want to carry 
sulphur of Persia to China, which in that country, as I hear, bears 
a high price ; and thence to take Chinese ware to Roum; and irom 
Roum to load up with brocades for Hind; and se to trade Indian 
éteel to Halib. From Halib I will convey its glass to Yeman, and 
carry the painted cloths of Yeman back to Persia.”* Still another 
certain route for the entrance of the numerals into Christian Europe 





was through the pillaging and trading carried on by the Arabs on ~ 


the northern shores ef the Mediterranean, As early as 652 AD) iv 
the thirteenth year of the Hejira, the Muhammadans descended upon 





the shores of Sicily and took much spoil. It is therefore reasonable 


to conclude that in the Middle Ages as in the time of Bosthius, it 
was a simple matter for any enquiring scholar to become acquainted 
with such numerals of the Orient as merchants may have used for 
Warehouse or price marks,* e 

To sum up, therefore, there was abundant intercourse between 
the East and the West for some centuries before the Hindu numerals 
appear in any manuscripts in Christian Europe. The numerals must 
of necessity have been known to pease traders in a-country like Italy 
at least as early as the ninth century, and probably even earlier, but 
there was no reason for preserving them in treatises, Therefore 





I Gulistan-Sadi, a at Shiraz in 1193. He himself travelled 


from India to Europe. 
z D. E. Smith and L. C, Karpinski, Hindu Arabic Numerals, - 
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when a man like Gerbert (afterwards Pope Sylvester 11 from 999 to 
1003) made them known to the scholarly circles, he was merely des- 
cribing what had been familiar in a small way to many people in 
a different walk of life. 

In the 12th century A.D. four Englishmen: Adelhard of Bath 
(c. 1130), Robert of Chester (c. 1143) William Shelley, and Daniel 
Morley (1180) are known' to have journeyed to Spain in the twelfth 
century for the purpose of studying mathematics and Arabic. Adel- 
hard of Bath translated from Arabic into Latin Al-Khowarazimi’s 
astronomical tables, while Robert of Chester is known as the trans 
lator of Al-Khowarazimi’s algebra. ‘The earliest trace of computation 
with Hindu numerals in Germany is an Algerismus of 1143, now 
in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna, It was about the same time that 
Rabbi Abraham ibn Meir ibn Ezra of Toledo wrote a book called 
the Safar ha-Mispar, the Book of Number, in the Hebrew language. 
Probably he acquired his knowledge of the Hindu arithmetic in his 
native town of Toledo. 

Of all the medizval writers, probably the one most instrumental in 
introducing the numerals to the scholars of Europe was Leonardo 
eT Pisa. But more popular were the treatises of Alexander de Villa 
‘Dei (c. ae A.D.) and John of Halifax (Sacrobosco, c. 1250 A.D.) 
‘who were onsible for the rapid spread of the numerals among 
the common people, Sacrobosco’s work was of special interest in- 
asmuch as the extended use of this work made the term ‘Arabic 
numerals’ commonly known. In the intgeduction itis stated that this 
science of reckoning was due toa philosopher named Algus, whence 
the name algorismus, and in the section on numeration reference 
is made to the Arabs as the inventors of this science. Though some ol 
the commentators were aware of the Hindu origin of the numerals, 
they took the text as it stood; and hence the belief that Arabs were 
responsible for the invention of the numerals gained rush gyONBe in 
Europe. 

In Europe the complete system with the zero was derived from 
the Arabs in the r2th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known by the name of Algorithmus. This word is noth- 
ing more than a transcription of Al-Khowarizmi as was conjectured 
by Reinaud, and has become plain since the publication of a unique 





1 Wallis, Algebra, 1685, p. 12 seq. 
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Cambridge manuscript containing a Latin translation, perhaps by 
Adelhard of Bath, of the lost arithmetical treatise of the Arabian 
mathematician, The arithmetical methods of Al-Khowarizmi were 
simplified by later Eastern writers, and these simpler methods were 
introduced to Europe by Leonardo of Pisa in the west and Maximus 
Planudes in the east. The term zero appears to come from the 
Arabic sefr through the form zephyre used by Leonardo.? 

As a result of this brief survey of the evidence mentioned in this 
Chapter, we come to these conclusions:;—{1) commerce and travel 
helped the spread of numerals in Europe: (2) merchants trading in 
India, China, Arabia, Persia and Palestine had every opportunity 
of knowing the elementary number systems of the peoples with whom 
they were trading, but they did not put this knowledge in a ae 
written form: (3) there is every reason to believe that the numera 





in some forms were known to European merchants, long before. 


the Arabs introduced the perfect system into Europe; (4) the wondet 
is that though the Hindu-Arabie numerals were known in 1900 
A.D,, and formed the subject matter of an elaborate work by Fibonacci 
in 1202, more extended manuscript evidence of their appearance before 
that time has not been found, even when they were more or less 
known to many merchants and travellers of Christian Europe in 
the Middle Ares." 


VI. HINDU ORIGIN OF NUMERALS AND THE GRADUAL - 
EVOLUTION OF THE MODREN FORMS 


It has been said that the earliest Arabic documents containing 
the numerals are two manuscripts of 874 and 888 AD. They appear 
about a century later in a work written at Shiraz in 970 aD. There 
is also an early trace of their use on a pillar recently discovered in 
a church apparently destroyed as early as the tenth century, not. far 
from the Jeremiah Monastery in Egypt. A graffito in Arabic on 


this pillar has the date 349 A.H., corresponding to 961 A.D. The 
complete system with the zero was introduced, however, in Enrope 


by the Arabs in the 12th century, and the arithmetic based on this 
system was known ig the name of, Algorithmus, algorithm. But 


1 Encyclopedia Britannice, 1ith edition, Numerals. 
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the use of numerals in India can be followed back to the Nénighat 
inscription; supposed to date from the carly part of the 3rd century 
Bc. The forms of the later Indian numerals for the nine digits 
appear to be clearly derived from the earlier system. The Nanaghat 
and “cave” numerals give forms earlier than the introduction of the 
system of position, while Devanagarl, deriyed from a computaion of 
"all the systems, was used with a zero and position value.* 
- 4it was not apparently till 773 A.D.” says C, E. Bayley, “that 
the Arabs became acquainted with the Indian ciphers and with the 
‘Indian method of notation and arithmetic. They obtained — this 
knowledge from a book presented by the envoy of an Indian monarch 
to the Khalif Al-Mansur. Probably the Indian. monarch was one of 
the Hindu kings of Kabul. At least the modern Arabic numerals 
seem to bederived from the peculiar form of those then employed 
in that part of India, At that date the complete Indian system 
(employing the zero) was used, it was with this that the Arabs first came 
in contact. This seems clear from the excessive eulogiums lavished 
by them upon the new system of numeration and calculation, as 
peng infinitely superior to the Greek system.”? 
mas Aa amaiter of fact there is abundant reason for believing that 
Hindu numerals would naturally have been known to the Arabs, 
; aaa: long every trade route to the remote west, long before 
the zero entered to make their place-value possible, and that the charac 
ters, the methods of calculating, the improvements that took place from 
time to time, the zerowhen it appeared, and the customs as to solv- 
ing business problems, would all have been made known from genera- 
tion along these same trade routes from the crient to the occident. 
It must always be kept in mind that it was to the tradesman’ and 
the wandering scholar that the spread of such learning was due, 
rather than to the schoolman. Indeed Avicenna? (980-1087 A.D.) 
in a short biography of himself relates that when his people were living 
at Bokhara his father sent him to the house of a grocer to learn the 
Hindo act of reckoning, in which this grocer (oil dealer, possibly) 





1 Burnell, South Indian Paleography, 1874. 

2 Sir C. E. Bayley, “On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals", 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vols. XIV, XV. 

3 Carrade Vaux, Avicenna, Paris 1900. His full name was Abi- 
Ali-al-Hossein fbn Sina, 
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was expert." Even in very remote times, before the Hindu’ no- 
merals were sculptured in the cave of Nanaghat, there were trade 
relations between Arabia and India. Indeed long before the Aryans 
went to India, the great Turanian race had spread its ciivilisation 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus.* At a much later period the 
Arabs were the intermediaries between Egypt and Syria on the west, 
and the further orient. Indeed, there is ample testimony to the 
caravan trade from India, across Arabia, and on to the banks of 
the Nile. About the sixth century b,c. Scylax, a Persian Admiral 


under Darius, from Caryanda on the coast of Asia Minor, travelled 


to north-west India and wrote upon his ventures,. Such number 
systems as there were in these Jands would naturally have been 
known toa man of his attainments.* | 

For over five hundred years Arabic writers and others. continued 
to apply to works on Arithmetic the name “Indian.” In the tenth 
century $uch writers are ‘Abdallah-ibn AlHasan, Abul Qasim (died 
O87 A.D.) of Antioch and Mohammed ibn Abdallah Abu Naser {c. 
982), of Kalwada near Bagdad. Others of the same period or carlier 
(since they are mentioned in the Fihrist, 687 AD.) who explicitly 
use the word “Hindu” or Indian, are Sinan ibn Al-Fath of Harran 
and Ahmed ibn Omar ALKaraibtst. In the eleventh century came 
-ALBiruni (973-1048) and Aliibn Ahmed Abul-Hasan- Al Naswi (c, 
1030), Even in the first half of the 14th century, Maximus Pianudes, 
a Greek monk, followed the Arabic usage in calling his work 
“Indian” Arithmetic. + th Snel 

The next question is, therefore, the source of infosmation of - the 





Arabs. In the seventh century the Arab empire became an ellipse 7 


of learning with its foci at Bagdad and Cordova, and its rulera not 
infrequently took pride in demanding. intellectual rather than com 
mercial treasures, It was at this time that the Hindu numerals 
found their way to the north, It is not possible to find out the 
exact time when they were actually known, But this” much is cer 
tain that in the cighth century they were taken to Bagdad. 





It: is stated. in the iia to. the Astrona 


1 D. E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski Hindu-Arabic Numerals, 


2 G. Oppert, On the Ancient Commerce of India, Madras, 1879, — 


p. 8. _= 


3 D. E, Smith and L, C, Karpinski, Hindu-Arabic Numerals. - 
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al-Adami, published by his continuator, Al Oasim in 920 A.D, that 
in the reign of the second Abasside Khalif Al-Mansur, in 773 A.p, 
“an Indian astronomer, well versed in the science he professed, 
visited the court of the Khalif, bringing with him tables of the planets 
according to the mean motions, with observations relative to both 
Solarand Lunar Eclipses, and ascensions of the signs. The Khalif 
embracing the opportunity thus presented to him, commanded the 
book to be published for a cuide to the Arabians.” The task de 
volved on Mohammed Bin Ibrahim AlFazari, whose version is known 
by the name of the greater Sind-hind. Colebrooke was of opinion 
that the Sind-hind was a copy of the revised Hrahma-sidhanata 
of Brahmagupta, and that the fact was deducible from the number 
of elapsed days between the beginning of the planetary motions and 
the commencement of the present age of the world according to the 
Indian reckoning as it is quoted by Abs Mashar (an astrologer of 
Balkh) and which agrees precisely with Brahmagupta,! The work i 
of AlFazari, taken from the Hindu astronomy, continued ta bein 
Seneral use among the Arabs until the time of Al-Mamun for whom it 
‘Was epitomised by Mohamed Bin Musa Al Khowarizmi: and. his 
abridgment was thence forward known by the title of the less Sind- 
hind. Contemporary with Al-Khowarizmi and working wnder  Al- 











aii Was i Jewish astronomer, Abul-Taiyib Sened ibn Ali, who 
_ Wrote a work on Hindu arithmetic, Abul-Hasan Ali Al-Masudi 





(d. 946) of Bagdad who travelled to the China Sea on the east, at 
least as far south as Zanzibar, and to the Atlantic on the west, speaks 
of the nine figures with which the Hindus reckoned. 

To sum up, therefore, we have tp till now shown that the Indian 


effect; on the certainty that it WAS. practically used by the Indians 
at a date considerably anterior to that at Which it can be really 
shown to have been used by any other people; and the Indian claim 
to the “zero” rests on exactly similar grounds, ‘This claim is farther 
establised by the early records of inscriptions on caves and. hills 
during the reign of Asoka and other princes, 
sto the forms of the numerals, fashion played a leading part 
until printing was invented, This tended to fix these forms, although 
in writing there is still a great variation, 





brooke, Essays, vol, IT, p, 505, 
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+ In the early printed books “one” was often written as i, perhaps 
to save types, just as some modern typewriting use the same 
character for 1 and s. One appears in such forms as 


ogi? Snel 


2 “Two” often as z. In early printed books 12 appears as 1 2. 
In the mediaval manuscripts the following forms are common:— 


Add S ¢, Vala 
230° 7, 2./i fam 


It ts evident from the early traces that it is merely a cursive form 
for the primitive =, just as 3 comes for =, as in Nanaghat, 

3 “Three" usually had a special type in the first printed books, 
although occasionally it appears as 3. In the mediaeval manuscripts 
it Varied rather less than most of the others: 


AS7 ba 3:6 oid 


“Four” has changed greatly; and one of the first tests as to the pe 


ape Of a manuscript on arithmetic, and the place where it was written, 
is the examination of this numeral. Until the time of printing the 


most common form was ~ , although the Florentine manuscript _ 


of Leonardo of Pisa’s work has the form ¢; but the manuscripts 
show that the Florentine arithmeticians and astronomers rather early 
began to straiten the first of these form up to forms like 9, and 
4 or 4, more closely resembling the present form. The first printed 
books generally used the present form with the closed top 4, the open 





top used in writing Y being purely modern, The following are other 


forms of the four, aan Various manusestpee = 











> = 


io 
4.) 
d 
_e 





ye 4, / 


Be OAC OCGCH 
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AR vt Pac fx ' 2K JQ 
RET FAs PAY KR ROC 9 


5 “Five” also varied greatly before the time of printing, as:— 














70.1555 $4455: @ 
S4U4s £S 


eof “Stx" has changed rather jess than most of the others, chief 
variation being in the slope of the top 







of. “Seven” lik “four” aes assumed its present form only since 
pe ay =o 9 me i ; 


“Eight” like "six® has: ‘changed but little, In medieval times 
tee hers few variants of interest. 
9 Nine has not varied much, ~~ . 
O Variation of zero is given below. ; . 
- The following are the variations. 


71 ZA ga [ é / (AW, a y 





= 
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Thus we see that the present forms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,Q and o 
have been obtained through a series of variations, obtained, no doubt, 
from adaptation of the Indian types of Nanaghat and Cave numerals. 


VIL. £VIDENCE OF THE BXISTENCE oF NUMERALS WITH SPACE 
VALUE IN LITERATURE 


So long we have mainly based our evidence on the “Cave” and 
“Hill” inscriptions and have proved that numerals with space value 
existed among the Hindus as early as the sixth century. Dr D, E, 
omith in his “History of Mathematics" (vol. IT) and in “Hindu 
Arabic Numerals” by himself and Mr..L. C. Karpinski, has also given 
due Credit to the Hindus for the existence of numerals with space 
value among them atsuch an early date as the sixth century. But 
here we shall show that there is ample proof in Sanskrit-and Pali 
literature regarding the existence of numerals even at an earlier date. 
Though figure numerals can only. be found in inscriptions, yet there 
is sufficient evidence in literature to warrant the existence of A perfect 
system of numerals at a date much earlier than that of the inscriptions. 

We have already seen that a system of numeration existed at the 
Vedic period ic. about 2000 B.c. In the Upanisads also there is 
mention of akgarafiya (worship of letters) which indicates the exis- 
tence of letters and words at the time of the Upanisads (1400 B.C), 


From this time probably the word and letter system of numerals 
began. to be used, though it was extended and improved ata later — ; 
stage. For example, Rama stands for ¢iree; it must have come into 
use at least after the birth of Balarama (the third Rima) ie. after the 









Pauragic age. But aga (mountain) standing for seven, abdici (sea) 7 "> 


standing for fowr, and agwi for three must have been used before the 
Pauranic age; as we get in the Puranas we gearwer (eight mountains and 
not seven) and 9H AE (seven seas and not four). — = a - 
This word-and-letter system of numerals was used even in the sixth 
century A.D, by Varahamihira in his Paficasiddhantika and Brhat- 
samhita ; and this system was the most popular one generally used 
by the masses. Then why is it that Aryabhaja did not use the word- 
and-letter system and used alphabetic numerals as #, #1, , 9, 9. ¥, &. ¥ 
etc? Because, we think Aryabhaja, a great scholar himscli, 
Wanted to introduce a simpler system te show his learning. In 
spite of this attempt to innovate a new system he could not but use 
the word £4a (void, sky) to mean zero, as in the following — : 


1 Qy JUNK, 1997 27 








. 
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wa Wes was sateen ere we A a: | 
sfers® Su ag eas Wat aateay aT 

Thus the Hindus had three sets of numerals:— 

1 Word-and-letter system. 2 Alphabet system, 3 Figure system, 

In Sanskrit literature also there is ample evidence of a perfect 
system of numerals even before the sixth century A.D. In Satkara’s 
Commentary on the Brahma-siitras there is a passage :-— 
Yathai caikapi satirekha sthandnyatvena nivesyamanaikadasaéatasaha- 
sradisabdapratyayabhedam anubhavati (Sariraka Bhisya, 2, 2, 17) 
Le, as the same stroke (rekha from ickha meaning line or stroke) 
coming in different positions gives the idea of units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands etc. This clearly shows the existence of the knowledge of 
place value at the time of Safikara, Now what is the approximate 
date of composition of Sankara’s commentary? Orthodox Hindus 
believe from the inscriptions in the archives in the Mathas (monas- 
feries) that Safikara lived in the first century B.c.: K, T. Telang fixes 
the date in the sixth century A.D; Pathak followed by Wilson fixed 
the date at 778 ap, Tilak found a mistake in the calculation on 
astronomical basis of Pathak and fixed a date a century earlier 
ie. at 678 A.D. The popular view is that Satkara lived in the sixth 
century A.D. and died at the age of forty. Any how the system with 
La aoa have been very popular in the sixth century, other : 


‘ise Saiikara wouk! not have illustrated his point by a reference to the 
system of plate value. Moreover there is a passape in’ the Vyasa | 
Bhisya of the Yogasiitras of Pataijali to imply that “ the-same stroke 
is termed one in the unit place, ten in the ten’s place, hundred in the 
hundred’s place,” This clearly refers to. the place value system. 
The date of Vyasa Bhasya has been fixed in the carly: part of the 
sixth century by all oriental scholars. . Therefore, it is certain that 
the system with place value was known before the sixth century, 
probably one or two centuries earlier, so that within that time the 
system became so well-known that it served~ the purpose of reference 
even in philosophical dissertations, 

There is also some reliable evidence of the existence of numerals 
with place value even before the Christian era, In Kautilya’s Aratha- 
astra, book I, chap, V, it is said regarding the education ofa prince 
that “after the ceremony of tonsure, which is generally performed at the 
third. year, (cf, Raghu, iii, 28) he is taught lipi and samkhyana,’"* 
‘Samkhyanam here surely means numerals, Also in book I, chap. VII 





_? 





1 Vpttacaulakarma lipin saikbyanam copayutijttag 2 


ae -| 
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where the business of keeping accounts in the office of the Accountant is 
Mentioned, it is stated that the districts were divided into different 
chaukies and there was a perfect system of sending weekly, fortnightly, 
quarterly, half-yearly and annually accounts to the head ‘Quarters, 
“Accounts will be submitted in the month. of Asidha. When they (the 
accountants of different districts) present themselves with sealed books, 
commodities and net reveuue, they shall all be kept gS in one-place 
so that they cannot carry on conversation with each other. Having 
heard from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net revenues, 
the net amount shall be received, Checking of accounts will be made 
by the minister in charge,” 

This examination of accounts pre-supposes a perfect system of 
numeration, For it could not have been by means of sticks as in 
Europe even till the 15th century, records of which are found in old: 
monasteries, It is absurd to think that so many sticks could be 
gathered and checked at one place, There must, therefore, have been 
a perfect system of numeration at that time. Now the age of Kauti- 





lya is fourth century B.c, So that it is not unwarrantable to conclude 


that a system of numerals existed even in the fourth century B.C. 

The question then arises why did not Asoka coming after two 
generations (as his grand-father, Candragupta, was a contemporary’ 
of Kautilya) use this system? Probably because it was not very popular 
even then; and as Asoka wanted publicity of his inscriptions he re 
sorted to the popular system, and also wrote his inscriptions i in Poaley 
Further he did not ny: much stress on dates. | 


In the poetical portion of Lalita-vistara (x, 15) also it + scexaree ' 


tenth chapter that ipi (alphabet) sama satikhya (numerals) are to be 
learnt by the prince, The poetical portion of. Lalitavistara dates 
from the first century #.c. 

This, however, does not settle as a matter of course the date of 
invention of -the zero as numeral. Strictly speaking these illustratic 
do not mention whether the place value was indicated in writing 
numbers or was being indicated on the abacus, In other words it 
may be asked whether it will be safe. to conclude that the zero was 
known in that-early age. Hence instances of the use of the zero from 
any early writing will be at once decisive and settle the question 
altogether, We have an instance in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (c, G20 








4.D,)? and one in Sriharsa's Naigadhiyacarita (Cc. 12th century). 


1 Hall's edition, p, 131... -2 Canto 1, stanza 21, 


oh 
= 


€ 
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where the zero has been expressly stated to be Sinyabindu meaning 
a point or a dot. Better instances are furnished by Varihamihira’s 
Paiicasiddhantika (505 A.D.) where he incidentally states two funda- 
mental arithmetical operations by the zero (kha, siinya, ambara), viz., 
addition and subtraction in more. than one plate, eg:, chap. iii, 2, 
17; chap. iv, 7, 8, 11, 12; chap. xviii; 35, 44, 45, 48,51. It is. note: 
worthy that all the above verses are from those chapters of Pafica-sid- 
dhantika where are summarised the teachings of the Paulisasiddhanta, 
Thibaut remarks: “Varahamihira has in no case. obliterated the 
characteristic features of the siddhantas he has to deal with, and 
whatever distinguishes those works from one another in the text of 
the -Paficasiddhantika really distinguished them in’ their original 
form."? Unfortunately no means of verification of this conjecture has 
been left to us in the present age, the book not being now extant, 
ff was known to Brahmagupta (c. 628 A.p, to Bhattotpala (966-A.D.), 
and even as late asin the eleventh century to Al-biruni, There are, 
however, humerous quotations in Bhattotpala's excellent commentary 
on Brhat Ssamhita* from an “original Paulisa-siddhanta” and probably 
also froma different edition- of the same work. In any case this 
he co jecture will lead us to the conclusion that the zero was known in 
t In a before 400 A.D, for that is the higher limit for the time of com- 
—-PSsition. of the original Paulisasiddhanta as set by Thibaut.? It 





tay bg 





may further be stated that Whitney believed that in the time. of 
Aryabhata (476 a.D.}, the Hindus had “invented their system of 
signs employed in decimal notation,"+ . | 

The earliest instance of the use of zero is found in. Chandab-sitra 
of Piigala or Piigalanaga, which is a manual of Vedic metres. One 
section of the book deals with the problem of determination of the 
number of possible variations for a metre with a given number of 
syllables. It is in. this connection that-Piigala has usec ‘the word 
slinya in two successive siitras (chap. VLIII,. s, 29-30), These two 









_ 4 Introduction to Paficasiddhantika, P. xvii; chop. xvi 
2 WBhattotpala’s commentary, edited by Dyivedi, Benare< (1895). 3 
. 3. Mr, G. R. Kaye says that the Paulisasiddhanta is an adaptation 
of 4@ work by Paulus Alexandrinus, a Greek astronomer, Hut the two: 
works are entirely different inasmuch as the latter work deals. with 
astrology while the former with astronomy. Vide an article by the 
present author on Hindu Astronomy in “East and West,” Aug. 1919. = 
4 Journal of Amer, Oriental Soc,, vol. 6, p, 563 foatnote.. x 
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siitras, in fact the whole of the manual, are found re-stated in 
the Agni-Purina (chaps. 328-34), There is no doubt that, by 
Siinya, Piigala was referring, not to the mere concept of nothing- 
ness, but to a definite symbol whose concept is akin to the concept 
ol our zero numeral, Halayudha, the earliest commentator of 
Chandahsiitra, has explained the —siitras fully and has adduced 
illustrative examples as well. He is of opinion that, in the siitras 
referred to, giinya denotes the zero, and he has been supported by 
Weber who remarks that there can be no doubt about that. Now 
Pitigala lived about the middle of the second century B.C, and his 
book was popular among the Brahmanas, the Vedic scholars of the 
age. This will be at once evident from its being raised to the level 
ofa Vedatga from its being incorporated in the Agni-Puriina «and 
also from its being quoted in the Bharatiya Natya-dastra (chap, XV) 

and in the Parisistas (Max Miiller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 75). Hence it has to be admitted that the zero was known to the | 
Brahmanas of India in the second century B.c. The date of inven- 
tion is probably a century or two earlier. There are also in the 
Atharva Veda, xix, 22, 23, two hymns where there is reference 
to the zero as well as to positive and negative numbers. In those 
hymns the zero has been called ksudra (trifling)* and positive and 
negative numbers have been denoted by rca and anrca respectively,* 

From these instances from Sanskrit literature it is not unsafe 
to conclude that the numerals with #ero existed even before the 
Christian era, at least in the first-century #.c, in a perfect form. 
No records: of any other country can furnish any instance of the 
existence of numerals-at such an early date, 


SUKUMAR RANJAN Das 


1 Cf. Amarasimha’s synonym for zero as ‘tuccha’, meaning insigni- 
ficant, negligible, Amarsimha is a lexicographer of the 5th century A.D, 

2 For the concluding portion of this chapter, I am indebted to 
an article, by Dr, Bibhuti.Bhusan Datta of the University College of 
. Science, Calcutta,-which was published in the American Mathematical 
Monthly, Nov., 1926. . geal 


The Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice 


Whatever might be thought about the antiquity of the term #7 
as applied to away of criticism of literary expression as well of the 
riti, school or system which forms a pendant to it, there can be no two 
opinions on the view that there was from a very long time, one might 
even say, from the very adolescence of classical Aieya composition, 
an established code of critical thought in India consonant with the 
mode very much in vogue amongst a laree number of writers 

' holding that beauty in Adwvya lies in charmingness of expression, so far 
as itis compatible with compactness of form and intelligibility. 
This’ tenor of literary appraisement could well take its Hse 

* in and suit an analytic language like Sanskrit, where an inherent 
favouritism for compounds has had to fight a tough fight with a 
desire for disintegration in exprezsion. through the use of inflections 
and expounded word-units—a desire that became growingly manifest in 
particular periods and localities along with the rise of Prakrt literature, 
which swept the bounds of stiffness and elocution and loosened, 





“softened and sweetened the language. Viewed from this stand-point, 
the Gandi Fifi: of the writers of poetics becomes as much a necessary 
entity in criticism as- the Vaidarbhi, though all the while, criticism 
can be expected to be appreciative, lenient, severe or censorious towards 
the course which either of them had to take, influenced as the one was 
necessarily by a hunt after pedantry or word-bombast, the craze of the 
erudite of the locality* and the other by a pliant and elastic tone, 
born and bred of a sweetness, the characteristic of the best Prikrt 
that was making its influence felt in the province* ; while discreetly 
applied, each genus might have grown up and did actually grow up 
in certain instances, into the best type of literary composition 4, 

And this is the opinion of Bhimaha, the earliest known writer 








2 ater: sere: sftirrees: wet arfieeren—Kainyamiminsa of 
2 Serryaet wet meet mrad fee:—AGeyadarsa (1) of Dandin, 
3 aretanfy anit fewfafa arr—Kavyi/ansara of Bhamaha - 
‘I. 35. = 
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professedly on poetics whose work has come down tous, He holds 
up to ridicule the view of those who thought that the Gaudi riff was a 
separate entity, was no good and made much capital of the fact that the 
bulk of the best-known literary compositions was composed in ‘the 
Vaidarédi style? We maintain that the best type of Gawdi is as much 
relishing and charming as Perdardéii, It seems from this that Bhimaha 
was blind to the charms of the Patdarbhi, in which the prince of poets, 
Kalidasa, had achieved distinction, and was partial towards the 
Gaudi, as much as it would be to think, as some have done* that the 
Gawli fifi was the earlier to be patronised to be given the 
toby later in the wake of the Vardarédi; at least the facts, as 
known from literature and poetics, preclude us from such an 
inference, it is Bhamaha's illustrious successor Dandin who has 
overdone his part of advocacy in the matter and has transgressed 
the liniits of condénable patrictism—he being a Southerner and the 
Vaidarbla iti drawing its name and essence from the practice of the 
poets of Maharastra—and is responsible for the anathema pronounced . 
on the eastern style, He has been accused, and justly so, of being 
over-censorious in his attack thereon. Surely the Pardarédi- style 
did not stand in urgent need of his advocacy; the Gandi rite, which he 
has vilified did not deserve his castigation either, The Gawd rift was 
not strangled to death because of this; but the mandatory character 
of the Aladkaragastra was all the while there and the arrow was shot. 
Dandin differs from Bhamaha in thinking that the Gadi is an easily 





distinguished mode of composition (wazrt) ftom the Vatdardhi, 


is by its very nature an inferior style and is the outcome ‘of a imis- 
conception about the essentials of style ( fav ). The Gaudi if, as 
he represents it, does actually suffer from a misconception of the nature 
of dandha, which is ultimately at the root of all styles, is sometimes 
loose ( fafea), more often cumbrous and bombastic, is vitiated 





t Kévydlaikara, I, 31-35. | 

2 Dr. Jacobi, Maharagtr?, pp. xvi; Dr. Nobel's Soundations 
of Indian Poetics and their Historical Development, chap. V\. | 

The reverse ie, “the Gandi is a sign af further development or 
decadence” as maintained by Dr. De (History of Poetics, vol, UL, p. 
115), is also hardly tenable. 
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by an inordinate craze for verbal jingles and alliteration and casts to 
the winds clarity of expression and all sense of proportion and wel- 
comes verbosity, pedantry and hyperbole! It is to be noted that 
fo the student of Indian Alaikaragistra the idea of the Gawdi ri 
can never be dissociated from what it is represented by Dandin, 

It would not be profitless if we examine the rajson d'etre of 


this change in outlook of two writers who could not have been much 


distant from each other in point of age, The rifi school in its 


essence was much older than Bhimaha or Dandin; the pungency in 
the remarks of the latter could have been due as much to the 


urgency of rebutting the views of a remarkable earlier con- 
temporary, as to the subject being much debated in practical and 


. polemic poetics of the day, and therefore dealing with something which 


had not lost its freshness in time, Bhatta Lana’s observation on the 
style of the Gandas [ ate “ateer, | is, in one aspect, at least, 
on a par with this—and may be supposed to reflect a partisan ‘spirit 


when we remember the fecling which he, as a typical court-poet or 


= = = 
Laces — 
3 


courtier, cntertained towards anything that smacked of the land of 
the Gaudidhama, or Gaudabhkujanga. Bhamaha’s position is made 


lear by the two following verses of his Mavyilaikara (1.33,35) 


a*— 





ce ae STATA | 


Taking his stand on the three and not ten &unas, ajas, prasada and 
midkurya, which unlike what we meet with in Dandin, in no way are ii 
timately and vitally (srt em yer) connected with the rifis, he finds fault 
with the type of Vaidarbli, which is not rich in ideas, and in which 
there does not occur Vatrobe; (in Bhamaha’s phraseology, a general 
and convenient name for all figures of speech), but is clothed in clear 
and plain language (and this is, in the views of early as well as late rhe- 
toricians, the fundamental characteristic of the Vaidarbhi) and is 





‘1 Kavypadaria, 1. 42, 43, 50, 72 etc. The reference in I. $9 is to 
the Gandas and is sarcastic. | 
2 The reading #74 seems to be corrupt. We do dot follow 


Nobel in his interpretation of the first verse. (Vide his Foundations 


of Indian Poetics.) 
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withal soft and tender—i.e, in which there figure the gunes, prasida 
and midhurya,as he has occasion to deprecate that type of Gawd, 
which has one merit to boot, viz.,is pleasing to the ear. We may 
dio well to remember that thisis the vulnerable point of the ri¢ in 
the view of its denouncers' which, in addition to having the 
guna ojas (for Bhamaha in II, 1-3 opines that oyas is regarded 
by many as the sine gua non of the Ganqi rit), has midhurya (saw 
éabdya\ in the shape of words pleasing to the ear. Not even the three 
gunas will suffice to exalt a Advya. There must be the aleiéaras to 
adorn it: the a/ai¢iras form the veritable crucial test of poetry—for 
Bhaiamaha is an alaikaramiiimyavadin through and through, 
The gunas are appreciated inasmuch as they form a plank of the . 
alatitiras. Thus considered, the ganas and for the matter of that, 
visi, become meaningless as the principle of division of savas 
With Dandin the position is different. The rif ( fact art: ) and) 
its complementary or constituent gwpas ("reser ) are at least 
as important as the al/aidiras* (srataret wi) and: are con 
sequently a safe standard to be adopted in the classification of Ainyas. © 


1 Kavyadaria, |. wqrreteot Hie Sizea...| SAU AAAs: | MTTETOS | 

2 To think from the statement in Advyidaréa, 11, 3. aifeertfenrere 
get: qaeferr, as Kanedoes (4.A.L,), that D. like Bh. ‘hardly 
makes any distinction between gapas and alahkiras is not compatible 
with D’s views elsewhere (I,.42 & U1. 1), When he includes: ganas 
under alankaras he must be taken to mean that certain a/aiddras are 
absolutely’ necessary, not all. The term a/aidira might also be taken 
in a non-technical sense as in Vamana’s Ki hed rast. amyets, | oe ae re 
Bhamaha and his follower Udbhata are wwenfqs. Dr. De’s remark, 
that “in this way he practically foreshadows, if he does not theore- 
tically develop the rigid differentiation of the gwna and the alaitara 
of the Avi school” (vol. I, p, 106),is a just and pertinent one. 
Kane's interpretation of fer as equivalent to das and Dr, De's 
statement. that “the ten gunas are non-existent in the Ganda” (vol. I, 
p. foo), are rather bold generalisations, In efer Sew erite: rer em qr: eet: 
the term Vasdarbka mirza is an upalakgapa. Dandin's treatment 
of dogas affords sufficient indication of the fact that in his remarks 
about the Gawdi he meant by fevém nothing more than misapplication 


I, Hy Qy JUNE, 1927 19 
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It lay with the general body of the later writers to follow up this 
cue and shower abuse on the already mutch-maligned Gadi riti, 
With Vamana, the next creat writer and an acknowledged champion 
of the riff school, Vaivaréétis alone acceptable and not the Gawdi 
or the faficai, because of their lack of all the ten gunas ( arat yaa 
et ET! a yaftat steqoera (I. 2. 14-15) The Gawdi con- 
sists in compactness of structure as evinced by long compounds, in 
the use of rather unfamiliar, often harsh words, brilliance through 
richness of words, novel and charming expression as well as 
prominence of the rasast; and took its mame from the style 
prevailing in the Ganda country (it must be Eastern Ganda when 
_ We remember Dandin's description of the sist as dice ) This richness 
of word-structure is procurable through conjunct consonants ete. and 
tends to round-about expression, over-effort or circumlocution, Majgala 
(another writer known only from quotations in the Advyamimamsiy, 
Hemacandra's Aagvyinuiasana and several commentaries on the Aaoya- 
frakiia), who seems to have been an authority on the subject, connects 
itt with gunas, but happens to differ from Vamana and the predecessors 
of his class in thinking that ofas alone can differentiate the Gaudi from 
the other ritis*, Rudrata, an author of considerable repute, while 





aest qerareferacd wfepeite an Spare —yary et 

ay | Aree: TIT 1.5, On this the Kamadhenn 

observes :—ayza" Soe a eer erate ae Se —aomraces, frconesntrcend 
walay--+---See also LILI, 1, 25 and wptfr for the definition of etfm ’ 


2 His views are thus referred to in Someéfvara's commentary 
On the Adgvyafrakisa entitled Advyidaria :-—aaraare er 7 at 
Gare ewer agareel fafeutey werent efor wc: (7) waite Serer ay aga: meee 
ceeta 92 Serna fifeafer was:—ate ast: aitefa sre: | The reference may, 


in all likelihood, be to dramatic literature, vaste standing for the plot. Lf 


the reading be correct, the views of Bharata(?) and Matgala are contrasted. 
The Saiiteta (p.292, Mysore ed.) reads :-—ew pry’ aarezhienita waft a ; Cif 


“a 


to Vamana as an expounder of this particular aspect of the thing 
looks a little indirect and irregular, 


. _——_ -—— 
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regarding riff as a dabdalaikira and thus relegating it to a second lary 
position,seems to regard it as a function of words,compounded or other- 
wise, Withhim the Gandi riff is a species of composition, which 
indulges in the use of compounds comprising seven or more words, an 
arbitrary number, however.? The arewrn, with the older writers the sine 
gua non of ojas and therefore of the G. #. also is independent of the 
sense-factor, From the stand-point of the feeling-clement he discusses 
the five different categories of vrfti or of anuprisa (afam, ta, wre etc.), 
which incorporate amongst them many of the constituent gwpas of the 
éarlier writerson rif. While it would be hazardous to equate any of his 
oritis with the G, J. of the theorists, it goes without saying that an 
analysis of the riffs (e.g. the Gaudi) must have been his objective in his 
varied treatment of the topic, But in him too the business-like formality 
of the theorist in this particular at least dismisses any fresh and candid 
endeavour of reviving a subject which has grown antiquated and 
worn-out, | Z 

Rajasekhara in his Kivyamimams@ refers to the three well-known 
yitis of Vamana and is disposed to regard them as fundamentally 
associated with the gwpas, unlike Rudrata whose view he condemns. 
The G. R., according to him, like the Odra-maigadhi pravriti and the 
Bharati vrtti (and in family connection with the former), developed 
in the East in the course of the wanderings of the Advyapurnuga, who 
represents the spirit of poetry and Sahityavidyd (who may in all 
likelihood, in conformity with tradition, represent the spirit of healthy 
appreciative and corrective criticism)? and ultimately becomes his 
bride in Vidarbha, thus representing the perfection in form and spirit 
ot the Vaidarbht ritt [rm afer’ erqeerar wragere wiles fee § SqeTe Tat 
siatfeare: .' His definition of vii, as distinguished from that 
of vptti and pravytti,s would indicate that he looks to the manner 
of juxtaposition of words as the cardinal principle and it is quite likely 
that he also is not an admirer of what was known in his days 
as the tough and tight composition of the Gaudas. It is rather curious 
that in the Aarfiramanyari*® our author mentions three rifs, 





Chap. II. 3-5, V. 9, XV. ete. 


: 

3 Kacyamtmamsa, chap. VIL. (p. 31) 

3 Jéid,, chap, UL | — 

4 Ibid, p. 9. ‘Sefenraaer nate, ferrettareeet ofr, eafearasey et | 
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in which JWigad#i takes the place of Gandi, The likely inference is 
either that Magadha formed a part of the Gaudamandala which evolved 
the Gandi riéi or that the one name was substituted for the othag 
traditionally wellknown because of the political supremacy of Magadha 
atthe time. We shall have to revert to this point later on. That 
Magadha inspite of its political supremacy was not associated with 
@ separate style is clear from the evidence of Rajasekhara himself 
who opines @twer deme, and of Tarunavacaspati who in -his 
commentary on the Kavyadariz following presumably an authoritative 
tradition, regards the Magadhi Ohiea as a desi bhasa, Bhoja in his 
Sarasvafitanthitharana and — in his Srigiraprakiia, 7  how- 
ever, regards the MigadAi as a rij separate from the Gaudi and calls 
ritt a fabdilaidira, The Gaudi there—and with a slight. difference 
this becomes the Migadsi—is kept separate to have his usual fayour- 
itsm for a particular number (six) and therefore is a scparate entity; 
it is the ugly piece of composition so long passing under that name 
in the works of the earlier theorists, It is Mammata, who has bridged 
this difference in view-point by trying to. reconcile the. views of 
Vamana and Udbhata and with a distinct bias towards theoview 
of the latter, equates the risis with the vritis, for these rigs are re- 
@arded as sabdalaikira under anuprisa.” The Gaudi rit¢ becomes 
‘the paruai vrtti and consistently with the name as far led by centrifugal 
Sourse from Dandin (who regards. scatare airenfrsfeon— Kavypadarka 
I. 42. a5 an instance of Gaudi visi bearing @nuprisa, its favourite 
device) as possible, becomes the synonym of every thing that is harsh 
and queer—and he is copied by later writers with an earnestness and 
‘deference never to be questioned, 
With Mammata, the Alatkaragistra was complete and except 
in one or two stray instances we have no novel treatment of things ; 














Tr Chap. Il. Elsewhere (chap. 1.) he seems . to regard ‘fg as = 
fabda guna. Pika which is Only a ramification of the old sat 
idea, he regards as a saédagina; the Alagadhi, in his Opinion, is an 
ardhariti— Perfeie wertifng aah | 
_ 7 Chap. X. I am indebted to Dr, K, S, Sankaran of Madras 
for an authentic account of the contents of this work, a Ms, of which 
is deposited in the Government Oriental ifs, Collection, —- 

3 Chap, IX, Wy Teg: | vaurfetar Seattngper thet wate 


oa 


sa 


a 


_ 
[ 
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these later works are like books on books and seldom take their stand 
on information other than second-hand. In their consideration of the 
topic there has been brought forth, however, an innovation, a change in 
the angle of vision—for which credit must be given to Anandavardhana, 
the author of the Dévanpifota, the greatest and most powerful 
writer on Alatikara éastra, which later writers carried in some degree 
to its logical sequence, In that work we have a reshuffling of issues. 
Ojas, which, far essence, was so long regarded as the distingdishing 
mark of the Gawdi and implied brilliance of the sentiment ( dace ) 
in the wetial elastic phraseology of the earlier writers, was proved 
to be suitable only for particular rasas (Raudra, Vira, Adbhwufa).”. 
It is absurd to suppose that the Gawdi riti, being acknowledged to 
be the replica of the style prevailing in a particular locality, had been 
devised only for paticular rasas and restricted subjects ; at least we have 
ro mention of that coming from any rhetorician. It isa pity that the 
later writers, who acknowledge Ananda as their leader, did not fully 
realise this or we would have had materials for commencing earnestly a 
study of literary specimens unbiasged by the trammels placed on them 
by earlier theorists, These took the lead of Ananda in subordinat- 
ing riff to rasa but retained the old conceptions about riff which 
were hatched under different circumstances. This state continued 
in Bengal and Greater Bengal even, where the theorists should not 
have been blind to the tradition of composition and to the literary 
specimens known and available, Purusottama, a writer presumably on 
riti, perhaps identical with the author of the Bhistortti, as quoted 









in the Sahitpadarpana (chap. TX), says — 
rare sa 
1 Uddyota, V1. to—aqwennre: wet Teac TT The ex- 


ample cited there and the thing it is meant to illustrate ( vex wefan ) 
are just what would come under the stereotyped G.R. That the @iff or wa 
school in its essence and not in its exuberance attempted to reach a 
high level of poetic criticism is admitted by Anandavardhana himself 
Sfaerswfterfieat fe wrarerairees zat wore, we, Raareig (Aavyamala edn., p. 231), 
A later writer Vidyanatha, the author of the warqseaanget, with a 
leaning towards the views of ‘Dandin, attempts to reconcile the 
two view-points whon he describes OM as sreqaiee: aura: of 
Aivyas, ed I a. ' 
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The second epithet is the legacy of the earlier theorists, their imme- 
diate predecessors, and should be contrasted with 


aa 





| | squrafwa ate afer... 
of Dandin, Kavikarnapura, the author of the Alaihirataustubha 


(16th century), himself a skilful and brilliant writer with some preten- 


sions to being reckoned as a real poet, follows earlier writers in think- 
ing the Gandt to be wean and consisting of harsh words,? 
as if the very name Gaudi is to be dreaded and avoided even in the 
very land of its inception. His contribution towards the subject 
consists in thinking that the G. RX, like the other rifts is intended for 
particular rasas and finds suitable expression in particular matters, 
The Aavpacandritz, a useful little primer by a late Bengali writer 
Nyfiyavigiga, son of Vidyanidhi Bhattacirya, much studied in the 
last century, thinks : 
| Wiamarearnpaefanaian: | 
deen craratiag: ofesifaar: a 

Ao innocent remark in the true spirit of noncommital, but yet an 


_ @ priori statement which cuts at the root af real criticism. 


A. resumé of the above would show that while there were rather 
‘foreign characteristics of it introduced by some influential writers 
















ue —_— atic Das. ake as 1 _ fd rt 
 -Ginly to be copied by later writers and while an exhaustive account of 


‘it har ly app ars in any writer known to us, certain characterstics 
stand out Prominent showing the Gawdt ri in its proper form as a 
no mean achievement in literary composition, Simming them up as 
they stand in the works of the early theorists, equally as much as in 
works of a later period, it would appear that the fundamentals of the 
G. FR, are :— | 
TCE. tenet afi’ te ay chy CaaS sfardta dt adienewecesuca 
W4 Witt (cited in Ktrana IX), frgerecfacapey freftg disen | aret wtequresyet 
(Karka 326. Varendra Reaserch Society ed.)- The commentator 
Viévanatha Cakravartin listing the cue of the trit; notes —wa anrst 
fitewagerttrat 9 fimera's: so as to make his chief keep company 
with the older masters on the subject. A pertinent view occurs in 
the ofi:—3q aa wer qearaqay VTa Ee wef | 
—Wrercer efraa @ ara: | avid aavtart casa vie: Frere = aiteiary 
vee gee Sep, 8 wa geuisiqeaiaes — sferee? codeteme atfefina eat 
aniafart #aq |...No; comment is necessary on the latter remark in view 
of what has been said in the body of the paper, 3 
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(i) areeaet (s@Riica) compactness discernible as well through mpadw or 


weqret words as through harsh and hard words ( saem, sqaem, 


srayeq; ), While long compounds are often the mark of this, they are 
to be used with an eye to the development of rasa and delectation to 
the ear,” 

(i) Wer or qa (Bhamaha), or fram (in the language of 
Matigala) or sweetness of expression not so much through the tse of 
haunting wOrds as their skilful juxtaposition varied by alliteration of 
sabdalatkaras in general. This was often tolerated at the expense 
of the use of unfamiliar: words and even at the total sacrifice of such 
figures of speech as eae, warrcere, eareif, era ete, which charm, 
and heighten poetry. 

(iii) wif or pompous and elevated manner. On the babda side 
this is tantamount to grandiloquence ( se, sree 5, Darfana, UX.) 
and on the other involves wtf or wfawatfw. This is the only 
arthalai.kara that shines to a nicety in this atyle. - 

The above conclusion is also borne ont by the remarks of Manikya- 
candra, who is one of the earliest of the commentators on the 
Kavyaprakasa (1160 A.D.). His commentary preserves much of useful 
information concerning Av which should have filtered down through 
later commentators. He is conversant with old tradition and seems 
to know from first hand views of earlier writers whose works 
have been Jost to us. This is indeed the one characteristic which 


almost all the Jaina writers on poetics, whether of original: texts or 


of commentaries, have in common, Their collection & is marvelously 

ossessing and we have in them precious bits of information which 
in sate paucity of original sources are of supreme value, In M's Saivketa 
there appears a reference to the views of the Gaudas.” The Gauda 
commentators on the Kavyas do not as a rule mind these details, 
for with the exception of a solitary few (e,g, Vallabha, Jayamangala) 





1 Cf the verse quoted in Vamana’s Agvyalanééra (III. p, 

25). qearreet area’ weelte: water: | waenfefieer: see: erat ahrceneTg 

2 gry (Bhamaha II. 14), ext (of wives) and wa, the repose of 
words in consonance, the tinchangeableness of words. ( vert oftefe? ger 
"er—Mallinatha in Zara/a, commentary on the Eégva/i of Vidyadhara). 
Vidyadhara destribes it (cf. weeifer qe: ) thus :—aaq offer - 
fawae + ‘Bhoja calls it wife and enumerates it as a se (I. 77), 

3 P, 292 (Mysore ed.), 
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they are late and are guided by principles which make light work of 
Fifi, 59 much about the G. #, as known from the works olf theorists. 
Considered independently, the G. &. would be the rit? of Ganda or 
‘of the Gewdas, As we have seen, the theorists also avow that the G. R, 
is not a product of their imagination but took rise and flourished in 
Gauga.*, That this Gauda must be the easternmost of the five 
Gaudas* known to the Atandapuripa is attested by the epithets 
few and 9m as applied to the G. A, by Dandin.®? A medieval 
Tantra. work ( sfarwea—<a o2e ) lays down vaguely the boundaries of 
this Gauda country and praises it as the home of learning and 





I Kuntala in his PFatroteifivita apparently hurls abuse on 
this theory. Says he [I. 2g—Dr. De's F. /» (and Edn) p. 45)]— 
fecarfa eaifeauiai am Cara, SAPETAT: |... CAT, 





| sqregay! aad efmame Cfatemereedae wae | 
The real point of his attack lies in this that like Bhaimaha and_ his 
greater ( sfigaac ) follower Udbhata, Kuntala was an advocate of 
the Alaikira school and meant to make light of the 
rig’ ( waHae Poanaguiienqeaa p» 40) He, however, admits in a way 
that th 


ese ames were originally associated with the localities 
erned—Aes fe weRrenremCUN CTs Enfiterae i a fees (p46) 
inContention in the present paper is also his view, and his 
: nt ob the ataweatq (the fret «7: of Dandin and others) is one 
of the many topics discussed by him with a refreshing degree of reason- 
ableness, which, it is 4 pity, was not taken advantage of by later 
writers. The older modes of division ( # evil, ar#, etc.)—as different 
from those he suggests—lqgen, fafex and Wy) are certainly impor- 
tant to the student of the history of Alatikara literature but they 
served only to grant a long lease tg an.almost dead controversy which 
should .have been checked ip the proper spirit of the Sistra, that had 
ever stifled the introduction of questions, bearing directly or indirectly 
on what may be called ‘the personal equation’ (vide the article by the 
present writer on the Psychological Basis of Alaimkara Literature in the 
Sit A, Mukherji Commemoration Vols., Orientalia, vol, III, p, 660), 
3 Of course, the term we is relative, denoting a quarter of 
the Indian gontinent, lying to the east of the locality where Dandin 
flourished... wa {as undersood by Panini in IV. I, 178) includes 





Cy 











and justly so, the @¥s and the qretesas much as those dwelling 


in ¥, @¥ and ery, >: Sp pees 
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culture.'| That Gauda, though not known to very ancient works, was a 
feneri¢c name and included in the early centuries of the Christian era not 


only Vata but also Radha, Suhma, Kaliiga, Pundra and even Magadha 


on the west and the frontier of the Kamariipa on the east is borne 
out by stray references in the inscriptional literature, in Hiuen Tsang’s 
account, in the Marsacarifa, in the Gawdavake and among later works 
in the Aafataraigipt and in the Prabodhacandrodaya. The 
present state of our information relating to the history of Bengal 
precludes us from thinking of any great upheaval there before the 
days of the Guptas of Magadha, which can be instrumental in the 
evolving of an original style of literary composition: the tussel between 
Bhamaha and Dandin and the views of Bigabhatta about this point 
also point to the G. X. as a thing of not distant past (7th century -p,). 
This would indeed Jead one to the plausible surmise that the G. 2. evolv- 


ed because of the many sided progress of the country about the time of 
the earlier Guptas of Magadha and might have been named Gawd 
and not Magadéi because of old associations, This surmise is lent 


support to by the facts that Gauda and Radha were included in the 
countries ruled by the earliést of the Gopta emperors® and that 
a distinct type of culture had evinced itself there through new forms 
of sculpture and architecture, etc. There was a continued period of 
activity in arts and literature in Gauda from this time down to the 
days of king Sasdaka (4th-7th century A.D.) which gave the Gadi 





1 awed aaroe yeaa fae) ates serene, wa firorfimes: a 
2 H. Tsang’s account of the Gandiya Sagitka read in connec- 
tion with that of Bana in the Margacartta would indi cate that he 
riled over Kargasuvarna, Mithila and presumably Magadha. In the 
Gandavahe of Vakpatiraja the lord of Gauda is also the ia of Maga- 
dha and is styled Gawdadhipa generally. The Aidjafarangipt while 
dealing with an incident of the 8th century (IV. 461) has :— 
aifenta erat aa ate ganaq | 
ve aigiiatee sat aeitaTg 
The Prabedhacandrodaya has wit cpAges Preven aenfe wet AAT | 
_ 3 R, D2. Banerji's Bangailar Itihisa, vol. I, pp. 45, 56, ete, 
Gauda, Pundra and Radha do not figure among the countries, the 
lords of which are described as swewyfts in Harisena's Prasast: of 
Emperor Samudragupta, 
I. H. Qy JUNE, 1927 
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riff a name and fame to be continued later during the ascendancy of 
the Palas to power,* 

The literary history of Bengal or Gauda of this period is a blank 
to use The Dhanaidaha copper-plate grant, mostly illegible as it is, 
and those of emperor Puragupta or Budhagupta do not enlighten us 
much with respect to the G.&., even if we take our stand, as we can 
well do, on the assumption that they were composed by poets who belong- 
ed to that quarter where they were found or inscribed. The Mandasor 
inscription of Baladitya Narasimhagupta® as in the following verse 


at anfrearitafenficatie: aferer eit: J 


481 . gitar: fret a 
often evinces kinship with the G. R. of the theorists. In inscriptions 
and copper-plate grants of a later period—and here materials abound— 
we have the stereotyped G.&. in the prose portions, as if with 
a vengeance and occasionally long compounds in the verses; the 
‘Generality of the inscriptions betray characteristics agreeing fairly 
well with those of the G. &. which we have reconstructed above, ‘The 
Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala with its queer fondness for alliteration, 
the Bhagalpore grant of Narayanapala with its preference for cir- 
Sumiocution, the Gurwdastambka Lipi, which is a miniature havya with 
“a peculiarity of expression and hyperbolic imagery, the like of which 
Meult to meet with clsewhere, Gopaladeya's short inscription 
of three verses, two of which may well find a place in any work on 
Alankara as apt instances of the verbose type of the G. A, the 





{ That the period © of political upheaval (qth-7th century 
and later) during the Pala ascendancy was one of all-round develop- 
ment. 

2 For this and other inscriptions te., the references are to 
Fleet's Corpus /uscriptionam Inditcarum, vol, IT] : Indian Antiguary, . 
Gaudalethamala (published by the V, R. Society, Rajshahi) ; Epizraphia 
Indica ; R, D. Banerji's Bangalar lisa, vol. 1, 













aitqetafea ™---In the Bhagalpur grant of Narayana 





pila. Here there is not merely o/s, which is found in prose in all 
styles but also gipe7 and dif, ceed | 
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Deopara inscription commemorating the erection of the temple of 
Pradyumnesvara composed by the otherwise well-known poet 
Umiapatidhara’ in the verses throughout, to name but a few, evince 
a type of composition which is uniformly of the same tenor and 
can but have evolved in a particular environment and imitated 
the models of greater masters, most of whose works have passed into 
oblivion, 

The G. R. must have overstepped the geographical limits of its 
place of genesis and found favour with poets, who wanted for their 
topic a vigorous and forceful style, as in the works of Bhavabhiti, 
Bhatta Narayana and Murari (inspite of his open assertion to the 
contrary Murari chose this ri, for Vardariii became a name to 
conjure with and qa Sera] faqtaa—Bhimaha). Literary classics composed 
before Dandin in Bengali are not available now. They may some 
day be discovered and would ultimately decide all doubts about the 
G. R. —_In their absence we have got to refer to contemporary 
inscriptions and grants, which as poctic compositions might well 
be regarded as third rate things. The é#/esa and yamaka Aivyas like 
Hariprabods 1 yamaka, Kicakavadha* Kapphinabhyudaya, Ghata- 


wae freracaegur: Az! 
arat aaa Saar faeaaofeer fear fete: 
Khali mpur Grant, 
f TT ate sefecqarar fel qalary 








waaefefrara war are as ofcaferaaral a: qe wife tH I 


SST 







grey oy fesreeaftecitesra weiter: | 
. Deopara Inscription. 

2 Dr.S. K. De, who has undertaken to edit this work from 
manuscripts for the Dacca University, is of opinion that the style could 
not be regarded as the Vaidarbki or Gamdteither, However even in 
yamaka and Mesa sAivyas there were peculiarities prevailing differently 
in different localities. 
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karpara,’ 50 profusely quoted in the Tikisarvasca of Vandyagha- 
fya Sarvananda, only serve to show that the G, 2. was diverted into ‘a 
new channel in a new age with a marked predilection for innovation in : 
| babdilankaras. The Rimacarita of Sandhyikara Nandin,? a his- 
_ torical Aipya of the eleventh century, is, in many respects, a critical 
: ‘poem illustrative at once of the Ganwdi mode of fomposition with its 
eccentricities and hobbies during the decadent days of the Pala 
ascendancy (9th-r 1th century). 
+ ‘The name of Ksemtsvara who flourished under king Mahipala, the a 
reputed author of the drama Candahanuiika, replete with action and 
episode, force and fury, completes the list of the known writers who dis- 
tinguished themselves with the rise of 
drama there is much of expres- 
sion—compounds and avoid: ff comm : 





a8 ever. But we must Say that the tide had turn : | : 
dency to softness of expression was gaining ground more and more, 
[tis likely that the other drama Naisadhinanda of the author. deal- ; 
ing with the tife of Nala and Damayantt, which is known in Mgs,,* 
. when published, would reveal this tendency in a better form, This 
a ritism for sweetness (distin another way) marks the literary — 
‘Gutburst of the next period—the Setia ascendancy—which has been. 
- Omaipa lara, w » besides cing the author o ‘the D ‘opara Inscrip- : 
tion no ed above, ‘known from anthologies to have been the wrthodd - 
of verse gems and ‘is’ believed to have written the Candractdacarita- Fr 















I Is it. from the pen of Vararuci, a name or pseudonym 
of Laksmana Sena, king of Bengal, who was regarded as the Vikram- _ 
aditya of Bengal, as would appear from a verse of the Pavanaditta, the ‘y 
thology Saduktikarpamria of 


latter half of which is quoted in the an 
Sridharadasa (1205 A.D.):— 
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Agvya,* Govardhana, the author of the <Aryisapiaiaf, Dhoyi or 
Dhoyika, author of the charming As‘andativya, Pavanadiva,* and 
Jayadeva, the nightingale of Bengal, the author of the Gitagovinda, a 
work which was idolised and copied by later wrilers, reveal each in his 
own way a harmonious combination of pompousness, sweetness and soft- 
ness, difficult to be met with elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. In Sriharga, 
a many-sided genius, the author of the Naigadhacarita, the biggest 
and most ambitious ( sfrgereermagta avert stafe—VIII, 109) of the 
Srhattrayi of the mahihivyas, this predilection for sweet and sonorous: 
language was coupled on the one side with an indirectness of expression 
and on the other with an atmosphere of hyperbole which has been the 
wonder and envy of many, The fondness for 4aéd#/anéiras, particularly 
anuprasa, of different varieties has almost surpassed itself, so much 
so that his own statement ( aera’ ayaff ) and the eulogy of critics 
( 348 Gzetfeey ) can be taken to be literally true. That other charac- 
teristic of the Gaadi rif viz, areeam,—we are apt to miss in him as in 
Jayadeva because of the other preponderating gwna, and it would be 
hazardous to regard his style as Vasdaré4i," because the sing gua now 


1 Known in Mss. Some of these verse gems are found utilised in 
the anthology Saduétitarpavte ta. 

2 His verses are found quoted in the Sadat‘farpamria, Sir. 
iywadharapaddhat. Most of these have been collected in one place by 
the late Manomohan Chakravarti who edited the Pavanadiéain the 
FASB. (1905). Dhoyt, however, in his vga shows a preference 
for the Vafdarbhi rif and his statement in verse 102 ath: weeratatenity 
q@¥ fa: is not a misrepresentation of facts. The Gandi rity, with its 
sansaédya and éandhka is very aptly represented in the following 
verse of his, quoted in the azfwardrra (Mss. in Sans. College Library, 
Calcutta)— 

afeafaargaies aareet magia + wee STAT FAT | 
@ Bey Gea Aa Sea see ST ea TAT, | 

3 The verse wansfa Tafa’ qawert: (I1. 126) must not be stretched too 
far to prove the poet's preference in practice for the V. 4. His own 
statement waubaity afas feels ona gaarwar erewaraa Fa Sisal Aisi are: 


aq (X X11) must dispel alldoubts in the matter as much as his own | 


practice as fepised in verses like 


Nisei tinntanere At 7 naa 
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of that style prasada is mostly non-existent; to call it Pavici/i cither 
is at best a subterfuge for which there is not much of justification. 

The next great landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature 
af Bengal is the Renaissance during the early half of the sixteenth 
century, @ movement that was almost coeval with the heyday of 
-Navya Nyaya and the religious reformation heralded by Caitanya. 
The apostles of the great teacher together with their disciples 
included a few, who had the grit and talent of a poet in them 
and it was in their writings, spread over a period sufficiently long 
that a type of literary composition grew up, which inspite of 
the decadent. atmosphere in the midst of which it took its rise, tried 
to imitate and emulate the best models of the previous period. Ripa 
Gosvamin,* a prolific writer together with his illustrious nephew, 
Jiva, Kavi Kargaptra,* who, if Vaisnava tradition is believed, 
lisped in numbers as numbers came, Raminanda Raya, Murari Gupta, 
fo mention only a few, while retaining the ae and Were and 
S=tgics oof the earlier periods, imported into it, after the model : 
of the writers of other parts, specially of South India like Liladuka, | 


afar, sattaraf “teq®. Whether Sriharsa was a Bengali or hailed from 
Mithil& does not affect our conclusions in any way. 


Fi I See his dramas and lyrics, particularly the Uddhavaditta and 
the devotional lyric, Mubwudamudtivali, which is a short Kivya 
in the bhakti rasa of the Vaisnay 


2 The Inandavpndivana-campr. as a whole, and the following 
verses, taken at random from his verse compositions would, indicate 
the preferential treatment he had given to the famous G. R. as known 
from the practice of earlier writers of Bengal :-— 

THAT t SEs TSO, Tartine: | 
| T wurtica fafemeet cio a w arte 
at wat afe Ervin wet see ate seit eta | 
araay ate wal wert ane: Saaqeheny ea | 
‘scab faye zara Taree wafer 
+ Rae dawns ties Gin AE 


The wwafa Gadya as per (pp. 41-43-44-45—a9 aa atdiefacaaiai }-+ 
exhibits our poet’s preference for the G. 2. 





! 
‘ 
| 
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an amount of grace and ease which linked the literary activities of 
Bengal in a line with those of other provinces and gave to ita con- 
tinental outlook. The charge that is often levelled against the 
kivya style of this period, that it verges on effeminacy is more per- 
tinent when it is levelled against the vernacular literature, which 
however, be it marked, is unsurpassed in many other respects and has 
taken in view the devotional fervour and lyric impulse that accompany 
it. Henceforward the vernacular literature proved supreme and the 
best geniuses of the country, just in keeping with the spirit of the 
time, were attracted to it; though, all through even up till now there 
have been poets who have kept the old torch still ablaze maintaining 
the time-honoured traditions of the Gawdt rif and preserving for it 
life through wiechitti (beauty) and varcrfrya (speciality). 

Thus the (rawd@i ri in practice had its excellences and recommenda- 
tions and deserved well of the theorists, who were led away from it, 
because of the bias of earlier writers, whose antiquity gave to ‘them an 
unchallenged support, It might have been the angularities of the indi- 
vidual Gauda writers that brought on their heads abuse and reproach ; 
while their good points, of which hints are available from the works 
of the great theorists as reconstructed in the resumé in the earlier part 
of the paper, were intrinsic and indigenous and throve well in the 
soil of Gauda. There is a point of caution to be noted here, It would 
be preposterous to think that the great writers, particularly the very best 
of them, were led by tenets of a type ol compostion prevalent there 
or imported from abroad. Even the theorists do not go so far. 
Rajagekhara in his Kavyamtnaiysa,* mentions the @tfreff as one 
of eight varieties of poets. Not unlikely, these were the lesser pocts 
whom practice ( wa or ‘fw in the language of Dandin,* or 
were in the opinion of the Jaina writers on Kavisivea) in a particular 
line brought into limelight. 

This leads us to remark on that one d 
like that of several other departments © 


raw-back in Indian poetics, 
f Indian learning and culture, 


t Chap. V. In many cast these #Mrates were sci of a 
particular style and were highly esteemed. It is not unlikely that 
some characteristic verses of these pots have survived in the antho: 
logies, 

2 Kavyidarsa L. 





aaihitsan: Set STsese: |! 
qrafent xe woes wHTTAeTR 


gay wa 
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” has boon brought into relief by the above discussion. What 
 hado once constituted as the forte of the 4asfra tended to grow useless, 
t of “a! stiding of independent thinking and became its gravest de- 
te ‘in stages matter of serving as an aid to literary venture.' It was 

a sacrilege to raise up an old question ina new form ;—all ways 
ow sebaeg! for pouring old wine into new bottles, The Gaudi riti 
ris me a riud/ hi or grew stereotyped in the works of the theorists long 

re it had been given a chance of chastening its over-efforts and 
con: \ of this: was nothing more than a dead i issue, Un- 
rh ed in the West, the Indian critic has not kept 
lf  abweest of the spirit reigning in his time on all matters and 
has thus deprived himself and the general reader of the opportunity 
; of dking and helping in the creation of good literature which ts 


he he motif of all sound criticism. 








SIVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA 





+ at ons. 8 a dictum “Which. serve 
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ne 
1 The passage rea 


MISCELLANY 
A note on the Avantisundari-katha in relation 
to Bharavi and Dandin 


In my article on Bhairav! and Daydia io [HQ., voloi, pp aif 
| made an attempt to shew that the data furnished by Mr, Ramakrishna 
Kavi in his edition of the prose Avantisundarl-katha, attributed to 
Dandin, and its anonymous metrical summary Avantisundar-katha- 
sara (referred to below as Katha and Katha-sara respectively) are not 
conclusive with regard to his theory of the relationship of Bharavi and 
Dandin. ‘The only place where Bharavi is directly mentioned in. the 
printed texts is ina verse in the Katha-sara, which runs thus: 

sa medhact kavir vidvin bhiravih prabhave girim | 

anurudhyakaron maitran narcndre vigpuva ane {| 
| have already pointed out that this verse does not appear plausible in 
its readings and ts therefore of doubtful import. The corresponding 
Kathi. as printed by Mr. Kavi, is also hopelessly 
fraginentary and not at all clear. The name of Bharavi, at jJeast, does 
occur, in it so that a statement or theory, which is based “pon. this 
solitary and doubtful verse in an aiimittedly late metrical summary and 


which ig not supported by anything in the prose original, could not 


prose passage in the 


be accepted as authoritative or conclusive. igi 






l am glad to find that my doubts are confirmed, and ff 
thrown upon this question by G. Harihara Sastrl) who has 
in obtaining an extract of the passage in question from 
leaf MS. of the prose Katha in the collection of .the Departimel® — 
Publication of Sanskrit MSs. at Trivandrum, and who has contributed 
a short paper on this subject to the Allahabad Oriental Conference, 
held in November, 1926. In the summary of his paper, printed by the 
Conference (p. 45)? he has giver the passife in question, which, 
as we have already noted, is fragmeataty in Mr, Kavi's edition of the 
text. I give here an extract from it relevant to our discussion - 
ds thus : yatah FETs Ora oR aaaina eee 
pupya-tarmay visnnvardhanithye raja-sanan prapayam anvabadh mat. 

> After this article was sent for publication, | found that Mr. G, 
stuthare: Sastri had printed: his Conference paper (to which | wanted 

1. H, Q,, JUNE, 1927 . 
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= Yatah kautika-kumaro (= Dimodaral)) makiiaivam mahi-prab haven 


pradipta-thasam bharavim. ravim wéndur anurnddhya daria tva punga- 
Aarmayt visnavardhamikhye rijastinan prapayam anvabadhnat. 

It is clear that the author of the metrical summary must have been 
‘summarising this prose passage in the verse quoted above, as closely 
as possible ; but his quotation also makes it clear that some emenda- 
tions are necessary in this verse (as given in the printed text) to make 
‘it consistent and intelligible. The verb anwraddéya in the verse standa— 
somewhat strangely—without an object, but this quotation makes 
it likely that we should read d4aravim and pradhavam giram in the 
first line and construe them as the missing object to this verb, Let me 
now quote G, Harihara Sastri’s remarks in this connexion: “It is evi- 
dent,.therefore, that the words ésiravié and pradhaval ending. in 
visarga, which in the verse being construed as referring to sah (Damo- 
dara) has led Mr. Kavi to infer that Bharavi and Damodara were 
identical, should be read as é4aravim and prabhavam, What we learn 
from the prose and metrical quotations is that Bharavi. was a Saivite 
(maha-faiva) and a great poet (girim prablavah) attached to the Prince 
Visnuvardhana, and that Dimodara, who was also endowed with 
- poetical gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of the Prince 
through the medium of Bhairavi.” 

On the evidence of the ms,, all these conclusions with regard 
to Bharavi_ may be accepted as plausible. And. Bharavi-may fur- 
ther be assigned to the commencement of the 7th century A.D. The 
narrative in the Katka mentions Simbavisnu, the Pallava king of Kanet, 
and Durvinita, the Gaiga king as contemporaries of Visguyardhana, 
G. Haribara Sistri points out that three kings of the same name are 
revealed by the inscriptions as rulers of various provinces of the Dekkan 
in the beginning of the 7th century. On the other hand, the probable 
date of Bhairavi, who appears to have been already famous in the 
Aihole Inscription of 634 A.D., would roughly coincide with the dates 
of these rulers, with one of whom he is actually associated in this M5. 
if Bharavi thus belongs roughly to the end of the 6th and beginning of 
the 7th century, the date of Dandin, the supposed author of the Aatha, 
who is given as fourth in descent from Bharavi’s contemporary Damo- 
dara, would approximately fall towards the close of the 7th and begin- 
ning of the 8th century, But Mr. Kavi's bold conjecture that Bharavi 
was the great-grandfather of Dandin vanishes into thin air ! 

But the question still remains as to whether this Dandin is the 
same as the author of the Dake dente ene; who also bore oi 
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game name, Of course, the name of the author cannot .be disco 


anywhere in the printed text of the Katha, but taking into considera~ 


tion the probability that the Aafhi-sara is a faithful summary of the 
original, there is no reason to doubt that in the original prose Aafha, 
one Dandin was presented as the narrator of the story. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises as to whether this Dandin is identical with 
the Dandin of the Data-humira-carita (hereafter referred to 43 Dike); 
and if so, what relation this newly discovered Katha bears to Dig 
which also contains in the Prelude the story of Avantisundari. | 

ft is well known that the 24c, as now extant, shares with Baga’s 
two romances the peculiarity of having been left unfinished; but it 
also lacks an authentic beginning. The end is usually supplied by a 
supplement often called Utlara-puisrki or Seaa, which is now known. 
to be the work of a late Dekkan author, Cakrapani Dtksita, and with 
which we are not concerned here. The beginning is found. ina 
Prrva-pithita or Prelude, whiclvts bélieved on good grounds to be the 
work of some other hand and not composed by Dagdin. The title 
PDaia-kumaire-carita indicates that we are to expect accounts of the. 
adventure of ten princes; but Dandin’s work proper (excluding the 
Prelude and the Supplement) gives us eight of these in cight Ucelivasas. 
The Pairva-pithika, theretore, was intended to supply the framework 
as well as the history of two more princes, while the Ustara-pithika. 
undertakes to conclude the story of Viséruta left incomplete at the 
last chapter of Dandin’s work. It is to : 
Pirva-pithika is extant in various igh 
do not agree ist all versions. Of these, the version which begins with. 
the verse Jrakminda-ccatra-dandak and narrates the stoty of Pugpod- 
bhava and Somadatta (along with that of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
sundart) in five Ucchvasas, is the usually accepted one; found An most 
MSs. and-printed editions, We shall refer t9 it below. as the usual 
Prelude.’ In this usual Prelucle, there are, however, definite divergences 





+ Itis remarkable that the usual metrical namaskriya required by 
theory at the beginning of a Aatha is not present ™ this Prelude, but 
it plunges into the narrative at once with the solitary verse referred to 
above, This verse drahminda-ccatra’ 1 quoted anonymously by Bhoja tn 
his Sarasvati-tanthidharape (ed. Borooah, 1884, p-! 14); and this fact 
would indicate that the Prelude must have been prefixed at a very 
before the ith century 4. t. , 





be noted, however, that the 
forms, and the details. of the tales 


~ i 
c 
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Las spect of some matters of fact from the main text of Dandin; 
and as Mr. Kavi himself points out, the main text is written in good 
“style, compared: with which the style of the Prelude is “stale”, These 
‘and other reasons, which we need not detail here', have led scholars 
to doubt the authenticity of the usual Prelude. Wilson ventured 
the conjecture that the Prelode might be regarded as the work of. 
one’ of Dandin’s disciples ; but in view of the various forms in which 
it if now known to exist, this conjecture must cither be discarded or 
modified to the extent of presuming more than one disciple of Dandin's, 
each of whom must be supposed to have tried his hand, according 
to his own fancy and literary ability, to complete the master's in- | 
complete masterpiece, At any rate, it will be enough for our purpose 
to presume that the original PUrva-pithits, composed by Dandin— 
himself, must have been, for some reason or other, lost; and attempts. 
were made to supply the deficiency by later ain bitions authors, whe 
nt or might not have been Dandin’s pupils. 
-_ Now, Mr. Kavi seems to suggest that the prose Avadicmaaae 
ae _ #aths, discovered by him and attributed to Dandin is the lost Parra 


ttt. 't=2 =—-*  -™ 





_pithika of the Daia-kumira-carita, 
_ Unfortunately, the extent of the work, as now recovered, ey 
= sno its character too fragmentary to give us a definite and , 
__* oar 1g -solution to the question, For its contents (even of the 


partion: recovered) we Wave to depend entirely on the metrical 
Kathi-sira, presuming it to be a faithful, if laté, summary of the 
original. But certain features presented even by this hopeless frag- 
ment of 25 pages seem to throw doubt on Mr. Kavi's supposition, | 
in stpport of which no other argument except the presence of a 
common theme and a supposed common authorship has been brought — 
forward. 
One of the main grounds on whielva critic of Sanskrit literature would 
object to accept the Kaf}a as the lost Prelude to the Die is the -extra-- 
ordinary divergence of style between the two works, a point which 
cannot fail to strike even the most careless reader. If they are indeed 
by the same author and formed parts of the same work, one should 
expect an evenness of style in the two, unless it is presumed without 
‘food —2 that the author nn a more elaborate and ftorid 


ee | Fae the arguments, see Agashe’s Introd. to Daiakwmara’ 
fed. Bomb, Sansk. Series),. : cw = Seo 
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style for the Prelude and a simpler and more vigorous style for the 
work itself. The twenty-five pages of the fragment of the Aatha 
that have been printed are taken up (leaving aside the metrical wamas- 
Ariyi and the introductory prose account of the narrator himself) 
entirely with the account of the parents of Rajavahana, king Raja- 
hamsa of Magadha and his queen Vastimati, their union and amorous 
sports. In the usual Prelude, this topic is dismissed, in proper imita- 
tion of Dandin's usual method and style, in a few lines. The metrical 
summary devotes some sixteen Verses to this erotic topic, which 
was thus undoubtedly an elaborate affair in the original Ma¢Ad, as 
this conclusion. is also indicated by the recovered fragmentary portion 
of the Katha itself which devotes several pages to it, Judging from the 
extent of this episode and the leisurely way of proceeding with the 
story, one should think that the lost Katha was probably an indepen- 
dent composition, enormous in bulk, and could not have been in- 
tended as a Prelude to the Die. The erotic elaboration 1s in 
the right orthodox style of the later Sivvas ; but such extended 
scale of elaborate descriptive writing 1s more suited to the romances. 
of the type of Kadaméari than to Dke, the prose style and treatment 
of which are saved from this tendency to over-elaboration, and are 
reasonably simple, direct and elegant. We have in this part of the 
Katha, as in the Kadamari or Haraa-carita, the same love for long- 
rolling compounds, the same stringing of epithets and similes, the 
same weakness for the jingling of alliterative sounds, for complex - 
puns, for involved constructions, for sesquipedalian sentences ha ing 
one subject and one verb either at the beginning or at the end,, bu | 
beaten out with a generous supply of epithetic clauses upon cla Ise: 
which cease only-when the author's ingenuity has for the mor 
exhausted itself, Mr. Kavi himself admits that “the Casha 
kathi in style resembles Kadambari, bu } 
more difficult® ; he might have added that it least re 
in this respect. No doubt, the author of the Dée possess 








tive power in a high degree, and one may quite pertinent 

such passages a5 the description of the sleeping Ambalika, where he 
indulges in this trick of florid description. But. even here he never 
goes beyond moderate limits ; and such descriptions: occur only rarely 
in Déc and never ranges over more than & few lines oF even one 
printed page. He attempts a brilliant fowr ile force (as in Uechvisa 
vit), but wisely st ioe himeclt to a sparing use of it, only when it 4 
is happily motifed ; and his ¢ sployment of - alliteration, chiming 


‘. 
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and verbal tricks are not so. free and cloying as we find it.in 
the ais of Subandhu and Bina, It is not maintained that the 
author of the Deke makes no pretension to ornament, but in the main 
his use of it is efiective, limited and pretty, and not recondite, in- 
Cessant and tiresome. In the published Atha, which affiliates itself 
in. style and method to elaborate poetic romances like the Kadaméari, 
one fails to find those characteristics which give a distinction to the 
DPée and make it a unique masterpiece in Sanskrit prose literature. 
» Turning to the story itself, the Kathi does not help us, for the 
portion recovered and printed breaks off with the union of Rija- 
hayisa and his queen Vasumatt, and the hero Rajavahana himself is not 
yet born, But taking the Kethi-sira as giving us a faithfal sum- 
mary of the incompletly recovered original, we can profitably compare 
its method of story-telling with that pursued in the Dée Inthe. 
usial Prelude, the preliminary story of Rajavahana and Avanti- 
___ sundari is given in five Ucchvasas, but this includes also the adventures 
of Somadatta and- Puspodbhava after their separation from Raja-- 
x vahana. This trend of the story is followed, but the Awéi-sira gives 
’ it in seven chapters (which probably indicates that the original 
‘ff Katha had about the same number of Ucchviisas), but even with this 
= 





it breaks off without completing the story. The sequence 
eonstituent tales and incidents are also not the same, 










-Rajavahana's s adventure in the underworld is told in ch. v, while ch. vi 
asd vit pri the adventures of Puspodbhava and Somadatta respec-- 
tively ; in the usual Prelude, the adventures of these two- princes: 
are given in the reverse. order in Ucchvasas iii and iv respectively while 
that of Rajavahana is told in Uechvasa ii, Nothing, of . course, 
can be concluded from this change of order, for the various versions 
difier from each other in this respect, as well as in respect of 
some details of names and incidents, But when we take into considera- 
tion the manner of story-telling, we perceive a marked difference, 
It is noteworthy that we find in the Katha what we do not find in the 
Dike, viz, a tendency towards beating out the main story with 
numerous ¢pisocdes, repetition of old legends, side-stories and digres- 
sions, _No doubt, the episodic method of story-telling. is very old. 
in Indian literature and obtains from the time of the Brhathatha or 
even earlier ; but in the Dé itself, such subsidiary tales never hamper 
or hold up the main thread of the narrative, in such a way as we 
find i in pas cca In ch, iv of the AaAd (as summarised in the Kafhi- 


sira), for instance, the king begins to narrate previous history in 
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detail to his queen, and the interpolation of episodic stories like 
those of Wararuci, Vyadi, king Mahapadma, Canakya and so forth 
makes us believe that the work was written after the manner and 
model of the Brkatkathi, in which also most of these stories occurred 
(as we know from Somadeva’s and Kgemendra’s Sanskrit versions). 
In the same way, the legends of Sadraka, Saunaka, Miladeva and 
Samudradatta are brought in to embellish the main story, All the 
stories cannot strictly be taken as relevant, but in some of them, the 
abject in introducing heroes and heroines of old isto maintain, in 
the form of rebirth, an intimate connexion between these ancient 
heroes aiid the chief characters of the story. In the Prelude to Die, 
this device is employed only once where Rajavahana alludes to the 
curse pronounced on him in a former birth when Avantisundari was 
also his wife, but this incident is skilfully interwoven into the plot 
itself. It seems, therefore, that the author of the Katha (whoever he 
was) carried this trick to its utmost possibilities and introduced in 
‘mitation a large number of stories of reborn heroes and heroines. It 
is also remarkable that the whole of the story of Kidaméari, as set 
forth up to the end of Bana’s portion of the work, is interpolated in 
ch. v of the Katha-stra. In ch. ili, again, it is predicted that Raja- 
vahana would havea brother, named Hamsavahana, who would conquer 
the three worlds; possibly the author had also the-intention of narrat- 
ing his exploits or bringing him ‘a as a character. This mannet of 
story-telling and the enclosing of narrative within narrative as well as the 
leisurely and extended scale ofdescriptive writing that 's, lopted in the 
Katha, would make one legitimately suspect that the work was prop ably | 
an independent treatment of the stery of Ayantisundart with a large 
infuston-of relevant or irrelevant episodic tales; derived from other 
sources, and could not possibly have been the lost Prelade to Dic. 
If this conclusion is accepted, explanation of the common 
viz,, the story of Rajavahana and Avantisundari, docs not present any 
difficulty, Nor should the fact of a common theme urge Us to accept 
this Katha as the lost Prelude to. the Dé. It is probable that some 
later author, ambitious of writing a romance in. the approved vein of 
Bana’s works (with which he appears have been well acquainted), 
simply took this story of Avantisundar! from the original lost Prelude 
of the Déc and embellished it in the approved fashion. It is mot at 
all clear from the texts that the actual authorship of the Katha itself 
is attributed to Dandin or even belonved 1o him, but rather the 
anonymous author of the Katha gives tis at the beginning a story, halt 
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biographical and half fanciful, of Dandin, who was the author of the 
_ original source of the Aa#Aa, introducing him as the narrator of the 
"gain story and setting forth his motives of narration. Otherwise, 
the presence of supernatural elements in this part of the Aa@réa is hard 
to explain; for it does not stand to reason that Dandin himself intro- 
duced the stipernatural incident in his own biographical account if 
connection with himself. It is also noteworthy that no trace of such 
‘bidgraphical and supernatural stories is to be found in any known 
version af the Prelude to Die. The common theme and the supposed 
common authorship may thus be reasonably explained; and if this is 
‘agreed to, there is no other prourd on which the Kasha can be taken 
as the lost Prelude to the Déc. — 
it may also be pointed out that the Avantisundari-batha commences 
with 26 introductory stanzas in the édoéa or amusfudA metre concluding 
this preliminary part with averse in @rpa@ These verses contaii an 
obeisance (samaskriya) to sina and homage to Vyasa and Valmiki, 
% and then dwell upon poets and poetry generally, incidentally praising 
reat poets and poems of the past and mentioning the author's motive 
7 in Composing his work. After this comes the prose story, the preli- 
—. minary part of which gives us an account of Dagdin and his family, 
‘s making him the narrator of the main story, which is said to have been 
ee ‘elated by him to his friends, If we take the Harja-carita as a typical 
_ — Sttrviving specimen of the later déhyayiha, it will be seen at once that 
our so-called Katha really conforms to the established tradition. and 
requirements of an &&ivayika-and not of a 4athe. In the Harsga-carita, 
we have a similar metrical obeisance to Giva and Parvatt and homage 
to Vyasa, followed by several verses in praise of older poets and poems 
(all in the sfoka or anuyiubh- metre) and conclu ding -in:as,heeuis pelle 
Which praises Harga, devotion to whom supplies the motive of Lana's 
literary venture. In the preliminary prose part of the /farsa-cariva, szain, 
we have also a rather lengthy account of the poet's youth, his reception 
at the court of Harga, his return to his native country and the relatio: 
‘of the story to his relatives, From this it is clear that the author of the 
Avantisundari-katha very closely follows the model of the Harga- 
carita, which however is designated an MAyivrta and nota éatha. 
‘No doubt, a sath@ has an introductory ‘metrical namaskriya of a 
different kind to devas and gurus, a statement of the author’s family 
and his motives of authorship, and all these elements are to be found 
in Bana’s Kédambari, But in a hatha there is no metrical praise of older 
poets and poems, and the preliminary prose portion does not contain any _ 
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biographical account of the poet but plunges directly into the ~ 
narrative. 

It is well known that Dandin, the author of the A@opddarsa, 
refuses to admit the fine distinctions made by theorists between a 
ketha and an akhyagrha : but his own definition of these two species 
of prose composition is entirely negative and does not help us in 
fixing his conception of them. It is not until we come to Rudrafa, 
who has accepted and generalised the characteristics of Bana’s 
two works into universal rules governing the composition cf the 
katha and the déhpapiti respectively, that we find these two species 
entirely stereotyped in theory’. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Avantisundari-katha was composed before this fixing of characteristics 
in Rudrata’s time; and this would explain the apparent confusion 
of the characteristics of a Aatha and an ab/payita made by its author, 
But he could not have been very far from the time of the author of 
the Déc, whose work he utilises and whose biographical details were 
not yet entirely lost in his time. : | 

- S. K, Dé 


Where did Prince Vijaya come from ? 


Prince Vijaya of Radha (vulgarised in the Sinhalese language a 
Lala) who afterwards became the first Kegatriya king of Ceylon, it wil 
be seen, belonged to the Sengar clan of Rajputs. ee 
number of ruling families of non-Kgatriya origin, 


Inspite of a hordes en masse, having in the 


and not overwhelmingly large alien. geet iF = 
past here and there intermarried wit Beraipr! 22a Sre 2. naa 
distinguishably into the vastly multitudinous apis? Sea aeae, 
now represented chiefly by the Rajputs, the one precomin tially ‘the 
element among the Rajputs of the present day 1S essentidly © 


ancient Keatriya element. Northern India but are by far the 


The Rajputs are found all over 4 oat aang 
most numerous in the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, Many 






on The Katha and the Akhya- 


<p my particle 
t On this question, see my artitic School ef Oriental Studies, 1924, 


yikd in the Bulletin of the London 
vol. iii, pp. 507-17. 
I, H. Q., JUNE, 1927 
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the old Rajput traditions, including some of all-[ndia importance, have 
either been lost or are on the brink of being lost irrevocably and the 
old tradition about the Sengar Rajputs having in ancient times estab- 
ished a kingdom in Ceylon is one of them. 
The Sengar Rajputs formed “a powerful clan’" numbering about 
$0,000 souls and “are recognised as one of the thirty-six royal clans."* 
They are “naturally warlike and turbulent’® and possess “very good 
qualifications as soldiers!"* “Their history is remarkable, 3 at all 
‘times they were renowned for their strength and courage.”* Even 
in the early years of British rule when the East India eas held 
only the eastern districts of the United Provinces, “the Sengars were 
sidered the most independent and troublesome of all the subjects 
of the Company.’* They claim descent from the great sage Rgyasriga 
or Ekaériga, popularly known as Srigt Bsi, who figures so prominently 
in the story of the birth of the famous king Rama of Ayodhy4, whose 
sister he had married. He had his hermitage on the river Kausikt, in 
| Anga,* somewhere near the site where the ancient shrine of Sragedvara* 
hs “now stands, His son Caturatiga succeeded his maternal grandfather, 
Romapada, the (Lunar race) king of Aviva, as the latter's adopted son, 
_ The Rsyaériiga Jataka is one of the oldest Jataka stories, and medallions 
bearing scenes therefrom have been found among the sculptures of the 
- first or second century B.C. at Bharhut and Siifici. 
Karn an aya)" ua Mahabharata fame, the most powerful ally 











Eehnostapitel Handbook for N. W. P. and Oudh, by Crooke. 
Gazetteer of Jalaun District, U. P, 3 Ibid, 
Bingley’s “Rajputs” 

Gazetteer of Ballia District, U. P. 6 Ibid. 

The country round Bhagalpur, adjacent to Radha, Some Sengars 
are still found there, 

8 The name must originally have been ‘Hsyasrigeévara, Reya- 
‘Spiga literally means 'a deer's horn’ and the legend (Varaha Purina, LH, 
207-10) about the foundation of the Shrine preserves this name 
in this way that Siva once became a deer, Vispu caught hold of 
his horns, Siva thereupon disappeared leaving a horn in the hands 
of Vispu who then set it up there with his own hands for: worship a¢ 
a Sivalinga. 

9 His descendants are now known as Hisens after his son Vpga- 
cena. King Rama Varma of Sriigaverapura, the patron and dis- 
ciple of Nagega (Nagoji) Bhatja, was a Bisen Kgatriya, _ 
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of the Kauravas, was a cadet of the royal house of Anga and belonged 
to a junior branch of the descendants of Caturafiga. He usurped the 
throne of Atiga to the exclusion of king Karga’s* son's (king Vikarna’s) 
ene hundred sons, the ‘Sata-Karnas’. Some of the latter thereupon 
took possession of the adjacent country of Radha and made Bu dwar 
their capital and some migrated south-west and carved out,in-Cedi, 
a kingdom which came to be known by the name of Dahala after 
its first great Sengar king Dabala Deva. : 
About seventy years ago Hume came to know of an old tradition 
among the Sengar Rajputs to the effect that one of their ancestors had, 
in ancient times, migrated to Ceylon and established an independent 
kingdom there. From the valley of the Ganges in the North to far off 
Ceylon in the South appeared to him, however, to be too fara ery-and 
ina memorandum that he subsequently wrote on the history. and 
ethnology of the district of Etawal? he referred to the tradition in-the 
following words:— = 
“Claiming, like the Gautam Rajputs, to be descended from Shringhi 
Rishi, they (the Sengar Rajputs) pretend that their own immediate 
ajcestor, Puran Deo, migrated southward, and established an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan, or as most will have it in 
Ceylon." The constant allusion to a monarchy of Rajputs in Ceylon 
which haunts us at every turn of their old traditions may embalm 
some long-forgotten reality, but nothing as yet discovered warrants 
our treating it as anything. but a pure myth,” (N. W. P, Census 
. ae 


Report, 1865, |, App- B,). ee 
At the time Hume wrdte these lines he had obviously no know- 





eCeort 





1 King Karga, father of king 
is not to be confused with king 
branch. as 

2 Etawah formed part ct of couritry celled to the Fast 
India Company by the Nawab Varir-of Oudh in the year 18or. “fn 
the new country were several Zemindars who, a usual under native 
governments, had enjoyed a sort of sovereignty and of whom little more 
was exacted than an annual tribute, ‘and sometimes the use of their 
troops in war.” (Mill's History of iitish India}, Many of these 
sovereign princes were Sengar Rajputs. 

3 Hume here blundered in mixing up two independent traditions, 
i.e, one about Ceylon and the other about the Deccan, together, ~~ 


Vikarna (of the senior branch), 
Karna (Kaunteya) of the junior 
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ledge of the corresponding Sinhalese tradition as preserved in the 
Mahavamsa about Prince Vijaya’s advent in Ceylon from North- 
‘East India in the filth or sixth century 8.C, or he would have opined 

The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs has been that an ances- 
tor of theirs, Bhoja' by name, who was, according to some genea- 
logists, ason of Rsyaériiga and according to others a distant. des- 
cendant of the sage—and this seems more reasonable because Rsyasriga 
was a contemporary of Dafaratha and Rama and thus lived at a 
time too remote for Bhoja to have been ‘his son*—migrated from 
Burdwan in Radha to Ceylon and became the first Sengar king of 
that island, that he was succeeded by his younger brother Padma 
Deva (or, according toa few genealogists, Padma Deva'’s son Piirna 
Deva)" who had subsequently followed him there and that the latter, 
after reigning there for some time, placed his son on the throne of 
Ceylon and himself came back to India, 

Radha is the “ancient name of a portion of Bengal west of the 
Bhagirathi river." It “corresponded roughly with the kingdom of 
Karna-Suvarna* and with the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, 
Western Murshidabad and Hooghly," — (Imp. Gaz. of India, 1gos, 
vol, xxi), 


_ = The Gangarides of ancient Greek writers must have been the 


of Radha use “Burdwan (the ancient capital of the Sengars 


of Radha) has been identified as the Parthalis or Portalis which 
according to Greek geographers was the royal city of the Gangarides.” 
(Imp. Gaz, of India 1908, vol, ix, Pp. 92), 

1 Some genealogists give the name as ‘Vijaya Rsi, son of 
Srigt Resi.’ Other variants are Bhojarija, Vijayaraja and Bho ja Rei, 
Bhoja is however the name more commonly met with, 

2 Moreover we know from the Puriinas that the name of the son 
of Srigi Rsi (Reyagriiga) was Caturatiga and not Bhoja. The genea- 
logists have obviously confused Sragi Rsi with his descendant Sipha, 
father of Simhabahu, 

3. But most genealogists make Pirna Deva the first Great Sengar 
King of the Deccan, and not a King of Ceylon. 


4 The country of Radha may have got the name ‘Karna-Suvarna” 
after king Karna, or his son Vikarna, or the latter's too sons, the 


Sata-Karnas, 
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The tradition among the Sengar Rajputs that they once ruled 
at Burdwan in Radha is corroborated by a tradition among other Rajput 
clans also. The Chauhan Rajputs, for instance, claim that their king 
lévara who lived 35 generations before Prthviraja, the last indepen- 
dent Hindu king of Delhi, was a sondn-dlaw of the Sengar king 
éankara of Burdwan. (Vide Vaméa-bhiskara by Kaviraja Sirya- 
malla of Bundi, 1899, Jodhpur edition, p. 1262). 

There is not, so far as | am aware, anything in Sinhalese tradition 
to corroborate the alleged return of Fadma Deva or Piirna Deva to 
India but all the other important details are practically identical. 

“The members of the clan to which Vijaya belonged, appear to 
have been called Sthals,’ the ‘Lion-men'.” (Dr. Geiger, LH. QO. 
II, 7}, and in India the family bard of the Sengar Rajputs while singing 
the eulogies of his forefathers reminds him of Sengars having once 
ruled in Simbhala-dvipa and in doing so calls him @ Singt 
(Simhella)? down to the present day. 

As regards the original home of Vijaya the Sinhalese tradition — 
as preserved in the Mahivamsa 1s strikingly identical with the old 
tradition of the Sengar Rajputs ‘a India, The Mahavamsa states 
that the mother of Vijaya’s father Sihabahu was 4 daughter of the 
king of Vafga and grand-daughter of the king of Kalinga and that 
it was in Lala, on the road from Vanga to Magadha, that she gave 
bitth to Simhabahu. Dipavamse also mentions Vangaas the home 
of Simhabahu’s mother Susima. All these facts point unmistakably 
to Lala (Radha) in North East India, and not to Lata in Western 
fidia es some scholars-will have it, as the original BOSe of Vijaya 
and his forefathers, What is most important is that the Mahavatpsa 
definitely locates Lala on the road from Vatga to Magadha and 
this condition is literally fulfilled by Radha which is, moreover, Sur- 
rounded by Vatga, Kalifiga and Magadha, the three countries men- 
tioned in the story of Vijaya as preserved m Ceylonese annals. 

The Lata theory is an erroneous and impossible theory based on 
nothing beyond the fanciful adaption by the annalists of Ceylon of 
the names of the two Indian West ‘coast seaport towns — Bharukaccha 





a 
1 Sanskrit ‘Simbala’ (whence Simhala-dvipa) and an inscription 
of 1134 A.C. gives the name of the Sengar clan as Singara’ (E. 1, 1V, 
p. 131). = 
2 Literally Lion-born. From Simha, as Chandel (Candella) from- 
Candra : Baghel from Bagh (Skt. Vyaghra) and so on, eta 
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(Broach) and Suppiraka (Sopara)—as falling on Vijaya's route to 
Ceylon. The authors of the ‘Dipavamsa’ and the ‘Mahivamsa’ lived 
about 800-1000 years after Vijaya, They knew that the original 
home of the Prince was Liaja (Radha) in India and that he came to 
Ceylon by sea-route but did not know that the only route connecting 
Radha with Ceylon by boat lay along the East coast of India. They, 
therefore, groped in the dark and caught hold of the much-frequented 
and well-known Indo-Ceylonese trade route along the West coast, 
via Bhar kaccha and Supparaka which appealed to their fancy as 
the least hazardous and, therefore, the most probable route to have 
been taken by Vijaya on his adventurous voyage from Lala (Radha) 





o— to Ceylon, 


KUNWAR SHIVNATH SINGH SENGAR 


" Sri Magaradhvaja Yogi 700.” 


The name Magaradhvaja with a mysterious number 700 almost 
invariably attached to it was found by various archeologists inscribed! 
on temples and idols scattered over a vast area lying between Baijnath 
close to the Ganges in the North and Bhairamearh in the Bastar State 
bordering on the Godavari in the South and Chittorgarh: in. the 
North-west to Cuttak in the East, covering the whole of the Central 
Provinces and parts of Bihar, Orissa, Central India and Rajputana. 
It_oceurs on temples af Markanda and Chural in the Chanda District, 
Potinar and Bhairamgarh in the Bastar State, Khurda near Cuttak, 
Gaijnath in. Bihar, Pali in the Bilaspur District, Boramdeo and Kan- 
kali in the Kawardha State, Dewarbija in Khaitagarh State, Amara- 
kantaka and Chandrehe in Baghelkhand, Khajuraha in Bundelkhand, 
Bilhari in the Jubbalpore District, Hindoria in the Damoh District, 
Barahata in the Narsinghpur District, Kelod in the Nagpur District, 
Mandhata in the Nimar District, and Chittorgarh in Rajputana. In_ 
all. these places whether they be the walls. of temples, pillars or 
idols, the figure “ 700” invariably accompanies the name, Sir Alexander 
Cunnis ham with his Assistants took it to be the year of some. era 
when’ this Yogin visited all those sacred places. He first tried to fit in 


with Cedt or Kalacuri era and later on with the Harga era, but 
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it would fit in with none, Judging from the formation of characters 
Sir Alexander Cunningham accorded his opinion that they were not 
older than the 12th or 13th Century." Thus every time the name 
was found, it offered a riddle to the archaslogical officers to: solve: 
with reference to other circumstances of the locality. The question. 
remained unsolved till 1904 A.D. when Mr, Cousens, Superintendent 
of Archeology, met me at Raipur and suddenly sprang the question 
as to the meaning of the figure. The explanation given to him was 
considered satisfactory and he recorded it in his Progress Report for 
1904. Magaradhvaja measured his importance by the size of his 
following. He was the leader of yoo disciples. This is supported — 
: by the fact that the iriseription is not in the’same handwriting in’ each 
case, as one should expect it to be, were it written by one solitary 
Yogin wandering from shrine to shrine. The name was no doubt 
engraved by some ones of his many disciples, but not always by the 
same man, : 
Till then I had never thought of this Yogin at all and although 
accarding to Mr. Cousens 1 had solved the mystery of the figure, "7 
which had puzzled Sir Alexander Cunningham and his officers, my 
curiosity was excited as to who this Yogin could be. Whenever 
I visited any ancient remains, | tried to search for the name of this 


ubiquitous Yogin and found it where the archzolopist's eyes had failed 
to catch it; The latter had seen it -in about ten places and my 
curiosity brought to light as many more. In the Kawardha: State 
and: in ‘the Damol District, I found it inscribed on even the pedestal 
of the Visnuite idols enshrined in the old temples now reduced to 
ruins and in the Khairagarh State and Raipur District I found the 

nate carved on huge /igaws, It may be permissible to inseribe a 

name on walls and pillars but one must be extremely holy and exe 
traordinarily popular before he could be allowed to have bis “name 
necibed on the object of the worship itself. Garrick® rightly conceived 

the importance of this Yogin, when he said that this: pilgrit was’ ne 

- common mendicant. He must have commanded. considerable = 
sources to have enabled him to visit the numerous piaces = 

ae fron each other at. which his name remains inscribed. 


This ‘toe at a time when travelling WAS very expensive and seldom 
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undertaken without a due number of elephants, camels and attendants. 
What this number might have been 6 or 7 hundred years ago can 
be judged from the present day paraphernalia of the Jagadgurus of 
the Satkara mathas, who move about with a tremendous following 
accompanied with a variety of vehicles from carts to cars, yet I do 
not think that they are considered sufficiently holy to have their 

sal on the sacred images and liigams they worship. A 
Yogin is usually a Sivite and may well be highly honoured by the 
followers of that sect, but we find Magaradhvaja equally revered by 
the Visinites, as the inscribing of his name -on Visyuite idols indi- 
cates. The fiatural conclusion ts that he must have been looked 

upon something like a Saikaracarya. ‘this further sharpened the 

craving for finding out his native place and | am glad to say that a 

manuscript history of Ratanpur kings was finally found, which re-— 

corded the existence of a Majha of Magaradhvaja with FOO-zelas 

at Ratanpur during the reign of Jajalladeva. ‘The latter flourished 
about 1114 A.D., the period to which the characters of the pilgrim 
record belong, The Haihayas of Ratanpur were Sivites. They 
were a branch of the Tripuri house, which created an empire for itself 
comprising almost the whole of India within it, at least in the times 
of Karna Daharia, who unfortunately has not received full justice at 
the fiands of the writers of Indian History. Mr. Jayaswal rightly calls 
yi Napolean, a title which Vincent Smith has conferred 
mudra ‘Gupta, The Tripuri kings belonged to the Kalamukha 

Sesonh of the Paéupata sect of the Sivites and were very liberal to their 
priests, One of them had in fact made a gift of 3 lakhs of villages 
to the high priest Sadbhiva Sambhu, who did not keep the estate 
to himself, but with its income founded what was called Golaki Matha, 
of which branches spread even to the Madras Presidency as the 
Malkapuram inscription indicates, Nearer home there were branches 
at Gorgi and Chandrehe in the Rewa State and Khajuraha in Bundel- 
khand. What wonder that a branch of the same institution was 
established at Ratanpur, a place known as Devikhol before King 
Ratnadeva gave his name to it, The oldest shrine at this place is 
that of Mahamaya, (female energy), the object of special worship by 
the Paéupata Sivites, Magaradhvaja lived at atime when the Tripuri 





Roses. had  Ncthiae and the Ratanpur house Was asceiidant, having _ 


independent of the former. The grandeur of the Ratanpur 
Magha must have consequently much increased over that of other 
branches or even the original Golaki Matha, which according to my 
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view was located at Bheraghit on the Narmada river in the Jubbul- 
pore District. It ts quite close to Tripuri (present Tewar) and was 
apparently ‘ncluded in that town when it was founded. I am aware. 
of the grandeur of the ancient remains st Gorgi, 11 miles from 
Rewa, this and the inscriptions found there, describing the matha as a 
very prosperous institution, set up @ rival claim further strengthened 
by the name of Gorgi which is merely a natural corruption of Golaki, 
still the vicinity of the capital Tripuri to the Causaj Yogint shrine, 
a round cloister situated on a round. hill Golagiri, of which Golaki 
itself is a corruption. These lead me to stick to the first identification. 
On the strength of the peculiarity of names ending in @hvaya, & ques 
tion arises whether the traditional kings of Ratanpur were really 
mahantas of the majhas. The local tradition avers that the’ first king was | 
Maytiradhvaja, a descendant of the great Kartavirya who riled at 
Mahismat!, the present Mandhata in the Nimar District His suc- 
cessors are mentioned as follows _—‘Tamradhvaja, Citradhvaja, Visva- 


dhvaja, Candradhvajs, Makhapa ladhvaja, and a host of others without 
dkvaja endings. 


Tamradhvaja has been ‘dentified with the Haihaya king of that 
name mentioned in the Mahabharata as having been defeated by 
Arjuna, whose sacrificial horse he had captured and tied at a tank 
at Ratanpur still called Ghudabandha tank, On the face of it this 
story is absurd, as Ratanpur tad not been founded then. If the names 
noted above were those of real personages Lam inclined to take them 
as predecessors of Makaradhvaja on the religious ¢addi of Devilhol, 
to which the name of Ratanpur was given when the kings began’ to 
live there as stated before. On the back of the Markanda temple there 
is an ins¢ription of Ratnadhvaja © Le 
1462 A.D, Although an isolated record, I take it to be very suggestive. 
Apparently the Yogin received his name from the Ratanpur Matha 
when he became its head. Probably the traditions of Magaradl vaja’s 
visit to that renowned shrine carried him to Markanda.s here seeing his 
predecessor's name inscribed at the door, he carved his own on 
the back of the temple Ofcourse this 's highly conjectural, but so far 
that he was the Sivite head of the Ratanpur matha and had a follow: 
ing of Foo telas. ‘That also explains _ Why. ig.:shrines close to 
aunt he enjoyed the privilege of. inscribing his heme on idols. 
In remoter pla ces we do not find that honour extend er ed to him. 
2——— HImALAL © = 
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The Malla Era 


With reference to Mahamahopadhyay Dr, Haraprasad Sastri’s note 
on the Malla Era of Visnupur in JQ, vol. iii, no. I, pp. 180,181, I 
am in a position to confirm, from another independent ms, Mm, Sastri’s 
indication that 616 44a was the initial year of this era. The manuscript 
is a commentary composed by Sarvinanda-naga on the A‘jcasa- 
vadha-kavya of Nitivarman and was lent to me several months back 
by Mm. Sastri himself for my edition of this poem. The scribe 
of this ms., who calls himself Rima-farana Sarman, writes at the end of 
the ms,, 





wwii tyes WatqaT & 
am mat ware at (o) gale Waera |i 
This gives us 4a4a 1642 and mal/aéda 1026 as the date of the writing 


of the ms. The initial year of the Malla Era would therefore be éaka 
616, 


S. Ky DE 


Mahayana and Hinayana Works known to Nagarjuna 
Nagarjuna, if not the founder, was the chief exponent of Mahayana 
Buddhism and may well claim the credit as a great systematiser of 
Mahayana Buddhism, This will be evident if we critically look to 
his mighty works like Prayidpiram@ta-Sasfra® and Dasadhtimiviblaag- 





1 The two akgaras here are indistinct ; but the metre appears to 


be irregular as in the next line we read hase! which would 
give us one redundant aésara, 

_ 2 Thisis a commentary compiled by Nagarjuna on the Pafica- 
vimbitisihasrike-prayiapiramita. It was translated into Chinese by 
Kumarajiva during the period a.p. 402-405, of the Later Tsin Dy- 





_ Masty (A.D, 384-417) The original work has not yet been dis 


covered. It consists of 100 fasciculi. This work is so important and 
deals with so many subjects that it may be regarded as an encyclo- 
pedia of. Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Sastras*?. The former is the commentary on Wahdpraphaparamita-Sittra 
and the latter on the first two of the ten Bhiimis of the Dasadhtime- 
Sitfra of the Avatamsaka class. 
In these two Sastras the author incidently mentions both Maha- 
yanic and Hinayanic Sitras. 
(1) Those mentioned in the Afahaprafhaparannta-sistra are as 
follows :— 
Names of the Siitras and Sastras Nos, of the Fasciculi in 
which they are mentioned. 
1 Saddharmapundarika-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 137) 
7+ Gr 10, 26, 30, 32, 33, 38, 


AG, a 57,79, 84, 88, 93, 100 
*2 Miaydjala-Sitra 6 


Vimalaktrtti-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. 1b) 9, 15, 17, 28, 39, 65, 85, 
88, es i 

4 Buddhasangiti-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No. 401) + | 
5s Sirafigamasamadhi-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No. 999) 10, 26, 29, e 


34) 49, 75 
6 Amitaiyur-vytha-Sitra (Nanjio cat. Nos. 26 & 27) 9; 22 
*7 Acintyamukti-Siitra (one of the Avatamsaka-Sttras) 33,50,73,100 
8 Bhadrakalpika-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No. 403) = a9, 40 
g Pratyutpanna-Buddhasammukhavasthita- 

Samadhisiitra (Nanjio cat. No, 72)... ie 29 
"10 Satgity-artha-Sitra +s wes | o. 
11 Puspahasta-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No, jag? 33, 46, TOI 
12 Megha-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 1871388) 33, 46, TO0 
*13 Jiianaprasthana-Sttra ¥e 2 

14 Sitra on making gradually tisihipiete all ‘wisdoth ‘aa 
virtue or Dagabhimika-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No, 110) 29 
*t5 Dharmamegha-Sitra ies at 33, 46 
16 Brahmajala-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No, 1087) pis | Take 
17 Mahamegha-Sitra (Nanjio cat. 244) «+ 33: 46, 100 
18 Satpdramita-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No, 1004?) 33: 40 
19 Srimatistripariprecha-Stitra (Nanjio cat. No. 343°) 5, 18 


1 This Raniientals also was translated into Chinese by Kumara- 
jiva about A.p, 405 of Later Tsin Dynasty (A.D, 384-417). It consists 
of 15 fasciculi divided into 35 chapters. The original work has nat 
yet been discovered. | 4 
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Names of the Siitras and Sastras Nos, of the Fasciculi i 


in 


which they are mentioned. 


20 Maitreyapariprecha-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 42?) 


; oe Nagaraupamya-Sitra Aid 
aila-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No. 750)... 






46 
80 
I 


23 Madhyamagama-Satra (Nanjio cat. No. 542) éavl~ Tae SO 


24 Guhyapadavajra-Satra [Nanjio cat, No. 23 (3)] ly 9, 10, 26, 
: 57, 38 
titra (Nanjio cat. No. 676) 5 





26 Behave cata (Nanjio cat. No, §45) 


27 Samyuktagama-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. oe 7 9, 10, 32, 54 





498 Bahugotra-Sitra ii 24 
_ 29 Dhammapada (Nanjio cat, No. 1321. 1 a3, 1365, 1439) I 
30 Siitra on the well-coming king Binsa (Bimbisara} 
(Nanjio cat. No, 900 ?) , r, 18 
*3r © Visuddha-Siitra 24 
#32 Buddhadveratri-Sitra 1 
“33 Vasikrtabahumithya-Sitra rye as 1 
“34 Sariputrajataka-Nidina  ,., mth "= i 
*35 jJXalavadina Siitra | vse Vy 97,55 
36 )«Devapariprecha-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. 733) ae 1, 26 
ay: Sakradevanam-Indramukta. Siitra = ae 2 
*38 Stlamukta-Sitra a he - 2 
“39 «Nadhakatyiyana-Sitra ~ ... 2 2 
"40 Avadana-Siitra or Sitra an ‘Leking caws po’ ) 
(Nanjio cat. No, Gar) k., “rr =~ 2 
"ar Nandavaradan Agarajavasikrta-Sitra aad 3 
, sug Piirna-Sitra [Natijio cat. No 23 (17) 7] a 3 
"43 * Subhadapiirivrajaka-Sttra = pais 3 
"44 ~«-Parayana-Siitra a ~ oF edad. 3! 
745 Karandaka-Siitra ae ee onl : 3 
46 Candanavadana-Sitra (Nanjio cat. 778 7) : 3 
47 Avadana-Sitra ( do 735 7) Il 
48° Catur-mahiraja-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No, 722) 13 
49 Siitra on the origin of Heaven and Earth +e 13 
"50 Sudarsanaraja-Sitra ‘it ae mae 14 
aESt Nilotpalabhiksujataka-Nidana 7 he - 13 
"52 Bodhisattvamilagotra-Satra bry ove 16, 33: 93 
"53 Rabulamatajitaka-Nidana Hn key 
54 Karmavibhaga-Satra (Nanjio cat, No, 609 ?) ~ saweiel | 


a] 


4 
= 
. 

= 

4 

f 
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"55 

56 
"57 
*53 
"60 

GI 
"62 


*66 
*68 
69 


"70 


"72 


74 


Names of the Sitras and Sastras Nos. of the fasciculi in 
which they are mentioned. 
Samidhi-Siitra ae 17, 22) 24, 28, Of 
Sangitidharma-Siitra (Nanjia cat. No, 426 ?) sits 2 
Sarvasravavarana-iitra ids aes 50 
Sundart (Saundaranda ?)}-Sitra i ora - 25 
Sarvanicara-Siitra beg ar ave 26 
Samehahita-Siitra 27, 31 
Dirghanakhaparivrajaka- Satea (Nanjio cs cat, No, 734 e 3§ 
Vidya jalabodhisattva-Siitra sive ath 20, 28 
Tathaika jitaka-nidina-Siitra st bee - 28 
Hrdayadhara-Siitra wr ie 27, 32, 66, 77, 81 
Preta-Siitra oon “ sp Pee 9 
Samyuktagamamahipaééa-Siitra ar ao» #8, St 
Samyuktagamasallputrasimhandda-Siitra i sees eb! 
Trayastrimsaparivarta-Sitra aes a ee i: 
Udana-Siitra sve 7 33 
Dirghigamapadana-vivarana-Satadve-paficadata- 
vinayasitra (sitra on the two hundred filty vinaya 
as explanation of apadina of Dirghagama) iad 33, 74 
Buddhanidana-Sitra vhs os 33, 46, 100 
Trayadharma-S iitra i to 34 
Saptarathavadina-Sitra Fein of Madhy ansigaina-Sitea) a6 
Sarvabahujanasamdeha-Sitra rT al 46 
Bodhisattvanidina-Sitra eahiae 20380 
Satadvepaficadasavinaya-Satra (or Satrac on FE: 
two hundred fifty vinaya) | _ 33 
Buddhabhisitajitaka-nidana-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 669?) 49 
Akgaramatinirdeéa-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No. 74 & 77): 53 
Dharmacakrapravartana-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 92657) —  2)-33 
Vaspa-Sitra ave 93. 
Jianamudra-Siitra (Nanjio cat, No, 2557 2 & 1014?) gs 
Mahakarunipugdartka-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No. 117) 100 
UpiyakauSalya-Sitra 4 ns ive 100 
Nagarajapariprecha-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No. SGUlac<y) 2100 
Asurapariprecha-Sitra +e oe 100 
Avadana-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No. 735°) = 97 
peat skebeldbebericrohs Se wie. a 20, 84 


vadevapariprecha-Siitra ‘boas et 5,90 
Vinavana(?yaja-Satra or ve +e 








all 
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bade: isk oe 


103 


"TOs 
*106 
"107 






Names of the Sitras and Sastras Nos, of the fasciculi in 
which they are mentioned. 
Bahiidhara-Sitra mA one iu 9 
Jatakavadana-Sitra ees se 1 
Ekottariigama-Siitra (Nanjio cat, No, Za) ia 20 
niente (Nanjio cat. No. 954 ?) rt 24 
A itinirdeSa-Siitra Sas cat. No. 777) +> 27 
} | oes 31 
raze nayat Sites (Nanjo Ss No. 183) fa 38 
Nasarals Stra ro Ae 51 
Sarvabahujanahita-Sitra wd sve 28 
Sankhya-Siitra sie - ee 2.90 
Sarvabuddhanidana-Sitra = 100 
Mahaprajiapaéramita-Sitra (Nanjio cat, “No, I roo 
Madhyamika-Sastra (Nanjio cat, No, 1179) 1, 19, 25,38 
Dagabhimika-Sastra (Nanjio-cat, No, 1194) ar 49 
Satpadabhidharma-Sastra is 68, 49);100 
Abhidarma-Sitra 74 


Abhidharmavibhasa Sastra (Nanjio cat, No. 1264): 4, 6, 29, 39 


Those Hinayanic and Mahayanic Sitras which have been men- 
tioned in the DaSodhtimivibhasa-Sistra are as follows :— 


*) 


| 
4 
*5 
°6 
7 


£ 
*9 
*10 
"II 
*12 
13 
14 
"15 


Names of the Sitras Nos, of Fasciculi in 
which they occiir, 
Suddhavinaya-Siitra ted =a 2, 15 
DaSsabhiimi-Sitra (Nanjio cat. No, cosies — 1, 16 
Raurava-naraka Sitra A nn 2 
Arydharmamudra-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No. 652) i, 2 
Mahottamabuddhadharma-Sitra ae ‘as 2 
Sahiyamirga-Sitra ies a 4,513 
Mahi yanartnacandraumdraparirechharme Sita, ; 
(Nanjio cat. No, 826) ~_ pis 5 
Mahaprajiaparamita-Sitra (Nanjio cat, ‘No. 4) ioe 5,6,7 
Praparimana-Siitra “ oe 10 
Trayaiga-Sitra te + rs 6 
Maharddhi-Siitra _ ee or 10 
Mahayananiscitaraja-Sitra e 7, 8, 16 
Mahayanamahiparinirvana-Siitra (Nanjio cat. No, £13) 1, 10 
casei < ~hememmmaa Siitra lao cat. No. 164) - — § 
Mahéyana-Siitra = 5 





J 
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Names of the Sitras Nos. of Fasciculi in 
which they occur. 
*16 Ekottaragamakali-Sitra (Kalt-upasika-Satra 





of A. N,, Vol, V, xxvi pp. 46 ?) al ah 11 
*;7 Ekottaragamabdla-Stitra (Balavagga of A, N. Vol, 1, 

pp. 59°) “se ee eee 3 i! 

*18 Abhayaradjakumaéra-Sitra ite ‘ae II 
*i9 Sarvatathdgatagatimgatanyaya-Sitra at It 
*20 Bhodyuttora-Sitra ‘ne vee ans 11 
*21 Mahaprajfia-Sitra ve is sta 15 
"22 Kasyapa-Sitra +e on a 10 
*23 Visuddhaguna-Sitra or at hs 17 
) *24 Saptopayakauéalya-Sitra ‘ite dtp 10 
*25 Karma-Sitra ve ond 6 
*26 Kiipajataromaparidhan — ~e 24 
“ =f Lokéyata-Sitra ond ore ond 0 
*28 Buddhabhasitavibhaktabhaya-Sitra we 16 
29 6Tathagatajfianamudra-Sitra (Nanjio cat, No, 1014) 6 
30. Karmavibhaga-Siitra (Nanjio cat, No. 697) ry tt 
*st Koléupamana-sitra oF a ive il 

32. Pratyutpannabuddhasanmukha vasthita samadhi-Sitra 

(Nanjio cat. No. 73) “8 “ a 

“33 Sarvadevanirdega-Sitra ae oe 11 
84 Dharmapada (See Nanjio cat. No. 1304 on 13 


The above facts sufficiently convince us that long before the time 
of Nagarjuna many Mahayanic Sutras were in exsistence. So it 
may be definitely asserted that both Madhyamika and Yogacara 
schools are based upon these Mahayina Siitras and that Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asaiga, and Vasubandhu established there respective 
schools in order to systematize these doctrines, 


R. KIMURA 


*Those marked with asterisk are author's own restoration from 
Chinese while all others are Nanjio’s. 





a 
? 


‘ing with a shadow. 


Tam thankful to my friend Mr. Haridas Mitra, M.A,, for criticising 

iy reading of the Kedarpur plate of Sri Candra Deva in I, H. O., 
vol. 11, no. 2, But much of my young friend's long article is but fight- 
; . i Students of antiquarian studies in Bengal may re- 
member that my first hurried reading of the Belaba plate of Bhoja- 
varman appeared in the Darta Review of 1912 and Prof. Basak 
les | upon the readings and his reading, 
again, was improved in one or two particulars by Mr. R. D, Banerjee. 
In my first hurried reading of the Kedarpur plate published in- the 
Pratibha and the Daca Review, there were undoubtedly some 
defects: but they were easily removed on a revised reading published 
by myself in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVII, p. 188, Mr. Mitra 
in his long dissertation has not. been able to suggest a single 
improvement, which I myself had not already made in my article in 
‘the Epieraphia Indica, | 

The only substantial points on which we differ are two in number. 

(i) Are the adjectives in Mesa 3 to apply to Suvarna Candra or 

to his father. Pirna Candra? [ have taken them to apply to the 
father and interpreted accordingly, as there are many adjectives in the 
next sek that apply to Suvarna Candra. ) 
(ii) In the 6th #/o%a Mr. Mitra reads Pive while I read Pina, There 
is not much use in breaking each other's head in discussing whether 
the letter is 4a or ma. To me the letter looks like na. Mr. Mitra 
is inclined to take it as ¢@# and I gave him all opportunity to satisfy 
himself from the original plate when he came over to Dacca. 

As regards Rohita-giti fresh light is forthcoming from a 
new plate of Srt Candra found two years ago at Dhulla in the 
Manikganj Sub-Division of Dacea District and acquired for the Dacca 
Museum, The name Rohita-giri is clear on this new plate. I think 
with Mr, Mitra that possibly this is some hill-range of East Bengal and 
I still think that this may be the Lalmai Hills near Comilla. 1 have 
a close personal acquaintance with the topography of this hill and I 
have no doubt that the plateaus at the top were thickly inhabited 
and studded with Buddhist and Brahmanical temples in pre-Muham- 
madan days. 











N, K, BHATTASALI 


i 








The Tibetan Translation of the Sadhanamala: A Rejoinder 


In this Quarterly (vol. II, pp. 628 ff.) I made an attempt to 
show the readings of the two sidsanas of the Sidianamala as could 
be suggested from its Tibetan version in the Tanjur. In the same 
journal (vol. III, pp. 160 ff.) Pandit K,. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Siromani, Sruta Pandita of the Central Library, Baroda (—RS) from 
which the work is published in the GOS under the editorship of 
Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, has written a reply to it lacking in scholarly 
restraint and not appearing to show its author’s love for truth. 
Truth can never be realized until and unless one's mind is free 
from all sorts of passion, It is, therefore, not to him but to the 
lovers of truth that I want to write the following few lines about - what 
I think of the reply given by him, 

At the very outset I should like to say that I never consider _my- 
self infallible, I want to be corrected and 1 am thankful to any 
one who may correct me in the discussion, as, in fact,I am, I frankly 
confess, to RS on two or three points mentioned below. 

RS misrepresents me when he says that my conclusion is “that 
emly the Tibetan translation has preserved the true readings and mof 
the Sanskrit Mss.” (Italics are mine.) What I actually said is that 
“it is Tibetan and not Sanskrit that has preserved the true 
readings in many cases, and that the former helps us in understand- 
ing many obscure points in those Sanskit works which are extant.” 
This is my considered opinion which I still hold after having pertised 


what RS has written against me. I never think that the Tibetan 


translator is right in every case; it is impossible, Man is liable to mistake, 
and, in fact, I myself pointed out his defects or wrong readings in 


_ My paper. In most cases RS has identified me with the Tibetan 


translator subjecting me to strong languages. But why? Certainly I am 
Not responsible for whatever the latter might have written. Of course, 
with others I must hold myself responsible for mistakes I might have 
made in showing the readings in Sanskrit as suggested by him, But 
RS is silent on this point, I am responsible also for the comments 
Stating which of the two readings, Sanskrit or Tibetan, is better or 
wrong, 

[t appears to me from his paper that RS could not read my paper 
dispassionately or he has been actuated by a strong sid, and conse- 


quently he could not understand my position, Or it may also be 
Possible that I could not express myself as clearly as I should have 


L. HQ. JUNE, 1927 a4 


— 


— 
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done, Moreover, he seems not to be acquainted with Tibetan ; other- 
wise, in all likelihood his attitude would have been quite a different 
one. He could easily understand what I meant to say, 

L should like to point out one thing specially and it is this: I 
wanted to show in Sanskrit a// the different readings suggested from 
‘Tibetan not ‘meaning thereby that every ene of them is good or better 
than the corresp nding one in the Sanskrit text. Nor did I ask 
the editor, as RS charges me with having done, to adopt them all. 
‘On the contrary, I myself y pointed out some wrong or bad readings, 
as has already been said. One other point RS seems to have 
‘missed altogether and it is that I attempted to reconcile some obscure 
eadings suggested from Tibetan with the Sankrit ones, and indeed 

in some cases [1 had to meet great difficulties, It may be true, as 
RS implies, in all the cases or in a large number of them 1 could not 
achieve success. Why then does he not come forward as a scholar 
with his new suggestions so that we might be certain about the read- 
ings coming from the Tibetan sources? It is a common cause, no 
doubt. He discards the Tibetan translator altogether, but I cannot, 
for I have my own reasons to believe that in most cases he understood 
the text far better than a man of my calibre to whom, unlike the 
former Buddhism, or its literature is almost nothing but a dead thing 
‘or a thing of mere curiosity. Whatever may be said by RS in defence 
of the present edition of the Sidsanamali, I have not the least hesita- 
tion in saying that by wholly ignoring the materials from the Tibetan 
sources, it can in no way claim to be absolutely reliable. 

Let me now say afew words about my mistakes pointed out by 
KS, I shall, however, purposely refrain from discussing every thing 
said by him against me, as it will serve no purpose, 








P. 415, verse 1. 

In a, s@imata-, as it is in the Sanskrit text, does not five any sense | 
unless it is taken for samafi,as RS wants to do, while sawati- (prefixes 
samt and atz) suggested by T gives a clear meaning, The following 
fine from the La/itevistera, ed. S. Lefmann, 1902, p. 436, may, however, 
be cited in favour of RS:— 

Sematadharmanirdesain dharmacakram pravartitam/ 

In deciding the case one should also take into consideration that 
obscure and difficult readings are often folind simplified in some 
Mss. Let the readers now decide as to which of them is acceptable ix 
or preferable, - | 


cine 
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Inc 1 preferred T asamina- (sfian-med) to Sanskrit asmanta- think- 
ing that as the Bodhisattvas are asawia ‘without equals’, so is asamana 
(=asama), the sarvagupasiddis which they grant. As regards the 
meaning of asamanta it may be said that one cannot support ‘“fara- 
samantint in verse 3, ¢, as done by me, without knowing what the 
word actually means. Nowhere did I strain my “imagination by 
explaining Tibetan asamina by amtrta.”. What | wrote with reference 
to verse 2 is as follows: “In d@ for asamanta® T appears to read 
samanta” (ma lus pa=-nikhila=samania, lit. amirta)”” The Tibetan 
phrase ma us pa literally means aéarira and thus amiirfa (fu can ma 
vin pa), See Nyivapravesa, $3 42, 43. It also means aifiala (S. C, Das: 
tiene bef Dictionary, p. O51) mravatega (Madhyarohatareke, 

; 15), ‘all.’ 

In @ RS wants to interpret sama by sSamafa or samaia, This can. 


hardly be defended. Nor can it be accepted that “in @ the conclud- 
ing word samavarigadharminah is only a repetition.” Their. differ- 


ence is very clear, In defence of T asama- (mtshuiis med.) for Sanskrit 
sama, it may be observed that the author seems here also to say that 
as the Bodhisattvas are asama, so asama is their dharma too. I do 
not think that the suggested compound is “meaningless.” 


Verse 2, 

On his comment on what I wrote with regard to the reading in 
a, | have nothing new to add simply asking one to think over the 
case as presented by us both. 

RS writes: “Strangely enough, the critic is not in favour of the 
reading asimike and therefore changes it to asiwade and goes so far 
as to dub the Sanskrit reading as ungrammatical,” Then he goes 
on writing a grammatical note in defence of asimute, This com- 


ment is on my following sentence: “T fully supports 4, but there is” 


nothing, as cannot be expected, in favour of the reading asimike 
for asimake?” I did not mean hereby that asinaée is ungrammatical, 
What I meant is that whether it was asimbe or asimate cannot be 
ascertained from T, And it is a fact, | 

Incl maintained and still maintain that the actual reading as 
supported by T must be sada sattvadhatw and not sadasattvadhati 
as edited in the present edition. In defending the latter Rs observes : 
“We have seen in many instances in Buddhist Sanskrit the ommission 





of gira in compounds but sever have we come across a single example 


where the @ of short avyayas has been dropped.” (Italics in English 
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words are mine.) It may be so, but my reading is different as the 
following lines from the Lelifavistara will show : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


6) 
(6) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


The list can easily be made-a very long one, Even the very. word 
sada for sada is also found in use as in the following fines of the: 


(I) yatha for yatha, 
Suvidita suganita yafha tahi kisala, p. 166, 
bhramati bhramaro yat4a kumbhagato, p, 173. 
vrajatayu jage yatha vidyu nabhe, p, 176, 


Yatha munja pratiya balbajam, p. 176; quoted in the Sikya- 


fe ee 





240; and Madyamakavrtti, p. 216. 
yatha tantri pratitya daru ca, p, 199; quoted in the Siksa°, 
p. 241. 


(II) #atha for tathi. 
fatha kama ime vitita vidusim, 
fatha kama ime viditairyajanaih, 
fatha svapnasama vidita’, 
fatha mayamaricisama alika, p. 174. 

(IU) yada for padi, 
maya yada grhato nirgata, p. 0, 


yada puna ptamudita ratikata pramada, p. 164. 


Jada wirigana, p. 173. 
yada natigana prahasito, p. 195. 

(IV) ¢ada for tad, 
mirdha éada phaleya, p, $1, 
paryankabandu fada dhyayatu, p. 134. 
tyaji ‘ada pramaditu, p. 165, 
labhi sada dhanamani, p, 166, 


same work : 


(1) 
2) 
~_@) 

(4) 

(5) 


(V) sada for sadj, 
esa sada keantivadl, 
c#a sada viryavanto, 
esa sada dhyanadhyayi, p. 223, 
€94 sada maitracitto, p. 224. 
te na gopi sada roditavyakah, p, 237. 


anim, p. 177; quoted in the Sifsis’, 


: 
| 
: 
| 
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RS says: "The S. sadasatia evidently means both sativa and 
asaifva and gives quite a good sense.” But what is that “good sense? 
What do the words saffva and asaffva mean here? Do they mean 
‘existence and non-existence’, or ‘a sentient being and a non-sentient 
being’ (jiva and ajfiva) respectively ? I think, neither of them is ten- 
able. In the first case, I do not know how to construe the sentence, 
The same difficulty arises also in the second case, Wesides, the form 
in compound of the two words would have been satfvasttava and not 
sadasattva. The fact is that in the line under discussion the first word 
is sada for sadias shown before, and the next word is satfvadhatu, 
here seffta meaning ‘five’ as in the following line in Candrakirtt's 
commentary on the Catwhéataka of Aryadeva, VIII. 189 (A4femorrs 
of ASB: vol. II], no:-8, tora, p. 477): “trividho (Tibetan vividho, 
ynam pa sna tshogs) hi sattvadhatuh hinamadhyamottamabhedat.” 





The Tib, phrase for satfoadsate there (sents can ) eve khams) is actually 7 


the same as in the Tib, version of the Sadsanamata (sems can khamts). 
The following sentence from the Sidhanamala itself (p. 57 EL 15-16) 
may. be cited here: “aradhapairasamsarasagaramadhye patitam 
anantasatfradhazum -samuddharamiti.” See also p. 26, lL o: yah 
haseti sativadhitul. 

Verse 4. 

RS writes: “In é the critic quite contrary to his habit ol justifying 
the metre breaks it mercilessly by suggesting Trilodi vrajate instead 
of S. vrajate trifoki.” 1 did not suggest it. Here are my words: “In 
& trileki is compounded with vara’, but according to T it is evidently 
used as locative, frilote, ¢ in classical Sanskrit being changed to 7 in 
Buddhist Sanskrit.” I think, it does not imply what RS says. As 
regards the last line I do not know if it can come from my writing, 
as RS thinks that the Tibetan translator gives the sense in prose. 
It is the present writer who gave the prose line under discyssion. 
A mere glance at the Tib. text printed with my paper would clearly 
show that the translator composed it in verse, It is perfectly clear 
in my paper that it is in accordance with Tib. and not Sanskrit that 
sw cannot be taken with asarmata. For sich is the Tib. syntax. 
What could Ido? [did not ask any one to accept the prose line 
aho tatra dharmata” 1 gave the line in prose, for otherwise the 
meaning might have been more obscure. 

With reference to my observation on a RS writes: “That San- 
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skrit is quite right can be undestood even by a school boy when the 
line is explained as veradih (Bodhisattvah or Nathah) 7risamaye 
agranddéitm) me dadaniu,’ Quite so. But I said why I could not 
do so. Throughout, my attempt was at giving and understanding 
the'reading we can get from the Tib, version. As shown, T reads 
igrastddhivarada(h), and as indicated, the object of the verb dadantu 
is varadina in the next line taking it for varadinind as suggested 
by T. In my last paper, read a for #e which is a mistake, 
Thus for Sanskrit waradinafa as in the present edition T appears 
to have been taken varadina ¢@ meaning varadininé fim. — Here 
is a question: How could the Tib, translator explain #7 in the 
sense of fing? Wemay overcome the difficulty by taking it as a 
Vedic use which sanctions both #@ and sani, It need not be noted 
that Buddhist Sanskrit like Pali and Prakrit gives ample evidence 
for Vedic uses. Of course, this is a mere suggestion for understand- 
ing the Tib, translator. 

Following the strict order of T (vfag tu legs par gsol) | suggested 
the reading sada suvrtah not recommending thereby a change for 
agragatitam gatah sada. Taking T reading as it stands in the Xylo- 
graph first, I suggested the reading given above; then being not 
satisfied with it and discussing as to whether the Skt. reading could in 
any way be defended, I proposed to emend T gsol to son, And thus I 
supported the Skt. reading under discussion. (Read sugatifam gafah for 
sugatam’ which is a misprivt.) ‘Therefore, my Tib. cannot seem “to be 
very fertile, so that one Ms can produce many readings for one and 
the same passage,” 





P, 16, 


For satalas frifoki® I suggested that “according to T frilgéz is 
to be taken separately for its classical form ériloke as in the preceding 
verse.” Then having quoted the actual T words, I wrote the meaning 
in prose, “Skt. sriloki (¢) sakalah or sakala triteke.” 1 do not know 
how by this T readings become “worthless” and “a beautiful gram- 
matical passage is disturbed.” 

Lines 3 and 4. 

With regard to my comment on the prose line, Iam utterly mis- 
understood, When I said that “the prose line js put in T in verse etc,,”” 
obviously I meant that the corresponding T is put in verse, But 
RS is absolutely free to accuse and ridicule me by composing a 
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“beautiful stanza for examination by the impartial readers," orin any, 
way he may like, Here one is referred to the printed Tib, text (p. 
635, verse 6). 
P, 17, verse 15. 
I wrote : "In 4 for mudraidisu gauravam which is evidently wrong 
T has madrayim or mudridigu agauravam (phyag reva mi gus)" In 
order to support the reading gawravam by refuting my suggestion 
RS quotes from a different work a stanza which condemns the practice 
of mudri, mantra, manilalaetc. and he writes “Now the readers should 
judge for themselves whether gawrava or agawrava should be shown 
to the muadris and to the opinion of the critic.” It follows from his 
remarks that according to the Sadsanamala, mudras, mantras, and 
the like are to be discarded. If so, what are we to understand from 
the very work which prescribes various kinds of madres and mantras 
from the beginning? For instance, 
P.r. (1) sahasram japet | 
(2) wveframudram baddhva trir uccarayet | 
(3) mantrah | Om hara hara’ | 
P.4. (4) samayamudram bdhniyat | 
(5) wantrah | namah? | 
(6) vafranndrim baddhva® anusmaret | 
(7) wenigemudrip sirasi nyaset | 
(8) mantrah | namal. sarva’| 
(9) mantrakavacamudray? kavacam kuryat | 
(10) -mantrah namah | 
(11) Vajranandapamndrays’ adhitisthet 1- J 
See also pp. 6, 8, £2.31, 34 36, 37, 41. Cte» and the icipaz (p. 
xvi) of the editor himself, 
Apart from this the Trisamayarajyasidhana itsell supports the 
reading agawravam when it says (verse .L3)i— 
na svayam mantramudras ca karya waayas canatva £5h\| 
Besides, the reading supplied by the Ms A, viz mudradta ca 
for mudyadisu in other Mss, as shown in the foot note, clearly suggests 
the reading mudradisv agauravam, “dis cain A- being either wrongly 
written by the scribe or wrongly read by the editor himself for 
“digua 





Verse 1. 
The rgtaee with regard to a is as to whether djivamalam in the — {# 
Skt. text is afiva-malam or dyivamv-alam. Neither ol them is 
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quite satisfactory. The former may he explained as meaning that 
livelihood by wickedness is impurity or sin, The latter is very difficult 
foexplain. RS wants to take alam in the sense of adkita, But it 
fannot be appropriately construed with a or J. He appears to 
construe a and 6 with antarivatari dharmah (verse 19), But in that 
‘case one would expect rafrl, instead of natim in &. T is, however, 
clear. As shown in my first paper, according to it @ would literally 
read hauk? tyasahitijivo na karyah; and 4 as emended by me would 
give us” ratzh sangapikisu 1k, Sapakathisu) ninuyhepa. It is to 


be noted that in my form er paper I gave the reading : ratim ganaka- 
thisn ca. But it was not exactly literal. The reading ratih sangans- 
kisu’ may also be put in active voice, there being no difference in 
Tib, between the two voices, active and passive, It is difficult in 
Skt. to put the above two lines (fankriva sahifa” and ratth sata’) 
in the metre in which the following two lines are done. The follow- 
ing may, however, be suggested, the verb Auryie being understood: 





na kaukrtyanvitajivan ratim sadganikasu ca// 


[t is perfectly clear from Tib, that leaving out the first two lines, 
a and 4 of this verse, the last two, ¢ and d, are to be taken with the 
following verse, If Aawkriya is explained somehow or other as an 
adjective of give, as RS wants to do, and @ and 4 together with ¢ 
and dare taken with aMariyakari dharmah, is it not that kaukripa 
and diva in @ as well as rati ind should be put in the first case-end- 
ing? As for myself, in order to reconcile Tib. with’ Skt. as found in 
the edition, I had to twist the text; yet, lam fully aware, it could 
not give me satisfaction, Nor does RS help me on this point, 

As regards the meaning of saiganita, | see no reason to modify 
my opinion, A single example showing that it means ganseka ‘cour- 
tezan’ can easily decide the case. 

With reference to déirsh in ¢ 1 myself now say with RS that | 
“do not quite understand why the word” “which means “much" was 
“beyond” my “comprehension,” Indeed, I was blind ! Here is then 
at least one instance of the remarks of RS that I am “enamoured of 
the Tibetan translation” (p. 161). In re-examining the Xylograph I 
see there is no mistake in Copying the readings. In Tib, there is 
no objective whatever of fariikdraparigrahah (¢d). For Skt. bite 
which is a very reasonable reading heré we have in Tib, man po 
(Amarakeza, Tib. version, BI, 1912. p. 276, v. 13), Evidently it is 
left out in the Tib, text through mistake. = 











7 
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Verse 21, 

As noted in my previous paper, verses 20-21 are put im prose in 
Tib. which literally reads @ and # of the last verse: ¢risamayokfena 
sidhanena ipsita siddhir ébhavet (dam tshig gium las gswis pale serub 
thabs kyis chags hdod pahi dies grub du hgyur poll) In order to re- 
concile Skt. with Tib, we shall have to accept here either a wrong metre 
with the reading sidsanenepsitim, or a grammatically defective reading 
sidhanepsitim somehow or other construing értsamayeobtena with sadhana 
(sidtanena). In rejecting the reading sidhanepsifim, a compound of 
sidhanena ipsitam, the objection of RS is of a ditierent kind. Obviously 
he takes here the third case-ending as denotiug the agent (karfari érfiya), 
But, | hope, he does not explain ofdéind in the same way, though both 
the cases are same. The fact is that the third case-ending is to be 
taken here instrumentally (farane frfipa), 


P, 20,. IL §-5, 


KS says: “the critic c objects, to the reading wfsaigasthifam bacants 
its T equivalent means, in his opinion, affanasfhifayy” and goes on 
supporting the first reading. No; 1 did not object. I simply said 
that “for wfsanga’ T reads uétina’ (gan kyal du; in the paper &hat 
is a misprint far 4ya/)" observing that it is “quite right.” 

The most important point in the passage is the meaning of the 





Words savya and avasavya and I thankfully accept the interpretation 


given by RS. One thing that I may point out here in favour of Tib, 
version is that in. such cases Tib, helps us more in understanding the 
text than Skt. which employs ambiguous terms. 

L, 9. 

With a view to support the view that a cimara can be taken 
in the left hand RS rightly refers to a plate (XII1)" in Dr, B. Bhatta- 
charyya's Buddhist Iconography where a picture of a stone image of 
Vajrasana (Indian Museum) with his two attendant deties, Maitreya 
and Avalokitesvara, is reproduced ; it will be seen that Maitreya 
carries the camara in the left hand while Avalokitesvara holds it in 
the right.” He adds that this arrangement seems to be logical, 

the purpose for which the cimaras are given will be 











I At least there are two other figures known to me in which the 
‘mara is held in the left hand by the nt on the right side. . But 
these are act cases and can be expl rined in Various ways. 
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frustrated in case the attendant to the right holds the same in the 
right hand.” 

Here arise two questions the first of which is as follows: Is the 
image of Vajrasana referred to made strictly in accordance with the 
description found in authoritative works? [f so, as regards authority 
what place is to be assigned to the Sidsanama/i in which, as shown 
in my first paper from the Tib, version, and apparently accepted by RS, 
both. the attendants of Vajrasana, Maitreya and LokeSvara (= Avaloki- 
teévara), are mentioned as carrying a camara in the right hand and not 
in the left? Let me quote the passages : 

(i) tato Bhagavato dakgipe Maitreyam’ savyagrhitacdmararatnam" 
tatha vame LokeSvaram® dakgiie grhitacamararatnam’/ p. 20. 

(ii) tasya Bhagavato dakgine Maitreyabodhisttvayy’ savyakarena 
cimararatnadharinam tatha vamato Lokeévaray’ dakginakarena ca- 
maradharam’/ p, 24, 

The second question is; If that arrangement (i.e. carrying @ 
camara in the left hand by an attendant on the right side) is held to 
be logical, are we to understand that the other arrangement (ie 
holding a cimara in the right hand by an attendant on the right 
side) in such figures as referred to below is illogical and the purpose 
of holding a camtara is frustrated? See plates XX{11 and XXVI in the 
Heginnings of Buddhist Art by Foricher; XVIL (Ajanta cave in Cave 
Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess; Fig. of Mahaparinirvapa 
of Buddha in Buddhist Art in India by Griinwedel; Fiz. 123, p. 17% 
in A #fistory of Fine Artin India and Ceytons by V. Smith. 

R35 is silent on some readings discussed by me: considering his 
remarks on p. 162, it may be said that they are all “obvious mistakes” 
or “immaterial points.” However, I wish he had discussed at least 
the following three points which seem to me very important : 

(1) p. 16, verse 9. ~ For iuddhamasmog hariijam L siddhamogha: 
rajam (= Amoghasiddhara jam). 

(2) p. 17, verse 16. In 4 for susilinaparidhapoh which has hardly 
any sense T sasi/e siparadhaypet, 

(3) Incfor wa Adrpam faraniyam which cannont be defended 
T aataryam Aara,” 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that it will be very interest- 
ing if the editor of the work, Dr, B. Bhattacharyya, himself will now 
deliver his jadgment in the case after having heard both the side: 





as présented by RS and myself, for as editor, he is expected to 


have studied the text far better than any body else, 
VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 





“ 


“Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-China.” 


In a valuable article on the above subject contributed by the 
distinguished Professor L. Finot in vol. I] of this Journal (pp.673-689), 
the writer traces the existence of Buddhism in Campi up to the end of 
the twelfth century, and then remarks: 

“Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless, a fragment 
which seems to date from the second half of the thirteenth century 
begins with the invocation “om same Auddhiya" which at least proves 
that Buddhism was not yet extinct in that time.” 

This statement must be due to an oversight on the part of the 
learned scholar, For the Kim Choua [nseription of Jaya Paramesvara- 
varman [Journal Asiatique, 1888 (1) pp. 92-93, no. 411] contains the 
names of Buddhist divinities such as Sri Jina, Sri Jina VrddheSvart, 
Sri Jina LokeSvara, Srt Saugatadevesvara and Sri Jinadevadevi. The 
reign of Jaya Paramegvaravarman has to be placed in the second 
quarter of the 13th century A.D, 

R. C. MAJUMDAR 


Recent Progress in Archology in South India and the Deccan 


The Aefort of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle, for the year 1924-25 (that for the year ending March, 1924 was 
reviewed in our /owrnal for June, 1926, pp. 410-12) contains notices 
of three interesting Salahkayana copper plate grants, the first two of 
which were found buried underground in Kanteru in the Guntur Dis- 
trict. The first two of these, both being records of grants of land 
issued from the prosperous city of Vengi were published by the late 
Mr. K: V. Lakshmana Rao in the Vistanagram Maharaja's College 
Magasine for October, 1922. The third grant found underground in 
the village of Pedda-Vigi threw clear light on the otherwise indefinite 
genealogy of the Sdlaikayanas; and it ‘gives confirmation to the 
suggestion made by the late Mr. K, V. Lakshmana Rao that Hasti- 
varman, the king of Vengi whom Samudragupta defeated must have 
been Sdalaikayana.” This record begins with Hastivarman who is 
regarded as the founder of the family by Mr. Lakshmana Rao. There 
is some difficulty about the assignment of kings Vijayadevavarman, — 
Vijayanandivarman and Yuvarija Buddhavarman of the Prakrit = 
grants to a period subsequent to Samudragupta whose inscription is 
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in classical Sanskrit and it is suggested that these three might have 
been the predecessors of Hastivarman. 

__A copper-plate dated Saka 1034 coming from Korni in the Ganjam 
District (No. 7) gives the genealogy of the Eastern Gatiga kings of 
K a and the lengths of their reigns down to Anantavarman 
Coda Ganga who claims to have established the king of Vengi in 
the west, and to have settled the Utkala ruler in his own kingdom. 

“The Coda inscriptions of the year do not afford any information except 
that a few of them record the practice of selling women to temples, 
and one records a gift of land to a professional actor staging themes 
from the Sanskrit Purinas and still another proclaims the royal order 
that mischievous geople in the village would be punished. with heavy 
fines and made liable to the forfeiture of their lands, 

Vijayaraiga Cokkanatha, a ruler of the Nayaka line of the Madma 
is known from a. grant which he gave to.a certain Yatirdjasviimin of 
Sriperumbudur ; he was of a religious and charitable bent of mind; 
and statues of himself and of several members of his family are pre- 
served in the Srirangam Temple. There are also noticed records 
connected with the famous Ragunitha Nayaka of Tanjore and with 
his son Vijayarighava the last Nayaka ruler of that place. 

Six inscriptions in Tamil verse copied during the period are of 
literary interest as they refer to the chief Sadaiyan of Pudeevai, the 
patron of the famous Kamban, the author of the Tamil version of the 
Ramayana, and his son Pillai-Perumal, In Mysore, where the Anunal 
Aeport for the year ending June, 1925 was recently published (the pre- 
vious year's report having been reviewed in our /owraal for March, 
1926, pp. 188-191), besides the work of survey and protection of monu- 
ments like the Jain ast? at Markuli, the HarihareSyara temple at 
Hariharapura, and Kempe Gauda’s Nélepatfana near Sayandurga Hill. 
Among the manuscripts studied by the Department are 3 important 
sanskrit works which narrate the stories of the 63. Saiva Nayanmars 
in the Puranig style and some works in Kannada, both prose and 
verse, The Report discusses the question of the chronology of some 
of the more important among these saints, describes the methods 

employed by them for rooting out the rival Jaina and Bauddha religi- 
ons and fixes the dates of Dabhrabhakta (Siruttarda Nayanar), of 
Kiin Pandya and Gnanasambandar and of Sundaranambinayanar. 
The date for Kin Pandya and Gninasambandar is suggested to be 
the ‘epoch. between A.D. 770 and 820, somewhat. later by pest 
century than the epoch usually assigned to them, ~ pint waar 
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Among the epigraphical finds of the year the most important are 
the Hebbata grant of the Kadamba king Vispuvarman and ‘the 
Bedirur Grant of the Western Gaftiga king Bhiivikrama. This 
Kadamba ruler was installed on the thrown by a Pallava ruler San- 
tivarman and was thus a feudatory of the Pallavas from whom Maytira- 
farman, the first Kadamba king wrested his dominion. The 
Gafiga grant mentions the name of Karikila Coda as having caused 
the construction of the banks 6 fie Kaveri. 

The Archzological Department of H, E, H. The Nizam’s Gov 
ernment recently published their Reports for the years 1921-24 and 
for 1924-25. These give a fairlyStood record of work well done, 
Three important forts, Elgandal, Qandhar and Parenda, were surveyed 
and their military architecture studied—especially that of Parenda 
should be noted, as its defences are extremely ingenious. Some old 
buildings in the suburbs of Hyderabad the Baradari of Tara Mati, 
the Mosque of Pema Mati, and some of the monuments of Golconda 
have been repaired, The Kailisa Temple at Ellora has been also 
repaired, with a view to prevent the disintegration of the decayed 
roof, -In Ajanta which was first taken over for restoration by Prof. 
Cecconi und Count. Orsini and is now under the hands of an Indian 
mechanic, the deterioration of the frescoes has been stopped for at 
least a century to come, and attempts are being made by the process 
of three-colour photography to produce faithful copies of the original 
paintings. The frescoes in Cave no, XIII have been cleaned and fixed; 
and the second Report includes coloured illustrations of the figures 
of Bodhisattva Vajrapani found in Cave no. I, the great Bodhisattva 
Padmapani in Cave no. I and two scenes Caveno, XVII, 

Resides other work of conservation, the Department has published 
two monographs, the Bodhan Stone Inscription of Trailokyamalla 
‘Someivara I (A.D, 1036) edited by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharya 
and the Kotagiri Plates of the Kakateya Queen Rudramba (a.D. 
1273) edited by Prof, 5. Hanumantha with the help of Pandit 
Lakshmi Kanta Sastri. Some Persian inscriptions have been un- 
earthed, two referring to Mohammad bin Tughlaq and one Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlag. Coins have been abundantly acquired—among them 
being some fadmatankas of the later Yadava kings of Devagiri, one 
gold coin of king- Muhammad Adil Khan, a coin of Haider Ali and 
avery rare Sinhalese Jayabahu famant. The Hyderabad Archxologi- 
cal Society has been recently revived; while a Guide to the Ajanta 
Frescoes has been also published, The mingled wealth ef Hindu and 
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Moslem antiquities for which the State has been noted is now actively 
beginning to be quarried and is bound to afford us mew accessions to 
‘our knowledge from year to year. 

; C, S. SRINTVASACHARI 


Verses in Copper-plate Grant 

At the end of almost every Copper-plate grant three or four im- 
precatory verses are found; they are said to be taken from Vyasa. 
But as yet they have not been iderfified either in the Mahabharata or 
anywhere else, [t is curious to note that exactly these verses occur 
in a work of Smrti which however cannot in any way be considered to be 
older than all the inscriptions which contain these verses—they are 
seen in copper-plates even of the fifth century A.D. [tis the Brhagpati- 
smrti, one of the innumerable later metrical smrtis, consisting of about 
So verses altogether. The verses 26-27 and 28-29 of this smrti as 
published from Calcutta (san 1296) under the title Srhaspati-samAnt 
are the two well-known imprecatory verses—Satwéhir vasudha datti 
vijablsh sagaridihhth | yasya yasya yada bhitmis tasya tasya tadi 
phate jf Seadatiim paradattim, vi yo hareta vasundharim | 

svrelLiay im ) &rmir ‘bAT eR prtrbhch Saha pacyate // This = smrti 
aikiouiets belonging to the latest phase of the sm@rfa literature must 
be older than Hemédri (thirteenth ‘century), for the latter quotes 
from it several verses (see Jolly, Recht and Sitte, p. 25). It may 
thus roughly be dated in the 11th or the rath century. 

It is all the more interesting because the Ariaspattdharmakisiva 
as quoted by AWréra Jisra (seventeenth century) in his Viranmifredaye 
(p. 192) contains in a slightly different form these very élokas. 
lt may therefore be taken for certain that the last Brhaspati- 
dhaymasistra contained these verses, though even that canndét be 
regarded as the original source from which the copper-plates borrowed, 
The original source without doubt was a recension of the Mahi- 
bhairata now lost to us, drawn upon by the authors of the copper- 
plates as well as by Brhaspati. 








BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 











REVIEWS 


THE SATAPATHA BRAHMANA IN THE KANVIYA 
RECENSION edited for the first time by Dr, W. Caland, Professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Utrecht. Vol, I, containing 
Introduction and part of the text. The Punjab Sanskrit Series, no, x, 
Lahore, 1926. 

The Madhyandina recension of the Satapatha Brahmana is well- 
known to Sanskrit scholars from the critical edition of Weber (Berlin 
1855 : Reprint, Leipzig, 1924) as well as from its admirable translation 
by Egeeling in the S. B. E. series. Tt has also been printed in India 
several times (Calcutta, 1903, Bibl. Indica ed. with Sayana’s commen- 
tary ; Ajmeer, 1902 etc.). Of the Kanva text of this great Brahmana, 
however, very little has been hitherto known, Prof. Eggeling, who 
thade use of it in his translation of the Madhyandina version, had at 
one time the intention of editing this recension ; but as the manuscript 
Material at his disposal was not adequate for a critical edition, he 
fade over all his materials later on to Prof. Caland in the hope that 
the latter might in time be able to secure the necessary additional 
materials for a scholarly edition. Prof. Caland has now ably succeeded 
in carrying out the hopes of his predecessor and has with hts philo- 
logical equipment and his unrivalled knowledge of Vedic ritualistic 
texts, prepared for publication Bks, I-I1 (corresponding to [-V of the 
Madhyandina) of the Kanva text, of which the first instalment (up to 
11, if, 4, 16) is now published. Of the rest of the work (VIIL-XVI, 
corresponding to VI-XIV of the Madhyandina), which agrees on the 
whole in the two recensions, it has been thought sufficient to give only 
a list of distinctive readings of the Kanva text, so that when the work 
is completed the whole Kanva text will be made available to 











scholars, Habe 
It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of the Satapat 
a which has been long recognised ; but the Kanviya recen- 


ios, now edited for the first time by Prof Caland witha skill and 
scholarship worthy of his predecessors in the field, has many inter- 
esting features of its own, which justify a separate critical edlition, 
With regard to its matter it agrees, in general, with the Madhyandina 
version, but it differs in«respect of its arrangement of parts and in 
respect of some of its traditions, Its linguistic and lexical peculiar 
ities are also remarkable and worthy of detailed study, The relation 
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of the two recensions to each other and to the cognate Vajurvedic and 
non-Yajurvedic Samhitas, Brahmanas and Sitras has been made the 
subject of a careful and detailed investigation in the masterly Introduc- 
tion which prefaces this edition. Prof. Caland comes to the cautious 
conclusion that “from the beginning there existed two independent 
recensions of a Vajasaneyi-Brahmana, comprising the materials of 
K. 1-7 and M. 1-5, closely related to one another, one of which, the 
Kanva, has been infivenced in some way by the other’. There is no 
doubt. on the Kanva text preserves some of the older traditions and 
original archaisms and presents the impression of having been older 
than the Madhyandina text, but there are also other features which 
point to undoubted Madhyandina influence on it and indicate a later 
date. All these peculiarities of the Kanva text, as regards grammar, 
phonology, morphology and lexicography are set out and discussed 
with an overwhelming wealth of detail in the Introduction ;: and every 
Vedic scholar will be especially grateful for Prof, Caland’s valuable 
and much needed study of its accentuation, 

While one does not fail to appreciate the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers in undertaking this edition, one must point out that the typo- 
graphy and printing (inspite of four pages of Corrigenda) are not 
such as could be desired for this erudite edition. .Let us hope that 
the future volumes will contain lesser number of vexatious misprints, 
and that the edition will be completed as speedily as possible, 


5S. K, DE 





2, THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ART OF INDIA 
AND JAVA—by Dr, J. Ph. Vogel. (A Chapter from “The Influen® 
ces of Indian Art’). London: The India Society, 1925. wae 

In this well-written little book of 54 pages, Prof, Vogel. gives us; 
in an interesting and popular way, an account of the Javanese art of 
the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history, and of the cultural 
and artistic influence of India on Java. The splendid monuments of 
Javanese architecture still bear the impress of Indian (especially South 
Indian) influence, but in most cases primitive. Javanese {or rather old 
Malay-Polynesian) ideas react upon and modify purely Indian motifs 
and legends with a unique result, In this little. book which contains 
ten good illustrations, the author gives us a skilful history of what 
the national genius of Java has been able to produce in the nest with 
the inspiration.derived from Indian ideals, 








lone in Ms. A (cf. fn, 86), for these words bring very little sense 





“be welcomed by all who are interested in the: fascinating history 


BHAGAVADA]JJUKIYAM—A Prahasana edited with an old 
commentary, critical notes and Introduction by P. Anujan Achan, 
Hony. Curator, Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, with a preface 
by Prof. M. Winternitz of the University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Published from the office of Paliyam Mss. Library, Jayantamangalam, 
1935. 

This is a small drama of the Prahasana type with the manifold 
points of interest and importance. And as such even before it had 
the fortune of seeing the light it had attracted the attention of 
scholars. The different problems that it gives rise to have. from 
time to time been dealt with by various scholars in different oriental 
journals. The present edition of this important work will therefore 
of Sanskrit drama, : | 

It was previously edited from two manuscripts by Dr. A, Banerji 
Sastri in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (March—June, 1924). Mr. Achan’s edition, however, has had 
the advantage of being based on more manuscripts—six in number, in- 
cluding that of one commentary, in addition to this printed edition, 
from which also he has taken help in determining correct réadings. 
He has taken much trouble in noting down variants profusely. But 
inspite of the pains taken by the learned editor, the variants suffer 
fiom-one great disadvantage to which we would think it our duty 
to draw his attention, He has not given any description of the 
Manuscripts from which he notes the various readings. And in the 
absence of such des¢riptions the variants are necessarily of very little 


lise as their respective value is not possible to be judged, And we = 


do not understand what principle he has laid down for himself in 
preferring one reading to another. Neither has he always incorporated 


in his text the readings found in the two manuscripts (A, C) on 





which; he says, ‘this edition is chiefly based.’ Thus at 


25 he adds a after wétnfa and sf after aq though their omtssior 
as in A, C. and A respectively (cf. f. n. 24, 25) would have undoubtedly 
been better and more idiomatic. Any insistence on the adoption of 
better readings would surely have led. him to accept sw in place of 





watéy (verse 14, p. 47), tarafe in place of sant? (p. 67, £. nm. 72), wae we 


ve for wea (p. 80, 1.1). At p. 79 the words @af¢a a¥ instead 


of being allotted to the ‘mother’ should better have been given as 


continuation of the previous speech spoken by the Cefis is reasonably 
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if detached from vet waste fags whichis spoken by the Ceti, 
The reading given at £, n. 100 is decidedly better than what is given 
in text (p. 95. 1. 1). | 

His reference to the edition of the Nagananda, a verse of the 
bharatavaéya of which occurs in one of the Mss, of his book, as simply 
‘Bombay edition’, is vague and not worthy of a critical edition, as 
more than one edition of the Nagananda were published from Bombay 
from time to time. 

But in spite of these minor defects, the edition has got many things 
that reflect credit on the editor. He has spared no pains to make 
it useful, critical and learned. In the Introduction he has discussed 
most of the important problems presented by the book. But curiously 
enough even here he has not taken note of all points that were dis 
cussed by scholars before the publication of the book. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA.—By King Bhojadeva, vols. 
I, Il, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T, Ganapati Sastri. Gaekwad’s 
‘Oriental Series, nos, xxv, xxxii, Central Library, Baroda, 

In recent years we have witnessed the publication of some valu- 
able technical Sanskrit treatises on Silpasastra (art of architecture 
and sculpture and allied topics). Among the works of this class 
may be mentioned the Vastuvidya, the Mayamatam and the Silpa- 
ratnam, all published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series under the 
able editorship of Ganapati Sastri. The two sumptuous volumes under 
notice consisting of 290 and 324 pages respectively constitute a very 
important addition to this list. The task of the editor appears to 
have been one of uncommon difficulty especially in the second volume, 
when he had to depend upon only one faulty ma uscrig Tuirit 
frequent substitutions and emendations on his part which are 
wisely connected with interrogatory remarks or consigned to 
the footnotes. The name of the editor is a guarantee that the task 
has been done with consummate skill and learning. The work abruptly 
closes in the middle of the 83rd chapter (it is not clear why the 
learned editor in his English preface to the first volume mentions his 
only available manuscript as coming down only up to the Sand 
adhyaya), Regarding the authorship of this work the editor cautiously 
attributes it to the famous King Bhoja of Dhara, the reputed author 
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of numerous Sanskrit works, who reigned in the early part of the t1th 
century, or more precisely between 1018 and 1060 A.D, Of the varied 
contents of the present treatise it is impossible to give here even a 
bare outline. Suffice it to say that the editor's claim to the effect 
that the Samarafiganasitradhara describes the construction of cities, 
palaces and mansions ete., with greater clearness of expression and 
wealth of detail than any other available work of SilpaSastra is abun- 
dantly justified by facts. We may mention without comments the 
description of various classes of grounds suited for the foundation 
of realms, forts, towers etc., (pp. 23-36), the rules for the foundation 
af towns, including high roads, ramparts, ditches, coping stones 
(pp. 39-40), the rules relating to the foundation of king's palace 
(pp. 61-65) and the festival of Indra’s banner (pp. 7o-86). Of parti- 
cular interest is the chapter on various kinds of designations (pp. 86-91), 
such as those of nagara, janapada, riigtra, grha, sala and prasada ; 
‘+ is noticeable in this connection as bearing on a recent controversy 
that janapada is defined as including the whole realm except the 
nagara, We have next (chs, 1¢-23) elaborate accounts of different 
types of buildings (Catuhdala, tridala, dvidala, and ekasala), which are 
followed by descriptions of bedsteads and seats of different kinds, 
Of very special interest, as the editor rightly points out in the prefaces 
to his two volumes, is the chapter on mechanical contrivances (yantra), 
some of which as described by the author are sufficiently striking. 
Such are the mechanical elephants (we would suggest this transla- 
tion of yantrahastin for the editor’s ‘elephant machine’), the me- 
chanical birds singing and dancing according to time, birdlike machines 
propelled by men which fly in the air and machines doing the duties 
of servants, doorkeepers as well as watchmen at night, Then follow 
accounts of sheds for elephants (gajaSala) and for horses (avasali) 
(pp, 188-195): ‘The second volume opens with an elaborate account 
of palaces (prasadas) of various specified kinds, Of special interest 
is the description of prasidas sacred to various specified deities, such 
as Visnu, Brahman, the Sun, Candika (Durga), Gapesa and Lakgmt. 
There are also chapters on painting (pp. 252ff,), the construction of 
images with full accounts of measures and the forms of various deities 
(pp. 266-276) etc. | 

The value of the publication is greatly enhanced by the addition 
of avery full analytical table of contents at the beginning of each 


volume, 
= U, N, G. 
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Indian Antiquary, March, 1927 
RK. R. HALDER—Diirivarsa Paramira of Abu and his inscriptions, 
UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE.—Brahmavidya and S ujfisr, The 
author discusses in this continued article the opinions of the 
European scholars regarding the source of Sufism, and doubts the 
Conclusiveness of the theory of Kremer and others holding that 
Sufism owes it origin mainly to the Vedanta school of Indian 
Philosophy. 





Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. IT (N.5.), no, 2 


V. A. Gapcil.—The Village in Sanskrit Literature. The writer of 
this article opposes the arguments of scholars who hold the view that 
the ancient Indian villages had an autonomous form of government, 
In support of his proposition he adduces evidences from Sanskrit 
literature to prove that the king himself used to exercise his 

sipreme authority in the administration of a village. 


Journal of Oriental Research, April, 1927 


M.- Hirtan NA.—Prapaiicavilayavida—a doctrine of  Pre-Saikava 
Vedanta. The Prapatiia-vilaya-vida, referred to by Saikara, sure- | 
vara, Riminuja and others is based on the doctrine that the Self 


or 44, eee 





ot Brahman is mrsprapefica or nirgune which has been taken to 

imply the theory of maya. One aspect of the view has been 's 

pointed out to be that it finds in ritualistic passages of the Veda a : 

two-fold import—metaphysical as well as titualistic, and holds , 

karmakanda as subsidiary to jidnakinda, 
Kk, S. RaMASWAMI SaSTRIL—forgofier Aarikis of Kumirila. The , 


writer of this article points out that Kamala-dila in his commentary 
on the TJatfvasaigraha attributes many of the karikas in that 
work to Kumarila, and that a number of those Karikas. is ascribed 
to the same authorship in some Jaina works, As the Karikas 
cannot be traced in any of the extant works of Kumirila, it has. 
been suggested that he had another work not yet discovered. 
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From the nature of the topics dealt with in the Karikas, it has 
also been inferred that the Slotavarfika is an abridged form of 
that missing work which, perhaps, was entitled BrAatfixa mentioned 
in the Vpdyarataaéara of Pirthasarathi Midra. 

T. R. CHINTAMANI.—A Note om the Date of Srikaytha. From state- 
ments found in Appayya Dikgita’s commentary on the Saiva- 
bhiaya of Srikantha, the latter has been assigned a date much 
posterior to that of Satkara. 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM.—Paniat and Viska, This is an attempt to 
prove Panini’s priority to Yaska. ’ 


Quarterly Journal of the Andhara Historical Research 
Society, January, 1927 


S. K, RAMANATH SHasrrtar,—Bhavabhisi amd dis Identity (transla- 
ted from Sanskrit by M. Ramakrishna Kavi). This is an attempt 
to identify the poet Bhavabhiti with Umbeka, who, according to the 
writer, is also called Suresvara and Vigyariipa, The question of 
the identification of Suredvara with Mandana has been left open. 

M, RAMAKRISHNA KaAvi—Tapasavatsarija. Tipasavatsaraja is a 
Sanskrit drama in six Acts (still in manuscript) It has been 
given a high place by Bhoja, Kuntalaka, Hemacandra, Anandavar- 
dhana and Abhinavagupta in their rhetorical works, Its plot, similar 
to that of the Svapaavisavadatia has been outlined in the article, 
Matraraja also known as Anaigaharga, the author of the drama, 
has been identified with Mayuraja or Méauraja and assigned a 
date towards the end of the sixth century A.C, 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Aptil, 1927 


H, Heras. —Alota’s Dharma and Religion, The paper detailing, 
on the basis of the contemporary documents, the nature of Agoka's 
dharma with the exposition of its principal precepts and tenets, 
describes his activities for their propagation, The writer supports 
the opinion. that Agoka’s inscriptions contain nothing to prove 
that he was a Buddhist, his religion being based on Hinduism and 
largely influenced by Jainism. 

L, L. SUNDARA RAM.— The Sanctity of the Cow in India. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The Conception of Buddhist Nirvina by Th. Stcherbatsky, Lenin- 

grad, 1927. “aie | 

Some Thoughts on Buddhism by Alice L. Cleather. Peking, 1926. 

 Apologie du bouddhisme (Traduction francaise de Maxime Formont) 

by Carlo Formischi. Paris, 1926, — 

La Morale bouddhigue by L. de la Vallée Poussin, Paris, 1927, 

fa Théorte Je la connaissance et la logigue ches les Bouddhistes tardifs 
by Th. Stcherbatsky, Paris, 1927, 

Die Baddhtstrsch Philosophie in threr feschietiichen Eutiwicklang by 
Max Walleser, Heidelberg, 1927. 

A History of the Pallavas, Madras University Indian series, Madras, 
1927. 

The Main Currents of Maratha History by Govind Sakharam Sardesai. 

"Patna University Readership Lectures, 1926, 

South Indian Inscriptions (Texts—miscellancous inscriptions from 
the Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu aud Kannada countries) edited by 

 H. Krsna Sastri, Archeological Survey of India, New Imperial 
Series. Calcutta, 1927, 

Light and Shade in bygone India: A Study of the soldier in India at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
by Ali Foad Toulba. London, 1927. 

Lhe Kiiyapaparivarta—a Mahayana siitra of the Ratnakita class 
edited in the original Sanskrit, in Tibetan and in Chinese by 
Baron A. Ven Saet Holstein. Shanghai, 1926, 

fndian Serpent-Lore: or the Nagas in. Hindu Legend and Ast by 
J. Ph. Vogel. London, 1927, ' | 

The Conception of Karma and Keimcarnation in Hindu Religion and 
Philosophy by Paul Yevtic. London, 1927. 

Samantapisaaita of Buddhaghesa (vol. 11) ed, by J. Takakasu and 
M, Nagai. Pali Text Society, London, 1927, 

Sammatitarba by Siddhasena Divakara with Abhayadeva's commen- — 
tary. Gujarat Puratattvamandiragranthévall, Ahmedabad, 1926, 
Rgveda-Pratiakhya with extracts from the commentary of Uvata edited 
by Pashupatinath Sastri and Chintaharan Chakravarti, Samskrita 

Sahityaparigat Series, Calcutta, 1927, 
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purisassa rago na uppajjati tina sakka vattum. Sace pana tam rattacitto 
upasamkamitukamo hoti pada na vahanti dibbasamkhalika viya* 
bajjhanti tasma ‘anatikkamaniya’ ti adi yuttam. 

20. Paficannam Aamagunadnan ti pubbe kamagunipasamhitan ti 
imina purisidhippayavasena vatthupatikkhepo kathito, idha frammana- 
patilabho dassito. Tada kira deviya evariipo putto kucchimhi uppanno 
ti sutvya samantato rf&jino mahagghabharanaturiyadivasena pafica- 
dvararammanavatthubhiitam pannakaram pesenti. Bodhisattassa ca 
Rodhisattamatu ca katakammassa ussannatta labhasakkarassa pamana- 
paricchedo nama natthi. 

at. Afilantakiya ti yatha afifia itthiyo gabbhabhirena kilamanti 
hatthapada uddhumatakadini papunanti, na evam tassa koci kila- 
matho ahosi. 

Tirokucchigatan ti antokucchigatam. Passafi ti kalaladikalam 
atikkamitva safijata-aiga-paccatga-ahtnindriyabhavam upagatam yeva 
vassati. Kim attham’ passati? Sukhavasattham. Yatheva hi mata 
puttena saddhim nisinna va nipanna va hattham va ‘ssa padam vil 
olambantam ukkhipitva santhapessim? ti sukhavasattham puttam 
oloketi, evam Bodhisattaméta pi yan tam matu ufthainagamana- 
parivattananisa]jadisu unhasitalonaka®tittakakajuk@harajjhoharana- 
kalesu ca Gabbhassa dukkham uppajjati, atthi nu kho me tam puttassa 
ti? sukhavasattham Bodhisattam* olckayamana pallankam abhujitva 
nisinnam Bodhisattam passati. Yatha hi antie antokucchigata pakka- 
sayam avattharitva dmiésayam ukkhipitva udarapatalam pitthito 
katva pitthikantakamy nissaya_ukkutikam dvisu mutthtsu hanuka - 
thapetva deve vassante rukkhasusire makkal viya nisidanti, na evam 
Bodhisatto, Bodhisatto pana pitthikantakaip pitthito katva dham- 
masane dhammakathiko viya pallankam abhujitva ‘puratthabhimukho 
nisidati. Pubbe katakammam pan’ assa vatthum sodheti. Suddhe 
vatthumhi sukhumacchavilakkhanam nibbattati. Atha nam kucehi- 
taco" paticchadetum na sakkoti, Olokentiya bahi thito viya pafifa 
yati, Tam attham upamaya vibhivento Bhagava Sseyyatha pi’ ti adim 
aha. Bodhisatto pana antokucchigato méatara na passati. Na hi 
antokucchiyam cakkhuvifiianam uppajjati. 

22, Kalam karofi tina ‘vijayanabhava-paccaya Syuparikkhayen’ 
eva, Bodhisattena vasitatthanai hi cetiyakutisadisam hoti, aiiiesam 
aparibhoga@raham. Na ca sakki Bodhisattamataram apanetva afifiam 





+ Si, omits it 2 B,lonika-; Si. -loga- 3 St, «pits 4 8, omiteit 
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-aggamahesitthine thapetun titattakam yeva Bodhisattamatu ayuppa- 
manam hoti tasma tada kalam karoti. 

‘Katarasmim pana vaye k&lam karoti ti, Majjhimavaye, Pathama- 

vayasmim hi sattanam attabhdve chandarago balava hoti. Tena tada 
safijitagabbha ittht gabbham anurakkhituu na sakkoti: Gabbho 
bahvabadho hoti. Majjhimavayassa pana dve kotthase atikkamma 
tatiye kotthise vatthuvisadam' hoti. | Visade! vatthumhi nibbatta- 
ditaka aroga honti, Tasma Bodhisattamata pathamavaye sampattim 
anubhavitva majjhimavayassa tatiye kotthise vijayitva kalam karoti 
ti ayam ettha dhammati. 
923. Nave vi dasa vi ti ettha ‘va’ saddo? vikappanavasena. Satta va 
aitha va ekddasa va dvadasa va ti evam adinaim pi sangaho veditabbo, 
Tattha *atthamise Jato jivati, sltunhakkhamo pana na hoti, “Sattamise 
“Jato na jivati sesi jivanti. ‘ 

25. Deva pathamam patigganhanfi ti khinasava Suddhavisa-Brake 
mano patiggaphanti. Katham*? Sativesam gauhitva tieke, Tam pana 
patikkhipitva idam vuttam, tada Hodhisattamata suvannakhacitam 
vattham nivisetva macchakkhisacisam dukilapattam® yava padanta 
Parupitva atthasi, athassa sallahukam gabbhavutthinam ahosi dhamma- 
karakato udakanikkhamanasadisam, atha te pakati Brahmavesen' eva 
| amitva pafhaman suvannajalena. patiggahesum, tesain hatthato 
cattaro a aah: ra jane ii nivi patig Ta! Ssilin, tata lanussa dukila- 
- tena vuttam ‘dev’ pathamam patigganhanti 


26, Cattfiro mam devaputta ti cattaro Maharajano. Patigeaketod ti 
ajinappaveniyda patiggahetva, Mfahesakkhe ti —mahatejo mahiéyaso 
lakkhanasampanno, 

27. Visado"' va nikthamagi ti yatha anne satta yonimagge lagganta 
bhaggavibhagga nikkhamanti na evain .nikkhamati. Alaggo hutwa 
nikkhamati ti attho, Udakena ti udakena. Kenaci asucind ti yatha anfic 
satt® kammaja-vatehi uddhapada adhosira’ yonimagge pakkhitta sata- 
porisain narakapapatam patanti viya talacchiddena nikkaddhiyamana 
hatthi viya mahddukkham anubhavanta nana asucthi sammakkhita va 
nikkhamanti na evam [Dodhisatto, Bodhisattafi hi kammaja-vata uddha- 
padam adhosiram katum na sakkonti, So dhammiasanato. otarante 
dhammakathiko viya nissenito otaranto puriso viya ca dve hatthe ca 
dve pide ca pasdretva thitako va matukucchisambhavena kenaci 
asucina amakkhito nikkhamati, 
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28. Udekoadhird ti udakavattiyo, Tisu sita suvannakatahe patati, 
unha rajatakatihe. Idafi ca pathavitale kenaci aSUCINA asam missam ieee 
painiyaparibhojaniyam udakafi ceva afifiel) asidharanam 'kilana-udala-— 
vattii® ca dassetum vuttam, Afifiassa pana suvannarajataghatehi aha- 
riyamina-udakassa ceva hamsavatiakadi pokkharanigatassa ca uda- 
kassa paricchedo natthi. 

29- Sampatijato ti muhuttajato. Paliyam pana miatukucchito. 
nikkhantamatto viya dassito na kho pan’ evam datthabbo, WN ikkhanta- 
mattan hi nam pathamam Brahmano suvValinajilena patiyganhimsu, 
tesam hatthato cattaro Maharajano ajinappaveniya, tesam hatthato 
manussa dukilacumbitakena, manussinam hatthato muficitya patha- 
viyam patitthito, Pie 

SefamAt chatte anudhartvamaine ti dibbasetacchatte dhariyamanambi. 
Ettha ca chattassa parivarani khaggadini paiica rajakukkuta"bhandan 
pi agatin’ eva. Piliyam pana rijagamane raja viya chattam eva 
vuttam. 

Tesu chattam eva paiiiayati na chattageahako. Tatha Khagea- 
tilayantamorahatthakavalavijant-unhisapatta yeva pafifiayanti na tesa 
gahaka. Sabbani kira tani adissamanarfipi devaté ganhimso ti, 
Vuttam pi cetam : 

Anekasakhaii ca sabassamandalam 
chattam marti dharayum antalikkhe. 
suvannadanda vivattanti camara 

na dissare camarachattagahaka ti, 

Sabha ca disa ti idam sattapadavitiharuparitthitassa viya sabbadisa- 
nuvilokanam vuttam na kho pan" evam datthabbam,. Mahiisatto bi 
manussanam hatthato muficitva pathaviyam patitthito purat 

, disam olokesi, Anekani cakkavalasahassini ckaiganani ahesum, Tattha 
j devamanussi gandhamaladthi pijayamana ‘mahapurisa, idha tumhehi 
sadiso pi natthi kuto wttaritare’ ti ihamsu. Evam catasso disa catasso 
. anudis& hettha upari ti dasa disi* anuviloketwa attand sadisam pi adisva 
ayam uttara disé ti uttarabhimukho sattapadavitihirena agamasi. 
q Evam ettha attho-veditabbo, 

Asadhin ti uttamam, Aggo ti gunehisabbapaphamo,  Itarani dve 
pacini ctass’ eva vevacanini. Ayam antimd jatt natthi dint punabihave 

> ti padadvayena imasmim attabhave pattabbam arahattam byakasi, 

Ettha ca samehi padehi pathaviyad patitthanam catu-iddhipada- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittam, uttarabhimukbabhavo mahajanam ajjhottha- 
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ritva abhibhavitva gamanassa pubbanimittam, sattapadagamanam 
! sattabojjhafigaratan apatilabhassa pubbanimiltam, dibbasetacchattadhara- 
nat vimuttivarachattapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, pafica rijakukkuja’- 
bhandanam patilabho paiicahi vimuttihi vimuccanassa pubbanimittam, 
sabbadisavilokanam © anfivaranafidnapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, 
asabhivacabhasanam appativattivadhammacakkappavattanassa pubba- 
pimittam, ‘ayam antima jati’ ti sthanado anupadisesaya nibbanadhatuya 
parinibbanassa pubbanimit! n ti veditabbam. Ime vara piliyam Agata. 
 Mahapurisassa hi jatadivase dasasahassilokadhitu kampi. Dasa- 
eshacsilokadhatumhi devata ekacakkavije sannipatinsu, Pathamam 
devi pabigzanhimsu. Pacchi manusss. Tantibaddhi. vin camma- 
baddha bheriyo ca kenaci avaditi sayam eva vajjimsu, Manussanam 
Sattabandhanddini: khandikhagdam® chijjimsu. Sabbaroga yupasami- 
msu* ambilena dhotatambamalaiy * viya vigacchimseu, Jaccandha rapant 
passimsu. Jaccabadhiri saddam sunimsu. Pithasappl javasampanna 
ahesum, Jatijajanam pi elamiiginam sati patitthisi. Videsam *pakkh- 
andanava supattanam pipuntimst, Akasatthakabhummatthakaratanant 
sakatejabhavo'bhasitini ahesum. Verino mettacittam patilabhinsit. 
Avicimhi aggi nibbayi, Lokantaresu aloko udapadi. Naclijalam 
nappavatti. Mahisamudde madhuram* udakam ahosi, Vato na 
vayi. Akssa*-pabbata-rukkha-gata sakuna bhassitva pathavigata 
ahesum. Cando ativirocati.’®  Suriyo na ugho na sitalo nimmalo 
utusampanno ahosi, Devata attano attano vimanadvire thatwa 
1 1apphotana-sejana-celakkhepadthi mahakllanam kilimsu. Catuddisika-t* 
mahdmegho pi vassi. Mahajanam’ neva khuda‘* na pipisa pllesi. 
Dvarakavatani sayam eva vivarinsu, Pupphipagaphalipagarukkha 
pupphaphalini ganhimsu. Dasasahasstlokadhatu ekadhajamala ahosi. 

 Tatrapissa'* dasasahassilokadhatukampo — sabbaiifiutahanapati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam, devatdnam ekacakkavale sannipaito dhamma- 
cakkappavattanakale ekappaharen’ eva sannipatitva dhammapatig- 
gahanassa pubbanimittam, pathamam devatinam patiggahanam catunnam 
fiipavacarajjhinanam patilabhassa pubbanimittam, paecha manussanam 
patiggahanam catunnam '*ariipajjhinanam patilabhassa pubbanimittam, 
tantibaddhavinanam sayam vajjanam-anupubbaviharapatilibhassa pubba- 
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fimittam, cammavaddhabhertnam vajjanam mahatiya dhammabheriya 
anusavanassa pubbanimittam, 'attabandhanadinam chedo asmimina- 
samucchedassa pubbanimittam, mahajanassa rogavigamo catusacca pati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam, jaccandhanam ripadassanam dibbacakkhupati- 
labhassa pubbanimittam, badhiranam saddasavanam dibbasotadhatu- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittam, pithasappinam javasampada-catu-iddhipada- 
patilabhassa pubbanimittam,  jatija)ainam* satipatitthanam’ catu- 
nnam Satipajthananam patilabhassa pubbanimittam, videsapakkhanda- 
navinam supattanasampapunanam catupatisambhidhadhigamassa pubba- 
nimittam, ratananam sakatejabhavobhasitattam" yain lokassa dhammo- 
bhasam dassessati tassa pubbanimittam, verlnam mettacettapatilabho 
catubrahmaviharapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, avicimhi agvinibbipanam 
ekidasagginibbipanassa pubbanimittam, lokantarikiloko avijjandha- 
lc@ram vidhamitva fan@lokadassanassa pubbanimittam, nadisu toyassa 
appavattanamn catuvesirajja-pajilabhassa pubbanimittam, mahiisamud- 
cdlaséa madhurata nibbanarasena ekarasabhiivassa pubbanimittam, vatassa 
aviyanam dvasatthiditthigatabhindanassa ‘pubbanimittam, sakunanam 
pathavigamanam mahdjanassa ovadam sutva panehi sarapagamanassa 
pubbanimittam,candassa ativirocanam bahujanakantataya pubbanimittam, 
suriyassa iinhasttavivajjanam utusukhataya kayikacetasikasukhuppattiya 
pubbanimittam, devatanamn vimanadvaresu thatva ‘apphotanadihi ktla- 
nam buddhabhivam patva udanam udanassa pubbanimittam,catuddisika*- 
mahameghavassanam mahato dhammameghavassanassa pubbanimittam, 
khudapijanassa abhavo kayagatasati amatapatilabhassa pubbanimittam, 
pipasapilanassa abhiivo vimuttisukhena sukhitabhavassa pubbanimittam, 
dvarakavatinam sayam eva vivaranam atthangikamaggadvilravivarn- 
nassa pubbanimittam, rukkhanam pupphaphalaggahapam vimuttipupphe 
hi pupphitassa ca simafifaphalabharabharitabhavassa ca pubbanimittam, 
dasasahasstlokadhatuya ckaddhajamalita ariyaddhaja*mialitaya pubba- 
nimittan ti veditabbain ayam sambahulaviro nama, sue 

Ettha paftham pucchanti, yada mahipuriso pathaviyan patitthahitya 
uttarabhimukho* gantvi Ssabhivacam abhasi tada kinv pathaviya gato 
udahu Akasena, dissamano gato udahu adissamano, acelako ‘gato udaho 
alaiikatapatiyatto, daharo hutwa gato udahu mahallako, pacchi pi kim 
tadiso va ahosi udahu pana baladdrako ti—ayam pana pahho hettha 
lohapasade samutthito Tipitaka Cajabhayattherena visajjito va, 

Thero kis’ ettha niyati-pubbekatakamma-issaranimmana-vidavasena 
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tam tan bahum vatva avasane evap byakari: mahapuriso pathaviya gato 
mahajanassa pana ikasena gacchanto viya ahosi, dissamiino gato maha- 
janassa pana adissamano viya ahosi, acelako gato mahajanassa pana 
alaikatapatiyatto viya upatthasi, daharo va gato mahAjanassa pana 
solasavassuddesiko viya ahosi, paccha pana biladarako va ahosi na 
 tadiso ti. Parisa cassa buddhena viya hutva Sundaro' therena pafihe 
kathito ti attamana ahosi. Lokantarikayaro vuttanayo eva. Ima ca 


"pana adito patthaya kathiti. Sabbadhammata sabbabodhisattinam 


hontt ti veditabba. 

qt. Addasa sho ti dukilacumbitake* nipajjipetva Jnitam addasa. 
Mahspurisassi ti jatigottakulapadesadivasena mahantassa purisassa. Dve 
gatiyo ti dve nittha dve nipphattiyo, Ayam hi gatisaddo ‘pafica kho 
imi Sariputta gatiyo' ti ettha nirayadibhedaya sattehi cantabbagatiyam 
vattatL ‘Imesam kho aham bhikkhGnam silavantanam kalyfgadham- 
manam neva pajanami agatim va gatimn va' ti cttha ajjhasaye vattati.” 
‘Nibbanam arahato gati’ ti ettha patisarane, ‘Api ca tyaham brahme 
gatifi ca paj@nami cutifi ca pajanami uppatifi ca pajinami evam mahidd- 
hiyo bako brahma’ ti ettha nipphattiyaim vattati, Svayam idha pi nippha- 
ttiyamn vattati ti veditabbo, Amaia ti aiifia gatinipphatti nama natthi. 
Dhamimniko ti dasakusaladhammasamannagato agatigamanavirahito. 
Dhkammaraja ti idam purimapadass’ eva yvevacanam, Dhammena va 
laddharajjatta dhammaraja. Catwranto ti puratthimasamuddadinam 
EAtanap samuddanaip vasena caturantaya‘ pathaviya issaro, Vayitavi 
ti mo. Janapado assa" thavariyam" thirabhavam patto 
ti janapadatthavarivappatto, Candassa hi raffio balidandadthi lokam 
pilayato ‘manussa majjhimam janapadam chaddetva pabbata-samudda- 
tiradini nissiya paccante yasam kappenti, Atimudukassa’ corasihasika- 
‘janavilopapt|ita manussa paccantam pahaya janapadamajjhe vasam 
kappenti, [ti evaripe rajini janapado thirabhavamn na papupatl, 
Imasmim pana kumare rajjam karayamane etassa janapado pasana- 
pitthiyam pasanam® thapetva ayopattena’® parikkhitto viya thiro 
bhavissati ti dassento janapadatthivariyappatto ti dhamsu, Saffaratana 

samanmigato ti ettha ratijananatthena ratanam. Api ca 

Cittikatam mahagghafi ca atulam dullabhadassanam 

Anomasattaparibhogam ratanam tena vuccati. 

Cakkaratanassa ca ''nibbattakalato patthiya afiiam devatthanam 
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nama na hoti, sabbe gandhapupphadthi tass’ eva pijafi ca abhivadanadini 
ca karonti ti cittikatatthena ratanam. Cakkaratanassa ceva ettakam 
nama dhanam agghati ti aggho natthi, iti mahag¢hatthenapi ratanam. 
Cakkaratanaf ca afifiehi Joke vijjamanaratanehi asadisan ti atulat- 
thenapi ratanam. 

Yasma pana yasmim kappe Buddha uppajjanti tasmifi fieva cakka- 
vattine uppajjanti. Buddha ca pana kadaci karahaci uppajjanti, tasma 
dullabhadassanatthenapi ratanam. 

Tad etam jati-ripa-kula-issariyadihi anomassa ul@rassa sattass’ eva 
uppajjati na afiflassa ti anomasattaparibhogatthenapi ratanam. 

Vatha ca cakkaratanam evam sesani pt ti imehi sattahi ratanchi 
parivarabhavena ceva sabbabhogupakaranabhavena ca samannagato ti 
éattaratanasamannigato. Idani tesam sarfipato dassanatthamn ‘tass- 
‘mani’ ti adi vuttam. Tattha cakkaratanan ti fidisu ayam samkhepadhi- 
ppaye : dyisahassadipaparivaranam catunnam mahidipinam | sirivi- 
bhavam gahetva datum samattham cakkaratanam patubhavati. Tatha _ 
purebhattam éva sSgarapariyantam pathavim ‘anmpariyayanasama- 

E ttham vehasaigamam hatthiratanam. Tadisam eva assaratanam. Catur- 
aigasamannagate andhakare yojanappamanam andhakaram vidhamitva 
glokadassanasamattham manirataram. Chabbidha dosavivajjitam mana- 
pacarim itthiratanam, Yojanappamane antopathavigatanidhim dassana- 
samattham gahapatiratanam. Aggamahesiy’ kucchimhi nibbattitva 
sakalarajjam anusasanasamattham jetthaputtasarnkhatam parinayaka- 
ratanam patubhavati. | 

Pare sahassan ti atirekasahassam. Stiri 1 abhiruka. Wirmigartpa 
ti viranam abgam viraiigam, viriyass’ eta namarp. Virafigam rapam 
etesan ti viraigaripa. Wirangarupa viriyajatika virtyasabhava viriya- 
maya akilasuno ahesum. Divasam pi yujjhanta na kilamantt ti vuttam 
hoti. 

Sigaraparipantan ti cakkavalapabbatam simam katva thitasam 

pariyantam, Adendens ti ye kataparadhe satte satam pi sahassam pi 
; ganhanti te dhanadandena rajjam karenti nama®*. Ye chejjabhejjam 
| anusasanti te satthadandena. Ay atp pana duvidham pi tami* dandam 
pahaya adandena ajjhavasati. Asaithena ti ye ekato dharadina satthena 
| param vihesanti te satthena rajjam karenti nama. Ayam pana satthena 
: khuddakamakkhikaya pivanamattarp lohitam kassaci anuppadetva dham- 
men’ ¢va ‘ehi kho maharija’ ti evar patirajtihi sampaticchitagamano. 

Abhivijiys. ti vuttapakaray pathavim abhivijinitva ahavasalt ti abhi- 





bhavitva sami hutva vasat! ti attho. 
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Evam ekam nipphattim kathetva dutiyam kathetum ‘sace kho pana’ 

ti ddim vuttam. Tattha ragadosamohaminadifthikilesatanhisawmkhatam' 

chadanam? dvaranam vivatam® viddhamsitam* vivatitam’ etena ti 
atacchado, Vivabacchaddo ti pi patho. Ayam eva attho, 

32. Evam dutiyanipphattim kathetva tasam nimittabhitani lakkha- 
nani dassctim ayes hi devakumaro’ ti adi vuttam. 

Ta itt 0 ti yatha afificsam bhiimiyam pidam thapen- 
tanam smagatalian® Vil panhi VA pussaip va pathamam phusati, vemajjhe 
va pana chiddam hoti, ukkhipantanam pi aggataladisu ekakotthadso va 
ineigren utthahati na evam assa. Assa pana suvannapddukatalam 

eva’ ekappahiren’ eva sakalam pidatalam bhimim’ phusati ekappa- 
haren’ eva bhamito utthahati tasma ayam supatitthitapado. 

Cathani ti dvtsu pidatalesu dve cakkani, tesam ara® ca nemi 
ca nibhi ca paliyam vutta va, Saddatirapari~Trani ti imina pana 
ayam viseso veditabbo, Tesam kira cakkanam pidatalassa majjhe 
nabhidissati. Nabhiparicchinna vattalekha dissati, nabhimukhapari- 








kkhepavatto® dissati, panajimukham dissati, ara® dissanti, aresu vatta- 


= 
aw 


lekha! *dissanti,nemi' 'dissati,"*nemimanika dissanti, [dam tiva paliyam 
agatam eva, Sambahulavaro pana anagato. So evam datthabbo, Satti 
sirivaccho nandi sovatthika vajamsako vaddhaminakam macchayugalam 
bhaddapitham aikusako pasado toranam setacchattam khaggo tila- 
vagtay*® morahatthako valavijan! ughisam mani patho sumanadamam 
niluppalam rattuppalam setuppalam padumam pundarikam puynaghato 
pugnapati samuddo cakkavalo himava sineram candimasuriyé nakkhat- 
tani cattaro mahadipa dve parittadipasahassini antamaso cakkavatti- 
rafifio parisam upadaya sabbo cakkalakkhanass’ eva parivaro, 

Ayaiapanét ti dighapanhi paripunnapanhi ti attho. Vatha hi 
afifiesam aggapado digho hoti, panhimatthake jaigha patitthati, panhim 
tacchetva thapita viya hoti, na evam mahipurisassa. Mahapurisassa 
pana catiisu kotthisesu dve kofthasa aggapada honti,?* tatiye kotthase 
jangha patitthati, catutthe kotthise draggena vattetva thapité!* viya 
rattakambala gendukasaclisa panhi hoti. 

Dighanguli ti yatha afifiesam kaci atiguliyo digha honti kiici rassa 
na evam mahdpurisassa, Mahipurisassa pana makkatass’ eva digha 
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1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja a Ks. 28 

2 Chanakya-rajaniti Sastra (second edition, pp. xxvi+72) with 

a learned Foreword by Johan van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. (New edition). Re. o-14 

3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhusidana 
Sarasvati (out of print). 

4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part I)by Dr. Narendra 
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13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
M.A, Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo. 325-+xvi pp.). Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire. At the end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended. 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof. Keith: “It brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of specjal value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment”. 

Dr. Jha: “You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof. -Sten Konow : “You have approached the subject in a sound 
critical spirit"’. 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., 5. L., P. R.S4 PH. D,, Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
M. Ay B. L, P. B.S PH.D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha “and his. disciples in detail...Book II contains 
delineation of the fouf principal Hinayana schools of Buddhism inclu- 
dine vesunits of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314-+xi pp. Rs, 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being a survey of the origin 
and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
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the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy $vo. 277 pp.).. Rs. 2-8 
» 17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, M.a. of Ramjas College, 
Delhi with a Foreword by Dr, M. Winternitz.. It shows that Kalidiisa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntala and Raghuvaméa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurana edited here, (Demy 8vo, lii+100 pp). Rs. 2 

Prov. E, W. Hopkins says :—The comparison of the texts you 
have: made is of great interest and is an important contribution 
0 our history of the Epic and also of the Purana. Your points seem 
to me to ‘be well l taken... 

PROF. JaRL CHARPEN: 
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me very much, especially what you say about the Rachuvaméa 


which was formerly unknown to me, It appears quite plausible that the 


Mahakavi has used the Purina, not that his glory is diminished by that. 

18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr. Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A. B.L,P.R.S, PH. D. (Demy 8 vo, 430 pages). Contents I. The 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life 11, The Origin and develop- 
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commentary on Iévara-Kréga’s famous compendium the Safiikhya-saptati. 
by Prof, H. Sarma, Mea: with’an Introduction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 


© Ma. Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares. (Demy 3 vo, 


pp. 13-69) Price Rs, 2 

90 Rasatala or the Under-world by Nundo Lal Dey, M. A. BL, 
(Crown 8 vo. 171 pages) In this book the author has tried to show 
that Rasatala, the Sapta Sfigarns, the Rakgasas, the Garudas etc, are 
not the products of mere imagination but realities over which the 
lapse of time has thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories by which 
they have been defaced beyond recognition. He has tried.to identify 
the countries and their inhabitants so far as the present materials 
allowed. Price Re. 1/- 
India by Nundo Lal Dey M.a., BL. (Just publishd), Second edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Demy quarto. 262 pages. Price Rs. 9/- 

In the present edition considerable additions have been made to the 
names and accounts of places in the light of later researches. He has 
tried to make the Dictionary as exhaustive as possible, In connection 
with the names of places he has tried to bring together all the available 
information and to weave into them the local traditions that have made 


the places important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or Jainas. 


To be had of the Manager, 
THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRE 
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FUTURISM OF YOUNG ASTA 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 
By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR (Marxert, Leipzig), 
Pages gro. Price Rs. 13 
The Statesman :—An advertisement Of Hindu culture........-......A book 
which the rulers of India would do well to read. It contains some brand-new 
: (and A F genni ie ts rite at nces, tesseseereee » ETE is truth in the criticism ; of j 
the fallacies committed by Western Schola s in the application of comparative 
__ “In the first place they (European scholars) do not take the same class of 
facts. They compare the superstitions of the Orient with the mitionalism of 
the Occident, while they ignore the rationalism of the Orient and suppress 
the superstitions of the Occident, They compare the thoughts and activities 
of the highor intellectual and economic grades of the Occident with those 
of the illiterates and half-fed masses of the Onent.” 
This criticism is undoubtedly justified and applies to many of the books 
which are regarded as standard works upon the manners and philosophy of 
the East. 


_ Apply to Messrs. B, G. PAUL & CO., 
sat, Thaniba Chetty Street, Madras. 
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Issued Every Two Months 
Editor : Dr. Satyacharan Law, w. A.. p. L., PH. D., F, Z, 
The only Bengali magazine solely devoted to the 
of Nature, living and non-living ; 


Bay M, BE, 0. Cs 
Exposition 
Focussing intellectual activities 
of Modern India in the Region of Science. 

_ Specialists, Indian and European, in the different branches of 
Zoology, Hotany, Geology, Anthropology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Agriculture, Physiology etc, have volunteered to make this venture an 

unqualified success. 
The numbers already out have produced 
marvellous impression by virtue of the 
intrinsic merit of the articles and the 
remarkable pictorial representation, 


Please apply to 
THE MaNaGEr, PRAKRITI 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs, 4/- 
ne 24, Sukea Street, Calcutta, 


L ‘wig 
Works by Dr, Bimala Charan Law, M. 4., B. t., PH. D. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Gold Medallist. 

1. Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective Rs. 4 
The Right Hon'ble the Earn or Rowannsnay, p. C6.C5.460, 8 1, 
etc. (extract from the Foreword) :—“In it Dr. Law sets before the reader 
the ideas of Heaven and Hell prevalent among the people of Northern India at 
the time of Buddha and incorporated subsequently in the Buddhist scriptures, 
Dr. Law has been at pains to collect from Buddhist literature a number of 
descriptions both of the pleasures of Heaven and of the sorrows of Hell. ..scenes 

Dr. Law has admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform," 

Dn. J. E. Campenter, Oxford :—"......full of tich illustrations of the 
working of the principles of karma in merit and guilt”, 

De. Witn. Geicer, Germany :-—"...1 appreciate all your works very much 
because you collect all the materials contained in the Buddhist and in the 
Brahmanical literature on some subject, and that is what is chiefly wanted 
in the present state of our scientific knowledge. , 


2. Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes vol. I Rs, 8 
Dr, E. W. Horxins :-—*,,... substantial volume.........¥@ry succinct and 


Comprehensive account of the various tribes,” 

Prot. E, J. Rarson :—"Very useful collection of historical materials.” 

De. F. O. Scuorapre :—"...both attractive and useful. It will be appreciated 
as a book of reference by all who are interested in Indian historical research.’’ 

Da. E, J. Thompson :—“......most interesting and especially the work on 
Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes,” ae 

De. A. B. Kerta— "This volume forms a very useful addition to the inform- 
ation which you have already made available regarding other of the tribes 
of India. It is most convenient to have so much information carefully collected 
and made accessible, especially as the work is done not in the interest of any 
preconceived theory but simply to elicit information.”’ 
3. Buddhist Conception of Spirits aad 

Di, E. W, Horxins—"...It fulfils its purpose admirably in giving a very 
clear notion of what the Buddhists understood by spirits deprrted and others.” 

Du E. J. THomas :— The book gives much more information of Buddhist 
notions than can be gained from the usual books.” 





4. The Law of Gift in British India = Rs. 3 
5. fasgfacrife ar a Re. 1-4 
NV. 8B, For other books of the author, see the list of publications of 
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6, stifisasfase-iteeq—A collection of five treatises on the Durga 
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8 -waae-aratqnafaat—by Sayandcarya. With English. Notes and 
Introduction. As, 12 
10. ci asa—It gives an idea as to the most 


important places of pilgrimage of the time of Raghunandana and gives 
a detailed description of the rites to be performed at those places. 
As. § 
it qagaa—by Dhoyi, a court-poet of Laksamanasena of Bengal, 
Edited with critical and historical introduction, variants, Sanskrit 
notes, etc. interesting alike to students of history and literature, Ais. 2 
42, rere (maeaa)—by Kalipada Tarkicarya. This is a drama of 
seven Act poets ls 
12. marecasq—A chort but illuminating exposition of the doctrines 
of the Prabhakara School of Mimémsa philosophy by Nandiévara. 
Re, I-4 
14, wanegreaTa—W ith an unpublished commentary called Sakti by 
the famous Naiyayika Jagadiéa Tarkilankara, and a new commentary 
on Sakti and Bengali elucidation by the editor. Rs. 2 
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The Upanisadie Scholar 


The very extent of the Sruti literature itself is an 
indication of the fact that very few indeed could be found 
even in ancient times to have actually mastered the whole of 
it. The mastery of the whole was no doubt the 1deal to 
which all devout Brahmins aspired ; but in actual practice 
the ideal seems to have remained unattained as a rule. Jfanu 
iii, 2(‘‘vedan adhitya vedau va vedam va pi yathakramam’ etc.) 
along with similar passages elsewhere, indicates the general 
rule on the subject. It is clear from this that an endeavour 
was to be made to master all the Vedas, but failing that 
as much of the literature as possible was to be studied. This 
led to a fourfold division of Brahmins according to the 
particular Veda which they professed. The division has conti- 


nued to the present day, though the reading of the Vedas 


has become almost a thing of the past. 
A further limitation of study, coupled with difference in 
religious practices, led to the division into Sakhas of the 


various Vedas. These divisions were nob without importance ; 


and every orthodox Brahmin was expected to know what 
his Veda was and to which of its Sakhas he belonged: this 
was an indication of his social position and rank. Besides 
this, in plenty of places, we find references to particular por- 
tions of the Vedas in which men specialised and which 


occupied a position of peculiar importance in the eyes of men 
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dad THE UPANISADIC SCHOLAR 


of those times, Thus, we hear of men who were experts 
in a certain portion of the Sima Veda, e.g. Jyestha-sima 
(Bodhiyana Dharma-Sitra, ii, 8. 2), 

Bodhayana ii, 8 discusses the question as to who should 
be invited to a feast in connection with a Sraddha cere- 
mony. ‘The best Brahmins in this connection are called 

pankti-pavana, ‘The list of such Brahmins as given by Bodha- 
yona in ii, 8, 2 is almost identical with that of other writers 
(cf. Gotama, xv, 28). To this category of Brahmins belong 
those who have either mastered some special branches 
of Sruti literature or who have specialised in the performance 
of certain ceremonies. 

In the next Sitra (i. 8. 3), Bodhiyana says: “tadabhave 
rahasyavul’ ; which literally ought to mean : ‘in their absence 
a rahasyavid, i,e,one who knows the Upanigads (rahasya) 
should be invited’. This apparent meaning would suggest 
that the Upanigadic scholar was to be invited to a Sraddha, 
only when the other people enumerated in Stitra 2 were not 
available. 

But curiously enough, the commentator Govindasvamin 
gives a rather strained interpretation on thia Stitra, He 
says that the classes of Brahmins enumerated in Satra 2 were 
to be invited only when a rahasyavid was not available. 
The difference between the apparent meaning and Govinda- 
svamin'’s interpretation is obvious : according to the firat, the 
rahasyavid or the Upanisadiec scholar comes after the other 
classes ; but according to the second, he comes first and the 
others were to be invited only when he was not available, He 

is given the place of honour—the very first place. And 
‘ was only as his substitutes that the other Brahmins might 
be thought of, 

Whatever interpretation we may accept, it is quite appa- 
rent that the various Brahmins who were considered parti- 
cularly holy und, therefore, deserving of invitation to an holy 
function, included the Upanigadie scholar also, He also 
was one of the experts and specialists in Vedic lore. He was 
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considered to occupy a high social and spiritual rank. 
Not only this, but he was already a distinct class of Vedte 
scholar, He, too, was a specialist and his subject, viz, the 
Upanisads, also had already come to vecupy the position of 
a special study, Among the various branches of Vedic litera- 
ture which claimed special attention, the U panigads consti- 
tuted an important branch ; and there were men who made a 
special study of this branch, more or leas in exclusion of the 
other branches, and who were a class ol acholars occupying 
high position in society. 

This conclusion ig borne out by some other considera- 
tions also, Bodhiyana in i. 4. 10 quotes the devision of the 
Brahmavadins with regard to a partioular question and 
says: ‘this is how the Brahmavadins decide it’. Such refer- 
ences to the Brahmavadins and their decisions in contro- 
versial matters are frequent enough. Sayaya in his commen- 
taries on the Brahmanas also quotes their opinions on several 
oceasions, (e.g. Ait, Br,, i. 3, ate,). ‘The Sadviméa Braéhmana 
iv. 5, 1 (both text and Sayann’s commentary on the same) 
refers to Brahmavidins : ‘Brahmavadino vadanti, ete.’ And 
the question under discussion there is: ‘ka co sandhyd, kaé-ca- | 
sandhyayah kalak’ ete. If the term ‘Brahmavadin’ in these z 
contexts meant merely a Vedic scholar and not a special kind 
of thinker, Séyana would not have repeated the term but would 
certainly have used some other synonym to explain it in his 


commentary, =a 
The term ‘Brahmavadin’, therefore, cannot be under- 
stood as meaning any Vedic scholar in ceneral; on the eon- | 


trary, the way, in which their opinion is quoted, clearly indi- 
cates that they were 4 special, well-marked class of thinkers 

that is to say, if any Vedic scholar was entitled to the 
name, the special mention of the pare ‘Brahmavadin’ would 
be meaningless, To mean scholars generally, other terms 
as well, such as ‘fedirya’ ete, might be used, or no specific 4 
term: need be ased at nll Thus in Bodh. i, 4. 10 the 
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omission of the term Brahmavadin also would give a meaning; 
the Siitra in that case would mean ‘this is how the ques- 
tion is decided’. The expression ‘by the Bralmavadins’ would 
be redundant, unless it be a special class of scholars to 
whom reference ia intended, No doubt, the author of the 
Sitras quotes this opinion of the Brahmavidins approvingly 
_and offers it for acceptance by his followers ; but that cannot 
mean that the term ‘Brahmavidin' did not refer to a 
special class of scholars, Weaccept the opinion of medical 
‘men knowing full well that we ourselves are not such and 
very often we quote their opinion with the remark that 
‘this is what the doctors say’. In the same way, the hecept- 
ance of the opinion of the Brahmavadins by other schools 
Vo | 
class, The use of a specific name must imply the existence 
of a specific class, The Brahmavadin, therefora, was a 
specific class of Vedie scholars, Every scholar was nob 80 
called ; and he, too, did not know everything, What kind of 
scholar, then, was he 7 

It is interesting to notethat in the Br&hmanas and the 
Dharme-stitras, he is referred to in connuection with questions 
of rites and practices and not in connection with what is 
specifically called Brahma-vidya in the Upanigads, For 
Afistance, Bodlhiiyana i. 4. 10 quotes the decision of the 
Brahmavadins about the controversy as to whether water for 
certain holy rites could be collected after sunset or not, 

In the Upanigads also, we meet with the Brahmavadins. 
-Thus ; Svet., i. 1, Ch,, ii. 24.1, eto, refer to the opinions of 
these thinkers. An examination of these instances will show 
that the Brahmavadin comes in always when there is some 
Aisputed point; his opinion is cited generally to silence a 
) y and his decision is always treated with reapect 
and consideration, No doubt, he is very often found wasting 
his labours upon unphilosophical questions also, But neverthe- 
less he is a thinker. He raises problems and attempts 
to solve them. Now, these are just the marks of an incipient 


byw 








f thinkers, does not imply that they all belonged to the same 
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philosophy. In a Brahmavadin, therefore, we may easily 
trace the beginnings of the philosophy which in later times 
ge: so important but which still bore the stamp of his 
name and was called Brahmavidya, 

The use of the name ‘Brahmavadin’ even by the U panigads 
clearly shows that it did not mean only a man who knew 
the Upanisads, The BRrahmavadin appears to have been in 
existence even Lefore the U panigads and of course continued 
along with them, He was not merely « student of the 
Upnnigads. “Ariainally he was the scholar whose opinions 
and thoughts find expression in the Upanigads, and who in 
later times continued the same pursuit with the nid of the 
Upanisads. He was of a class of scholars who were in exist- 
enee before the Upanigads and who pursued and developed 
the trend of thought of which the Upanisads embody « parti- 
cular phase and certainly an important stage, The Brahma- 
vidin, it seems, was a scholar who watched «8 Vedic 
ceremony amid observed the customs of the time and tried to 
find a reason for the same. He thought over these and founded 
a school of thought, During one stage of this’ thought-move- 
ment and as an embodiment of it, the Upanisads sprang 
into existence. At later stages of development, other books 
also came into existence. But the Brahmavadin was essen- 
tially a thinker and debater who knew the quintessence of the 
Vedas, 4 

The uae of the term ‘Brahma’ to mean the Vedas as also 
the eternal Reality of the Upanisads, clearly suggests that 
the men who tried to diseaver the Inner significance of the 
Veilas and all that they stood for, eventually landed upon 
the conception of Brahma of the Upanisads. Obviously, betore 
the birth of the Upanigads, sach men could not possibly be 
called Upanigadie scholars; but the Upanisadic scholar was 
a direct descendant of these men. 

The social position of these men in the days ofthe Dharma- 
sfitras is indicated by Bodh. a. 8. 3, which suggests that | 
he was one of those men who deserved invitation on a Sraéddha 
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day, It is an indication also of the life that he lived. He 
was not altogether unconnected with the performance of the 
religious rites of the time, and his presence in these cere- 
monies was deemed holy. 

The importance of the subject-matter of his study ie, of 
the Upanigads, is also indicated in Bodhayana iii. 10. 11, 
Gotama xix. 13, etc. where the Upanigads head the list of hol y 
_texts—portions of Vedie literature—by reading which one 
might expect to attain special holiness or the atonement of sins. 

_ But this position the Upanigadic scholar could not retain 
throughout. In Sankara-digvijaya by Vidyiranya (viii. 14), 
we are toll that when Sankara presented himself before the 
assembly of Brahmins in Mandana's house where a Sraddha 
was being performed, the very sight of him was irritating 
to Mandana, Sankara was undoubtedly a great Upanigadic 
scholar and in earlier times the presence of such a man was 
covetable at such an assembly. But in the 7th century after 
Christ, the Upanigadie scholar was an unwelcome visitor at 
uw Sriddha ceremony, 

The explanation also is not wanting. Ifthe Brahmavadin 
to whom the Brahmanas, the Upanisads and the commentaries 
on these make such frequent references, was really the 
Upanigadic scholar, then, it would appear that he was 
not only an expert in Upanigadic lore, but also devoted his 
intellectual energies to a right understanding of Vedic cere- 
monies. In fact, he evolved his philosophy out of an attempt 
to grasp the spiritual significance of such ceremonies. In 
Ait. Lr., i. 1, we learn from Sfyana that the Brahmavadina 
had their own theory as to which of the gods the sacrificial 
cake (purodasa) in a particular ceremony belonged to. And 
in the same book (i, 6), we are again told that, though abso- 
lute truthfulness was enjomed upon the sacrificer after he 
was initiated, according to the Brakmavadins it was an 
exceedingly difficult task for man, and gods alone were fit for 
it. In Sadmmia Brahmapa(iv, 5, 1.), we find the Brahma-vadina 
discussing the significance of certain prayers called Sandhya, 
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All these show that in the beginning, the Brahmavadin 
or the Upanisadic scholar was not a rebel against the Wedie 
religious rites, He specialised in the Upsnigadie portion 
of the Vedas, but had no disdain, on that account, for the 
rest of them, Hewasa Brahmin and followed the routine 
life of a Brahmans according to the practices of the time. He 
condemned neither the Vedas nor the life according to the 
Vedas; he practised the ceremonies and was invited to 
them: and in certain ceremonies the place of hononr was 
hie. 

But when we come to the time of Sankara, we find that 
the Upanigadic scholar, of whom Sankara was o towering: 
specimen, had strayed away from the life of Vedic rituals 
and entertained nothing but contempt for those who stall 
adhered to them. Naturally enough, the feeling was reci- 
proeated : the orthodox Vedic Brahmin like Mandana would 
have nothing to do with the renegades of the Sankara type. 
The difference between the two ideals of life was sharp and 
often led to mutual recriminations, And the one class of 
Brahmins professed little community of faith with the 
other. 

To what was this cleavage due? It was an example of 
a great schism and parallel examples are available in the 
histories of other religions also. The rise of Protestantism 
against the old Catholic creed illustrates the same tendency 
of the human mind. Between the Christinnity of Jesus. and 
the Papacy of the 15th century, many things had. happened ; 
and Protestantism took up arms against the accumulations 
of these centuries and claimed the righb to go back straight 
to the original source, viz, the Bible. This brought about 
a cleavage within the fold of the same religion, which is 
well-known to history. 

Within the fold of Hinduism itself, similar movements 
have taken place frequently enough. Among the latest 
ara the rise of the Brabma. Samfij and the Arya Samaj. 
Both these movements base themselves exclusively on what 
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in ancient times was called Sruti—the Aryya Samaj 
accepting the whole of the Vedas, while the Brahma Samaj, 
like the Sankarites of earlier times, takes its stand on the 
Upanisads, Both of these movements, however, tend to 
brush aside the undesirable accumulations of the centuries 
between the Vedas and now, 

The split in the camp of Vedic religion as illustrated in 
the opposition between the school of Sankara and that of 
Mandana, was due, among other causes, to the rise and spread 
of Buddhism and the establishment of well-organised monastic 
orders. The protest against the sacrificial enlb, which was 
emphasised by Buddha, continued even after him; and no 
school of reform could possibly ignore it. And the establish- 
ment of organised monasteries on an extensive scale, showed 
the possibility of an ethico-social life free from scrupulous 
fdherence to the crowded programme of Vedic ceremonies. 
Fortunately for the reformers, there was a section of Vedic 
literature which could be so understood as to discounténance 
the old form of sacrificial religion. And the reformers were 
not slow to realise the importance of the opportunity offered 
by this possibility of an interpretation of sacred texts that 
was fayourable to them, ‘The protest which was never dead, 
was accentuated and the Brahmins arrayed themselves into 
two opposing camps. From that time onward, there were 
two forms of Vedic religion—one of Karma and the other 
of Jnana, And though attempts at synthesis were also 
frequently made, these two opposing tendencies were never 
afterwards completely reconciled in Hinda life and thought, 

But modern historians often misjudge the later split and 
regard it as the very source and origin of the Upanigads 
and the Upanisadic scholar, According to them, the split 
had been effected first and then those who had seceded from 
the ancient religion, produced another kind of Sruti literature 
viz,, the Upanigads; and the Upanigadic scholar was the 
harbinger of this schism: he brought it about and was res- 
ponsible for all the consequences that followed in its train, 
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Asa matter of fact, however, the Upanisadio thinker was 
also one of those very Brahmins who performed Vedic 
sacrifices: he, too, took an active part in them, But he 
did more: he bestowed his thought on them. he meditated 
about their significance and was thus the father of a school 
of philosophy. To begin with, the Upanisadic scholar and 
those who were learned in the other branches of the Vedas, 
were not so diametrically opposed to each other as to justify 
us in thinking that they belonged to rival camps altogether. 
It was only when the religion of Karma was found incorrigible 
even after several reform movements that a more or less 


permanent breach was effected between the two sections of 


Brahmins and we have even the spectacle of a strife between 
them. Originally, however, the Upanigadic scholar also was, 
after all, a Vedio scholar and tock rank with him, though the 
obstinate questionings that lead to philosophy had already 
been aroused in his mind, 

Unesn Cuanpra Baarracnanser 


Observations on the Cognomen Bahmani 

There ig great controversy among scholars as to why 
the dynasty founded by Alauddin Hasan came to be known 
as the Bahmani dynasty. Some are of opinion that it is so 
called, because Alauddin Hasan named it as such out of 
deference and gratitude to the Gangu Pandit, his former 
master, who wasa Brahmin, and to whom he asoribed his 
success, Some others, again, say that Alauddin Hasan 
was 4 descendant of Bahman and Isfandiyar, the fumous 
Samani kings of Persia, and so itis called as such. 

Now, first of all, let us see what the Muhammadan 
historians say on the subject and by a comparative study of 
these authorities let us arrive at « right conclusion, 


The Tarikh-t-Ferishia says that Hasan was once a servant 
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of Gangu Pandit, a Brahmin astrologer, who was in high 
fayour with the prince Md. Tughlak and one day when he was 
ploughing a piece of land, his plough struck an iron chain. 
On digging it out he found a copper vessel full of gold which 
he immediately took to his master ; his master being highly 
pleased with his honesty and integrity introduced him to Md. 
Tughlak through whose favour he was appointed as a 
commander of one hundred horses. Shortly after this appoint- 
ment, Gangu prophesied to him that he would once become a 
sovereign and “made him promise” that when his prophecy 
would be fulfilled, he would ‘assume the name of Gangu” and 
would also make him his finance minister—“a request with 
which he readily complied” and translated it into action when 
he became the sovereign of tha Deccan. 

Ferishta further adds that some historians say that Hasan 
was a descendant of the Samani kings of Persia but “according 
to my opinion,” says Ferishta, “this pedigree is too obscure to 
be reliable and it was drawn up by flatterers after his accession 
to the throne,” The pedigree given by him is as follows:— 
Alauddin Hasan Kanku-i-Bahmani, the son of Kaikaus, 
the son of Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of Hasan, the 
son of Saham, the son of Simun, the son of Salam, the son of 
Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, the son of Munsir, the son of 
Rustum, the son of Kaiqubad, the son of Minuchihr, the son of 
Namdar, the son of Isfandiyar, the son of Kai yumare, the 
son of Khurshid, the son of Sasa, the son of Faghfur, the son 
of Farrukh, the son of Shahryar, the son of Amir, the son of 
Suhaid, the son of Malik Daud, the son of Hushang, the son 
of Nik Kardar, the son of Firoz Bakht, the son of Nuh, 
the son of Sani who was a descendant of Bahram Gur, the 
Samani, who was again a descendant of Bah man, the son of 
Isfandiyar., 

Next let us take into consideration the account given by 
Burhan-i-Maasir which is as follows :—Hasan went to Delhi 
during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak and without diaclos- 
ing to any body the fact of his illustrious descent from 
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Kaiyumars, he entered the service of Md, Tughlak, While he 
was thus engaged, Shaikh Nizamuddin of Delhi “gave a sump- 
tuous feast to Md, Tughlak.” After the feast was over Md, 
Tughlak went away but shortly after his departure, “Hasan 
arrived at his door” when he (the Shaikh) said to his servant, 
“To-day one king has gone out and another king is at the door, 
let him come in”’ The servant then went to Hasan and brought 
him to his presence. The Shaikh received him with kindness 
aud prophesied to him that he would once become aking, On 
hearing this good news Hasan “became hopeful and began to 

cherish in his mind the idea of sovereignty and conquest,” 

The pedigree as given by him is as follows :— 

Sultan Alauddin Waad-Dunya Hasan Bahman Shah, 
the son of Kaiqaus Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of 
Hasan, the son of Bahtam, the son of Simun, the son of 
Salam, the son of Nuh, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Nasir, 
the son of Mansur, the son of Nuh, the son of Sani, the son of 
Bahram, the son of Shahrin, the son of 8'ad, the son of Nusin, 
the son of Daud, the son of Bahram Gur, About the authen- 
ticity of this genealogy he is rather doubtful, as he says, 
“God the Most High alone knows the truth of matters!"? 

The Tazkirat-ul-Mul& relates strange stories about Hasan, 
It says that one day, as he was sleeping under the shade of a 
tree, a cobra came to him and holding a green grass in its 
mouth was driving away the flies from his body but when he 
awoke the serpent lowered its head like a servant and went 
away. Gangu Pandit (not said to be his master) who was 
passing by that way witnessed these pi and said to Hasan, 
“A great dignity is in store for you,” He then related to 
verything that had happened during his sleep and 
requested AAs when he would become a king, to give him 
n post under him and also to “combine his name with his own 





1 Mr. J. S, King’s History of the Bahmani Kingdom, p. 1, 
2 Ibid,, p, 2. 
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(Hasan’s) and sign their firmans with the word ‘Bahmani.’ 
These Hasan did when he was crowned king. 

But according to the said work, it was through the favour of 
Shaikh Muhammad Shiraz Junaidi, whose servant he (Hasan) 
was, that he obtained the sovereignty of the Decean, because it 
was he who advised him to collect an army, wage a religious 
war against the infidels and it was through his favour that he 
got sufficient money to carry out his project. It then relates 
queer stories about the victories of Hassan. 

The Tazhirat-ul-Mulk is rather inconsistent in what it Says 
and reproduces only the bazar gossips. If Hasan would 
really wage holy war to deliver the country from the infidels, 
it was simply impossible that he would give a Hindu title to 
his kingdom, 

In the Tadagat-i-Akbari also the name Gangu Pandit 
appears. Ii also says that the prophecy that Hasan would 
once become a. sovereign was made by a Brahman named 
Gangu but it does not say that this Gangu was his master. 

Kafi Khan merely reproduces what Ferishta says on the 
subject. | 

_ From the above accounts we can say that Gangu was a 
historic personage who made the prediction about Hasan’s 
greatness and who enjoyed high favour with him (Hasan) 
(Burhax+-Maasir alone is silent on the matter) but this does 
nob necessarily mean that the cognomen Bahmani was given 
to this kingdom for these reasons, 

The titles of Alauddin Hasan as given in various histories 
are:—In the Tarikh-i-Perishta—Alauddin Hasan. Kanku-i- 
Bahmani, in the Muntakhabu-l-Lubab of Kafi Khan— 
Alauddin Kanku-i-Bahmani, urf Hassan, in the Tabagat-1- 
Akbari—Alauddin Hasan Shah, in the Burhan-i-Maasir— 
Alauddin Hasan Gangu-i-Bahmani, in the Taskirat-ul- 
Mulk—Alauddin Bahman Shah and in the Munta%habut- 
Tawarikh—Alauddin Bahman Shah. 

PP: eee do we find the word “Brahman” or the word 
rahmani,” In the second yolume p, 297 of Briggs’ Feri 
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this sentence occurs: “The appellation of Bahmani he 
(Hasan) certainly took out of compliment to his muster 
Gangu, the Brahman, a word often pronounced ‘bahman’,”’ 
Here Mr. Briggs says (it does not occur in the original 
Ferishta) that the word “Brahman” is often pronounced 
as “Bahman.” But this is not so, at least, in Persian, 
which is the medium of our Muhammadan authorities on 
the subject ; even if we take it for granted that “Brahman” 
is often pronounced as “Bahman,” we would find in the 
histories above mentioned the word “Brahman” or “Brahmani”’ 
at least in some places, but nowhere do we come across such 
an instance. If Hasan would assume the title Bahmani out 
of gratitude to his master, the original word (Brahman or 
Brahmani) would be found in them at least once or twice, if 
not more. It cannot be that the original word would totally 
disappear from all these histories! The origin of the 
cognomen “Bahmani” must therefore be sought elsewhere. 
Besides, it isalso improbable that a Muhammadan king 
would use this epithet even out of gratitude to his benefactor ; 
utmost, he might have given him a good post under him and 
this Hasan did. But to give such a Hindu title to a Muham. 
madan kingdom at a time when the whole atmosphere was 


saturated with intolerance and persecution waa out of the 
question and it would certainly create a strong excitement 


in the country, the effect of which might be fatal to the infant 
kingdom, Hasan did certainly realize this, Although he 
himself was not of a very intolerant disposition, he did not 
certainly venture to wound the feeling of his Muslim subjects 
by giving a Hindu epithet to his kingdom. From the accounts 
given by Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba m the Burhan-+- 
Maasir, it is clear that Hasan claimed his descent from 


Bahman and Isfandiyar but the pedigree as given by the. 


former is different from that given by the latter (as we have 
seen above). The only two authorities who give the 


pedigree thus differ considerably in their versions and so how 
can we believe that he was the descendant of Bahman Shah? 
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Moreover, Ali bin Tabataba is doubtful about the authenti- 
city of the pedigree when he says, ‘God the Most High alone 
knows the trath of matters.” Ferishta distinotly says that it 
was drawn up by flatterers after his accession to the throne, 
So, the weight is on the negative side and our conclusion is 
that Hasan’s claim to be a descendant of Bahman Shah is no 
better than a fiction, But although the genealogy is ficti- 
tious we cannot ignore the fact that he brought forward such 
acclaim ; otherwise we would not have seen such pedigrees 
referred to by both Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba and it 
was for this reason that the dynasty foundedsby him came 
to be known as the Bahmani dynasty. 

Hasan used the epithet Bahman and some of the histo- 
rians referred to it just as it was (as in Tazkirat-ul-Mulk 
and Muntakhabut Tawarikh) while others, again, like 
Ferishta, Kafi Khan and Ali bin Tabataba ete. made it 
Bahmani. (ln Persian the word Bahman may very easily 
be changed into Bahmani), 

Numismatic evidence also points to the fact that the 
epithet assumed by the sovereigns of this dynasty is Bahman 
and not Bahmani, The title of the book Bahman-namah, 
& versified history of the Bahmani dynasty, composed by 
Shaikh Azuri, also shows that the title assumed by Hasan 
and his descendants was Bahman. This book was written 
long before Ferishta and Ali bin Tabataba wrote their histories 
and so it is of greater value than cither Tarikh-i-Ferishta 
or Barhan-i-Maasir, If Hasan would assume the title Bah- 
mani, the title of the book would be Bahmani-namah instead 
of Bahman-namah. . 

So, we conclude thab the dynasty is known as the 
Bahmani dynasty not because Hasan was really a descendant 
of Bahman Shah but because he claimed sueh descent: the 
title assumed by its sovereigns is not “Bahmani” but “Rahman” 
and the popular belief that Hasan gave a Hindu epithet 
(which is said to he used in the corrupted form ‘“Bahman”) 
to his kingdom is falsified by facts as well as by historical 
evidence, 











Oxinden Embassy 


Of all the embassies sent by the English East India 
Company's officers to Shivaji court perhaps the most 
important was that led by Henry Oxinden. The short 
narrative of his journey to Rairi and his activities there 
was published by Dr. John Fryer as early as 1698 but other 
papers relating to that embassy have not yet seen the light 
and I need not offer uny apology for making them avail- 
able to students interested in Maratha history now. I 
should draw their attention to one point only. It does not 
appear from Narayan Shenvi’s lotter that he derived his 
information about Ananda Rao’s sppointment to succeed 
Pratap Rao Gujar from any of Shivaji’s ministers as Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar suggests, I feel convinced that he made 
a mistake about the name of the new Sarnobat and it will 
be rash to reject the unanimous evidence of the Bakhars. 
Henry Oxinden’s letters give much fuller details of his embassy 
than the short narrative published so long ago by Fryer 
and recently by Mr. Payne. I hope to place them before 
my fellow students before long. 


9 
: - 


Narayan Shenvi's Letter. (F..R. Surat, vol, 88, fols. 75-53. ) 


Honourable Sir, : 

I arrived at Rairy on Tewsday of the last weeke which 
was the 24th March and on the same day I went to Banchar 
to visitt Naragy Panditt which place is at the mountaines 
ffoot, and enquireing for him I encountred with his eldest 
sonne Parlad Punditt who advised me that his father Naragy 
Punditt was at the mountaines head and made me waite 
the Rajah Sevagys order to goe up upon which I sent one 
of my servants to give the Rajah notice of my arrivall, who 
returned the same day with order from Neragy Punditt 


| 
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that I should remaine in his house untill the time of mourning 
was over for the death of the Rajah Sevajees wife ; which 
I did resting there five dayes without opperating anything, 
in the interim came Naragy Punditt to his habitation to 
éelebrate the Jentues New yeares day and the next day 
carried me up the hill with him and enordered me a good 
entertainment in a large house where I remained five days 
Yesterday at noone being the third of Aprill Naragy 
‘Panditt accompanied me up to the Rajahs court and brought 
mee before him who received me with much courtesy, gave 
me a seat very neare him enquiring of Your Honours good 
health of which I gave him an account and reciprocall 
returned his complement; at whieh letting (or setting) 
I entered on the Rajapore business, and Naragy Pundetf 
according to his accustomed favour in our behalfe demonstrat- 
ed the matter better then I expected to his master the Rajah 
on which Savejee presently enordered his scrivans to passe 
orders concerning this affaire, viz, to pay the Rajapore money 
at three payments to witt 2500 Pagotas of the Rajapore 
eustomes 2500 to be paid the first monsoone comencing the 
first September next, and 5000 to be paid two yeares space 
to make which wrilings and orders 8 or foure dayes will be 
requisite, which being effected I will send them to Your 
Honour by <Adall. the Moody who is now with me, who 
arriving in safety to Your Honour will acquaint more clear! y 
of all passages here, I intend to have sente Sevagys writtings 
and orders by this bearer but seeing it would cost some time 
before they were finished, and Your Honour enordering me to 
send you a daily express is the reason I so suddenly dispatch 
this man; and the reason I wrote Your Honour not before 
is because Naragy Punditt desired me not to write untill J 
had spoke with Sevajee for which fault I desire Your 
Honours pardon. | 
T cannot adviso Your Honour particularly of what newse 
here stirring having not sufficient time, but it seema unreason- 
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able I should totally decline it, Sevajee is making a throne 
very maguificient on which he spends much gould and 
jewells intending to be crowned in June next being the begin- 
ning of the new yeare, to this coronation he has invited 
many learned Bramines, and will liberally bestow on them 
many ellephants, horses and money but it is nob known 
whether he will ba crowneed in person or some other prinee 
for it is reported he hath a prince of the Nisamshahy race in 
his custody. 

By other conighances Your Honour will have remind 
newse of the proceedings of Sevajees army nevertheless I 
cannot be excused without giving you some account; Bhadur. 
Caun desire to descend into Concan but understanding that the 
Rajah Sevajee hath stopt the passages by breaking the wayes, 
and advances twixt the hills, and keeping a constant guard 
there where the passages were most difficult; he returned 
from whence he came. 

The Rajah Sevajee intended to proceed for Currall to give 
new orders to his army, and to create a new generall of his 
horse in the roome of Partab Ray who fell in the encounter 
of Sevajees army with Bullooll Ckaun in a narrow passage 
betwixt two hills who with six horsemen more were slaine 
being not succoured by the rest of the army so that Bullooll 
Ckaun remained victorious but Anand Ray his Lieutenant 
seit Sevajee word that he should not resent his Generalls 
death he remayning in his stead, on which Sevajee enordered 
Anand Ray to succeed him in quality ond pay; and not to 
return alive without being victorious against his enemys and 
Anand Ray being a valliant person on his masters order 
mooved with the whole body of his horse farr into the enemys 
country in search of Bullooll Ckaun; bat it happened that 
Dilleel Ckaun understanding of Partap Ray's death fell in 
with his army to succour Bullooll Okaun; making great haste 
to fight with Anand Ray but he seeing two such valiant 
enemys before him durst not fight them, and thereupon tooke 
his way towards Cannara journeying 15 leagues per diem, 
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he before and the two nobles following him but after many 
days march not daremg to effect any thing Dilleell Ckaun 
went under Panalla to: besiege it but stayed there but five 
days and returned to his‘former station, and Ballooll Ckaun 
went to OCollapore Anand Ray passing much inland robbed 
a citty called Pench eight leagues from Baneapcre which 
citty belongs te Bullooll Ckaun jaghere, from whence he 
returned well laden with 2000 oxen laden with goods which 
Ballooll Ckaun and Quider Ckaun understanding they) in- 
tended to intercept him with their whole army encountring 
neare Bancapore, where happened: a desperate battell fell a 
brother of Quider Gkaun cousen of Bullooll Ckauns:and Anand 
Ray robbed the whole army and brought 500 horse and twa) 
éllephants and other things; Bullooll Ckaun and: Quidher 
Ckaun flying away; Anand: Ray; on his return leaving his 
booty with Sevagee is gone againe to: Ballagatte to robbe 
more townes, 

T have discoursed with Naragy Punditt concerning the 
peace you desired might, be concluded with the Sidy Foote 
Ckaun he answered with many comparison shewing that 
Sevagee bad no inclination thereunto whereupon I never 
talkt more about that affaire of which» Naragy Punditt will 
himself write you, 

I shall give Your Honour what. news I have heard. of 
Siddy Sambole in a few words, he engaged. with Daulett 
Ckauns navy in Satouly River where there was slaine above 
one hundred. men of the Siddys and 44 of Daulett Ckauns 
who gaines the victory but is wounded with:an arrow and it 
is reported that Siddy Sambole is likewise wounded, and his 
hands burnt, he not meeting, with good’ success in the afore- 
said river is gone to Haresser. neare |Cessing this news Seyajee 
told me himselfe, now I desire Your Honour not to licence: 
the Siddy to enter into your port nor his men to come on 
shoare for if you should not thinke convenient to refuse him 
it would cause great difference to arrise betwixt us-and- 
Sevajee for soe much he declared to me at firat meeting, 
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Now I desire Your Honour to send Mr, Henry Oxinden 
imediately with a good present, because I cannot stay long 
here by reason of the unwholesome waters of the hills, 
Concerning the present Naragy Panditt enquired of me and 
I answered him that Mr, Henry Oxinden would bring an 
Arab horse with him of considerable vallue who desired me 
to write to Your Honour not to send any because the Rajah 
had told him he had not occasion of any but in liew there of 
you would please to send him some precious stones either 
pearles or diamonds which may be worth his wearing at his 
coronation wherefore I desire Your Honour to send some rings 
of precious stones or pearles or some chaines of pearles which 
the Jentues wear on their shashes, because these people thinke 
that the English cannot want pearles and other jewells being 
merchants that trade in shipping. Naragy Panditt enorders 
me to write to Your Honour that if you should send a horse 
the Rajah would never ride on him but give him some of his 
servants or souldiers because he hath many horses as well 
Arabbs as Turkish which considering Your Honour may 
please to doe as to you seemes best ; Your Honour hath 
already wrote to Naragy Punditt that you would send an 
Englishman of your Council which he hath made known to 
the Rajah wherefore it is convenient that Mr. Henry Oxinden 
comes with a considerable present in conformity to hia quallity 
which may be about 1000 or 1200 Rs. It is also reasonable 
that you present the Rajah with something at the time of his 
coronation bub this present you now send will serve for all. 
I likewise advertise Your Honour to mind Girderdas to send 
25 ordinary thurmas to Naragy Punditt for which he often 
persecutes me and’ Girder promised to send them just after 
my departure ; God preserve Your Honour is the prayer of 


Rairy 4th April 1674 Your humble servant 
(translated out of the Naran Sinay. 
Portuguese original). 
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F. R., vol. 87. (Surat) Surat to Bombay, the 18th April, 1674, 
fols, 153 & 154. 





We are now in answer of yours of the 9th current in- 
elosing us a translate of Narrandas Sinas letter by which wee — 
preceive you are likely to come to a speedy accomodation with 
‘Sevajee on the condicons that you were the last yeare treating 
about of paying you 10,000 Pagoths in full satisfaction of the 
Honourable Companys and their servants losses in Rajapore 
and we may consequently inferr that the Companys late loss 
“ah Hubely must be inoluded, your sending Mr, Oxinden on 
that employ wee hope will make some addition by his procur- 
ing us farther priviledges for our trade in his country, the 
present which you desira may be sent with all speed to accom- 
pany him, wee have been collecting these two dayes as near 
as wee cann in such particulars as you desire from us, what 
is wanting, as the rubie for the ear jewell, and the rubie ring 
of such value which are not at present procurable, wee have 
supplyed with a dagger of a neat worke, which wee thinke 
may be as acceptable to him as any of the other, the parti- 
eulars which wee send you are as followes : 











Rutt 
2 Pearle weighing 10.44; cost 50) Raps 
4 ditto weighing 18.5%; cost 750 
1 diamond ring a rose eutt coat 450 
1 ditto cost 325 
1 ditto a table cost 180 
L head jewell like n feather cost 680 | . 
2 bracelets Cost 450 
| en Se | 
3285 : 
Insurance 29 2 | 
3314 4 


nll with particulars wee have to Moan Dramdas and Viup 
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Lickmedas sheroffs to send you, which they do by a cossett 
that accompanyes your cooly the bearer hereof, 

That Sevajee is much offended at your favouring the Siddee 
in permitting his vessells to winter att your island, and hath 
expresst soe much to Narrandas Sinay wee have reason to 
believe and you may doe noe less of the other interest here, 
for when the Governor here or the Kings Generall near you 
there, shall come to understand (as certainly they will) 
this your embassage, and conclusion of a peace with the 
Kings enemy, together with your denyall of their Mleett to 
harbour with you, you must needs conclude that the Mogull 
will take us for none of his friends, and that wee must be 
exposed to many injuryes if the Company doe not alsoe 
suffer in their trade, Bub you having soe often manifested 
to ua how much the good and well being of the island both 
for provissions and traffique depends upon an aecomodacon 
with Sevajee together with the trade that wee expect to 
have by the settlement of factoryes in his country, that 
wee shall patiently endure what these people may impose on 
us, rather then declyne the interest and benefitt of the 
Company in their island. 

As Narran Sinay doth give you litle hope of procureing 
peace between Sevajee and Siddee of Danda Rajpore, soe 
wee think it not a business soe facile to be effected, for a warr 
soe many yeares standing, to be suddenly accomodated, thus 
wee have given answer to your letter and haveing nothing 
here of newes that offers wee must conclude and subscribe. 

A post seript which forms part of the letter in another 
SOpy is 

Whereas wee intended to send you a dagger the man that 
ownes it stands on such high termes for it that we thought 
it not necessary to buy it at soe extravagant a rate. 
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Instructions given by us the Governor and Council for affaires of the 
Ffonouraile Company on the Island Bombay unte our lowing 
friend Mr. Henry Oxinden to be observed by Aim 
in the negotiation of treaty with Sewage Rajah 
(O. €, vol. 35, mo, 7963). 

Mr, Henry Oxinden, 

The expereince you have had of all the affaires of moment 
and overtures which have occured betwixt Seuage and us 
relating to this treaty by means of your daily assistance of 
us in the council where the matter hath been largely debat- 
ed may excuse the trouble of our furthe [r] animadyersions 
thereon in this paper, but that we may not be wholy want- 
ing to our duty we thinke good to recomend the foll [ow] 
ing instructions for your observation, 

The former difference between the Honourable Com pany 
and Seuag [e] at Rajapore being for the present accomodated 
by a mutuall agrement and contract between us with the parti- 
cwlers whereof you are throughly acquainted, our next worke 
is to endeauour the establishment of a secure and advanta- 
geous course of traide betwixt this Island and the countryes 
under his jurisdiction, which we trusb in God may tend 
very much to our Honourable Masters interest for the 
better effecting whereof we have thought good to send 
you to the said Sevagees court at the castle of Raire that 
you may im person treat with him touching the confirmation 
of those articles which we herewith deliver unto you and 
for that the evill eustome of theisa easterne ports puta the 

Company to an indispencible necssity of presents in. such 
easés, there being nothing to be done in theise parts of the 
world without them, 

We judge it necessary and prudent in this.conjancture 
to be som/(e] what more free handed then otherwise we 
should be, and that wee may the better prevaile with him 
and his ministers of state to gr[a|tifie the Company in theire 
reasonable demand and to procure the better esteeme and 
endearement of our nation, and traid amongst them, where- 


ete le ates oe 
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fore at your arrivall when you observe a convenient time 
you are to present to Seuage, his mother, son and those 
jewells and rarityes which are appointed in consultation for 
them which we hope will be very acceptable seeing as 
Naran Sinay informe us they are more desirous of such 
jewells then any other thing we can present them, which 
therefore will be more proper and necessary in regard Sevage 
ig designing to make himself a king. 

In the-contract signed by Seuage wherein he promiseth 
the payment of 10000 kings pagothas for satisfaction of the 
Companys losse sustained at Rajapore, there are somethings 
mentioned, which are more then we agreed to in our treaty 
with his Envoy viz, That in the first payment of 2500" 
Pagoths worth of goods, which we are to buy of him and 
consequently in the rest of the payments which was. not 
resolved upon or agreed to positively by us, but rather that: 
we were to receive it in ready money which you are to~ 
press him unto but in case he declares he cannot spare ready 
money, and that he will force goods upon us, you are to be 
carefull that you doe not take any old and unmerchantable 
goods and that they be not ouerprized, to the end neither 
the company nor the“interessed be the losers, thereby, and 
if you can’ possibly procure pepper, Dungarees, percollas, 
orany sort of callieoes proper for Europe it will be much 
the better provided’ the prices are reasonable, wherein you 
must regulate yourself‘according to the list of prices which 
you will carry along with you and for that we observe Seuage 
Rajah hath a percoll of old’ cannekins which he is desirous 
to'dispose of we would have you to please him, and for 
formallity sake looke upon them, but not tomedle with them 
extept you find the Company will be gainers by them and 
not losera, 

Sécondly, in that clause wherein he admits the English 
liberty to setle factories in any part of his dominions we 
find that: Negotanna and Penn are not expressly included, 
wherefore we would have you make that one of the articles. 
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that we may setle and build warehouses in any of these 
parts, declaring that it will be a great conveniency to his 
owne occasions, and a meanes to bring downe traide to that 
part of the country. | 

Thirdly, in the last clause he limitts the English that 
they shall buy and sell only inports and not transport any 
goods in the inland countryes, this you may tell him is a 
great inconveniency and discouragement to traide; and that 
which no king or prince ever hitherto imposed upon us, for 
in all Indostan, Decan, Persia Arabia and the South Sea’s 
and other parts where we traide we have liberty to trans- 

port goods paying custome at port only. Wherefore, you 

might press him by all resonable argument to make an 
alteration of that clause, and to grant us the same preuiledg[e] 
which we enjoy in other parts, otherwise we shall he 
very much discouraged, and not traide 30 much as otherwise 
.we shall doe. 

Wee reasonably presume that Seuage will be much offend- 
ed at the Sidyes wintering his fleet in this bay, but when he 
hath understood what endeauers we have used to turne him 
out and how roughly we have treated his men, the perticulers 
whereof you are to manifest unto him, haveing been witness 
of the transactions here, and when you have represented 
unto him and made him sensible of the indispenceible ingage- 
ments that we have in the Mogulls country by meanes of 
traide and setling of factories in his dominions, we doubt not 
but he will in his wisdom be fully satisfied of our integrity, 
and the full desire, we have to keep ® goud under standing 
with him, that he also hath vessells wintering here as they 
and we could notin reason and prudence deny the Sidy the 
same kindness, though it be very much against our will and 
inclination, 

Amongst Seuagees chiefest Ministers of state you must 
per[tiJeularly apply yourselfe to Naragy Punditt who 
hath expressed extraordinary kindness and affection to the 

Companys interest and theirefo{re}] you are to comunicate 
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unto him all our desires and proposalls, before they be 
presented to Seuagee, that you may take his advise and 
approbation, therein, desireing him to interceed and mediate 
with Siuagee Rajah for the speedy conelution thereof. You 
are also to pay all civill respects to his Peshwa or second 
minister of state Moropunt and likewise to Annagee Punditt 
with whom we may have frequent oceasions of corispondence, 
so that the nearer intimacy you gaine with him the better, 

Seeing that the present warr betwixt Seuagee and the 
Sidy of Dan{da] Rajpore causeth a great obstruction and 
insecurity to traide w{e] hold it consistent with the Com- 
panys intrest and becomeing our duty so farr as in us lyes, 
to endeauour an accomodation of peaca between them, for 
if they two were friends, the King of India’s feet now sent 
to asaisb the said Sidy would ba called home and not molest 
these parts any more, wherefore we desire that when you 
sea a fit oppertunity, you the matter seriously with 
Naragee Pundit, representing the advantages of such a 
peace together with the charges and misery of the warr, 
and that it is like long to continue at least so long as this 
King lives, except he makes peace with the Sidy Futty 
Chaun, which war if continued may prove 4 greater prejudice 
to Seuage then the taking of Danda Rajpo[re] will advantage 
him, whereunto you may add some other arguments which 
the President hath in private communicated unto you which 
we hope will preuaile with him as tending to his owne ad- 
vantage, but if you find him auerse to it, you may disist from 
mouing of it to the Rajah declaring that what the President 
designs is only the office of a good neighbour and friends 
to them both, for he desires only to keop peace one with 
another. | 

In the agrement made with Seuagees Envoy Bimagee 
Punditt touching the satisfaction to be paide the Company 
for theire losse at Rajpore in regard Neragee Pundit whom 
we have before recomended unto you did prove the only 
mediator to bring Seuagee to so fair and accomodation, we 
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thought good to promise for his encouragement 500 Pagoths 
to be paid him out of the said money, thereby to oblige him 
the more to doe the Company further service in their traide 
hereafter, and we promised to Bimagee Pundit the Envoy 
for his effectual service therein 100 Pagoths wherefore in 
case they desire the said money you may confirme our 
promise ; but endeauour to put it off to the second or third 
payment, but if they earnestly press to have it made good 
out of the first, you are not to deny them, for it is necessary 
for us to keep them our friends, 

You are to discource with Naragee Panditt touchin g the 
opening of a way for the merchants to convey goods betwixt 
Ballagatt and the inland mart townes of Decan and N egot- 
fanna and the maine over against Bombay, declaring unto 
him that it will be a great meanes to enrich his country and 
secure those parts when our traid is once setled there we 
shall be better able to assist him in the strengthening these 
parts against any enemy wherefore we desire you to press 
him earnestly thereunto for that it will be a notable advan- 

You are also to advise Naragee Punditt that he use his 
interest to persuaide Seuages to encourage all merchants 
to traide and bring downe goods from the neighbouring 
parts of Deean to which end it ia necessary that he causeth 
his officers to use them with great kindness in moderate 
customes and freedome from unjust exactions for nothiag 
doth more advance traid then that and he will find his 

revenue to enecrease more by such a way then hitherto 
he hath taken, 

Wee hope the management of this affaire will not re- 
quire much time, and for that we know not how emergencies 
may fall out we cannot limit the time of your stay, but refer 
1; to you for we would not have you return without some 
good effect of your business which we presume may be 
completed in one month or 40 dayes at most, but wee desire 
you to advise us constantly of all passages on receipt where- 
































Revanta, from Ghatna gar, District Dinajpur 


A NEW TYPE OF REVANTA FROM THE DINAJPUR DIST! 
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of we shall give you such further directions as are necessary 
and so we commith you to the Almightyes protection and 
remaine 

Bombay, May 11th, 1674. Your Loving Friends. 


SurenprA Nara SEN 


A New type of Revanta from the Dinajpur District 


The so-called ‘Kalki’ statues ‘n the Indian Museum from 
Bihar, representing 4 figure on horse-back with attendants 
forming @ hunting party, were identified as images of Revanta 
by Pandit Binod Behari Bidyabinod,* who pointed out that 
Revanta was described as euch in Varahamihira’s Brhat- 
samhita? ; this view hes since been accepted by scholara.* The 
Visnu and the Mirkandeys Purfinas are at one with regard 
to the origin of Revanta, who, according to them, was the 
son of Stirya by his wile Samjii and also the king of the 
Guhyakas, a class of demigods,* The Markandeya Puripa 
farther adds that Revanta is the god that delivers people 
from the ‘terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great 
conflagrations, of enemies and robbers’ and bestows upon his 
worshippers comfort, intelligence, happiness, kingship, perfecb 
health, fame and exalted position. ° Raghunandana in the 


1 JASB. N. S,, vol, V, 1909, pp» 391-94 pl, XXX, / 

9 eatisaredt warmest aftar:”’—Brhatsamhita, chap. 57; ¥- 5°. 

3 T. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archxological 
Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1911, p- 85 0. T- 
4 Vianu P., tity 7 5 Markandeya PF. 78, 24-31 ; 108, 11-20. 
“6 gquecr aafceernay 
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Tithitattva cites a verse from the Kalpataru, stated to be 
quoted from the Brahma Purana, which refers to the worship 
of Revanta on the Full-Moon day of Asvina? and even now he 
is worshipped on that day before the worship of Laksmt, 
The Kalika ‘Purana recommends his worship by kings at 
the gates according to the principles of Sitirya worship and 
gives the following description of his image ; 





was 3 Aer wrarat faadaraiferaay | 
ataey Ga (a) wfnerat waste ay | 
Kalika P., ch, 85%, ys, 46-49., Vaigavast ed., Cal., 1996 ns. 

Thus, according to the Kalika Purina the icon of Revanta 
should be placed on a white horse, with his hair fastaned up 
‘by 8 cloth, wearing a coat of mail, holding a lash in the left 
hand and a sword in the right, also resting upon its (i.e. the 
horse's) back. The Markandeya Purina states that Revanta 
was born, bearing sword, shield and armour, mounted on 
horse-back, furnished with arrows and quiver, 

A new variety of this image has recently been discovered 
by Babu Sriram Maitra near Ghatnagar in the district of 
Dinajpur and thanks to his exertions, it is now deposited in 
the Museum of the Varendra Research Soviety at Rajshahi. 
It is carved in black basalt, measuring 1-84" x9", and is now 
in two fragments. - The sculpture represents 9 mule figure 


r “ge: ary {aay qerfrafeee: '—Tithitattya, Valigavasi edition, 
Calcutta, 1313 B, 5. p. 690. 
2 Chap, 83 in Bombay edition, 
a “Say | Say; as ait val aaa 
WS. SAE AT srererqafaa: |" 
, Chap, 78, v. 24. 
In verse 17, chapter 108, a bow is added in place of the shield, 
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in profile, mounted on a eaparisoned horse with his feet in the 
stirrups. He has the reins in his left hand, while the 
right hand holds the lash, His hair is tucked up behind the 
head, on which is a crown ‘n three tiers, and he also wears 
necklace, sacred thread, ear-rings ete. He is draped in a 
close-fitting costume with a searf coiled round his arms and 
his legs are covered with high boots, as is found in the Strya 
images of North India. A. brond-headed sword hangs on 
his right. Over his head is a high umbrella held by an atten- 
dant from behind, which thus indicates his royal rank, 
In front of the deity stands apparently « robber seizing the 
horse by the head and flourishing a dagger before his 
eyes. Behind him is a tree with over-spreading folisge and 
on it is seen a human figure with a dagger in hand, On 
the other side of the slab is represented a house with an arched 
entrance and within are two figures, one of a female and 
the other probably of » male, In the lowest portion 18 & 
woman cutting a fish with a fish-knife (hantt) and behind her 
‘s a man with a sword and shield approaching as if to lay 
hands on her. In the base are also the figures of a kneeling 
devotee and a woman standing ‘1 the tribhanga pose with 
an uncertain object in hand, On the top is a lotus with 
pendent festoons, but the usual flying figures to right and left 
are absent. : 

Thus, the central figure in the composition closely con- 
forms to the description of Revanta in the Kalikas Purina 
aa quoted above, but the surrounding scene differs from the 
Bihar images, which seem to follow the Brhateamhité and is 
of interest as illustrating in stone the function of the deity 
who, according to the Markandeya Purina, looks over the 
safety of his worshippers from the dangers of thieves and 
robbers that pester the human life.* 

As this image exhibits a similar attitude to that of Kalkin, 
who is described in the Paragas as riding a horse and 


1 Ante, p. 443- ge! 3 i, 
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destroying robbers, evil-loera and mlecchas with a sword,} 
it may be argued that it is one of the same incarnation of 
Vignu. In sculpture Kalkin is known to us from his represen- 
tations in the Daégavataira slabs* and there he is figured on 
horse-back with two uplifted hands, holding a sword and a 
shield, Precisely the same description of the Avatara is 
found in a verse of the Visnudharmottara,3 quoted below : 
“QS AIAaC: Wet Carest HETER! | 
SSS eae, Heat faa: sitet: i” 

The Riipamandana also gives similar description,« It is 
noteworthy, too, that images of the other Avataras in those 
slaba are of the same types as in individual representations 
and apparently there is no reason why it should not be so in 
the case of this incarnation too. Other descriptions of 
Kalki icons? are given in the Agni Purdya and the Vaikbana- 
sigama, bub as they accord in no way with the subject of 
the present note, itis needless to discuss them. It follows 
thas that neither the known representations of Kalkin in 
Bengal art nor hia descriptions in iconographic texts agres 
with the image under notice ; and as the main figure, besides 
tallying with the deseription of Revanta in the Kalika Purina 
has much in common with that of the Indian Museum seulp- 
tures referred to above, its ascription to a different cate- 
gory is out of the question, 








Nirnap Banpuv Sanya 


1 Bhigavata P., 12, 2, 18-20; Dey Bhagavatam, 9, 8. 54-5 5; Visnu 
Py tit. 2,57 ; Agni P., 4. 8. 

2 DaSavatara slab, Varendra Research Society's Museum, No.495 ; 
Handbook to the sculptures in the Batigiya Sahitya Parigad, M. M. 
Ganguly, pl. xxvii. 

3 T. A, Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol, I, 
pt. IT, App. c p. 49, 

4 Tbid., vol, I, pt, II, App. c, p. 49. 

5 Ibid., vol. I, pt, II, App. c, p, 40. 





Jaina References in the Dhammapada 

The ‘Dhammapada’ is the most popular book of the 
Buddhists and the non-Buddhists. It is believed to be an 
ancient work and a collection of the sayings of Gautama,” (2g. 
verses 97 ; 158-154 ; 358 etc). Whether, however, the verses 
‘a this work attributed to Buddha were his genuine and 
verbatim utterances (just as those others in the ‘Gita’ attri- 
buted to Sri Krsna were his) is a question on which the 
orthodox and the non-orthodox people will perhaps never 
agree. Some of the verses which are found in ‘the 
‘Dhammapade’ are also found in the ‘Mababharata’* as well 
ds the ‘Mazu-smrti,’® not to speak of the Buddhist works 
themselves, such as the ‘Thera-gatha’ and ‘Theri-gatha’ ; but. 
ag i is not our purpose to discuss here whether the ‘Dhamma- 
pada’ was the borrower, or vice versa, We PASS on to the 
matter in hand, 

The 7th ‘vagga’ (or section) of the ‘Dhammapada’ 18 called 
the ‘Arahanta-vagga’ 1.e. the section dealing with the (pertect- 
ed beings called) Arahats, and to me it seems that every 
verse in this section is pregnant with an overt or covert 
reference to those ideal beings of the Jains, who are called 
Arhats or Jinas or Tirthankaras by them. 

At the outset it must be remembered that Jaimism came 
into being earlier than Buddhism, and as according to the 
accepted chronology, Mahavira was au older contemporary of 
Gautama, it stands to reason that the religion propagated 


1 The Buddha's Way of Virtue, p. 9 (Wisdom of the East series). 

2 Cf, Dh. v. 9 with Mbh, XIL. 5683 Dh, v. 44 with the verse 
in ‘Sintiparca ; Dh. vs. 13%) 13? with Mbh, xiii: 5568 ; Dh, v. 223 
with Mbh. X11 4550, etc 

3 Cf. Dh, v. tog with Ms. I, 121; Dh. vs. 131-132 with Ms. 
v. 45 etc. Ag. 
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by the former preceded the other promulgated by the latter. 
But Jainism was already in existence, and perhaps in a 
nascent condition, long before the time of Mahavira, who 
seams to have been responsible for giving ib the distinct and 
separate entity as « religion, it has ever since had ; 
for Parévanatha (cirea 8th century B. c,), his immediate 
forerunner, was the real founder of Jainism, which was 
effected by him perhaps more as a reformation of the 
then existing forms of the religious and philosophical 
systems of the Vedic Brahmaniam than as quite a different 
religion. However it be, the tenets of the Jaina religion 
and philosophy, no less than the traditions of its hagiology 
were already in the air by the time Buddha commenced his 
ministration, and without doubt, therefore, he was not only 
quite conversant with the same, but must have also come 
into contact with persons of the Jaina persuasion, if not with 
Mahavira himself. A magnanimous and all-receptive nature 
like that of Buddha could not but have regard for everything 
that is essentially good and beautiful whether it is found in 
his own or any other religion ; for the several verses at the 
end of the ‘Dhammapada’ forming its last section, the 
‘Brahmana vagga’ strikes us with their genuine fervour, and 
when we remember that it was the religion of the 
Braihmanas, which at first perhaps he tried to reform in his 
own light, and failing, had to secede from, his commendation 
of the ideal Brahmana seems to be twice blest, In one word, 
the great teacher held his ideal Brahmana in great esteem, 
as is clearly evident from the 422nd verse! of the ‘Dhamma- 
pada’. In like manner the 7th section shows in what high 
regard he held the Jaina ideal also, 


bam car aie eee fairies | 

9 aml eres ge! ere af are 

*The leader supreme, the heroic, the great Rsi, the victor without 
lust and purified, the Buddha—him I call a Brahmana,’ (It will be 
seen that the Buddha himeelf is identified here with the ideal 
Brahmanpa), 


= —= 
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The word ‘Arhat’ (#4), a variant of the original word 
‘Aroha’ ( ##) meaning ‘value’ (metaphorically ‘worth’, ‘honour’ 
ete.), occurs in the Rgveda, where it means ‘worthy, exalted, 
venerable ete.’! Thus even in the Vedic times, the word 
denoted a high ideal worth striving for. Perhaps when Jainism 
found its ideal super-man in Pargvanatha and Mahavira (and 
their predecessors), it borrowed this Vedie word, hecause it 
was found to contain the exact expression of the ideal, and 
applied it to those super-men. Thus ‘Arhat’ 1s one of the 
names of the Jaina Tirthatkaras, the name par excellence 
by which their worshippers invoke them, and as such ib is 
the highest ideal of personality, whether divine or human per- — 
fected into the divine, in the Jaina religion. In enumerat- 
ing the names of the Jaina Tirthatkaras, ex 
crapher Hemacandra (12th century 4.c.) begins the said list 
with the name Arhat as follows— 

way: equa aararapeed wees FI faaac: W? ate. 
Having thus enumerated the names of the Jaina Tirthanhkaras, 
he also enumerates im the nexb chapter of his lexicon those 
of Buddha,® among which, however, the name ‘Arhat’ 1s coms 
picuous by ‘ts absence, in spite of the fact that this latter list 
is much longer than the other. Nor does this name ‘Arhat' 
appear among the names of Buddha enumerated by the 
Buddhist Jexicographer ofa much earlier date, Amarasimha, 
(cirea 6th century 4. c,) in his lexicon the Amarakogat. But 


1 Re-veda, If. 3.1; WU. 3.3; 11, 33.10; VII. 15; %, 22; 2.2; A. 
99. 7- The Avestan form of the verbal root we is arej=to be 
worth ; to become worthy ; to be considered respectable, etc., and 
that of the Skt. form Ariat is arcjaté = value, honour, etc, (see K. FE. 
Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary) ; so thisis a very ancient Indo-Iranian 


word, 
2  WHemacandra’s Abhidkana-cintamayt (I, 24, 25). | 
3 Ibid., Il. 232-237. | 4 1, 13h | 
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both Amarasitnha and Hemacandra give the name ‘Jina’! 
as one of the names of Buddha. Now the two names 
‘Jainah’ ( 37: ) and ‘Arhatah’ (~: )? are those by which 
the community of the Jainas has generally been known 
and a glance at these names enables us to make out 
that the same are derived respectively from the words 
Jina and Arhat which, by the way, are the names 
whereby the community has ever since addressing and 
invoking its Godhead, theugh the meaning of each of 
these two words (Ariat and Jine) is so transparent 
that if need not be told that either of them signifies a 
super-man, and as such can be readily applied to the 
ideal man, whether of the Jainas or the Buddhists, It 
may be said without reserve, that both these terms 
must have been borrowed by the Buddhists from the Jainas,® 
No doubt this word Arahat is found in the very common 
Buddhist formula, which invariably oceurs as the headline 
of the Buddhist works—t a wradt seed werdaee’, much in 
the way of the formula ‘ft wma a’ of the Hindus, or ‘* 
witwars’ of the Jainas: but in this Buddhistie formula, the word 
‘Arhat' (or ‘Arahato'—its genitive singular) seems to have been 
used more or less ag an epithet, i, e., with an adjectival force, 
meaning ‘venerable or saintly’, just as its preceding word 
‘Bhagavato’ is a similar epithet meaning ‘holy or blessed’, and 
80 ib cannot be said to have the value of a substantive, as 


I Amarakesa (1. 13)- Hemaeandra (TT. 232), 
2 SAE, wareearerdt og ater: 1! HMemacandra, Til, 861, 
MI TTT: |.) sepa ap ati’ 
“Harsa-carifa’ ch. Vittl—circa 7th century a. Cc. 

3 Similarly the name ‘Vinipaga’ ( fara), given as one of the 
names of Buddha both by Amarasimha (I. 14), and Hemacandra (IT. 
234): Seems clearly to have been borrowed from Brahmanism ; but 
the Samé cannot be said of «47 Grajit’ ( antaq ), another name of Buddha 
(Amarakoéga, I 43; Hemacandra, IT, 235), which also is a well-known 
name of Siva, as in either case the name is founded on the tradition of 
the conquest of ‘Mara’ effected by Buddha as well as by Siva, 


4 
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it clearly has in the Jaina formula at weal’, We meet with 
the same adjectival use of the word ‘Arahat’ in the 164th 
verse of the ‘Dham mapada’— . 
‘The Commentator of the. ‘Dhammapada Acarya Buddha- 
ghoga has rightly taken the word ‘arahatayy here as an 
adjective qualifying the noun ‘Sasanam'”, wherefore this line 
would mean (and correctly mean)—‘The venerable rule of 
the noble (or Aryans) and the virtuous’; similarly this word 
occurs as the latter component of many 4 compound word, as 
‘pajarahe , aharaha’ ke where also it has the adjectival 
sense ‘worthy of.’ fe 
Now, what does an ‘Arahat? mean according to the 
Baddhistic _ conception * The ‘Khuddakapatha’* — lays 
down the following Jofnition of an Arahat—seesls arerrt 
«ce fa gat’ (=‘he who ‘3s endowed with the ten attributes 18 
ealled an Avahat'): thus the Arahatship had 4 settlad, 
and no doubt ® very exalted, place in the ascent of man 
according to Buddhism, and seems to have been but a step 
beneath the culminant, Buddhahood.® In commenting on the 
word Sutimanto’ ( qeiratt ); eceuring in the aoth verse of the 
“Dhammapade , Buddhaghosa explains the word ‘jut 
(=Skt, of splendour) #8 ‘qrgaranrsaraa@ i.e, ‘the light of the 
knowledge of the way of the Arahats,’ or is other words, ‘the 
light obtained from the vision of (having found out or attain- 
ed) the knowledge of Arahatship’, or m the simplest words, ‘the 


1 But the English translators of the Dhammapada, ‘Sacred 
Looks of the East’ series, vol, X) as well ag in the Buddha's Way 
of Virtue (‘Wisdom of ‘the Fast’ series) have taken it for a noun, on 
what authority it is not clear. 

2 Andersen's ‘Pali Reader’ (p. 82. 14) 


3 Utiowstaka’ ( stews ) thes defines the Buddhahood— 
ag cay a erat 3 VTS facia | 
a wifarearnre BSE ara | 
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‘realisation of Arahatship’. Thus from this comment of the 
Acirya also, we see how closo Arahatship was to Baddha- 
hood. Even in the Buddhistic Formula (quoted above), it is 
easy, I believe, to discern that the Arahat was a higher being 
“and the Buddha (or the ‘Samma-Sambuddia’) was the 
‘next above and higher than the Arahat and the highest 
of all, Anderson has def ed an Arahat as one who has 
Teached the highest stage of sanctification from which he 
dan enter | Fir mana ,* and he is also deserih ad-as “one who 
“through obedience to the preaching of Buddha, has-reached 
that calm state when the will no longer struggles, but is unified 
and ab rest.’ Yet in the ‘Yasapablajja’,* we find that 
Gautama himself was one of the seven Arahats then living, 
the six others being the Paiieavaggiya Bhikkha (viz, 
_ Kondajifia, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahaniima and Assayji) and 
Yasa. It is certain that of these seven none else than Buddha 
himself attained to the Baddhahood ;: it is trae, therefore, 
‘the six others reached on ly the Arahatship—wherefore aeain 
‘the Arahatship, according to the Buddhistic conception, was 
lesser than the Buddhahood and if, however, we find Buddha's 
hame included among those of the first seven Arahats, it has 
perhaps a striet. referenes to that stage in his ascent just 
prior to his enlightenment as the Buddha. Anyhow, once 
Buddha was an Arahat, Ib is possible that it became one. of 
his names, as ib were, for the posterity; but the fact that 
aevording to the Buddhistic conception, Arahatship was neyer 
on a level with the Buddhahood, but always a step beneath it, 
should not be lost sight of. It is a psychological fact, For 
no religion would ever concede. that its own highest jdeal 
could even in the least degree be inferior, or evan equal to the 
highest of any other religion, but would always maintain 
that it is the superior; and the highest concession that a 











I Andersen's ‘Pali Reader', 'Glossaty’, p, 33, 
2 ‘Buddha's Way of Virtue’, p, 103, 
3 Andersen's ‘Pali Reader’, p, 70, ‘Fa gt qa eRay aH a Wem," 
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religion could make to the highest ideal of any other, is to 
give it the nex6 best place beneath its own ideal, when it 
cannot resist its beauty and goodness and has therefore to 
aasimilate it into its own system.* Thus Arahatship seems more 
and more to have been a borrowed ideal in Buddhism, and as 
such, it is beyond all doubt that it was borro wed from Jainism, 

Now in the light of the foregoing remarks, let us 
examine the section ‘ Jrahanta-vagga’ verse by verse -— 

(1) Verse 90 —‘mfa’ (gataccht).: Baddhaghogha  ¢x- 
plains this as ‘7 (gata-magga) ‘ono who has gov’ his) 
way’ i.e, ‘one who has finished his journey. Compare 
this the word “wer! (paragata) of urring in Hen 
verse quoted above as one of the names of “Ar 
other bank.’ Though the metaphors may be diff 
jdea implied in both these words is quite the same. 

‘qanmeia’ —='Cne who has thrown off all fetters', with 
which compare at (niggantha). The Jains, or to be 
miore accurate the Tain monks, were called ‘ Niggantha-lor 
Nigantha-) Samapas’ 10 Buddha's time* or even before, and 
they have also been mentioned as euch in Asoka’a: Pillar 
Bdict VII.2 This word also occurs in Hemacandra’s lexicon 
71 its Skt form fata’ (nirgrantha) meaning ‘a Jain 
ascetic’ {1 76.). 

(2) Verse 91—" ean cf a’ ="They stay not in. their 
abode, This is perfectly trae of the Jaina ‘Tirthankaras 





Orewrreit 






i. Os et : 





t This need not amaze the reader, for the fact is no less 
psychological than it is universal in its truth and applicability, and we 
see it amply illustrated by the change of tone, nowadays, among the 
Christian missionaries in their writings on the different religions of 
India, | 

2 Vide Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain’s ‘Jaitia references in the Buddhist 
Literature’ (‘Indian Historical Quarterly’, vol. II, p. 699) and the 
quotation given in the same on p. /O4 from ‘Simaniaphala Satta’. 

3 Vide Prof. D, R. Bhandakar's Asoka’ (pe 170), and Dr, Vincent 
Smith's ‘Asoka’ (ed, 1902—p. 193): 
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no less than of their anchorites: it ia also truo of Buddha 
himself, Also compare the Jaina text!1— 

wrafrntae ware? aerdfiarth 
Leaving the home, and dwelling in solitude are emphasised 
a3 the indispensnble duties of a Jaina ascetic. 
(3) Verses 92-93,—‘sftermit"? = (One who is carefully 
rvant of (his) food’ (from +, /#1= to observe carefully, 






t . 





to ascertain carefully); and ‘et sfufer’ 25° ‘not dependent 
upon (his) food."* These remarks about the food are best 
applicable to the Jainas. especially to the monks, for no others 
are more scrupulous (nay, aven meticulous) than they as 
regards the food they have to take, nor lesa dependent on it, 
whether as regards its details or times of taking it, The mere 
existence of 80 many ‘vratas’? or eremonies, which they have 
to observe in and out of season, and in which they have to 
fast tm toto or in part, supports my contention ; but I cannot do 
better than refer my readers to (pp. 702-704 of) Mr, K. P. 
Jain’s article already referred to, where all the peculiarities 
of the Jaina ascetics as regards their food, or times and ways 
of taking it ete, are related in detail, 


1 Pujyapida's “Jgtopedeéa’ quoted in Mr. K. P, Jain’s above 
named article,—'He in whose mind no disturbances occur, and who 
is established in the knowledge of the self, such an ascetic- should 
engage himself diligently in the contemplation of his soul, fa a lonely 
place.’ 

2 Neither of these expressions means ‘moderate in food,’ to 
xpress which idea, however, the ‘Dihammapada' itself has sitqafe are’ 
(Verse 8), “arg.ar wafal’ ( verse 185) etc, 
$3. This assertion well coincides with the belicf of the Digambara 
Jainas that a Jain ascetic reaching Arahatship requires no - food, 
Hence he is not dependent upon his food, 

4 Buddha would not countenance any ‘rata’ which, therefore, 
seem to be derided in verse 70 Diammapada, 
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fatter’ (Vimokkha)—The Commentator Buddhaghosa says 
that this is another term for ‘Nirvana.’ ‘Mokga' or * Fimoksa’ 
is preferentially the Jaina denomination betokening the efful- 
gent or exti netive consummation, q ite ag much as the other 
term ‘Nirvana’ denotes the identical condition according to 
Buddhism. 7 

(4) Verses 94 and 95—The last word ‘ate’? (gen. sing, 
of af< auch, like that, or like him) occurring in the 4th verse, 
and the penultimate word tmfé? occurring in the first halt of 
the 95th verse seem to have escap ed the notice of the various 
editors as well as the translators of the ‘Dhammapada,’ 
for all of them have left out these words neither explaining 
nor translating them ; but I believe both these words 
are quite significant, In verse 94, where there is already 
the word =# (in the Inst line), which 18 undoubtedly 
the correlative of word #@ (in the fret line), there would 
be no need whatever to use the word meat once again, if this 
word (aia) had not been used in some distinctive sense, 
and thus I take the line to mean ‘even the gods envy him, 
(who is) like him. Similarly the word @e m the firs 
half of the 95th verse, meaning ‘like him,’ refers to the word 
gaa following 1, and thus I take that half of the verse to 
mean ‘one who is tolerant like the earth (or) like the pillar 
(=seete ),? (and) virtuous. like im.’ Now the pronominal 
adjective aif is, as Anderson says,” ‘often frequently said 
of Buddha’s holy disciples (‘like him’) and even of Buddha 
himself,’ I therefore very strongly believe that in both 
these instances (as also in the next vers 96), this word 
clearly seems to have been used with a significance to mean 
that the ‘Arahat, of whom each verse in thie section speaks, 





1 The genitive cate is used here as the word is governed by the 
verb ‘fresh’. 

2 Would it not be better to take geuta as the name of the 
mountain Undra-kula’ ( Pret ) ' 

3 Vide ‘Glossary to the Pali Reader, Pp. tt! 
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is ‘like him’ i.e. like Buddha, but not the Buddha himself, 
whence the psycholovical inference is not far off that the 
Arahat ideal was adopted into Buddhism, and adapted to suit 
its own system. 

(5) Verse 97—This is rather a very difficult verse, Its 
superficial meaning is quite the reverse of the inner one,! 
Ib is one of those curious enigmas, which occur in 
Buddha's teaching. As it is, it means—The best of men is 
the faithless, the ungrateful, the rebel (lit, ‘hole-borer’ or 
‘breach-maker’), who has given up all hope,’ and when 
interpreted aright it means—‘Ho is the -best of men, 
who is free from credulity, who knows the uncreated 
(Nirvana), has cut off all bonds, has done away with the 
(possible) occurrences (of re-birth), (and) has renounced 
desires,’* I{ appears that this verse was uttered by 
Buddha to some 30 recluses, who accused Sariputta of 
the faults brought out in the literal translation (given above) 
of this verse because he requested his master not to preach to 
him but. to them, as he (Sariputta) had already known the 
truth by experience, whereas the others needed it on authority 
and therefore wanted it to be preached to them. This verse, 
which was Buddha's reply to that complaint, expresses with 
great skill the two ways in which he and the recluses looked 
upon Sariputta's sturdy confidence, But to me, however, 
ib seems that some of the recluses must have complained to 
Buddha not against Sariputta, dut possibly against the Jaina 
teachings, which they had heard preached here and there about 
them (or even against Mahavira himself, who was perhaps 
living at that time and preaching his religion nob very far 
off), and which must have naturally sayoured of heterodoxy 
to their parochial and uncompromising zeal, when Buddha 
perhaps uttered this verse in reply. I belieye that 


©. Vide ‘Buddha's Way of Virtue’ (pp. 90-91), and Prof, Dharma- 
nanda Kosambi’s Gujrati ed. of the Phammapada (p, 134), 
2 ‘Buddha’s Way of Virtue’, p. 90. eB 
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the master resorted to irony im order to present the ease 
in both its aspects as looked on by himself and by those 
recluses. Or, such ironies of diction' (Divya dhvani), 98 
Mr. K. P, Jain says in his aforesaid article (p. 705), sre 
common in the discourses of the Tirthankara. Could therefore 
ar echo of them in this particular section (i. a. ‘Arahante 
vagga’) be the infallible effect of the Inw of the association 
of ideas? It may be further added that the word lai & = 
‘one who has cut off his bonds is just the same as aaaea 
already explained, 

(6) Verse, 99—‘ter’, This is another very commot, 
popular and well-known naine of the Jaina Tirthawkaras. 
Té oceurs in the list of their names enumerated by Hema- 
eandra whereas neither he nor the Buddhist Amarasimbea 
gives it among the names of Buddha, though no doubt it is 
equally applicable to him aleo. The head line ™ aac a" 
is quite a commonplace of the Jaina literature, religious 1s 
well aa secular, nay even of their everyday correspondence, 
while it is scarce (or very rare) in that of the Buddhists. 
I take it as a direct and open allusion to the highest Jaina 
‘deal fraught at once with appreciation and admiration ; and L 

, believe that its use here lends us to the definite conclusion 
that by that time the Jaina ideal had already been adopted 
and assimilated into the Buddhistic system. 

Another verse of the ‘Dhammapada’, though not belong- 
ing to the 7th section, also enlls for attention; and though it 

* has already been once quoted (vide footnote 4), 1 shall give 
it here once again— 
aa Tat Ot HERE Pata | 
ita auras Sa were a fH STH 
The words 7av 7 and *% occurring in this verse seem to 


» 

; 

| t Such irony of diction common in Indian religious and secular 
R: literature and the rhetorical term for it is ‘Virodhabhasa 


6 


: 2 ‘eae (Usabha) is the Pali-Prakrt form of the Skt. w94 (Rgablia). 
I, H, Q.. SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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me very ‘significant, The commentator Baddhaghoga, how- 
ever, explains ‘Ta as ‘wefwrya sawaieeaa sew’ (i.e, ‘a bull, 
being like a bull ow account of. the unarrested activity’— 
of course, spritual activity), and @#* as 'fafeaaafear ae (i.e, ‘a hero 
possessed of power or strength’—spiritual power or strength), 
These words, it must be said, oecur not seldom in the Bud- 
dhistie writings, nor are they in less frequent evidence in 
the Br&hmanical wri ings from tlie Vedas downwards! and 
as sueh they seem to be the common. property:as:much of 
the Brihmanical thought and usage as of the eclectic 
Boddhism, Yet I cannot help perceiving in.these words 
the personal names Readha (=) ond Fira (%); whieh 
the two Jaina Lirthaikaras, the firat and the last reapeetive- 
ly bore. To me jt is clear that the Tirthatkaras or 
the ideal personages of Jainism, viz. Rshatha Deva (alae 
known as Adinatha) and Mahavira* (also known aa 
Fardhamaua) are mentioned: in this versa by their very 
personal names, who are slso said to be respectively u. ‘9¢fa? 
(=skt, asf ) ‘great sage’, and ‘fafaenfaay’ ‘victorious, or 4 








(The Avestan: word ‘apshen’ means “male; aman; a bull: brave ; 
valiant’ &c., and alsa the Avestan word 'lira' means ‘a man; a 
manly person; a hero’ &e, So both these words are Very ancient 
Indo-Iranian words, See K. E. Kanga’s ‘Avesta Dictionary"), 

t The Vedie or Brahmanic ring heard in these words js further 
emphasized and amplified by the two others occurring in the same 
verse, viz, ##f#, (Skt. af) and wena (Skt. srs), the former of which 
bespeaks an ideal and the latter a necessary and” actual stege in the 
Briimana's life, It is also interesting to note that Buddha himself is 
called a arms though, no doubt, in the metaphorical sense of the 
word, 

2 Itake the word ‘qe’ (Skt, ‘Wa<") as an adjective qualifying the 
noun i, and the two thus taken together mean ‘aera! lor according 

 Buddhaghosa ‘ewey'a qa’ (i. e@ the word ‘qae’ means “ewa’ best, 
excellent, pre-eminent &c,), and therefore it js synonymous with, ‘epey” 
(great, excel ent, &c.), and so [ interpret ‘dat We" ac were . 
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conqueror’, and along with them is mentioned also the Buddha 
who is said to be tqae or ‘free from lust or desires’, end 
age’ or ‘one who has washed away the gin’,—and all of 
these are called the ideal Brahmens® or the fulfilment of the 
Brihmana ideal, as laid down or defined by the Buddha. Or, 
in other words, the purport of this verse seems to be that the | 
ideal Brahmans need not be looked for only within the pale of 
the Vedic religion (or Brahmanism), inasmuch as the Jaina 
Tirthahkaras (such #8 Rsabhadeva and Malivira,) as well na 
the Buddha hhimeelf are undoubtedly ideal Brabmonas, and the 
said ideal is also amply falfilled in them, inspite of the fact 
that none of these aubseribed to the established faith of the 
Brahmana According to Buddha it was neither the fact of 
the lineage, nor of caste (v. 393), nor of birth (v. 396), nor of 
the outward appearance with matted locks (vs. 99-894), OF 
vestureof skins (V: g94) that decided the real Brahmans, 
but it was the one highest fact af cue being “ewer 
am (v, 423) i. @. ‘pertect with all perfeetion’,” whosoever he 
be, and whatsoever his lineage, cnste, birth or external look ; 
and if we remember that Buddha was 4 seceder from the 
religion of the Brahmans, it appears but natural and reascn- 
able that, when he ‘dentified himself with the real and ideal 
Bishmana (as is quite apparent from this verse), he would 
also with an equal and sympathetic grace identify other great 
seceders from the same, like Rsabha-deva and Mahavira, 
with the same ideal, especially because hoth his ereed and 
theirs were offshoots alike of the same parental atook. 

M. Govixn Pat 


t As detailed in the 26th and last section (Brahmana-Vagea) 


of the ‘Dhammapada,. . mw } 3 
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The Development of Buddhist Art in South India 
§ Woe 
AMARIVATi 
Ornamental Representation 

The art of Amaravatt is the expression of an age of ex. 
perimentation in the ever changing history of evolutionary 
process, In ornamentation lies its life, The artist simply 
revelled to decorate every available space by the touch of 
his masterful chisel (Plate I), Some vestige of the earlier 
motifs and patterns may still persist at early Amaravati, but 
their very desultory appearances points to a struggling and 
precarious existence, Lato Amaravatt discards these surviving 
links almost completely on the one hand and conceives novel 
indigenous forms on the other, in response to new ideas and 
inspiration from abroad. These foreign contributions, she we)- 
comed in a pertectly friendly spirit, absorbed them and welded 


the old and the new in wonderful synthesis, The newly 


created designs wera fully utilised and developed Jater on 
by the Gupta artiats of Mathura and Sarnath, ~ a 

Old and New Motifs.—The rail-pattern survives in some 
of the older sculptures, but the fanciful abstract ornaments 
of Bhirhut e.g, the lotys “reeper growing forth Jack fruits 
and jwellery, are replaced by virile and realistic motifs, The 


change four centuries later and he no longer associates what- 
éver was dear, pleasant or beautiful to hit, with the carvings 
éxecuted, Likewise the Pyramidal battlement design, which 
figured so prominently as a decorative device in the Bharhut 
copings and in a lessor degree in the early Amarayaty slabs, 
completely disappears in the later period, The Caitya 
window design, of distinct wooden or bamboo origin, as is 
clearly indicated in the facade of the Lomash Regi cave, 
Bihar, is as yet in its infancy, But the tendency of gradual 
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contraction of the inner curve and the upward thurst of 
the projeating ends which subsequently resulted in the 
typical ornamental motif with fully developed side wings 
at Ajant& in the 5th century, is very significant, thus pay- 
ing the way for ‘ts ultimate tranaformation into. 6 purely 
ornamental seroll in the medieval period, The slabs and 
medallions are generally bordered by strings of lotus leaves 
dangling from a rope, running scroll patterns often sprinkled 
with animals or rows of rosettes fringed with bead mouldings. 
The beads as usual play a prominent part in framing 4he 
reliefs and enhancing the beauty of minor devices, The 
diagonal mat-work band carved on the lion-pillars and as 
borders of medallions containing human heads in the earlier 
schools which also appear on early parasols from Mathurfi 
and Karlit is more frequently employed for framing pur- 
poses here than the simple meander or fret. But purely 
geometrical patterns with their angularities and abruptness 
occupy & secondary place in the sculptures of Amarivatt. 
In both the periods, round and wavy lines in all their aolt 
meandering grace predominate, 4 development which may 
be ascribed to the gradual absorption and assimilation of 
Hellenistic ideas and influences. Dr. Stella Kramrisch has 
pointed ont that the Acanthus, which for the first time is 
sntroduced in India at Amariivati, ever afterwards continues 
to be a fovyourite Indian ornamental motif and survives even 
tio the present day in Ceylon. The magnificent central lotus 
blossoms in the rail pillars are generally embedded im ex- 
tensive Acanthus leaves in the spandrels, Next to the lotua, 
the Acanthus plays the leading rdle in scroll design and the 
ingenuity of the artist in showing off the subtle play of light 
and shade by clever manipulation of the pliant. leaves in all 
sorts of sinuous curls, within the loops, is simply marvelloue. 
This dextrous use of the foliage was quickly adopted by the 


- Codrington—Ancient India, London, 1926. Vol. I, fig. 8. aor 
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Gupta artist, who with the help of the slanting cut, displayed 
to the fulless advantage, the abstract scrolls of charming 
variety and excellent pattern, We strongly presume that the 
abstract scrolls, which from the Gupta period commenced to 
Make much headway until in Medieval Orissa enveloped 
the shrines from top to bottom in luxuriant profusion, have 


of a cluster of umbrellas around the Harmika in perfect 
‘harmony with the bulging dome of the stilpa.? 

The Lotus—Unilike Siiici, the majority of human figures 
is not associated with or overgrown with the Jotus flower 
or other foliage, though the animals often fall a prey to 
their entwining caresses, A very striking feature to he 
noticed is that the favourite Tree and Woman’ motif of early 
Indian plastie art and the lovely and luscious dryads of Saiicj 
are scarcely found at Amaravatt, if at all, The lotus petal 
is profusely and frequently employed as.a means of decoration 
in keeping with the practice of the preceding and succeeding 
ages. The lotus device jg dissolved into two principal ele- 


ous kinds of flower and bud which combined with the rambl- 
ing stalk constitate the more vital and energetic pattern, 
The combination of twisting creepers and flowers with mobile 
animal figures and other rythmical creatures attract the 
attention of all lovers of beauty and form by its continuons 


I Coomaraswamy—History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 
1927, plate 146. ‘ 

“The peculiar arrangement of niimerous umbrellas over the capital 
is also met with in caye I][ or that containing the inscription of 


Gautamiputra Satakarnj at Nasik and in ater examples here the’ 


appendages appear in great clusters like thick foliage” —Burgess, The 
Buddhist Stipas af Amravati and Jagayyapeta, London, 1887, = 93. 
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flow of harmonious growth. But in the spandrels of the 
pillars the lotus buds are stiffly cut and conventional, recall- 
ing the Egyptian flowers in their flat and incised reliefs, — 
The peerless beauty of the full blown lotus rosettes is entire- 
ly due to their ever-changing variety, richness of carving. 
and excellence of design. ‘These and much indeed of purely. 
decorative sculpture on the Amaravat! slabs is distinetly. 
identical in kind with the painted decorative work on the 
esilings of the Ajanta caves, which is so rich and yaried.”* 
The division of a succession of concentric fillets into 
delicata little petals along with the beautiful calyx in 
the cantre—all carved in very bold and high rehets, ia res 
pousible for the impression of decorative grandeur,’ But 
the older method of inserting human heads within the lotus 
dises, so mach in vogue at Bharhut and Bodh Gaya, falls 
entirely into disuse. The age of mental abstraction and ima- 
winative effort, typified at Bharhut, Bodh Gaya and to some 
extent ab Saiici even, glides imperceptively into a period 
of realism and direct observation, of which Amarivatl is the 
first fruit. 

Roll. Ornament.—The frieze or coping stone of the Ama- 
ravati rail is embellished with what is popularly ealled the 
roll-ornament. Schelars—both occidental and oriental—are 
agreed in declaring it to be one of the favourite motifs im-, 
ported from Gandbara and gradualy assimilated by the Indian 


{ Burgess—The Stiipas of Amarivati and Jagayyapela, p. 40. 

2 “In the first of these the central lotus blossoms have triple 
and quadruple circles of petals surrounded by a floral scroll which 
is directly descended from Bharhut and Safei, but is infinitely 
finer. At Bharhut and Sijfici, one acknowledges the presence of 
an excellent plastic sense and a fine imaginative tradition, but here. 
there is a sense of physical conflict, a5 if with new and intractable 
material. Here hand and eyes keep. pace with one another and. 
the acquisition of ease brings 20 loss of dignity or restraint.” Cod- 
rington—Ancient India, Vol. 1, Py 35+ Sees 
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artists. But the close analogy between this pattern crop- 
ping up at Amaravatt and other places in a post-Hellenistic 
era and the rambling lotus stalk of the Bharhut coping stones 
in a highly macnified and developed form, is in our humble 
opinion also not far fetched, In the original Hellenistic 
examples amoretti or little eupids are “represnted on string 
courses, plinths or friezes as boyish: figures carrying garlands, 
climbing, wrestling or performing on (Indian 2) musical in- 
struments. In the intervening portions the old lotus flowers 
are again introduced, or the intervals are filled in with 
symbols, animals or birds”? The substitution of rushing 
Women in the place of the Greok cupids in some of the 
Mathura “Ayagapatas” marks the initial step in the ultimate 
Indianisation of the ornament, At early Amaravatt fat little 
Ganas and mythical creattires are found to carry the garland, 
the intervals being occupied by half lotus rosettes. Tate 
Amaravatt initiates farther developments which alters the 
original character of this motive almost beyond recognition,® 
The garland assumes a swelling and writhing shape, richly 
decorated with banda of rope and beads, rosettes ete., like the 
sinuous body of a huge rolling serpent. The little amoretti 
of Gandhara develop into grown-up men and women advancing 
with rapid but graceful steps (Plate I), The symbols losing 
their original significance fill up the gaps as mere decorative 
devices while a variety of scenes are depicted in small 





1 “The decorative motif of garland bearing Erotes, already Indi- 
anised at Mathura, and much more so by the time it reaches Amara- 
vali, is likewise; of -Gandhara origin,” (p: 62) “The coping bore 
# long wavy floral-scroll, carried by men who are really Indianised 
analogues of the garland bearing Erotes 6f Gandhara, which found 
their way into India via Mathura,” (p, 7O), Coomaraswamy—History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art. | - aa 

2 Gronwedel—Buddhist Art in India, London, 4901, translated: 
into English by Agnes Gibson and revised by James Burgess, p. 148. 

3 Burgess—The Stipas of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta, pl, -XX/ 
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medallions on the surface of the roll itself, The undulating 
curves of the flat thick set rolls of early Amariivati are 
broader and more sweeping and less abrupt than the later 
patterns, But both issue out of the mouths of gaping 
Makaras. Also the earlier motifs are not upheld by magni- 
goent tall adults in remarkably light and jovial vein but by 
squatting dwarfs and other grotesque figures apparently 
heaving under the pressing burden of the weighty mass.* 
Symbolical Representatign 

“Tn the omission of the figure of Buddha,” remarks Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, “the early Buddhist art is truly Buddhist: 
for the rest ib is an art about Buddhism rather than Bud- 
dhist art,’ In the employment of the old symbols side 
by side with the Buddha images at Amaraivatt, the innate con- 
servatism of the Indian artists, who were reluctant to forsake 
conventions hallowed by tradition even when they become 
absolutely superfluous, glaringly manifests itself (Plate I, 
upper frieze), 

Lotus Vase—M. Foucher and others are -of opinion that 
the birth of Buddha was symbolised in differen’ ways 
and manners. Ab Sajici the lotus springs out of the gold 
vase in spreading foliages but the vase is found to have grown 
considerably in dimension at Amaravatt, occupying almost 
the entire surface of the panel, while flowers and buds are 
strewn over the remaining portion, But the most note- 
worthy fact is the total absence of the so-called Mahi-Miyai 
figure, either sitting oF standing, and flanked by two ele- 
phants, from the Amaravati reliefs. Although this group 
constantly and repeatedly appeared ab Bharbat, Bodh Gaya, 
Safici and Khandagiri, its complete omission from Amaravati 
may weaken the theory of Foucher that it, instead of 
representing the “Qaja-Lakgmi,” signifies the nativity of 
the Blessed One. 

: Ibid, pl. XXIX., No, 1. 

2 Coomaraswamy——The Dance of Siva. London and New York, 
1924. p. 45. 

1, 1, Q,, SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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Lhrones.—The raised altars of Bharhut and Sfici, of sim- 
ple and severe design, develop into regular thrones and elabor- 
ately decorated chairs at Amaravati, with additiona] soft and 
round cushions which Mr, Fergusson mistook to ba “Dronas.” 
The empty thrones by themselves are seldom objects of 
worship—they are invariably placed under the shade of the 
Bodhi tree, a wheel or a fiery pillar, thereby indicating the en- 
thralling episodes of the history of Buddhism and its royal 
preacher (Plate I, upper frieze right and left panels), 
Often the sacred foot-prints, the relic casket, or a 
miniature dagoba is placed on the seat. But the adora- 
tion of the hair, dress or other ornaments of Buddha go 
frequent ab Bharhut and Bodh-Gay& can be rarely seen, 
A small foot-stool carved with foot-marks is always kept 
beneath the throne denoting the present absence of the 
Buddha. (Plate I, at the foot of the edges of the frame, right 
and left). A curious and perhaps hitherto unnoticed fact may 
be mentioned in this connection. All the Zuropean savants, 
led by Mr. Vincent Smith, have maintained with one voice, 
that squatting on the floor is the favourite and only posture 
known to the Indians - consequently, the appearance of the 
Buddha in the Ajant&é and Nasik caves, seated in the Huro- 
pean fashion, betray the adoption of foriegn mannerism, 
But we venture to suggest that this particular way of repre- 
sentation is purely indigenous, Apart from the innamer- 
able examples from the Amaravaty slabs, princes and other 
dignitaries sitting on chairs, the peculiar position of the foot- 
marks on the foot-stool obviously prove that the invisible 
Buddha was made to sit in the so-called “European fashion,” 
even from the days of Bharhut, if not before, when canonical 
tradition stood in the way of portraying him in anthropo- 
morphic form, 

Dharmacakra—This particular symbol occurs more 
frequently at Saiici and Amaravaty than at Bharhut, More- 
over the elaborate richness of the types found at the former 
localities is naturally absent at the latter, where a large 


~ 
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wheel is simply stuck to a short pillar with scarcely any orna- 
mentation or accessory figures of animals, Gandharvas or dwarfs 
supporting or adorning it (Plate 1). A comparison between 
the cakras of Bharhut and Amaravatl will at once establish 
their striking similarity, only the Trisfila of the latter, in- 
stead of pointing outwards from the felloe, has its pointe 
towards it. 

Flaming Pillar.—The description of other favourite sym- 
hola recurring at Amaravatl 0.g., the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
Sripidas, caityas etc. can be anfely omitted, because there 
is nothing particular about them nor do they embody any 
remerkable deviation. The flery pillars surmounted by 
'Tristlas are generally represented behind a throne or a seat, 
marked with spiral round lines and with tapering slabs as 
their back grounds, carved with shooting flames which seem 
to issue from the sides of the — pillars themselves. This 
peculiar symbol is a distinct invention and contribution of 
Amaravati to the amazing store of Buddhist symbolism. 
There is searcely any trace of ‘tq existance in the earlier eras 
of Buddhist art. Mr. Burgess remarks in this connection : 
“The worship of the pillar aurmounted by the Trisiila, a 
feature that is so unlike we know of in mythology, that were 
it not for the monks that seem to take so prominent part 
in this instance, and the frequent occurrence of this. symbol, 
we might refuse to accept it as having had any con scion 
with Buddhism and suppose that it was a representation of 
some cult prevalent among the Teluga tribes, before the 
advent of Buddhism among them. Ib is one of those ob- 
secure points to which as yet no allusion has been recognised 
+ Buddhist literature.” Mr, Fergusson is of opinion that this 
pillar was the counterpart of the Agui-linga of Siva which 
we find represented im the Brahmanical writings and the cave - 
temples. “The appearance of the great fiery linga” accord- 





1 Fergusson and Burgess—The Cave Temples of India. Pp, 437 
Arch, Surv, of W. India Report, vol, Vi ps 25- - 
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ing to the Liiga-Puraya “takes place in the interval of 
creation to separate Visnu and Bramha, Upon the liga the 
monosyllabic om is visible,”2 Mr. Burgess apparently 
contradicts himself by assuming at another place that 
the Buddhist tried to represent the superiority of their theology, 
as this Agni-litien is the form in which according to Bralm- 
ana mythology, Siva asserted his superiority to the other 
gods. We may conjecture that in all probability this symbol 
was inherited from the Vedic Fire-worshippers and typifies 
a truly Aryan practice, 

Trisiita.—The Trigala as it is found at Amaravatt con- 
sists of the circular dise, generally ornamented with a lots 
or roselte in the middle and a decorated border, the three pro- 
truding mombers of the oreseent—-the two side onaa being 
divided into three tips at the end and somet; mes considerable 
side wings. At S&iici the medallion ‘rests upon a series 
of slabs with bent legs, touching the circle ab the bottom. 
Another differance to he noted lies in the middle prong of 
the upper part. being stunted and mounted with the shield 
symbol, But_it. is rather in decoration than in apirié that 
the northern and southern prototypes essentially differ, 
Although the real significanea of this particular symbol 
has not been satisfactorily explained, “the oceurance of the 
shield, the Trigils, Svastika ete., at the commencement and 
end of the earliest of the J unnér, Bhaja, Bedsa, Kuda, and 
Karli caye inscriptions. testifies to their ancient use as for- 
tunate symbols. The later explanation of mystics and Pandits 
are nob necessarily of any authority,"2 








The Buddha Figure 


Let us not enter into a discussion of the origin of the 
Buddha image as, we whole-heartedly subserihe to the views 


1 Introduction to Wilson’s Visnu Purana, p. Ixviii; Fergusson— 
The Tree and Serpent Worship, London 186g, p. 208, Se 
2 Burgess—The Stipas of Amaravatr and Jagayyapeta, p, 47, 
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expressed by M. Golobew! and Dr. Coomaraswamy. “The 
only possible conclusion 1s that the Baddha figure, must have 
been produced simultaneously, probably in the middle of 
or near the beginning of the 1st century A.D. Gandhira 
and in Mathur& in response to a demind created by the 
‘nternal development of Buddhism which waa common 
vround in both areas, in each ease by local craftsmen, working 
+, the local tradition”? The Buddha images of Amaravatl, 
though not as numerous 43 that of Gandhara, far out-number 
in variety those of Mathura, But Amaravati failed to 
create any type of Buddhn like her northern and more 
fortunate contemporary. She only imitated the products of 
the Gandharan School. The Hellenistic prototype might 
have penetrated into the eastern coast via Mathura or it 13 
quite probable that it was introduced from the North-western 
part of India to this region by the maritime route. 

The sculptured reliefs seldom depict the Buddha aolitary 
and contemplating. He 1s always found to be preaching 
or propounding moral and spiritual doctrines to the crowd 
of pious listeners or passionate devoteas thronged around hin, 
He is generally seated erosslegged on a raised platform 
and surrounded by a halo round the head, cireular and 
unadorned but for the simple decoration of beads, The 
treatment of the hair or the usnisa, which is not gathered up 
in a corbylos in keeping with the truly Hellenistic tradition, 
+, rendered in the indigenous way, but the peculiar develop- 
ment of Mathura in its absence of locks and conch-shell like 
Usnisa (e.g, the Katré and Aniwar specimens) did nob find 
favour with the Amarivatl artists. The hair is arranged 
in the right Indian fashion, with the curve of the spiralic 
locks from the right to the left, also the fringe of the hair 
oy the brow is composed of double curves, in strict accordance 
with the covention seb up by the so called Yaksa figures on the 





= 


i Bulletin de Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, 1923, Pp» 452 
2 Coomaraswamy—Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 60, 
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Bodh-Gaya railing, and quite unlike the unbroken 
semi-circular sweep of Mathuré&. The face ia generally 
very heavy and square and the features too are neither 
sharp nor clearcut, The down cast droop of the eye-lids 
of the later Todian examples has not yet developed into a 
regular feature. The eyes are on the contrary, fully open 
with the gaze fixed on the tip of the nose, The fleshy lips 
are as-a rule extended in an eternal smile. The flat broad 
chest do not offer any affinity to the special Mathuraé model- 
ling. The hand-poses are very simple and limited at Amarii- 
vati—they are confined only to the Dharmacakra and 
Abhaya Mudras, Strangely enough, even in a relief which 
very probably represents the term ptation scene, the right 
hand instead of pointing downwards in the usual Bhami- 
sparsa Mudra, is uplifted as if addressing the decoying 
damsels of Mara.' The Dhy&nt Mudra is also conspicuous 
by its absence, While the right hand js ulways indicative 
of the particular pose, the left is either raised to hold up 
them of the garment or is allowded to rest on the lap, The 
shoulder jg generally left bare, according to canonical in- 
junctions, but sometimes the tunic covers both the shoulders, 
in imitation of the Hellenistic images, But the Gandhara 
technique is most pronounced in the treatment of the heavy 
drapery, with clearly marked folds and a distinct volume 
of its own. The massive folda of the dress stand in the way 
of the contours of the body underneath being felé or visible, 
in Opposing contrast to the rendering of the Katra type, 

Most of the figures are short and stunted, and the influ: 
ence of the Gandhara style is manifested in the extremely 
soft and flabby fiesh. But the heavy and flat treatment of the 
voluminous mass js also reminiscent of the Kusana technique 
of the Mathura School, The peculiar expression of the mouth, 
with the sensuous smile playing on lips; the wide open gaze 
of the eyes combined with the corpulent body, éudows the 


= 


t William Cohn—Indische Plastick, Berlin, 1923, pl. 17, 
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Buddha figure with an air of languidity and worldiness, 
sonseious of the eneryating charm of his voluptuous en- 
tourage. The calm composure of the Geandhira images, 
the tense absorption of the Anoradhapura type, and the 
transcendental bliss of the classical Sarnath specimen, 18 
singularly Jacking 10 these examples, The Buddha figure 
of Amarfavati cannot boast of any artistic or technical 
merit, they are simply decorative. It is strange indeed, 
that the artist of Amaravatl who attained such maghificent 
height in the creation of ordinary human being, failed utterly 
in the sublime conception and delineation of his Master, 
with any amount of technical proficiency: | 
The treatment noticed above with regard to the reliefs; 
is also applicable to the standing marble statues in the round. 
They are not so short and stunted in appearance, but similar 
flatness and heaviness of composition is evident. The clumsy 
handling of the feet with swollen soles, lingered up till the 
heyday of the best Gupta tradition. The right shoulder 
‘3 uncovered, the right hand is always in the Abahaya pose, 
while the left elbow is uplifted supporting the fringe of the 
drapery: The straight hanging stereotyped folds of the 
heavy costume, forms 6 sort of thick opaque wall before 
the body, completely obscuring it from the view. This parti- 
cular device lends additional weight to the erect and stiff 
re, which combined with the fall and by no means 
slender feature, make the figures benign and severe in coun- 
tenance, The standing types have the austere dignity of « 
stern aristocratic Roman Senator ‘1 his flowing Toga, in 
refreshing contrast to the unimpressive demeanour of the relief 
carvings.! 
The bronze statuettes of the Buddha (standing) discovered 
recently by Mr. Alexander Rea, betray the same peculiarities 


1 Arch, Survey, Annual Report, 1905-06, pl. LL 
Burgess—The Stupss of Amaravati and Jagayyapeta, Stipas, pl 
Lil, 1 & 2. . ee 
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noted above, only the limbs are more refined and delicate, 
The facial type is novel in some respects with its flat nose, 
heavy chin and tightly compressed thick lips. The heads, 
which are sometimes digproportionately larger than the rest 
of the body, dwarf the statuettes still more, ‘lke many of the 
Gandhara prototypes. The solid, broad and cubical aspect 
of the marble statues is missing, and in most gases the 
drapery is rendered as transparent and without folds thus 
allowing a free play of light and shade on the gentle un- 
‘dulations of the graceful body, recalling to the mind the 
famotis Sultanganj image. The hand poses too are of a 
larger variety, In Gandhira, the Buddha is portrayed as 
a Guru or preceptor, at Mathura he assumes the garb of a 
local Yogin, while Amaravati transforms him into a preaching 
monk or a public orator,! 


Foreign Influence 


The marbles of Amuravati are of enormous importance 
for their own inherent attributes, but the significance is 
further enhanced by the fact that they represent the clash 
of two entirely different traditions—one exotic and imported, 
another local and indegenous and embody the inevitable 
syuthesis of cordial and harmonious reciprocal actions, Tha 
question as to how the classical influence came to leave its 
indelible impress upon the products of so ramote n region, 


' I Archaeologica! Survey Annual Report, 1908-09, pl. AXVILL 
In connection with the Buddha images of Amaravatt and carly 
Ceylon, Dr. Coomarswamy obseryes “To all those works we may 
fairly assign the honoured name of the primitives, since their massive 
forms and austere outlines are immediately determined by their moral 
grandeur of thesis and the suppressed emotion of its realization, with- 
out any intrusion of individuality and parade of skill. The fullness 
of the modelling expresses a high degree of vitality, but does* not 
yet show Conscious elegance and suavity of Gupta types’ - Dance of 
iva, p. $1. a ee 
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+< «till undecided, It is quite probable, as it has been already 
hinted before, that it reached this spot overland via Mathura; 
for Mathura was the distributing centre of Hellenistic art and 
eulture for India, On the other hand the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy, works which 
are almost comtemporary with the Stipa of Amarfvatt, - 
amply testify to the existence of a brisk maritime and com 
mercial activity along the coasts of India in the opening 
centuries of the Christian era. Perhaps ib will not be im- 
pertinent to infer, that some artists from Gandhara trained 
-. the foreign school took the ship ab Barbaricum, at the 
mouth of the Indus, landed at one of the lourishing har- 
hours of Kalinga and then proceeded inland to supplement 
the efforts of the local craftsmen, at the request of the local 
chiefs. In those days the western ports of India were in 
direct touch with the Roman world and it would be too 
natural to presume that fresh waves from the Empire of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelias reached its ancient shores. 
estly deny the extraneous element in the 
arb of Amaravatl, but how far and in what way ib succeeded 
in moulding the language and character of the plastic con- 
ception ib remains to be determined. “‘The keynote of 
Mr, Vineent Smith's criticism appests to be that the Indian 
art, throughout the ages, draws its inspiration mainly from 
foreign sources. This note is first sounded in connection 
with the sculptures of Bharhat and Sfinchi «s+ it is again 
struck when he comes to deal with the Amaravati school. 
Perhaps he has recognised the close relationship between 
the style of Sanchi and that of Amarivatt, and having 
attributed the former to Alexandria has found himself com- 
pelled to seek a somewhat similar explanation for the latter.””* 

Certainly, now we are in a position to judge the theory 
of Mr, Smith in the light of above investigations. The 
assertion that the reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchi are maioly 





No one cat hon 


| Banerjee—Hellenism in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1920, p. 65, 
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inspired by foreign models, although not of immediate con- 
carn, should be objected to in the face of their glaring in- 
digenous character. But this robust optimism fails us, 
when we come to deal with Amariivat! or one of the three 
schools of Mathura, which betray strongly Hellenistic influ- 
ence, At Amarfvati tho introduction and utilisation of 
some ornamental motifs (e.g, the Acanthus),! some fantastic 
animal forms, the realistic modelling of the human body 
ton certain extent and the Baddha prototype from Gan- 
dhara, can be easily detected, But the few ornamental 
details are completely lost in the brilliant decorative luxuri- 
ance illuminating each and every stone. Again as already 
perceived, the roll-ornament has been so thorougly Indianised 
in character, that it is very difficult to trace the descent from 
its original progenitor, Modelling of the figures, though 
reminiscent of Hellenistic realism, is renderded distinctly 
Indian in its summary and generalised treatment, The grace- 
ful movements and the admirable poses, again, do not savour 
of any foreign contamination. Neither can anybody discover, 
by any amount of straining the working of any extraneous 
force in the surface treatment and other peculiar techniques, 
except certain items in the composition already noticed,” 
Though the origin of the Buddha type is still shrouded in 


1 Fergusson is of opinion that the classical tendency is exhibited 
more than any details at Amaravati by the waterleaf, which is an 
ornament of the classical artists, He through a mistranslation of 
Hiuen-stang finds evidence of Hellenistic influence, which suggests 
a Comparison of Amaravatt with the Palaces of Tahig (Bactria)— 
Hist. Ind. Arch, 1899, p. 103 ; Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 157. 

2 “Two points are outstanding: the method of setting out inci- 
dents of the fable is of Mathura-Gandhara kind rather than Sanchi, 
and although the descent from the Early School is apparent, a new 
spirit is manifest which is akin to and is in fact the forerunner of 
the great works of the Gupta and Mediaval periods,"—Codrington— 
Ancient India, vol, I, p, 36, : a 
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controversy, still it must be admitted that the Amarivatt 
model ig more akin to the Gandhara type than the Mathura 
one. Buteven these images are conspicuously Indianised 
‘n the coiffure, the facial features and often in the convention 
of dressing. 

So the apparent hollowness of the contention of Mr. 
mith becomes obvious, if we are ready to accept the 
truth of the above conclusions. That the art of Amarivatt 
is predominently Indian in spirit and execution goes without 
saying. Nothing can ba more reasonable than the just 
observations of Sir John Marshall, who says, ‘The reliefs 
of Amarfvatt indeed appear to be as truly Indian in sty! 
as thosa of Bharhut and Ellora. ‘They followed as a natural 
sequence on the Mauryan art, when that art was finding, 
axpression in more conventionalised forms, They have in- 
herited certain motifs and types which filtered from the 
North-west but these elements have been completely 
absorbed and assimilated without materially influencing the 
indigenous character of the sculptures.” Every people anil 
every culture however confident of its own possibilities, 
must cultivate 6 receptive mentality im order to enaure its 
continued vitality. The Indians and their ancient civiliza- 
tion are still to be reckoned ss a world force, while the 
Greeks and wane, from whom they once borrowed and 








so freely, are long dead and gone and their achievements 
are a glorious chapter of the past.! | 


r Evén Mr, Grundwedel, whose leaning towards Gandhara and 
West Asiatic art is well known, had beer forced to admit that, “Not- 
withstanding, the Indian element preponderates : the foreign elements 
are overpowered by the Indian style and serve only here and there as 
means to an end ......., It may be said that the best reliefs of Amarii- 
vati are also the best Indian sculptures,” —Buddhist Art in India, 
p. 157s 
Dr. Banerjee in his «Hellenism in Ancient India” pp. 60-70 fully 
discusses the extent of foreign idfluence upon Indian art. ee 
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JAGAVVAPETA 
Architecture and Sculpture 


_ The remains of the Jagayyapeta stiipa are so scanty that 
it is none too easy task to place them in their proper pers- 
pective in the evolution of the Buddhist art in the South, 
However judging from the few materials at hand, they can 
be safely ascribed to the first century 8.0. if not earlier, 

The actual existence of the peculiar free standing stelue 
round the stiipa, which are represented in the slahs of Amara- 
vati (Plate, I) was confirmed by the excavation at Jagayyn- 
peta, where only the lower portions of them have beeen dis- 
covered. “The first impression regarding these pillars is that 
they formed one of those groups supporting a roof and forming 
a large hall of which we have several examples in Ceylon, That 
they did form a large Mandapn of some sort, there can be little 
doubt: a place of assembly for visitors to the stilpa,”! 

The other finds at the locality are the pilasters which close- 
ly resemble those of the Western eaves and early Amarévati. 
The decoration of the vase and the bell at either end 
of the shaft is mainly confined to bands of lotus leaf and 
the bead and reel patterns, intersecting the narrow shallow 
flutes in the identical manner, But there is some remark- 
able deviation in proportion in general from the early types 
of Amarfvat!. The pot at the bottom is more bulging in 
shape and the so-called bell capital which assumes a pudding 
form with the curvature of the outline and the rim of the 

neck more emphasised in conformity with the examples in the 
»Gautamiputra cave, Nasik. But the series of inverted steps, 
dntervening between the capital and animal superstructure, 
#0 characteristic of the Westeru Caves, are strangely missing, 
‘Bat the vital difference is recognised in the shafts, instead of 


I Burgess—The Stlipas of Amarivati and Jagayyapeta, p, 108, 
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being merely plain or decorated with lotus rosettes, being ofter 
carved with figures of Yaksas and Yaksinis in alto relieve 
following the practice obtaining ot Bharhut, Bodh Gaya, aud 
Mathura, As far as it can be discerned from photographic 
plates, the edges of the pilasters are nob chamfered off im 
‘ mitation of the above, but simply plain and without any rosette 
embellishments. Following the footsteps of Bharhat, the 
figures are invariably placed on & Makara; ‘a sea monster oF 
other hybrid creatures. The leg-poses of the demi-gods have 
heen strictly preserved without any alteration, bub the Anjali 
Mudra of the hands as well as the favourite asaociation of 
the tree with the female figures are sadly: missing, The 
etatties lack the calm dignity of the Bharhut figures and «sre 
waiting in proportion too. They are, us % shiorb 
and “stunted in appearance. The women possess alim waists, 
unduly exaggerated breasts and heavy faces set with large 
eyes, thick lips and small chins, 

In sharp contrast to late Amarivatt, all the women af 
the pilasters 98 well as of the relief slabs, are regularly 
élothed and a few of them hold the costume ends in their 
handa like the Mathura Yaksinis. A striking similarity 
exists between the reliefs of Jagayyape’s, Bharhut, and the 
paintings of cave X, Ajanta, in the arrangement of the dra- 
pery and the the ornaments e.g. the large ear-rings, broad. 
‘necklaces and specially the enormous head-dresses. ‘The sloth- 
ing is far reduced in extension, and though meant to be 
transparent, 1s usually gathered up round the loins. 

By virtue of the peculiar treatment and composition, the 
few alaba_of Jagayyapeta ab ned form a unique and im- 
portant class by themselves in the domain of Indian «art 
(Plate 11). The relief treatment is as economical and restraine®? 
as possible, The figures are very sparsely placed without any 
sort of mutual contact or overlapping; 5° that the impression 
of a crowd predominating at Amaravatt, +3 entirely absent. 
A aonse of ample space is sought to be created by the figures 
and objects, few and far bebween a3 they are. The flatness 
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of the surface is often relieved and atmospheric depth intro- 
duced by means of trees and architecture, though the pro- 
portion between the human figures and the buildings is by 
no means accurate. ‘The sculptures of J agayyapeta,” opines 
Dr, Stella Kramrisch, “resemble the paintings of caye IX, 
Ajanta, in their decorative flatness and unscientific illusion. 
iam.” 

The chief actor in the scene assumes tremendous exng- 
geration of form but almost all the figures, whether human 
or animal, are made to stand on cushions, a peculiar con- 
vention, The vigorous movement of the Amarivati sculp- 
tures and their emotional outburst is very successfully curbed 
here, The postures are all erect, straight and stiff like 
Gharhut, and all the human beings are found to be standing, 
But the graceful slimness and slenderness of the Amaravatt 
figures pales into insignificance beside that of Jagayyapeta. 
The figures are so intensely elongated and attenuated as. to 
reach the breaking point. The absence of any indication 
of modelling proper makes the treatment appear almost 
absolutely linear, the angulerity of which is emphasized 
by the lack of round and flowing curves, and further enhan- 
ced by the sharp and projecting outlines of the body as weil 
as the scarfs, It ia sure enough that these peculiarities 
are stamped with the genius of an artist different from the 
school of Amarfvati. But there is one feature common 
to both viz. that, discarding the tradition of representing 
the faces in full frontal view, prevailing at the northern 
schools, they are rendered in three-quarters profile, Although 
some few sculptures of Bhaja, and the Jain Ayfgapatas 
of Mathura may be said to approach to a large extent 
ws regards the remarkable elongation of forms, still the 
extremely light and fragile bodies, the absolutely linear treat. 
nit, and the exceedingly fat reliefs of Jagayyapeta stand 
unrivalled in Indian plastic com position, ‘They are amazingly 
Egyptian in spirit and conception. : 
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Conclusion 


So far we have been analysing and discovering the strik- 
ing elements which presented before our vision and appealed 
to our senses, Now let us have a brief survey of our find- 
ings, We may venture to Say that the free standing enig- 
matical columns round the dageba both at Amaravati and 
Jagayyapeta, the total absence of the towering gatewaye 
and the system of terracing consitute the principal difference 
between the stiipas of the norbhern and. southern India. No 
material divergence can be recognised regarding the architec- 
tonic motifs; tha identical forms of pillars and pilasters 
invariably recur throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, testifying to the common bond in the realm of plastic 
art. The employment of identical symbolism, from the 
Himalayas in the north to the far off Ceylon in the extreme 
south, is an eloquent proof of this indissoluble connection. But 
‘1 the wonderful display of the decorative instinct Amara- 
vati surpasses her contemporaries as well as her predecessors, 
discarding old ornamental patterns and giving birth to beau- 
tifal new ones, This marvellous instinct is the peculiar 
heritage of the Indian. soil, blossoming from the dawn of 
artistic endeavour and lingering up to the age of decadence. 
But it is to her eternal credit, that the delicate petals of 
‘A markvatt have rivalled the flowers of other ages and climes 
in elegant beauty and radiant bloom. She also proceeded 
to adjust ingeniously the arrangement of human costume 
‘1 this decorative scheme; and the ornamentation of the 
apparel always associated with late Mediwval sculptures, 
ows its origin to Amarfivalt. Bub it is only when we como 
to deal with the technique and treatment that the excellent 
vision and remarkable. ‘ndividuality of the Amarivatl artist 
fully unfold themselves. The geniune creative faculty of the 
artist is revealed in the novel sense of spacing, balance and 
equipoise of composition, the harmonious blending of colour, 
the intimate touch between the figures sud the all-embracing 
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movement of the extremely supple and rythmical bodies, 
throbbing with intense emotion, Amarivati also did not shrink 
from accepting what the foreigners had to offer, but she 
expressed the ideas, thus enriched, in a language peculiarly 
her own, | 

‘The joyous note pervading the marbles of Amarivati is 
‘at once most significant and arresting. It is similarly struck 
| ab N athuré, where every human face is lib up with a radiant 

smile, and every eye twinkles with the intoxication of pleasure. 
‘The same jovial spirit is reflected in the frolicsome mirth of the 
later Chinese ceramic wares. The fair damsels of Amaravati, 
again, like their northern contemporaries of Mathura, antici- 
pate the charming luscious nymphs of Bhubaneswar and 
Konarak in voluptuous beauty, alluring poses and inviting 
gracelulness, They are the sweetest productions of the artists’ 
imagination, Indeed the sexual tinge, which heralded the 
dawn in the second century of the Christian era, coloured the 
_whole atmosphere of the Mediwval schools of Orissa and 
Central India. The delightful dalliance of Amar&ivati and 
Mathura, so closely resembling in wanton gaiety the can- 
vases of Watteau and Fragonard, reached its natural climax 
in the amorous abandon of Konfrak and Khajuraha, 

The enrapturing episodes are delineated with the utmosi 
dramatic force through the harmony of songs and cadence 
of dances. The very actors seam to spring oub of the frames 
into the space in the abundance of youthful vigour, Ib is 
an epic in stone of youth and ita overflowing exuberance, 
The scenes abound with touching sweetness and human 
appeals, The secular flavour openly manifests itself through 
the thin veneer of relegiosity. Indeed the hieratic character 
ofthe earlier schools is so astonishingly absent, that one 
May naturally question the truly Buddhistic mentality of 
the artist of Amariivati. | 

The ruins of Sankaram of Ramatirtham, in the Visaga- 
patam district of Madras, preserve types of architecture, 
which are rarein the other paris of India and probably belong- 
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ed to the period when Buddhism was waging its last hatitles 
against the rivals for its very existence on the southern 
soil ;} while the few slabs of Jagayyapeta constitute 2 
separate class by themselves by their novelty and uniqueness. 

To conclude: the development of Buddhist art went on 
‘1 the south smoothly and without any hitch, on the lines 
chalked out by the north, with «@ slight modification here 
and there. When 1t ultimatly spent ‘tself up in the conti- 
nent, Ceylon which had probably started earliar took up 
the cue and continued the tradition for centuries to come. 
The charactristic tune of the south is sounded in her gushing 
spirit, and dynamic energy: typified in the heaving forms 
of the sttipas, in the rows of mysterious pillars cropping Up 
fom the ground, in the rolling and undulating cary® of the 
parapets oF moonstones and im the impetuous force of the 
throngs swayed by the urge of passionate desire. This 
marvellous sense of movement and the utmost refinement 
and delicacy of the elongated figures were inherited later by 
the remarkable sculptures of Mamallapuram and ever atter- 
wards persisted to be features of Southern Art—whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. Along with this, ® delightful sensuous 


charm | untenance Of the human beings and 
divini i hile a spirit of unrestrained freedom and enjoy- 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 
(Transiated from the German version of A. Sciue/uer) 
Pi, Hee | ll 
__ THE TIME OF KING AJATASATRU 


—— 


At the time when the words of the fully enlightened teacher were 


put together for the first time, the gods praised it in the world of men, 
happiness and welfare prevailed everywhere, and gods and men lived 
in peace, King Keemadaréin,' who was also called Ajatasatru ang- 
mented his merit by virtue of his character, and brought under his 
Subjection without fighting the five cities with the exception of the 
Vrjis.. When the Tathagata and the model pair alone with 168,000 
arhats passed away peacefully and when also Mahakaéyapa disappear- 
ed from existence, all men became sorrowful. The bhiksus, who had 
seen the face of the Teacher, simple people who grieved that they 
had not through lack of diligence attained distinction while Buddha 
was still living, applied. themselves energetically to the study 
of the law; so also did those who carried on the sacred teaching, 


- The young bhikgus who had not seen the face of the Teacher thought 


that on that account they would net have sufficient strength to 
instruct perl y, wnless gate devoted themselves to the teaching, 
roamed about and directed their whole energy to virtué. Therefore 
the number of those who attained the four fruits considerably increas- 
ed every day. As now from time to time the venerable Ananda handed 
down instructions in the teaching to the four groups (of disciples), 
those who comprehended the Zrifitata and delivered the teaching 
together with all who entered on the priestly office lived in purity ; 
the Teacher gave the teacher's office to Mahakaéyapa, who however 
made it over to the venerable Ananda of the greatest urity, Kings 
and other householders, kings whose virtue it is dificult to measure, 
were filled with sadness at the reflection that the Teacher no longer 
_lived within their field of vision and considered that they had seen 
tarlier the excellent Teacher of the world but now saw his disciples 
and the group of their disciples, Hence they came to know the 
excellence of the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha, showed them 
‘veneration and respect, and devoted themselves to virtue; there was 
“no division or anything of the kind, and in this way the world lived 


in virtue for 40 years. 


_ After the lapse of 15 years since the Venerable Ananda exer- 
cised the Teachership, the youth Kanakavarna attained Arhatship; 
his history has been described in the Aawakavarnavadana, At that 
time the aay taéatru thought the venerable Ananda to be a Sravaha 
equal to the Buddha since he had fixed one Kanakavarga in the Arhat- 


> 
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ship easily and without hindrance, and the king provided the 
venerable Ananda along with 5000 bhiksus with every requisite through 
five years. At this time there came {0 Magadha from the town 
of Kimmilamala in the south Bharadvyaja of the line of Jambhala who 
was greatly skilled in magical arts, and he began to contend with 
the bhiksus in transformation. He produced by magic in the presence 
of the king and other persons four mountains af gold, silver, crystal 
and Lazuli stone, four jewelled pleasure-groves on each motntain, in 
each pleasure-grove four jotusponds which he Glled with diverse kind: 
of birds ; but the venerable Ananda magically produced matty wild 
and uncontrollable elephants who ate up the lotuses and trampled the 

mds:then he sent forth a stone wind which threw down the 
trees ; a shower of rain with thunderbolts destroyed the hedges and 
mountains without leaving any trac®. Thereafter the venerable Ananda 
showed 300 bodily forms of which some gave light out of them- 
selves, others rain ; some performed the four mnovements in the airy 
others let the fire fame from above and the water, stream from 
below, and after they had shown these and other transformations, he 
drew them up again within himself. He delivered the teaching repeated- 
ly in the course of seven days to Bharadvaja refated to Jambhala 
and to other groups of men who became believers (in the religion). 
He then initiated Bharadvaja at the head of 500 bralimanas and other 
80,000 men mito the truth. Thereafter at another time when the 


venerable Ananda was dwelling at Jetavana, the householder Sanava- 
sika gave to the clergy a great five-yearly feast and at’last through 
the instruction of the “anerable priest he became gradually the 
supporter of the Tripitaka and from the first two steps of Arhathood 
he attained complete emancipation. When in this way Ananda 
sooner or later had raised ten thousand .bhikgus to the Arahat status, 
he betook himself to the iiddie of the Ganges flowing between 
two countries in order that the Licchavis of Vaisali and king Ajata- 
—#atru might_ cl obtain a portion of his bodily relics and there he 
m an island in the middle of the river when ¢00. Tals entered into 
sod, they were called the five hundred midday oF the mitt 
waterly priests. The most prominent of them is called the Great | 
midday (Maha hyantika) or Great-midwaterly. When he had 
gt cut of existence his corpse conell’™ ‘iself by self-produced 
-- and dropped down just as_a jewel-ball in two parts, which the 
waves carried to the two banks. ‘The p rtion that was carried to the 
north was taken by the inhabitants of Wraiaali, and that to the south 
was taken by Ajatasatru ; and in each of the countries was erected a 
caitya (graye monument). Ananda carried on the teachership for 40 
years; a year after him, king Ajitaéatro also died. In a trice he 
was reborn in Hell, from there he passed away (Tit separated himself) 
and was reborn among the gods, and t ereafter he heard the 
teaching from Sagvasika and attained the grade of a Srola-Apanna, 


The first section, the time of 4 ing Ajatasatru. 


















The Authorship of Nighantu 


In Nighantu a collection of words from the Vedas has been made, 
arranged in some of its chapters as groups of synonyms, and jn 
some others, as Yaska tells us, in the order of regions to which the 
‘objects or deities denoted by them belong. The Nirukta of Vaska 
isan attempt to suggest the exegesis of a number of these words, 
to confirm which verses of the Veda, in which these words occur, are 
. quoted, 

Was the Nighanfu compiled by Yaska or did it exist before him? 
This question has been suggesting itself to many a research student 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. Madhusidana assigns the compilation 
of Nighantu to Vaska,! for which he has been taken severely to task 
by Satyavrata Simaégramt,? Svami Dayananda, the founder of the 
Arya Samaja, holds that the authorship of Nighantu is as much 
Yiska’s work as the authorship of Nirukta,? 

The real key to a solution of this problem can be only the evi- 
dence which Nighantu, Nirukta, or other works which notice these 
(wo treatises can provide on this point, The strongest point of 
Satyavrata is what he regards to be a dubious exposition by Vaska of 
the word ‘éi/ma' which occurs in Nirukta 1, 19 and which Vaska inter- 
prets alternately as ‘bhilmam' or ‘bhisanam,' Satyavrata objects first 
to the fact of Yaska’s own explanation of a word employed by him- 
self. The use of the word ‘wa’ fe. >’ in the explanation makes 
him suspicious of a doubt in the mind of Yiiska as to the real signi- 
ficance of the word he is interpreting,* If the word were his, he should 
have given, thinks Satyavrata, a single interpretation which, on that 
account, should have been definite, and therefore indubious explanation 
of it, That the explanation oscillates between two alternate interpre- 
tations is an evidence, in the eyes of Satyvrata, of the vacillating 
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mentality of Vaska. The word and therefore the sentence containing 
it is, says Satyavrata, not his, but of some previous writer from whose 
writing he is making a quotation, Who that writer was does not 
at present concern Samaésrami, 

Now in this very sentence it is stated,—'The seers were perceivers 
of Dharma, They, by means of Upadesa, transmitted the Mantras 
to those who came after them. The latter, fighting shy of Upadesa, 
compiled for the sake of ‘bilma’ this book, the Veda and its aigits. 
Bila is either breaking or throwing light on.* 

The reference, in this passage, of the words rmam granfham which 
we have translated as ‘ths hook’ is taken by expositors to be to 
Nighantu. If this be so, Nighanta should be the compilation of an 
author or authors who preceded not only Viiska but also the writer of 
the passage we have translated, which, according to Satyavrata, 15, — 
because of what appears to him to be a dubious explanation of the 
word ‘dilma’, given at its end by Vaska, a reproduction from some older 
work, 

Ata later page® he would take exception to the use by Vdaska 
of words derived from the verb samamna with reference to a book 
under compilation in his time. This is another reason for him to 
hold that Nighanju is a much, perhaps centuries, older classic. 

Before examining the position of Satyavrata, let ws See if there 
are any other passage ‘1 Nirukta which give a clue to the author- 
ship of Nighantu. The very first sentence with which Yaska intro- 
' duces his exe; stics mentions Nighantu which he calls ‘Samamnaya.’ 
‘The significant words of that passage translated naturally stand :— 
“The Nighaptu has been compiled. It (ie. the terms collected in it) 
“js to be expoun vunded’ (Nirukta 1, 1).2 A reader, who has not studied 
- the book further, spontaneously gets the impression that the writer 
who is undertaking to expound Nichantu, has himself compiled 
it. The verb samamnatah meaning ‘compiled’ used here is the 
same, an ivfiexional form of which 5 imimnasiauh is used above 
(Nirukta 1, 19) in relation to its object imam grantha ¢ (this book). 

The evidence of this passage is, however, not conclusive. After 
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the verb ‘has been compiled’ may be supplied the words ‘by writers 
preceding meé' instead of, as we assume, the words 'by me,’ though 
the latter would be a more natural presumption. 

A form of the same verb is again used in Nirukta VII, 13, “20, 
Where it is unmistakably in the first person—samiimne, meaning 'f 
compile.’ The writer after discussing the propriety of including in 
@ compilation of the names of devatis, words used as adjuncts to their 
principal designations which, says Yaska, others, in contradistinction 


with his own method, do so include," concludes by deciding that 


‘he will admit into his compilation only the Most popular names',® 
The question arises what is Ais compilation. Not surely Nirukta, 
for:that is no compilation of names, The compilation referred to can 
be no other than N ighantu, in which (ch, V) we find the rule enunciated 
by Yaska followed to the letter. All secondary appellations nsec 
only as adjuncts, a few of which are pointed out in Nirukta, VII, 1 3, 
iM, are rigidly excluded from the lists comprised in Nighagtu (ch. V). 
Thus if there was any collection of names of devafas of the verses 
of the Vedas made by Viiska, it could not be other than Nighantu, 

In several places, hesid 8, Yadska says he will put in order the 
Names of Pevatis—anukramisyimah (Nirukta, VIT, I4, 1: TX, 1, 
1)."\ Now in Nirukta which was an exposition of Nighantu he could 
not evolve a mew order, The order was already determined in 
Nighantu, Durgacarya, a commentator on Nirukta, suggests that 
the prefix anu (in accordance with) in the word annkramipyamal 
should give the word the Significance of ‘following’ instead of ‘evoly- 
ing’ an order, 

That, however, is a strained interpretation, In Niruktas a form 
ofthe same verb, anucrinégsh, is used with reference to ewaias 
that share with one another praises or oblations or both, and are 
otherwise mutually related, — These devatss are enumerated in Nirukta 
independently of Nighantu. Here the order is evolved instead of 
@ previously determined one being followed. In other passages too, 
the implication of the verb should be the same, ie, the order of the 
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fevatas is determined by Yaska where he says ‘We shall arrange 
eae’ (WI, 14,2; 1X, 4,1) This arrangement could not take place 
but in Nighantu, which therefore should have been compiled by him, 
An objection may be raised against this inference on the ground 
of the futarity of the verb employed here, while in the opening 
passage of his expository treatise where he explicitly mentions the 
compilation of Nighantu, he has used a verb in the past tense, mean- 
ing that he has already compiled the book, How will he arrange 
a part of it now, The use of the verbs in these places appears to Us 


to be loose, as is usual with writers even of today. The compilation - 


of Nighantu and Nirukta may perhaps have proceeded side by side 
and then an introduction prefixed to Nirukta, wherein the writing 
of Nighantu may have been spoken of as comething accomplished 
while that of Nirukta, which part was to ‘come after the introd 
may have been mentioned as a work which was yet in hand. No 
critic that knows his office will, we presume, press this, what he in 
mere fancy may regard as an ‘nconsistency, Authors even of modern 
said, not very rigid in their use of tenses while 





days are, as we have 
speaking of their act of writing or compiling their books. 

What we have adduced above, as the reader will see, is a positive 
evidence in favour of Yaska being the common author of Nighantu 
and Nirukta. Let us, now turn to the passages which Bamasrami 
seizes as the ‘basis of his assumption that Nighapju. was 
written not only prior to Vaska’s time, but also to the work 
6f an author; of a word of whose writing Yiska hazards what 
seems to him‘to be an equivo | interpretation. That it is usual with 
Yaska to explain words used by himself will be apparent toeven 
a cursory reader-of his work. He in fact catches on words. similar 
‘only in sound to these which, as occurring in the Veda, he is by the 
fonction he has set himself, legitimately called) upon. t expound, 
in Nirukta, 11], 5, for instance, he translates garfa 25. jenaniina 1c. 
crematory, Now 4masdna is his own word, and he explains the 
neaning not only of this word, but also of deriva and. amaéru and 
loma which by chance come successively in his own explanation of 
one word after another,* Alternate meanings of selfsame words are no 
novel phenomenon in Yaska's exegesis of Silma. A word may bear 
more than one import and the conjunction ‘or’ may even in English 
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be used fo separate them, None will thereby be led to conclude 
that the explanation is hazy or doubtful. With Vaska it is quite 
usual to give alternative meanings of the same words, In Nirukta, 
VIII, 1, he construes dravipam as dhanam and then after interposi- 
tion of the same conjunction v@ i.e, ‘or’ as da/am. Is the reader 
to infer from this that he was not sure of the definite significance of 
the common word dravinam? The. argument therefore that as 
two alternative explanations of the word éifma occurring in the 
passage in question are at the end of the passage appended by 
Yaska himself, the passage is not his is simply imagination, The 
passage is YVaska's, and therefore there is nothing to warrant the 
interposition of a third book between the compilation of Nirukta 
and that of Nighantu. 

Greater difficulty is presented by the word sSamamnasiguh “they 
compiled’, Satyavrata’s contention that derivatives from the root 
famamna are not used with reference to contemporary literature 
falls to the ground when we see Yaska himself using samamne ‘ 
compile’ in Nirukta, VIL, 13, 10 in the first person and present tense. 
The root of the verb does not help Simagram, but the context in 
which it is used does require explanation. If twain grantham should 
in reality imply the present Nighangu, it must have been compiled 
before, as also the Veda and the Vedatigas, which too form accusatives 
to the same verb, The reference of ‘this book" should, we think, be 
to the book in hand and not to one previously compiled by some- 
body and nowhere named in the context we are commenting oni, 
If this book was something séparate from the Veda and the Vedangas 
adverted to in the same sentence, one more ca ought to have 
been used, as according to Vaska himself (Nirukta, 1, 4, 21) cumula- 
tive ca should be repeated after every word it joins.” As after 
srantham it is omitted, we think grantham does not stand for a 
distinct treatise, but Comprises in it two parts, one denoted by the 
Veda and the other by the Vedaiagas, which words, as following it, are 
to be taken in apposition with it, inserted there to state what ‘this 
book” means. The former, we believe, is the N ighantu, which being 
only a collection of words from the Vedas may be termed ‘Veda’. 
Mahamahopadhyaya P. Sivadatta, editor of Durgacérya’s commen- 
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tary on Nirukta, assigns this very, reason for calling Nighaptu 
‘Samamnaya’.? The latter ic. the Vedaigas, is Nirukta, which is admit- 
tedly a Vedanga, here spoken of in the plural number either because 
the subjects with which other Vedingas, viz. Phonetics, Grammar, 
Kalpa, etc. deal, find incidental mention in it, or simply in the 
manner. in which “Nighantu’ is called ‘Mighentavah’ (plural) in 
Nirukta.? Samadrami’s interpretation of the word ‘Veda’ to mean 
Brahmanas is evidently forced. He is with us in maintaining 
that the word is not used in its primary sense. Ours is surely a 
more plausible explanation. One more circumstance will corroborate 
our assumption, While Nirukta, a commentary on a part of 
Nighantu, has been included among the six atgas of the Veda, 
Nighantu, the original collection of Vedic terms, which Nirukta in 
its exposition does not even exhaust, finds no place in the classified 
literature bearing on the Vedas. The name Nirukta seems to us, 
in this instance, to include Nighantu. | 
Nirukta including Nighantu has not for the first time been com- 
piled by Vaska. In his Nirukta proper, Le, the part in which he gives 
an exposition of Nighantu he names a number of masters of the science, 
both those that agree with him as well as others from whose opinions he 
differs. Very little of what even receives his express support is originally 
his. As we have shown in connection with his discussion of what names 
of. devatis should be or should not be included in the compilation 
on which he is engaged, he represents a school of Nirukta, The 
writers to whom he refers as avare ic, those that came after the 
original ‘reis’ and ‘who fighting shy of Upadeia compiled this book," 
appear to us to be the masters of Yiska's school who had gone before 
him. To them is due the a gina! compilation of this book includ- 
ing both Nighantu and Nirukta which he is recompiling. Hence 
the use of the past tense in samammastyuh, ‘they co! piled’, Yiiska 
being the last compiler, as we have conclusively shown by means 
of positive evidence adduced above from within Nirukta, to him 
should be attributed the authorship of both Nighaytu and Nirukta, 
Satyavrata Samaérami reproduces verses of the Mah&bharata which 
mean:—O Bharat, Vrsa is what is known in the worlds as the 
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Lord Dharma. In exposition of words collected in Nighantu know 
me as Pisa, Kagi and Fariha and Sregtha and Dharma are called 
Vrga, Therfore KaSyapa Prajapati calls me Vretkapi 

From this Samasrami infers that Kasyapa was the author of 
Nighantu, The word Vraakapi is no doubt met with in Nighan{u 
¥, 6, but there it means ‘he who moves, making things tremble with 
his rays’ ie, the Sun (Nirukta, XI, 29, 16)? and not Déarma or 
Srestha, as tated in the above verse. Some may be tempted here 
to take their stand. on the Pauranic myth that the utterer of the 
above verses being Sit Krsna, he may call himself by an appellation 
of the Sun, as both he and the Sun are manifestations of Visnu. Vaska, 
it will be owned, does not subscribe to this Paurinic mythology. Had 
he not been spoken of in a preceding verse, there may have been 
some force in the suggestion based on this myth. The author of 
the verses knew Vaska and his interpretation, He is either guilty 
of misrepresentation or does not understand Vaiska. In either case 
the testimony he tenders is confused and unreliable, Kagyapa was 
either a compiler of another Nighantu or a master of the science 
of exegesis belonging to another school than that represented by 
Yaska, In verse 71 of the same chapter is named Sipivista, who 
declares that Yaska recovered from him the Nirukta, which had (on 
account of the neglect of scholars), been Jost.* Sipivista was thus 
the teacher of Yiiska, who, because of his revival -of a lost-science 
or a particular school of that science deserves to be specially honoured 
as the author of the treatises, or as we look upon them, one 
treatise Comprising both Nighantu and Nirukta, which have come 
down to us, 

Oversight, there have been in the compilation of. both Nighantu 
and Nirukta. ‘The first principle observed in the compilation of 
Nighagtu appears to have been to incorporate into it words just in 
a 
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the form in which they are met with in the Vedas. In many places, 
however, this rule has been violated, as in reading ‘bhyasate instead 
of abiyasetamn in Nighantu Ill, 29. To state the same thing con- 
versely, as examples of the use of words such verses have generally 
been chosen as to contain them in the form in which they are tabulated 
in Nighantu, On a few occasions; however, this practice too has 
been deviated from, In some cases verses containing those words 
in the very form in which they are found in Nighanju could have 
been made to supplant those that appear to a casual reader to have 
been wrongly selected to illustrate their use, In other cases the form 
given in Nighantu is nowhere found in the Vedic text, as in the case 
of 'dhyasate noted above and tdam ra ete. in Nighantu LH, 13. To 
us the verses of the Veda appear to have been primarily chosen and 
the forms of some of the words to be explained inadvertently changed 
for the purposes of Nighaptu in the manner in which this is done 
‘1 dictionaries in general, the author very conveniently forgetting 
that in his lexicon he has already decided to retain the very forms 
of words found inthe Vedas. Let not the reader of Nirukta be by 
this circumstance misled into the fanciful inference that the authors 
of the two parts of what we regard as one and the same book were 
two distinct persons, one of whom, because of misapprehension of 
the other’s plan, could not follow him faithfully, Mistakes occur 
in the compilation of both Nighantu and Nirukta, and there is nothing 
to thwart the presumption, which in the face of the internal testimony 
of Nirukta which we have ranged above is irresistible, that they may 
have been unconscio ly committed by the same author. The same, t00, 
e ‘explanation of quotation in Nirukta of verses which db seo 
py such quotation to illustrate, as for instance, the names of dyava- 
prthivi in Nighaptu, IIE, 30, none of which occurs in Ry., I, 5, 2, 1 
adduced to exemplify their meaning. 
Our study so far has convinced us_ that both of these books, or 
as we look upon them, parts of the same wo _ have been compiled 
in their present form by Yaska, the latest editor of a book on Vedic 


exegetics, 
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; The Ancient Tamils and the Nagas 
te: Tamilakam, the homeland of the Tamils, is regarded to have 


extended in olden days, east to west from sea to sea, and north to 


‘ south from the hills of sacred Tirupati to Cape Comorin: 
Peds te but. the tradition was that in. still earlier times the 
Land land had extended farther south which was swallowed 


_ Up bya violent irruption of the sea, This region was 
called, in the Periplus, Maret Erythrea ard by Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher as Limirike; and it was known as Damirike in the Peutinger 
Tables, These limits of the Tamil land were first given by Tolkappiyar, 
an ancient ¢rammarian, Probably of the 4th century B.C. ; and by 
langovadiga], the reputed author of the Chilappathiharam (The Epie 
of the Anklet) and also by Sikandiyar, the author of a treatise on 
music, The people of the west coast Gradually differentiated them- 
Selves from the rest and developed a distinct language of their own— 
Malayalam, “a patois of Kodun-Tamil and Prakrtic Sanskrit.”. But 
the Tamils made up for this loss in more directions than one, by 
colonising Northern Ceylon and more distant regions across the Bay 

Ancient Tamil grammarians classified men into three divisions, 
Matkal, Devar and Narabar or Nagar—which pointed to the existence 
of three types or races of people in the Tamil country, ws, the Tamils 
proper, the Aryan immigrants mostly Brahmins and the aboriginal 


Nagas. The term Nagar or Niza seems to have been used in a rather 
broad sense, It Was, according to one writer, applied 


Syst hpi to “all the aborigines, who’ used to inhabit the forests, 
tion, the low regions and other unknown realms,” There 
were Nagas in Northern India as well as in Southern 


India. The Nagas of the south were supposed to be the original 


inhabitants of the land, to have preserved their racial individuality 
for a long time and to have stipplied from their stock many of the 
ruling families of early times. The earliest Pallava €pigraphs give 
accounts of the connection of the Pallavas with a Naga princess. 
The Veliirpalaiyam copper-plates, described in the Madras Epigra- 
phist’s Report for I9IO-11, speak of Virakirca, one of the early 





1M. Srinivasa lyengar, Zianri/ Afnates, vol. I, (1914), p. 8, 
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Pallava kings who preceded Simhavignu 4s “having acquired all the 
isan emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the 
Tamils connect- Lord of Serpents—evidently a Naga princess,”? Tamil 
sina literary tradition makes prominent mention of the early 

Chola king, Kili Valavan who married Peelivalai, the 
the daughter of the ruler of Naganadu and of the son of this union*® 
who was afterwards the ruler of the Tondaimandalam country about 
Kaficipuram (Conjeevaram), Apart from these examples of inter- 
marriage between Naga ruling dynasties and later families that became 
prominent, we have instances which occur in Tamil literature and 
which bring out an amount of information of various importance about 
these so-called Niigas.* : | 

As already told there were Nagas in Northern India also. Captain\— 
Forbes wrote in his book,‘ years ago, that when the Aryans settled 
in India they came in contact with two faces, the Asuras, Rakgasas, 
ete, who were savage; and the other, -a people who lived in cities 
and possessed wealth and who were known as Nagas belonging to 
the “great Taksak or serpent-race of Scythia.” The Nagas were 

according to this writer driven back by the advancing 
ie cueteor Aryans,” “carrying before them in their turn the feeble 
the Nagas, and scattered remnants of the black aboriginal race 
= who were either exterminated or found a last 
refuge in the most ‘naccessible forests and mountains." According 
to another opinion the Nagas were a Tibeto-Burman race who were 
driven by some racial disturbances and movements from Central Asia 
to India through the passes on the north-east by way of Burma and 

1 P. 68; para (1) of the Report dated 28th July, (33 ey 

> Mastmekhalai ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha lyer, 
fo21, canto xxiv, Il 54-55 and xxv, il, 178 et seq.; and Perumbin- 
irruppadai in Patthuppilte ed. by Mm. V. Swaminatha Iyer (1915), 
ean: | . 

3 That this legend is of an early date is proved by its existence in 
early epigraphic records. While the inscriptions Of the Pallavas 
are unanimous in regarding Aévatthaman, the son of Drona, as the 
progenitor of their line, they do not agree as to his wife and the name 
of his son. The wife is called in some inscriptions an apsayas and in 
others a nigi (vide also J. Ph. Vogel, Jndian Serpent Lore, 1927,-p- 36). 

4 The Languages of Further India. : 

s As quoted in M, Srinivasa Iyenger's Tamil Studies, p. 23, 
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the passes of Assam and the Lower Himalayas, ‘Anyhow the peoples 
| known by the name of Nigas were a prominent non- 
maton at the Aryan race, most probably of Mongoloid descent, who 
were already settled in the northern parts of India, and 
| later, either owing to Aryan migration or as a result 
of the operation of other causes, forced to expand into the Deccan, 
Seuth India and Ceylon. How far the Nagas of the South might 
have been of this race or different, is a matter difficult to settle and is 
discussed later, : ry 
” We have got in the Ramayana and in. the Mahabharata numerous 
references to Naga towns and kings, In the Tamil Country the Niga 
name is preserved in places like Nagore, Nagappattinam (Negapatam) 
Nagerkoil, Nagalapuram, etc. and ns the names of sects.or golras 
among various classes inthe Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Seerrides Districts, like the Dombs, the Bottadas, the Gadabas, 
Miga clement, the Porojas, etc, as well as among the Kurnis and the 
Turiyands, Naga is the name of a subdivision of the 
Gazula Kapus and the Koppala Velamas,! Rulers of the 
Nagavanga were numerous in the Deccan and around Nagpur; and 
they intermarried with the Sitavahanas and the Pallavas, "Kings 
of the Nagavaméa with the tiger-crest and the snake-bantier were 
ruling at Cakrakiita and at Bhogavati in the Bastar State in the 
Central Provinces even after the eleventh century A.D. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published.”2 The name Naga 
may be pre-Aryan as applied to several tribes which were afterwards 
known by that appellation, The origin of the title cannot in all 
cases be traced to serpents or serpent-worship ; for 
edhe irom there were some tribes known by that name before the 
with serpents, advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the word 
signifies serpents. But many of the Nagas known to 
us were certainly serpent-worshippers, The head-coyering of some of 
them was in the shape of the hood of the three-headed, five-headed, or 
seven-headed cobras, Among the sculptures of the Stipas of Amaravatt 
and Jaggayyapeta are figures of Naga kings distinguished by the 
sheltering hood of a five or seven headed Serpent at their back ; 


while the figures of Nagar pincesses were marked by a three-headed 











t Thurston, Castes and Tribes of South India, vol, v, pp, 134f. 
2 £ ier ip Til Indica, vol, x) PD. 25 ; and €, Rasanayakam's History 
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serpent ; and those of ordinary Nagas by a single-headed serpent.’ 
“The artists who executed these sculptures with considerable labour 
and care seem to have imagined that the Nagas partook of the nature 
of serpents and that their bodies were partly human and partly 
serpentine,”? The sculptures and paintings found in the ancient 
Buddhist ruins of Ceylon representing the Nagas as Dvirapalas ete. 
aleo exhibit the same features. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, the talent- 
ed Tamil scholar and author of The 7% anils r8oo Years Ago, says 
that the Villavar and the Minavar (Bowmen and Fishermen) were 
the aborigines of South India being evidently part of a primitive 
race which was spread over the whole of India—tribes of the Bhils 
and the Minas being still found in large numbers in Rajputana 
and parts of the Gujarat and the Cafarese country. These 
barbarous primitive folk were conquered by the Nagas, an immigrant 
race who were skilled in many arts and weaving in particular; and 

it was from them that the Aryans learnt the art of 
Nagas a the writing ; and “hence Sanskrit characters are to this 
South were day known as Devanagari” (p. 45) These bold state- 
idee ments cannot hold good under a close examination. 

There is no caste or tribe in the Tamil country, bear- 
ing the names of Bhils or Minas. The ethnic and other affinities ol 
these races with the Tamils are not known and cannot be postulated 
with any approach to certainty. We know that many of the Naas 
known to Tamil literature were barbarous and not civilised at all. 
There are references to some of the Nagas being even naked canni- 
bals.® Naga was the title assumed by 6 Veda (hunter) chieftain and also 
it was applied to of the father of the famous Saiva saint, Kannappa 
Nayanar,. Naga is a name | amiliar among the tribes of the Kallars anil 
the Vettuvars. The Naganddu as described in ancient Tamil books was 
® vast island situated to the east or the south-east of the Tamil 
country ; the inhabitants of this region were regarded as half barbarous 
speaking a language not understood by the Tamil people. Hence 
it is not easy to accept the statement that all the Nagas were 
highly civilised. The theory that the Nagar! alphabet was derived 
from the aboriginal Nagas by the Aryans may be dismissed —the 


rt V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, 74¢ Tamils #800 years Ago, p. 40. 

2 fbhid., p, 40. 

3 “The mountain inhabited by the naked nomads and Nagas”, 
Manimekhalai, canto xvi, | 15. Leg 
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word Nagar being derived from magara (a city) and the Devanagari 
being the alphabet used by the city-folk, according to Bthler and 
other eminent authorities, 

According to Srinivasa Iyengar, the name Naga was given 
by the Aryans to any aboriginal tribe in South India and Ceylon, 
‘The Nagas of South India were apparently distinct from those of 
North India. The former were aborigines while the North Indian 
‘Nagas were descendants of “Turanian or Scythian immigrants from 
Central Asia belonging probably to. the Mongolian race” (p. 29). 

_~ -Hewould conclude that the population of the Tamil 


See ahs contained three distinct. elements, the Nagas, the 


oe Dravidian Tamils and the Aryans ; and_ the nen-Aryan 
: Tamils belong to the great Niga-Dravidian race, The 
Nagas had both a savage and a civilised element, the savage tribes 
having Negrito blood in them, and the latter being mixed (p. 377), 
“Apparently both the divisions of the Niigas migrated to India when 
it was connected by Jand with Australia, the earlier tribes being 
driven to the interior hills and forests ; and the Jater immigrants 
occupying the east coast from Cape Comorin to Vizagapatam and as far 
a5 Nagpur in the Central Provinces, These were the Viinaras and the 
Rakgasas of Ramayana, It is by no means easy when these races 
invaded India." (p} 377). Then followed the Dravidian Tamils pro- 
bably from Western Asia migrating by the north-western. passes long 
before the Aryans ; and the Tamil tribes, particularly the Cholas and 
the Pandyas, had often to contend with the half-civilised Nagas ; 
while “the Cheras seem to have quietly taken possession of the country 
) along the west coast almost uninhabited by any semi- 
(nerd aenael civilised section of the Naga race,” “In the east the 
vidian Tamils. close connection of the Nagas and the Dravidians led 
to a fusion of races, In the west that could not have 

happened at so early a period. And I am inclined to think that the 
Nayars of Malabar and Travancore are not the modern representatives 
pf the ancient Nagas, but hybrid descendants of the original Naga- 
Dravidians and the Aryans.” This theory of Srinivasa lyengar 


feoks too complete, detailed and coherent to be all true ; but 
Some elements of it have been known or proved to be true. Thus 
the uncivilised Naga element may be the Negroid pre-Dravidian 


element driven to the hills and submerged in the plains by the invading 
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Dravidians, according to ethnologists like De Ouiatrefages Topinard, 
Flower, Lydekker, etc, who speak of the Negrito element in the races 
: of South India, espécially noticeable in the aboriginal 
deca eee tribes. This Negroid element was probably of Lemurian 
Niiga. origin, presupposing the existence ofa Lemurian continent 
connecting Malaysia with Africa. The whole problem 
depends upon the exact scope: which is given ethnologically to the 
terms pre-Dravidian and Dravidian and the ascertaining of the extent to 
which the Dravidians have absorbed and supplanted the pre-Dravidians. 
There were several tribes of the Nagas in the Tamil country des- 
cribed in literature like the Maravar, the Eyinar, the Oliyar, the 
Oviyar, the Aruvalar and the Parathavar. The Maravar 
The Naga as described in Kalithokai? were “of strong limbs and 
Tamil land. hardy frames, and fierce-looking as tigers, having Jong 
and curled locks of hair, and armed with the bow; 
bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shooting their arrows 
at poor helpless travellers from whom they could rob nothing, only 
to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of their victims. * The 
tribe was most numerous on the cast coast between the Kaveri and 
the Vaigai rivers and was noted for its valour and bravery in fighting, 
The Maravar were frequently recruited as soldiers into 
the Maravar. the ‘armies of the Chola, Pandya and Pallava kings. 
In the Pwranantire® we are given examples of Marava 
chieftuins like Nalaikkilavanagan who cerved the Chera and Pandya 
rulers as soldiers and ministers. 
_. The Eyinar and the Vedar (or Vettuvar) were “the most lawless 
of the Naga stock.” Raids of plunder and cattle-lifting were their 
The Eyinaretes Murthi Eyinar, who was the chief of Viramangalam 
ic referred to in the plates of Jatilavarman, 4 Pandyan 
miler of the 12th century A.D.° Their descendants are now known 
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as the Kallars and even now display traits of their old character. The 
Oliyar were another Naga tribe who were conquered by 
The Oliyar. Karikala Chola. A Mahabalipuram (Mamallapuram) 
inscription of the eleventh century a.D., being a copy 
of the conveyance, conveying a piece: of land to the Varahasvam! 


Temple at that place and issued in the oth year of Rajendra Deva’? 






(10§0-1062) mentions chieftains of the Oli Nagas like Muvenda Velan, 
“Chandrasekharan and Narayanan and also a Sanga Nagan and a Muguli 












= ‘The Oviyar as describ -daruplinarruppadas® one of the 
ten idylls of the Sangham 1 atribe of Nagas inhabiting the sea- 
The Oviyar. coast ; and their lord was one of several kings ruling 
Mavilangait (Great and Ancient Lawka}. Their royal 

town of Amir was well-fortified and surrounded by a broad moat; and 
Mie sit its approach was guarded by another fortified town 
Meets rons Seedy ah ibe sea-coast which is called by the commentator 
Eyilpattinam as well as by another fortress town called 





Velur.* 

Mr, Rasanayakam, the talented author of the ffistory of Ancient 
faffua, would identify these places with definite sites in the Jafina 
country and particularly the town of Eyilpattinam with Mantai (Matota 
of the Sinhalese) which was a town of great antiquity and full of 
cunning artisans, He says,—“It is said that Viévakarma built an 
iron-fort at Mantai......The Nagas of Mantai (Matota) whose strong- 
hold was on the great highway of the merchant vessels which had 
to cross over to the Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa 
developed into sea-pirates and lived by plundering and robbing unwary 
merchants."* He would identify this Naga fortress with the Raksasa 


‘ rt into which marin ere cinwes PRT xcs 
The Nagas oe ners were inveigled by attractive 


_ Mantain. women and plundered, according to Hiuen Tsiang and 


with the magnetic mountain of the mediaeval Muham- 
madan writers which drew towards it all the ironclad ships of the 
neighbourhood and wrecked them. The iron-fort at Mantai was 





No. 54 of 1890—dated in the gth year of the king, 


2 Edition of the Patthuppatin (ten idylls) by V, Swaminatha 
Tyer (1918), p. 98, ll. 116-121. 
3 Fbid., I. T51-153 ; notes on these lines—p, 117; also notes on 
i. 171-173. 
4 Pp. 16-17, 
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euphemistically called in Tamil works as a magnetic mountain and 
was possibly the source of the belief which is so graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights. Sit Emerson Tennent in his Ceylon also men- 
tions a writer of the 4th century Bc. who wrote of the loadstone 
attracting iron vessels among the group of islands called Maniolae 
(Manalir and the dependent islands of the Jaffna Sea). Mr. Rasanaya- 
iam would say that Mantai was evidently conquered and destroyed 
by the Chola king Karikala; ard since the Chola conquered Ceylon or 
at least the north-western portion of it called Taproebane (or Tamra- 
parnt) the Chola king came to be known as Chembian (Chembu= 
Tamra) ; and no Chola earlier than Karikala was known by this title, 
Mr, Rasanayakam also attempts to prove that Mantai, known in 
Tamil literature as the Mantai. of the Cheras (Kuttuvan Mantai) was 
probably conquered by the. Chera Chenguttuvan of the Chalappathe- 
taram fame from which time it must have come to be known’ as 
Kuttuvan Mantai, Malanka (Mavilangai) is thus identi- 

Nahi di Mivi — fied by Mr. Rasanayakam with North-western Ceylon 
ns and associated with Nalliyakkodan, the heroking of 
Amir, Eyilpattinam and Velur. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar would 
say' that Mavilangai is not a country 4s was asserted by Mr. 
V. Kanakasabhai Pillai, but a town and most probably the port of 
Mamallapuram (in the vicinity of Madras), He would. also say that 
the period of Nalliyakkodan is ‘ntermediate between that of Tondai- 
man Ilandiraiyan of Kaficl and that of Vignugopa of Kafici who 
was defeated by the famous Samudra Gupta. In this conflict of views 
it is not possible for us to be sure of the kingdom of the Oviyar and 
of Nalliyakkodan. To strengthen his view of Nelliyakkodan being 
a Niga king of North Ceylon, Mr. Rasanayakam brings in the 
evidence of a poet Nannaganar, who was evidently of the Naga race 
and who sang of Nalliyakkodan and his son Villi Atan as kings of 
Malanka and Lanka respectively.* Besides the Naga kings of 
Amir and Eyilpattinam, other Nagas were supposed to have 
reigned at Kudirai Malai® on the west coast of Ceylon, Mr, 
Rasanayakam says that this place could not have been in the Western 





1 Article on Mahabaly 
p. 72: 
2 Ancient Jaffna, p. 24 and note Paranintru, stanzas 176, 379. 

3 Gerieral of the chieftains of Kudirat Malai like Elini and Korran 
are referred to in Pwranintire, stanias 158, 168, 





uram in the dnatan Antiquary, vol, xvi, 








North and West 
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Ghats as asserted by some scholars, and that it might be the Hippuros 
of the Greek travellers. 

The Nagas appear to have been confined originally to the western 
and northern part of Ceylon which was for Many centuries known 
| as Nagadipa,' while the VYakkhas who were apparently 
ihe Nagas. t8 more humerous and powerful than the Nagas inhabit. 
ed the other portions of the island. It is clear that 


“= these wete in some respects as civilised as the Niigas 


pe *akkha kings found their wives from among the 
alter the Aryan invasion and settlement of the land and in course of 
time “lost their identity as they lost their power, and forming - alliances 
with the new settlers, were thenceforth styled and -known as 
Sinhalese, 

There was, according to Mr. Kasanayakam, a Naga kingdom in 

North Ceylon continuously from the 6th century Bc. to the middle af 

the re century A.D.; and even before the 6th century B,c, 
os we Nase there was the tradition of the Nagas ruling in the Island. 
dvipa. | He would even equate the story of Arjuna's marriage with 

te Princess Citriigada, the daughter of Citrayahana, 
the king of Manipuram, to mean that the Papdava hero married a - 
Naga princess of Manipuram (a name which was given at various times 
to Jaffna) and nota Pandya princess, as has been believed so long ; and 
he would also quote evidence to prove that a portion of the. mainland 
was in the days of the Bharata War subject to the sway of the 
Naga ruler of Manipuram : and that it jc wrong to suggest that 
Citravihana was 2 Pandyan,* 

Coming to the topic of Nagas, they appear to have risen to great 
power, The Mahivamsa* gives us the names of the Naga rulers of North 
Ceylon who became masters of the whole Island, like Mahallaka 
Naga (cir. 135 a.p.), Cula Naga (cr. 193 Ap.), Sq Nagas T and [1 who 
reigned in the second and part of the third centuries AD, About this 
time the Nagas of the Deccan aleo rose to great prominence ithe Chita 





Nagas succeeded to the power of the Andhra Satavahanas ; and the 


Pallavas, intermarrying with the Chiitus, succeeded to their power in 
turn. | 





tj. M. Senaveratna Tie Slory of the Stnhajlere, 1923, vol. 1, ica 
2 Senaveratna, vol. I, p, 3, 3 Ancient Jaffna, pp. 33-44. 
4 List of kings, pt. I and ch, xxxyi, Rates ieee ae 
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According to Buddhistic tradition, Naga kingdoms flourished in 
Nagadipa (North Ceylon) and in Kelaniya on the west coast of the 
apo isla even in the life-time of the Buddha, The story 
Buddhistic is given that Gautama Buddha visited Lanka on three 
tradition, distinct occasions, in the ninth month and in the ffth 

and eighth years respectively after he had attained 
Huddha-hood. On the second of these occasions he paid a visit to Naga- 
dipa where Mahodara, the king of Nigadipa and Culodara his nephew 
and ruler of Kannavaddhamana (Kandamadinam near Ramesvaram) 
were bitterly fighting for the possession of a gem-set throne, and the 
rival factions were supported by considerable forces on cither side, 
Maniyakkhika, the ruler of Kelaniya being among them. The Lord 
Buddha appeared on the scene, settled the dispute and seated himself 
ot the throne and preached to the rivals a sermon of reconciliation, as 
a result of which large numbers of Nagas (to the traditional mimber of 
80 crores) were converted to the faith, The jewel-throne sanctified by 
the Buddha’s touch became an object of worship to all Buddhists who 
vicited it from far and near. The Buddha came to the city of Kelaniya 
on his third visit to Ceylon whence he is said to have proceeded and 
left the impress of his feet on Samanakita (Adam's Peak).* 

The story of the Buddha's visit to Nagadvipa and of the sancti- 
fied gemi-set throne is narrated in great detail in the Tamil epic Afant- 

mekhalai® Thescene of the episode is named Mami- 
Tamifeonfita pallavam in the Tamil work, which according to the 
ation of the : ate Notte ee 
tradition, equation of Mr, Rasanayakam 1s Jaffna—probably identr 

cal with the Nagadtpa of the Masivamsa. Thus there 
were numerous Naga settlements in the north and west of Ceylon on 
both sides of the Christian Era. 

In the Chilappathitaram, we are told that Kaverippattinam, the 

ancient Chola capital at the mouth of the Kaveri, was in 

‘The Nagas in more ancient times, famous-as the capital of the Nagas 

the Chola oh ee op . Se 

region. and the Naganadu® which is also réferred to in the sister 

epic of Manimeksalai. Thus the authors had some idea of 
the ancient Nagas who preceded the Cholas in the basin of the Kaveri. 





7 Mahavamsa I, Rajavaliva, a narrative of Sinhalese kings from 
Vijaya to Vimala Dharma Sirya II. tr. by B, Gunasekhara, Mudaliyar 
(Colombo, 1900), 

2 Ed. by V, Swaminatha Lyer, canto viii, Hh, 43-03. 

3 Ed, by V. Swaminatha [yer, canto I. 1]. 19, 20. 
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An early Chola king, Killi Valavan had a child by a Naga princess, 
which was lost on its way from Manipallavam to the Chola country: 
This loss so much grieved the Chola king that he neglected to celebrate 
the annual festival to Indra at his capital ; and the angry god punish- 

ed him for his neglect by causing the sea to inundate and 

gee Cris a destroy the city, The date of this Chola monarch has 
the Nagas, been usually ascribed to the 2nd century A.D. Another 
ie Chola, Kokilli, is also said to have married a Naga 
_ princess of North Ceylon and had a son by her of the name of Ton- 
daiman Tantiraiyan who afterwards became the ruler of the region 
of Tondaimandalan (the country round about Conjeeveram). Some 
Say that llantiraiyan was the son of Killi; and he was ‘so called 

because he was washed ashore by the waves (rat) of the sea. Whether 

[antiraiyan was the son of Kil]i Valavan or Kokil]i, he was the son 

of a Naga princess of Ceylon. Killi Valavan, Chenguttuyan Chera 

and Gajabihu of Ceylon are supposed to have been contemporaries 

on this basis of a supposed reference to them in Célappathikiram 

(canto xxx), “Tondaiman Ijantiraiyan was the progenitor of the 

powerlnl dynasty of the Pallavas. ‘This Naga origin of the Pallavas 

is confirmed by the description given in the Velirpalayam Plates' 

that the first member of the family of the Pallavas acquired all the 
emblems of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 
Serpents,"* Thus the author of Ancient Jaffna would say, though 

it is a moot point whether sovereignty camé to the 

Joriae te, Pallavas from the Chatu Nagas of the Deccan or the 

@ Nagas, os : 

, Nagas of North Ceylon and whether there was not a 
hiatus between the time of Tondaiman llantiraiyan and the rise of 
the Pallavas, 

He would then conclude that the dynasty was ‘called Pallaya 
hecause it derived its name from Manipallavam, the native place 
of lantiraiyan’s Naga mother, He also accepts that Pallava means 








& sprout or the end of a tender bough, and would say that “to observers 


sailing from India the peninsula of Jaffna. would have appeared just 
like 2 sprout or growth on the mainland of Laika.” This is a very 
fanciful conclusion based on very slender evidence, The writer goes 
further and Says that even in later times when the -Pallavas claimed 


I Madras Epigraphist’s Report for tg10-11 p. §9. 
t Anctent Jaffna, pp, 30-31. 
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Aryan connections and filiation to the Bharadvija Gotra, they still 

traced their descent from Aévatthaman through a Naga Princess, 
We have also got the story of Tissa Raja of Kelaniya witnessing 
the irruption of the sea swallowing up eleven-twelfths of his territory, 
ineluding a large number of towns and fishing villages. 


Sabmersion of 


Noga and It was perhaps at this period that the submersion of the 
ee ees 49 Tamil lands including the hill and the river Kumari 


took place as mentioned in Chilappathikaram,* “The 
river Pahruli and the mountain Kumari were submerged by the raging 
sea."? Nakkirar's commentary on the Afapporn! of Iraiyandr and 
and the preface of [lambirayar’s Commentary on the Tolkappiyant 
contain similar descriptions of submersion. It was after the destruc 
tion of this region and of his capital at Kavadapuram, that the 
Pandyan king proceeded northwards and established a new kingdom 
with his capital at Madura. He proceeded higher up, having — 
elbowed away the tiger and the bow (the crests of the Cholas and 
the Cheras) and planted his famous fish (the Pandyan crest) on 
strange territory. The submerged portion of Ceylon extended, accord- 
ing to theories as far west as Minicoy and the Maldives, (the Malaya 
Dvipa of Indian geographers) where Ravana’ Lankapura was pro- 
bably situated. 
After this deluge Nagadipa became much diminished in size, 
leaving probably only the Jaffna Peninsula and a few adjoiring 
islands ; while Naga importance on the mainland also 
Conclusion. diminished likewise. The Naga connections of the 
Pallavas, and the Naga character of the Aruvalar tribe 
living in the heart of the Pallava country show the continuity of 
of Naga influence on Tamil history, The filiations of Dravida Nagas 
with those of the North would continue to form a vexed question 
until more light is thrown on the whole question.” 





C. S SRINIVASACHARI 





t Canto xi, Il. 18-20. 

2 Ibid,, canto viii. commentary of Adiyarkunallar on Il. 1, 2. 

3 Vogel's Indian Serpent ere recently published throws some 
light on the traditions existin o about the Nagas. 
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The present mode of expressing numbers 


In our present mode of expressing numbers with the help of nine 
numerals and the Zero, the notational places of successive higher 
denomination, such “5 tens, hundreds, thousands, etc, are arranged 
from right to left, This fact led Mr, G. R. Kaye? to conjecture that it 
has been imposed upon the modern world by a people with right 
to left script. And this consideration, amongst ot ers, hag led him to 
suggest that the credit of invention of the modern numerals cannot 
be due to the Hindus whoce scripts from the earliest times are written 
from left to right. Some weakness in the above hypothesis has 
been admitted by Kaye himself. For certain scripts are known to have 
changed their directions. But apart from that, the whole hypothesis 
is based upon wrong conceptions and unsound and insufficient observa- 
tions of the modes of expressing numbers by the various nations 
of the world. It betrays, on the whole, a lack of breadth of view and, 
in particular, ignorance of the method of writing out numbers in 
full which is found in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures, 

In our present study we shall treat separately of the two principal 
methods of expressing numbers, viz. (1) by writing out the number 


names in full, and (2) by means of symbols or signs. We shall further 
confine our attention to the number systems only of the prominent 
civilised peoples of the world, ancient or modern, such as the Egyptians 
Rabylonians, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Syrians, Persians, Arabians, 
Turks, Hindus, Chinese. Japanese and Tibetans, ete, 

In writing out numbers in ful] almost all the nations adopted 
the decimal scale and the whole vocabulary of the numeral language 
of any nation was very ‘small, [¢ Consisted of separate names of 
nine numerals and of certain denominations, Stich a5 tens, hundreds, 
thousands, etc. It is noteworthy in this connection that while 
most of the ancient nations did not fo beyond the fourth, or at most, 
a fifth denomination, the ancient Hindus even in the remotest Vedic 
Age (before 3000 B.C.) dealt freely with no less than eighteen denomi- 








1 G, R. Kaye, “Notes on Indian Mathematies—Arithmetical 
Notation,” /. A. 5S. B., vol. iii (1907), pp. 475-508 : Jndian Hathematics, 
Calcutta (1915), p. 32, mit. 
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nations.! In modern times also, the numeral language of no other 
nation is as scientific and has attained as high a state of perfection as 
that of the ancient Hindus; Again while the numeral vocabulary 
of the Hindus has remained rich and practically full from the earliest 
times, that of other nations has swelled by addition of a very few 
more names only. So in the latter there has been a cumbrous system 
of grouping and regrouping for coining the necessary terminologies. 
A number expression is formed with the help of these names mainly 
by addition and partly by multiplication. The subtractive principle 
also is in evidence in certain specific instances of Sanskrit number 
hames : for example, nineteen is expressed either as 10+9 of as 20~—1; 
twenty-nine a8 204+9 of 30—1, and so on. In later times this has 
become the usual principle in those cases. 

In an additive system it is immaterial, how the elements of different 
denominations, of which’a number-expression is composed, are written, 
for the value of a symbol is quite independent of its position. But it 
has become the usual custom from olden days to adhere to a definite 
mode of arrangement, instead of writing in a haphazard manner, The 
arratigement is this: when a number is composed of the first two dena 
minations only, that is, fornames of numbers éefow hundred, the smaller 
element is written first. This is true of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Chinese and some other languages. Bot when 
a titimber expression contains higher denominations as well, these are 
written in descending order in front of the number names already formed, 
For instance if a number is composed of first four denominations, 
the normal mode: of writing it will be first thousands, then hundreds, 
then units and then tens, Thus there is a sudden change of order 
in the process of formation of the number expression. We shall not 
attempt to search for any probable explanation of this change 
of order, It will be, in fact, of no use to the object in view. We 
shall simply take the facts as they are found, analyse them, and 
discover the normal process of formation, if any. It is very striking 
that this change of order in the process of formation of number ex- 
pression is common to mist of the important languages. Only in 
a very few languages; such as English, Tibetan, etc, the order 














1 ide Macdonell and Keith, Pedic Index, vol. 1, pp. 343 t- 
= Excepting the expressions containing elements smaller than 
twenty. - 
1. H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 
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is continuously descending. There is, however, one language in which 
it is sometimes permissible to write all the denominations in the 
ascending order. This speciality belongs to.the Arabic, And it is 
over and above the normal process already indicated and as an alter- 
native to it. Save this, it thus appears to be the commonly acceptec! 
normal process for the expression of larger numbers in the languages 






of the various nations of the world to write the elements of hicher 
denominations before the lower," The Sanskrit and kindred lan- 








Buages contain certain other minor irregularities, But those are 


exceptional and rare cases, ‘They were noted and sufficiently ex- 
plained by the celebrated grammarian Panini (e. 700 B.C). In any 

¢asé, it would not be proper to cite them to show that the normal 
process of formation of number expressions in Sanskrit is different 
from that indicated above, There can be cited from the Sanskrit 
literature, innumerable instances in which the larger elements are 
placed first systematically. Thus truly speaking, it is only a lack of 
sufficient observations that led Kaye to assert that in Sanskrit the 
smaller elements are usually placed first. 

The scripts of different races are written in different directions 
the Semitic races write from right to left; the Aryans from. left to 
right and the Mongolians from the top downwards. It has already 
been stated that certain scripts are known to have changed directions. 
But there bas never been any serious deviation from the normal 





process of number expressions as indicated above. Tt. ha remained 
universal. And this is very remarkable indeed. 7 


We shal! now pass on to the problem of numeral notation or symbol- 
ism. Though a discussion of the forms of the symbols, their origin, 
variation and mutual. relation will be highly interesting and instruc- 
tive by itself, it will be beyond the scope of the subject matter of 
the present study. So we shall avoid it as far as pessible and simply 
confine ourselves to the critical examination of the law of arrange- 
ments and other incidenta! affairs, Theoretically speaking, the sym- 
-bols should be as few and simple as possible, if not fewer and simpler, 
‘they should not exceed the number names. That is, nine symbols 
for the first nine number-names together with some symbols for the 





a Cf. Karl Fink, Geschichte der Elementar-Mathematik, autho- 
Tized English translation by W. W.. Beman and D. E, Smith, Brief 
History of Mathematics, Chicago, 1gi0, 5.8; also Hankel, Geschichte 
dey Mathematik, p, 32. yeh 
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denominations ought to have sufficed, by the application of the same 
multiplicative and additive principles as in number terminologies, 
to express all the numbers of a language. Bot in actual practice 
number symbolism was not so simple, The difficulties would be 
many times more in the case of those languages in which there were 
110 separate simple naines for all the denominations. We have seen, 
that, except in the Sanskrit and kindred languages of India, those 
defects are present in all other languages, for denominations above 
thousand. Even for numbers with lesser denominations, the diffi- 
culties appeared no less insurmountable. For almost ‘all the ancient — 
peoples failed to invent even nine separate symbols for first nine 
numerals. For smaller numbers, it looked as if ingeneous and advanta- 
ceous. More symbols mean, indeed, heavier tax on memory. Hut 
in case of larger numbers, it required repetition to an unwieldy extent. 
Repetition could be minimised to a certain extent. by an early 
recosnition of the multiplicative principle on a little wider scale. While 
majority of the ancient nations recognised it for the multiples of 
hundred, they failed to do so for multiples of ten. Their mind was more 
bent upon inventing separate symbols for all the tens, To minimise 
repetition, recourse was taken to change of the scale of notation and 
other devices. Thus while the scale of notation in the numeral lan- 
guages is found to have remained decimal all throughout, that in 
number symbolism is found in some cases to have become sexagesimal 
as well. In this way, number symbolism became highly complicated, 
Estrangement of plans between numeral names and numeral notations 
was visible from the earliest stage. In fact, before the advent of 
of the Hindu place value system, the problem of number expressions 
was many times more complex and different than the problem 


by signs 
But in one matter 


of number expression by writing out in full. 
they proceeded on the same principle; in expressing numbers in terms 
of two or more symbols of different values or denominations, the 
larger element was put first. And this was followed ‘consistently and 
uniformly all throughout, So much so that the change of order 
which was, and still is, visible in the normal process of formation of 

ession by names completely disappeared from the normal 








number expres: 
process of number symbolism. 









The theoretic plan of numeral notation indicated above is fou nel 
in actual practice in the Sinhalese and the modern Chinese number 
bolism, The nearest approach to it was made in the Alphabetic 
symibs . system of the Hindu Aryabhata (the elder, born 476 4-D), 
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in which the notational places were indicated by the vowels, and the 
pure consonants signified the mumerals,* It had, hewever other 
defects and digressions and hence was not adopted by people. 

Of the numeral symbols of the ancient Semitic peoples, the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic had separate signs for one, ten, hundred, 
housand, ten thousand, hundred thousand and million; the Phoeni- 
¢ian for one, ten, twenty and-hundred ; the Palmyrene for one, five, 
ten and twenty ; the Syriac for one, two, five, ten, twenty and hundred ; 
the Hieratic and the Demotic for one, five: to >ten, and twenty, thirty 
‘were formed, except ‘in the case of the Hieroglyphic, ‘by putting 
the smaller element in front to denote multiplication, The fumbers 
were expressed by repetition and addition of these symbols as neces- 
sary. As was characteristic of the Semitic scripts, the numbers were 
written from right to left; and it began with the largest clement. 
The Hieroglyphic numbers were also written left. to right and some- 
times, asin the early inscriptions, from top downwards. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the former case the pictorial numeral signs were 
turned the apposite way, 

The ancient Babylonians had relatively smaller number of numeral 
signs, viz.,, for dne, ten and hundred, The last one was really a 
combination of the other two. In fact they seem to have only one 
wedge-shaped ‘symbol, which signified two numeral values in) two 
different positions, There were, however, also instances “of Separate 
symbols for one anditen.- Thus the Babylonian numeral ‘system was 
the poorest of all the animoral systems of the ancient ‘civilised’ nations. 
[t was also the crudest, For owing to the pancity of separate symbols, 
a comparatively greater amount of repetition was unavoidable. And 
above all, which was its worst feature, the numerical value of a symbol 
was not fixed. It stood either fora minimum value (one or ten) or 
for:'G6o multiple of the same, In each case, the numerical value of 
a ay ape had to be determined from the context. The brightest 
aspects of the Babylonian number symbolism were the invention of 
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as Most of the modern interpreters of the first Aryabhata's alpha- 
betic numeral notation have failed to grasp its true significance, This 
Bas been exposed correctly by Pandit Durgadas Lahiri (Prthivir 
Tee, Calcutta, vol, tii, pp. 332 et seq) and Mr, Saradakanta Ganguly 
(Bull, Cat. Math. Soc, vol. xvii (1927), p, 202) and it is quite in 
accordance with the interpretation of his commentators, eS 
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the sexagesimal scale of notation and the introduction of a symbol 
te indicate the vacant denomination in it. In writing numbers, on either 
scales, the Babylonians put the larger elements before the smaller. 

The Roman numbers were expressed in terms of symbols for -one, 
five, ten, fifty, hundred, five hundreds, and thousand, The normal 
mode of writing was to put the greater elements in the beginning. In 
certain cases it was reversed to denote subtraction, But on a longer 
view, that is, in a compound number of still greater value, it will be 
found that the normal mode has been preserved on the whole. 

The Greeks had two systems of numeral notation—the Attic 
system and the Alphabetic system. The former was no better than 
the systems that have been discussed so far. Only a slight innovation 
was in evidence in the symbol for fifty which was devised on a mullti- 
plicative principle from the symbols of five and ten, No other numeral 
system, probably except the Palmyrene, contained this principle in 
symbols for numbers smaller than hundred, The Attic system was 
replaced about goo FB. C, by the other system. The use of the 
letters of alphabets for the perpose of numerals was common with 
the Hebrews, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians and other Semitic 
peoples. The Arabs continued the practice even for many centuries 
after they became aware of the Hindu numerical system. 

It was probably the Greeks who first Conceived the happy idea ot 
making a systematic use of the letters of the alphabet a5 numerals," 
Some investigators are of opinion that the idea originated with a 
Semitic people and the Grecks only borrowed it. It is known that 
the Greeks obtained their alphabets from the Phoenicians. But that 
fatter did never use their alphabets with numerical significance. One 
thing is, however, truc. The Greek alphabets (24 in number) were 
ansufficient for a satisfactory system of alphabetic numerals, So they 
appropriated three Phoenician alphabets. Tt has been stated by 
LL ——————— ~*~ 

r In India the letters of the alphabet were used to denote 

~numbers as early as the seventh centory p. Cc. But it stems that it 
never passed beyond a preliminary crude stage for several centuries, 
Anything of the kind of a system appeared, as far as is known, only 
about the fifth century A- D. and even then it was not much in vogue, 
It is also significant that while the systems of ‘alphabetic numerals of 
all other psoples were similar, those of the Indian were on different 
plans. ‘Compare A» Weber, History of Indian Literature, English 
translation by Mann & Zachariae, London (1878), p. 222. — 


Some 
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ALBirant that the Arabs got their system from the Hebrews: co did 
probably the Persians and others, In this system the letters of an 
alphabet are divided into three groups; the first group of nine letters 
were used to signify nine units ; the second group of nine letters to 
denote the nine tens ; and the third group were used to signify the 
famdieda:) The numbers were expressed on either scale, the decimal 
a5 wellias the sexagesimal. _In writing a compound number the larger 
‘tlement, or the element of the higher denomination was put first, 
‘This was-as much true of the peoples like the Greeks who wrote 
“from: left: to right, as of the Semitic peoples who wrote from 
right to left. But in certain Greek: inscriptions of Asia Minor, the 
smaller elements were put first and in a few others. the arrangement 
Was irregular, These facts were probably not without aly significance. 

‘They will lend additional support to those who believe in the ultimate 

Semitic orign of the alphabetic system. of numerals. For the number 
expressions written by a Semitic people in their normal descending 

Order are apt to be. looked upon by the Greeks as arranged in the 

ascending order, The primitive Greeks not only borrowed the system 

but also copied the arrangement which appeared at the first sight, 

The irregular arrangement probably referred to a state of transition, 
But ultimately.the normal Greek mind prevailed and the mode of 
the number expressions was changed specially to. bring them to con- 
formity with the mode of the other Greck system, viz. the Attic 
System. | | <=. 
Attention has already been drawn to the one great peculiarity 

of the Arabic numeral language, that in writing out a number in full, it 
was permissible to follow either the ascending or the descending order, 
But in their notations they consistently followed the descending order, 
There are numerous applications of alphabetic numerals in Al-Biriini’s 
Chronology of the Ancient Nations.1 In every instance the higher 
denomination has been put before the lower. These facts deserve 
more than a passing notice. About the middle of the 8th century 
AD, there appeared amongst the Arabs @ very ingenious system of 
Writing numbers with the help of nine signa and. the Zero. The 











t Fide Al-Biriini’s4 thirnl-Bakeya (or “Vestiges of the Past"). 
This book has been published in the Arabic original (Edward Sachau, 
Chronologie Ovientalischer Valber von Alveruni, Leipzig, 1878) and in 
the English translation (C. Edward Sachau, The Chronology of the 
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Arabs called them al-argam.afhind ("the signs of the Hind"), The 
Syrians obtained the system a century or a littke more éarlier. From 
there, the system was introduced into Europe near about the 12th 
century, And this is mow the commonly accepted numeral notation 
of the modern world. The numbers according to this systeni are 
written by the Arabs from left to right contrary to their mode of 
writing the scripts, or to the mode of writing their numbers whether 
in aéjad or in sexagesimal notation. This is certainly contrary to 
the general nature of the Arabs and other Semitic races. And this 
fact alone leads to the strong presumption that this system of mu- 
merals came to the Arabs and other Semitic peoples; from a non- 
Semitic people,* | | 

The Chinese have three systems of numerals for use in different 
connections. Of these two oré indigenous ; they are written from 
the top downwards and the elements are arranged in the descending 
order. The third and the present system has been introduced by 
the Catholic missionaries. IJt has been stated before that it agrees 
with theoretical number system suggested, It is written from left 
to right with the higher elements before the lower, The numeral 
systems of the Koreans and the Japanese are derived from those 
of the Chinese. So there is nothing new to be said about 
them. 

We shall now take up the Hindu numeral notations. The two 
earliest notations were the Kharosthi and the Brahmi. The Kharogthi 
was particularly the script of North-Western India (including Afganis- 
than and the Northern Punjab), It disappeared in the third century A.D, 
In the Kharosthi numeral system, there were separate: signs for one, 
four, ten, twenty and hundred. They were written from right to left, 
with the higher elements before the lower, But in cases of the 
hundred and its multiples, the symbols for the smaller ‘elements were 
placed before the symbol for the hundred to denote multiplication. 
All these were common with the principles underlying other systems 
of Semitic numeral notation which we have discussed before. The 
next but more important and largely used Hindu numeral etasicny wae 
the Brahmi. It was probably earliest numeral notation that was 
found in India proper and remained in the field for many centuries. 
The Brahmi numeral system consisted of Separate signs for all the 





r Ch Yai Taylor, Lilatvafi, Bombay (1516), Introduction, 
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units leaving two and three, all the tens, some hundreds and some 
thousands, including ten, twenty, and seventy thousands. These latter 
mean symbols for numbers of the fifth denomination which the 
Greeks called the myriad. Thus the Brahmi numeral syttem is the 
richest of all the ancient independent numeral systems in symbols, 
The plan was, indeed, nearly the same as those of the Demotic and the 
Hieratic ; but it excelled the either, Though one or two signs of the 
undredth and thousandth denomination might be sucpected to have 
-inver ee | on. the multiplicative principle, it was not very apparent 
ad not been applied systematically. In such circumstances it 
ill be futile to conjecture any relation about the origin of the Brahmi 
numerals with those Egyptian numerals. Many knotty points will 
have to be c'eared before such a hypothesis can be established. ‘The 
Brihm! numerals, like the alphabets, were written from left to right 
beginning with the higher elements; There are also instances, though 
rare, of the very ancient Brahmi characters being written from right 
to left, But there was never a deviation from the universal mode of 
putting the higher elements before the lower, 

The various systems of number notation which have been discussed 
above, whether of the Hindus, or of the Semitic peoples, or of other 
races, did not contain the idea of place value.t Such a system requires, 
as will be apparent, multiplicity of signs. Again there cannot be 
put a limit to the number of signs in any system. [tis bound to increase 
with the demand. for representing larger numbers which-again are 
concomitant of the growth of civilisation, But the inventive genius of 
the people of any age and clime failed in devising new signs to 
Cope with the demand. So repetition became an unavoidable necessity, 
however undesirable it might be. With the development of the 
society, energy of the elite was directed towards bringing it to a 
minimum, But that did not prove to be easy and simple. Certain 
people conceived the idea of getting out-of that difficulty by using the 
signs already invented for alphabets, also for the purpose of numerals. 
Apart from other drawbacks, the resourcefulness of such a device, is 
by putting bars, dashes or other signs with the alphabets. _ The 
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_t The principle of local value was more or less in evidence in the 
Babylonian sexagesimal notation and in the notation of the Mayas of 
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introduction of the idea of local value extremely simplified the problem 
af number symbolism. ee 

The third and the modern Hindu numeral system contains only 
ten signs, the nine numerals and the Zero, With the application of 
local value they are quite sufficient to express any number how- 
ever large. The scale is, of course, decimal. In this system the nota- 
tional places increase from right to left. The numbers are’ written 
from left to right in accordance with the Hindu scripts and the higher 
denominations, as is universal, are always put before’ the lower, 
This system is identical with the system which, as we have seen, 
appeared amongst the Syrians and the Arabs during the early centuries 
of the christian era. From there it went into Northern Africa and 
Evirope. And this system has now been adopted by all the civilise 








peoples of the world. Pee 

The origin of this system of numeral notation is still shroaded in 
mystery, As all the numerous alphabets of the Hindus, though 
differing very widely in form, are believed to have been derived from 
the Brahmt alphabets, it is highly probable that the modern Hindu 
numerals also grew out of the old Brahmt numerals, Only three new 
signs were introduced into the old system: two of which helped to 
make repetition unnecessary ; while a third, the most important of 
all, helped to discard a lot of other signs and thus reduced the number 
of symbols to the minimum. There is no gainsaying in the fact 
‘that the difference of the modern Hindu numeral system from the 
various other ancient num systems is least in the case of the 
Brahnit, From the mere fact that the notational places increase’ from 
right to left,—it has been already stated in the beginning —Kaye 
conjectures that the modern Hindu numeral system is not really of 
Hindu origin, but of Gamitic origin. Such a conjecture is wit 
doubtedly wrong. ‘Because fora people with left to right seript, such 
an order of the notational places is 4 natural concomitant'of the custom 
of writing the higher elements before. From what has been stated 
above, it will be abundantly clear that this custom ig universal, Kaye 
world is known to be following it from time immemorial, even when 
the place value system af decimal notation was not invented, For 
peoples with right to left scripts, the order suggested by Kaye, that 
is the reverse order, would have been natural, But those peoples, 
while xdopting the modern place: value system, did not change the 
sder of the notational places they found amongst the people from 
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whom they borrowed. And to keep up the time honoured custom of 
writing the higher elements first, they rather began, strangely enough, 
fo write numbers according to the new system from left to right, 
contrary to the nature of their scripts and also to the direction of writ- 
ing their numbers according to the other numeral systems known 
to them before, e.¢., the adjyad and the sexagesimal notation, It 
is interesting to hote in this connection that the same normal 
mode of writing numbers was prevalent amongst the Mayas of Central 
America who had a fairly well developed system of numeral nota- 
tion with the place value. The Mayas followed the scale of 20, except 
in one step and they had a symbol for the Zero. Again, the 
present mode of writing numerals follows mast closely the mode of 
expressing numbers by writing out the names in full which is current 








in the Sanskrit and kindred literatures from the remotest Vedic 
ages, From the latter, only the names of the denominations have 
been deleted, for they are sufficiently indicated by the position 
of the digit in the series. Thus it is established beyond doubt the 
present system of decimal notation cannot be Suspected to be of 
non-Hindi origin simply on the score of the mode of writing numbers, 
We shall conelude the presen t paper by drawing attention to what 
the Hindu Scholiasts have Said on the subject. under. discussion. The 
works of most of them are still in. Mss, and I have had access to a 
very few, _ ‘The Subject attracted the attention. of some of the 
eminent scholiasts of the celebrated Hindu mathematician Bhaskara,- 
The earliest of them, as far as is known to me, to notice the subject 
was Ganedga (c. 15.45 A.D,)."- It was also noticed by Krsna (e 1 575 A.Di), 
the ‘court astronomer to the Emperor Jehangir of Delhi, and by his 
nephew Munisvara (born 1603 A.D.) and by Nrsimha (born 1568 A.D,).% 
All of them are of the same opinion. As, of the successive denomina= 
tions tens, hundreds, thousands, ayutas, ete. each one is more respect- 
able (abhyarhita) than the preceding ones, it should be written first : for 
it is natural to give first place to the more respected one, For a 
people with left to right script, that will be possible if the denomina- 
tional places are arranged to increase from right to Jefe, 
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1 Vide Ganeda’s commentary on Li/fwaft, ij. 12, 

2 Vide Siddiinta Siromani, edited by Muralidhara Jha with 
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Mauryan Art 


Mauryan art is represented chiefly in some animal sculptures 
intended to stand on columns with flower-shaped capitals and in a 
few Vakea images, These are all characterised by a lustrous polish 
which went out of use in course of the decadence of this art. The polish 
was still in vogue in the days of Dagaratha, the grandson of Asoka 
and appears on the wall surface of the Gopi and the Vapya caves", 
in the Nagarjuni Hills.. There are certain fragmentary sculptures: 
in Sarnath? in the Mauryan style which are without this polish, They 
may be co-eval with the massive but unpolished ground rails of the 
Great stipa of Sanchi, which are on palmwographic grounds® later than 
the Heliodorus column, The latter also has no polish, so that by 
the time of Antialcidas and Heliodorus the polish had ceased to be. 
in use, 

The present distribution of the Mauryan columns is between 
Delhi in the west, Basarh in the east and Sanchi in the south, 
Some of these are in fragments while others have lost their crowning 
members. The capitals of the Nandangarh and the Basarh pillars are 
in situ, while those of Rampurva, Sanchi, Sankissa and Sarnath 
have been recovered more or less injured. The lion seated on its 
haunches appears on the capitals of Basarh, Rampurva and Nandan- 
gath. The Sanchi and Sarnath specimens have four semi-lions united. 
back to back, One of the Rampurva capitals has a bull and the 
Sankissa capital an elephant, both standing at full height. 


The art, of which these sculptures are representative, sprang UP under: 


the shadow of the royal throne of the Mauryas. The Manuryan 
emperors had diplomatic and cultural relations with the ruling 
powers of Western Asia. Hellenistic art like Hellenistic arms was 
at this time supreme in that region. The art of the Seleucid kingdom 
of Syria, says Carotti,! though evolving no new school “continued the 


A. S.R., Cunningham, vol. 1, 1862-65, pp. 48-50. 
A. S. 1, A. R,, 1914-15, pl. LXVI. 1-5, 15-2}- 
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traditions of the preceding period, especially in the manner of Scopas, 
animated with that plastic extravagance of lines and forms and that 
dramatic restlessness peculiar to those times, but which did not prevent 
the production of fresh masterpieces,” The Tyche of Antioch would 
belong to the school of Lysippus. Several portrait sculptures are 
the result of a fusion of the two manners of Scopas and Lysippus,” 
Among the busts is one of Euthydemos I, king of-Bactriana ‘‘a strange 
type of coarse individuality,” now in the Torlonia museum, The 

‘splendid gold and silver coins of actria? “really belo 
~ the Hon found’in Quer i* is.of Hellenistic character. The coins 
of Sophytes. of Greek style a 


nd have a similarity with some coins 
Of Seleucus.* Lethaby surmises that at Seleukeia on the Tigris, 
which was built about 300 B.C., the Hellenistic architects must have 
come in contact with* and have absorbed many of the structural tradi- 
tions of Mesopotamia.” Von. Friedrich Sarre® has no doubts about the 
strong Hellenistic influence in the land of the two rivers (Mesopotamia), 
from the character of the finds made there, so far as they have been pub- 
lished: “From the Persian plateaux,” says he, “where excepting Susa 
lying in the border region, no scientific excavations as yet have been 
made, we know only of very few ruins and buildings of the Hellenistic 
period and even about some of these there is still doubt as to whether 
they belong to a later date—to the Parthian period. We mean the 
fonian pillars of a Seleukidian temple in Khurha, the temple ruins 
of Kengawer and the monument Tak-i:Girra erected at the gate of 
Asia—the Paitak Pass, The smaller finds of the Hellenistic period 
from the Iranian Highland excepting the coins are still fewer, °A 
Stone head of Satyr coming fromthe neighbourhood af Kermanschah 
in Media is similar to a head which, as may be proved, comes from 
Dinawer, a Greek settlement not. far away and not yet explored, 
They seem to be of the same kind of material. No doubt we have 
here the work of a Hellenistic artist’ or 2h accurate imitation of the 
same.” Sarre further points out certain terracotta reliefs from Syria 





















I Coins of India, C, J, Grown, p. 26. 
(2) JA: S. B., 1887 §vol, LVI, Pt. I, pl. X, p.2163. 
3 Indian Coins, Rapson. 
‘a Architecture, H.U. Series, WR, Lethaby, p. 113 ; Cotterill, 
History of Art Vol. T, p. 121. | : 
5 Die Kunst d, alten Persien, pp, 24, 25. 
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and Mesopotamia which must be taken as rare specimens showing 
the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic. art. These represent an archer 
with barbaric features—possibly Seythian, a Parthian rider and a 
reiterin..' 

On the other hand the splendid monuments of the Achaemenids 
considerably sutvived the fall of their empire and had been stan- 
ding at the time when Mauryan art was appearing on the 
horizon. Two fragments of pottery, which probably belonged 
to the same vase, discovered on the Mauryan stratum of the Bhir 
mound ‘site at Taxila, illustrate the process in which Persian and 
Hellenistic traditions were percolating to India, One of these « 
has the ribs or petals which the: Persian artist employed for the de- 
coration of the bases of his columns, The other, a fragment of a 
handle, has at’ its base "a rough relief which appears to have been the 
familiar head af Alexander the Great wearing the lion's skin") -—- 9 = 
/ The influence of both Persian and Hellenistic arts is recognizable 
in the Mauryan monuments. “It was in Persia” says Sir John Mar- 
shall,” that the bell-shaped capital was evolved, It was from. 
Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant in the plain of the 
Murghab at Istakr, Naksh-i-Rustum and Persepolis, that the smooth 
anfluted shafts of the Mauryan columns were copied, It was from 
Persia, again, that the craftsmen of Asoka learnt how to give so 
lustrous a polish to the stone—a technique, of which abundant ex- 
amples survive at Persepolis and elsewhere,” 

It is also proposed to recognize Hellenistic influence in stulptures |(-_ 
as the Sarnath capital, “in the masterful strength of its crowning: 
lions with their swelling veins and tense muscular development and. 
in the spirited realism of the reliefs below in which there is no° trace: 
whatever:of the limitations of primitive art.” 

All’ the same Mauryan art was not 
certain. touches of originality which an analysis of its forms could:'not 4 
fail to bring out—for which the artistic genius of India may have been 

This creative genias, the genius that gesimilated the forms and: 
technique of Persian art and architecture and breathed into them a 
new life stands revéaled in many ways- | 

Thus, the shafts of the Persian columns stand on bell-shaped bases, 
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wholly borrowed and has 
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like the calyx of a flower reversed or on plain rectangular blocks. 


‘The columns of the facade of the rock tomb of Darius at Naksh-i- 


Rustam have bases with plain circular mouldings? The Mauryan 
shafts are maintained in position by plain slabs of stone or by brick 
Wotk.. These are however buried in the earth and the columns. have 
an “ppearance of standing by their own weight. No base could be 
possibly invented which would not. disturb this appearance of stability. 
__ The Persian shaft is, according to Perrot and Chipiez,? “fluted 
-jnstanc 3 Save in the facades of the necropolis at Persepolis 
2 sin le column. that still remains of the Palace of Cyrus in 
land valley of Polvar. In the latter case the anomaly is to 
by the fact that the building to which the support be- 
longed dates from a time when Persian art had not constituted itself, 
and was as yet froping to strike out a path of its own, On the contrary 
the rock cut tombs are coeval with the palaces of Darius and Xerxes 
and if in. them the shaft is plain, it was because the vaylts stood at 






a considerable height above ground, To have made them floated 


therefore, would have. still further reduced the column and divested 
it of a frank clear aspect when viewed at that distance. To obviate 
so untoward a contingency the Persian sculptor modified the form 
as the Greeks often did in similar cases.” 

The Mauryan sculptor, ther, need not have borrowed a form which 


~ had been discardec by the Persian for ordinary purposes when Persian 


art came to be in maturity. On the other hand there were indigenou 
forms as the Sthuna of Sa! wood, a specimen of which has been 
discovered in a. funeral mound of Lauria Nandangarh It is not 
improbable that some such form. supplied the “motif” of the plain 
and circular Mauryan shalt. 

“Persian capitals,” writes Liibke* “are either formed of two forr- 
parts of bulls or unicorns or they consist of an upright and an in- 
verted cup, the former decorated with strings. of beads, the latter 
with hanging petals and the whole crowned with double pet pendi- 
cularly placed volutes which betray a Strangely fantastic adoption 








ee ae 


of Tonic forms,” The Mauryan capitals have very little in common 





a Early ‘Architecture in Western Asia, Bell, p. 207, 

2 Hlistory of Artin Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 87-88, 
3 A.S. I, A. R. 1908-09 pp. 123-24, pl, XL, 

4 History of Art, Ed, Bunnet, 1868, vol, I, p. §7, 
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with these crowning members of the Persian columns. On the 
other hand their resemblance with the bellshaped bases of Susa 
and Persepolis is conclusive. The Mauryan architect, then, must have 
by a bold stroke of imagination transferred the Persian base to the 
top of his shaft. The Persians had to make their bases solid and 
massive to the eye so as to impart an appearance of stability and 
security to the columns. Any indulgence in curvation in their outline 
would compromise this firmness, real or apparent. The Mauryan 
sculptor was free from this restraint and some of his capitals are 
remarkably successful in the freedom of outline, According to 
Perrot and Chipiez, “the lower portion of the Persian capital in 
every case detaches itself very abruptly from the column and forms 
4 horizontal line on each side, parallel to the architrave and at right 
angles to the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary 
moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular member 
at the beginning of the capital akin to the echinus of the Doric 
capital, Hence it is that the support presénts harsh contrasts which 
imperfectly satisfy the eye and are very near offending it.” ; 
The bell capital of Allahabad, of which only the abacus was to 
be seen? crowning the shaft in the thirties of the Jast century, detached 
itself somewhat abruptly from the latter. The same harshness 
of transition seems to have been characteristic of the capitals of the 
Gutiva and the Rumin Dei pillars. both in the Térai.* Their abaci 
however are not decorated like the abacus of the Allahabad capital. In 
other columns so: far known, the transition from the shaft to the capital 
is made easy by the addition of mouldings at the bottom of the latter. 
The Basarh capital has three retreating mouldings—decoratec with 
the rope and the bead and reel designs. Similar mow ings occtr 
below the Nandangarh capital and below Cunningham's drawings of 
the Sankissa one. In the other capitals, the mouldings are’ plain. 
The elegantly ribbed floral bell of the Mauryan capital presents an 
effective contrast with the massive, smooth and plain shaft which -in 
its. tapering form has a charm of its own. This contrast is wanting 
in the columns of Persepolis, which in their numerously channelled 





1 History of Art in Persia, pp. 9092: . | 

>» Hist. Ind. Architecture, Fergusson, vol. 1, p. 57, figs. 4 & 5- 

3. Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, P, C. Mukherjee, pp. 31,32, 34 
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shafts and triple capitals create an impression of unvaried 
exuberance, 

| /lonian and Hellenistic influences are said to be traceable in Persian 
Faculptures from the fifth century onwards. The improved style of 
‘the figure sculptures that-decorate the basement of the palace of 
Xerxes’ throne, in Persepolis, “betrays the collaboration of lonian 
‘and possibly Greek artists," says Carotti, “especially in the modelling 


vand in the drapery." The same is true of the friezes from the 


palace of Darius ind the Apadana of Artaxerxes Il Mnemon at 


‘Susa, “The delicately carved lions and rosettes" which ornament 
“the mouldings on the architrave and the door jambs" of a rock- 
hewn tomb of Persepolis, presumably that of Artaxerxes II, suggest, 
‘according to Mr. Bell “that later Hellenistic influences were affecting 
(Persian art"? Grecian influence is clearly perceptible? in the 
tetradrachms of the satrap Daskyleion (about goo B.C.) stamped at 
Kyzikos. Considering the région whence the Mauryan artist borrowed 
his monumental forms and considering th: time, when Hellenistic 
art had spread over Western Asia, it seems but natural that Mauryan 
art should evince Hellenistic influences. A comparison of the Susa 
relief of lions and the Sarnath capital would put this beyond 
doubt. “The genius of Greece," writes Elie Faure,* commenting 
on the above relief, “which was then ripening could not endure an 
original form of art subsisting at its side. And as it could not Prevent 
Persia from speaking, it denatured her words in translating them. 
It is not even necessary to see the Assyrian monsters before looking. 
at the figures of Susa in order to realize that the latter have but 
little life, that they are heraldic in their silhoutte and rather bombas- 
tic in style,” [np style, in attention to details of form as swelling 


il - : 
veins and tense muscles the lions of the Sarnath capital resemble 


the lions of Susa. They are lacking however, in the dramatic restless- 
ness characteristic of contemporay Hellenistic art. [9 fact their 
life is at a still lower ebb than in the Susa figures, their heads with 
the gaping mouths look still less terrible. Sir John Marshall is for 
recognizing in this “the tectonic and conventional spirit imported 


a 


i Ancient Art, Carotti, pp. 93-44. 

2 Early Architecture in Western Asia, Beli, p. 234. 
3 Sarre, Die Kunst d. alten Persien, Pp. 20, 
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consciously and of set purpose to bring the lions into harmony with 


the architectural character of the monument. 


The abacus of the Sarnath capital has, among other elements of | 


decoration a galloping horse spirited in movement and distinct from 
the background, yet not sharply defined against it like the reliefs 
of Bharhut. In its modelling and movement this figure is compar- 
able with the two horses in the relief on the Sarcophagus of the 
Amazons,? a Hellenistic work now in Vienna. 

The striding lion in the adjoining compartment is a Persian design. 
The humped bull, an Indian animal, appears in the identical attitude, 
being walked on by two men in the Persepolitan relief of the Tribute 
Bearers.” Elephants with the embellishment of horns appear, draw- 
ing the Biga and the 
The elephant of the Sarnath capital is unquestionably superior tn” 
execution, : : 

It is significant, however, that of the four animals on the abacus only 
the horse appears in violent movement; the rest are striding on in 
a leisurely fashion. This demonstrates how the artist was lacking 
in harmony of conception and was not bold enough to adapt to his 
purposes types fixed by convention. 

The male statues, the yakgas, unlike the lion sculptures are non- 
There is the Smallest attempt at representation of muscles 
below the elbows, just indicating that they belong to the same school. 
A similar divergence between the forms of the human and animal 
sculptures is characteristic of Achaemenid art, Evidently the climate 
and the surroundings of the Persian prohibited the nude form in art, 
so that the lonian Greeks who collaborated in the friezes of the palace 
had to remain content with enclosing the figures 
which brings out every shade of the 





muscular, 


of Persepolis and Susa, 
in exquisitely soft drapery,* “ 
outline,” | 
) The Mauryan artist had no such restraint as in Persia, so that 
his sculptures are nude in the upper body, Yet the extravagance of 
form peculiar of contemporary Hellenistic art and the Kushano- 





| Cambridge History ot India, vol. I, p. 621- 
4) Ancient Art, Carotti, p. 288, fig- 298 
3. History of Art in Persia, Perrot and Chipeiz, p. 497, fig. 195. 
4 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, p. 43, pl. TT, figs, 1 & 2. 
5 History of Artin Persia, Perrot and Chipiez, pp. 427-439: 


Quadriga in the early coins of the Seleucids.* . 
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Hellenistic art of Gandhara is lacking in them. The surface of the 
nude body has the gliding finish characteristic of Indian art, though 
Wariatious of plane can be felt as the hand is passed over the drapery 
on the legs. The massive and vigorous conception of the forms, 
the silent power underlying them and the feeling of dignified repose, 
Must be regarded as Indian traits, If the folds of the drapery happen 
: ed from the Perso-onic form, their adaptation, like the 
adaptation of Gandharan folds in the Gupta art of Mathura,is complete, 


, A bell shaped base from Suga is seen in fig. 1. [ts surface decora- 
tion consists of petals with broad ridges in the middle and narrow 








_ borders, The interstices at the bottom are filled up by short monid- 


ings like the pointed ends of leaves. The upper end of the base has a 
ring of leaves and petals, [t is of gently curved outline and its breadth 
is greater than its height. A “salient” torus is intermediate between 
the bell and the fluted shaft. 

One of the two fragments of pottery from Taxila, “of grey clay 
burnt to red on the outside and covered with black paint,” is decorat- 
ed with Persepolitan petals with broad ridges and narrow borders. 
The closer agreement of the petals with the Persian form and 
their divergence with the Mauryan seem to indicate that the latter 
Was evolved not in the neighbourhood of Gandhara, but is peculiar 
to the region of its provenance—chiefly the plains of the Ganges and 
Jumna. The band of bead and reel ornament round the rim of the 
cup recalls similar work at the bottom of the Rasarh and the Lauria 
Nan dangarh Capitals, 

_ The capital of the Basarh column bas its bell decorated with 
the same typ: of petals but the width of the border in each petal 
has, in comparison with the Susa base and the Taxila cup, increased 
relatively to the ridge in the middle, The Spaces between the ends 
of the pstals are filled Up with short mouldings as in the Susa base, 
but the ring of leave; and petals below the torus of the latter has 
been dispensed with in the Basarh capital as in all other Mauryan 
capitals of the same order. Below the petals are retreating mould- 
ings decorated with the bead and reel and cable designs. Bet- 
ween the abacus and the bell there is another prominent cable moulding 
in place of the Persian torus—an admirable ornament in its “group 
of twisted lines.” Roth desiens are Western Asiatic, The abacus | 
is square and undecorated on its edge. It is in fact the pedestal 
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of the seulpture above rather than the abacus of the circular bell 
capital, being of a form not suited to the latter, The lion which 
. is seated on its haunches—a type known in Western Asia—is regarded 
as an inferior work of art. The bell, which is of fluent outline, 
slopes towards the bottom with a greater slant than the Susa base, 
The upper partis not fully accentuated in its outward bulge This 
is because the petals with their ends spreading out are not sufficiently 
drawn inwards at the bend as in the other capitals. A harmony 
of line is maintained up to the cable moulding above and likewise 
in the lion in its front view, but the continuity is disturbed by the 
square abacus. The width of the bell is greater than its height as in 
the Susa base. 

The Lauria Nandangarh column has its shaft somewhat chipped 
off immediately below the capital. The lion on the abacus is also 
injured. The floral bell is like the Basarh capital broader than 
it is high, It hay the same mouldings below and above it. The abacus 
which is decorated with a row of geese evidently pecking at food—all. 
in relief, is circular and appropriate to the form of the capital and 
the shaft, The lion above it.is in the same attitude as the lion of the 
Basarh capital, Its workmanship however is superior although the 
modelling would seem to be bombastic and the strenuousity of the — 
muscles rather extravagant. The sculptor is evidently in difficulties 
about adapting the crowning figure to the round abacus and the | 
rump of the animal and part of its hind-legs project beyond it in an 
unbecoming manner, The bell shaped drum is comparatively steep and 
its upper or convex part is more pronounced than in the Basarh capital, 
But the transition from the bell to the abacus is abruptand the single / 
moulding intermediate between the two does not sufice to soften 
down the effect, 

The bell of the Sankissa capital is, according to Cunning- 
ham, “low, its breadth being greater than its height in which particular 
it resembles the Asoka pillar of Nandangarh Lauria, tothe north 
of Bettiah.” His drawing of the capital shows the bead and reel 
and the cable ornaments below the bell and the cable moulding 
on its neck. The abacus is decorated with rosettes, honeysuckles * 
and Avattha leaves etc. with a band of bead and reel at its lower 
edge, The elephant above is vigorous in execution, The trunk and the - 
tail are missing, The former may have been wound up into a knot 


1 A. 5S. R., vol, I,-p. 375, pl. XLVI. 
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between the tusks as in the drawing above the Khalsi inscription, 
The body is treated in soft autlines. Details as the veins of the ear 
flap, the folds of the neck, the toes and the charming creases abave 
the feet have engaged attention. The flesh js spongy in feeling and 
its transitions are subtle. 
The stone between the body of the animal and the abacus has not 
been removed. This was because the Mauryan artist did not risk 
totally round images and his Sculptures are partly in relief and partly 
in the round—a m ngling of the two Processes.. The mass of unneces. 
Sary material is in this case carved into the semblance of rocks which 
in their shadows relieve the plain surface of the elephant’s body, 
The bell is steep in outline anc the curve of the convex portion 
iS somewhat accentuated, The lower or Concave portion is not however 
| well brought out as it is in the Sarnath capital. The transition from 
the bell to the abacus is abrupt as in the Nandangarh capital, 
The bull capital of Rampurva (fig, 2) agrees with the foregoing 
in that the breadth of its bell is greater than its height and it has a 
rope moulding intermediate hetween the bell and the abacus, ‘The 
mouldings below it are however plain, unlike the Basarh, Nandangarh 
and Sankissa capitals, The foncave or lower portion of the bell is 
as pronounced as the convex "Upper part. The transition from the 
bell to the abacus is harsh as in the preceding specimens, On the 





and honeysuckles, ete. The humped bull, which has lost its horns, 
right ear and dewlap, is Stationary and of vigorous. limbs and out- 
line. Details are not wanting and the skin has a firm look. ! The 
head is not as distinct from the massive neck as it should be and is held 
in an unnatural manner. In executing fhe head and the neck the 
sculptor has shown his bold Workmanship but betrayed his ignotance 


“The Sanchi- Capital has its bell partially reéstoted in plaster 
of Paris with the help of a number of fragments which preserve the 
shape of the original in the restoration, The breadth js not promi- 
nent, and the height has increased, [tis no longer the same heavy 
and Massive drum as at Basarh and Rampurva and the change from 
Susa can be noticed at a glance, 

The lower mouldings would seem to have been plain. The tran- 
sition from the bell to the abacus is smoothed over by the addition 
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of a fillet band over the cable necking. “The abacus is ornamented 
with four honeysuckle designs separated one from the other by 
beautifully sculptured geese in pairs confronting each other with 
lowered heads,*" : 

Crowning the abacus is a group of four semi-lions united back to 
back, with strenuous muscles, powerful claws and swelling breasts cover- 
ed with «schematic curls. The heads are more or less injured. 
The design recalls to mind the drawing of a pillar in an Egyptian 
tomb, which is surmounted by a circular capital,* showing in the 
profile the heads of three lions, The lower parts of the figures do 
not appear and only the lion in the centre has a protruding tongue 
like the Mauryan lions, Schematic curls appear on the necks. Above 
the lions is an oblong abacus on which beams or lintels may have 
rested. Diodorus” preserves a tradition that “the famous palaces 
of Persepolis, Susa and Media were built after the artistic wealth of 
temples from the sack of Egypt had been conveyed to Asia along with 
Egyptian artificers,’ The design may have existed in some perish- 
able material in Persia and thence carried to India, although there 
is every possibility of an independent invention by a gifted artist. 

The Sanchi lions are at their base entirely contained within the 
abacus and there is no unseemly projection as in the Nandangarh 
capital, The lines are not confined to a single profile as in the San- 
kissa and the Rampurva (bull) capitals, nor is there a traingular «kyline 
unpleasant to the eye as in the capitals crowned by lions seated on 
their haunches. The lines have free play along the bodies of the animals 
and the profiles are symmetrical in outline. 

The flow of line is thus maintained along the whole A aa 
the bell which is light in feeling and fluent in curves, the abacus which 
is no longer the pedestal to the lion sculpture above but an organic 
whole with the bell because of the two mouldings which are inter- 
mediary,—maintained right up to the top of the crowning lions, It 
swells up and sweeps down, being made rhythmic by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of the forms, The only detracting feature 
is the cable necking which contrasts the vertical lines of the bell by 
its own spirals. . 2 | | 


tr Sanchi Museum Cat., p. 19. 
2 History of Art in Persia, Perrot anid Chipiez, fig. 43. p, 112. 
3 Ibid. p. 113. | , 
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The Sarnath capital (fig. 3) is of the same type as the Sanchi 

one. The lower mouldings are plain. The bell is light in feeling 
and elegantly carved, the breadth is not oppressive in proportion to 
the height, The rope moulding above is replaced by a bold torus. 
There is the plain fillet as in the Sanchi capital. The abacus is 
rather prominent being 1’ 14" high, the total height being 7ft. This 
may have been due to the necessary insertion of the four symbolic 
wheels at the cardinal points, The: manes of the lions are rendered 
in curls, rich in volume but still schematic. 
‘The outline of the profile of the Sanchi capital has an outward 
swell round about the abacus in the middle, In the Sarnath specimen 
this swell is made boldly accentuated and with the high abacus, the 
Claws of the lions above and the undecorated mouldings seems to 
enclose an elliptical form. 

At the same time the artist of the Sarnath capital has achieved 
this rythm of line, he has Jost sight of other aesthetic considerations. 
The Sanchi bell with its mouldings and narrow abacus: is, like the 
Susa base with its torus, one organic whole and the same cannot 
be said of the Sarnath bell, although the transition to the abacus is 
fot harsh. The abacus itself is unduly high and seems about to. crush 
the light and elegant bell with all its super-imposing weight. 
~ The lion capital of Rampurva (fic. 4) is one of the finest products 
of Mauryan art. Its bell is. of greater breadth than height, but’ this 
seems to have been due to the desire to contain the whole figure 
Within the abacus, At any rate the joints of the hind legs and the 
rump are not jutting out as in the Nandangarh capital and the line 
is continued from the aba cus directly along the rounded rump, The 
bell is elegant with the curves of its outline well brought out and 
the mouldings which are, like those of the Sarnath capital, undecorated. 
The narrow abacus ornamented with geese is with the fillet and the 
torus, areal beauty and in fact seems, as it were, to grow out of 
the bell like the thalamus of a lotus, 

The manes of the lion are in schematic curls which lead the eve 
along pleasant zig-zags. Some of the curls radiating beautifully 
from the head form a frame round it, The animal is beautifully 
modelled, the taut muscles and swelling veins standing out boldly, 

The divergences of form between the capitals could be hardly 
due to the fancies of the individual artist. On the other hand they 
56€M to indicate how the art has groped through them to arrive at self- 
expression, The capitals of the Rumin Dei and Allahabad columns 
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have broad fillets at their base which are clearly a development of 
the fillet below the petals of the Susa base. The Basarh capital with 
its broad and heavy drum, sloping outline, square abacus—a form 
ill suited to the circular bell—and crude lion, is unquestionably a 
transitional work, belonging to a phase of the art when the form of 
of the capital was not successfully evolved. The Nandangarh and 
Sankissa capitals are allied to this by the decorated mouldings above 
and below the bell, which in all of them is broader than it is high, 
[ts outline however is more emphasized and the circular abacus is a 
departure from Basarh. The abruptness of transition between the 
abacus and the bell in the Nandangarh, Sankissa and Rampurva 
(ball) capitals create the impression of the former being the pedestal 
of the animal above, in spite of its round form, The bull capital of 
Rampurva in its cable necking, the proportions of the drum and the 
crudeness in the neck of the animal itself would seem to be allied 
to the Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals, but the powerful curvation 
of its outline, and the plain-ness of the lower mouldings link it with. 
the Sanchi, Sarnath and Rampurva lion capitals. Evidently the 
decorated mouldings of the Basarh, Nandangarh and Sankissa capitals 
were felt to be overloaded and detracting from the beauty of 
the bell and given up for simpler and less obtrusive ones. The 
Sanchi capital is allied with the foregoing by its rope necking, but the 
fillet above it, the lighter form of the bell, well defined in the curves 
of the outline, the smooth transition to the abacus and the flow of 
line along the entire sculpture make it later than the Rampurva (bull) 
capital. In the Sarnath specimen the linear quality is more develop- 4 
ed than at Sanchiand thep Jain torus has taken the place of the | 
cable necking. The lion capitals of Sarnath and Rampurva tay 
not be much removed from each other because of the agreement of 
the mouldings, That the breadth of the bell of the latter is greater 
than its height may be due to the need of including the crowning | 
figure within the abacus. | : 

These capitals, therefore, may be said to mark one ascending scale 
of artistic achievement, although the chronology Cannot be strongly 
insisted upon without some striking divergence of form. The feeling for 
form and the eye for line seem to improve step by step. The tendency 
of linear rhythm can be felt from the beginning and in view of the 
same quality of later Indian sculptures may be recognized—not 
improbably—as the impress of the Indian genitis on Mauryari 
art. 

1, H. Q,, SEPTEMBER, 1927 15 
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ihe Auman figure in Mauryan art 


The human figure in Mauryan art was represented with equal 
boldness if less skill than the animal sculptures, Only a few specimens 
have been discovered. All of these are characterized by the usual 
brilliant polish. Two are inscribed, but their decipherment has been 
the cause of a wild controversy among scholars, Patna and Sarnath 
two loca *s which have yielded human sculptures. 
nentary head from Sarnath is remarkable for its 
‘Massiveness, its bold execution and hard chiselling. The face 
is entirely broken off and the back of the skull with part of the fore- 
head is all that remains of the head. The latter is framed by a num- 
ber of conventional spiral curls, Western Asiatic in form. A floral 
wreath of a pattern common in Suiga art appears above the curls 
and there is a crenelated crown of Persian design, Some folds of 
drapery are seen on the neck, The eyebrow is sharply cut and the 
remaining corner would seem to indicate that the eyes had been 
wide open, The ear is naturalistic. The back of the head is boldly 
shaped and with the short neck from which it is scarcely differentiated 
gives an impression of strength. The face would appear to have been 
held up in a slanting attitude; so that the distance from the nape 
to the chin must have been awkward and affected the shape of the 
neck. Animal sculptures as the bull on the Rampurva capital would 
seem to demonstrate how the Mauryan sculptor, though sometimes 
cking in understanding of form, was always a bold carver of stone. 












- The Sarnath head would be another éxample of this. 


A Patna statue—the one with its head intact—treveals in places 
—particularly the face—a hesitation in execution which may be due 
to the decadence that seems to have affected Mauryan art in its later 
Stages. The figure stands in a perpendicular attitude with its right 
leg slightly in advance of the left There must have been an oblong 
pedestal on which the feet had been resting flat. The left arm, of 
which the fore part is missing, was bent at right angles and held close 
to the side. The right hand is broken off from the shoulder, but 
existing traces show that it was held in the same attitude as in 
the other statue from the same place, ) 
| The upper body is nude except for the “uttariya” or upper scarf 
which lies across the chest and comes down to the feet from behind 
the left shoulder, It is for the most part gathered in a broad mass 
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which expands towards the right hip. The lower garment is made : 
fast to the body by means of a sash, the knot and tasselled ends of 
which appear about the male organ. It ts draped round the body and se 
its right end is drawn up at the front. A peculiar feature of this gar- 

ment is the absence of the “kaccha” or the end of the scarf tucked up 

at the back, The folds which are somewhat ornamental are represent- % 
ed by a broad band in the middle with two narrow borders, But 
as they are not sculptured in high relief and as the drapery is 
sitbsidiary to the figure and follows the configuration of the limbs 
the decorative tendency is effectively modified, 

On the chest is a torque decorated with rosettes with the tassels 
of its ends hanging in a -knot behind the shoulders. The left hand _ 
has a spiral armlet. There is a pendant on the left ear. The "=~ 
coiffre is represented in mass remaining plain over the crown and” 
indicated at the back by the simplest hair lines. The mode of re 
presenting hair, therefore is different at Sarnath and Patna, . — i - 

The massiveness of the limbs and lack of movement gives the — 
figure a distinguished look, The artist has represented an obese - 
type, its power being simply of mass in bold execution and a dignified : of 
attitude. 

The back of the head is better formed than in the Sarnath frag- 
ment, the neck being distinct from the skull. The fleshy face has 
its salient features as the lips and nose worn away—all the same 
it is very crudely conceived, The forehead is narrow and crescent 
shaped. The eyebrows are raised in the middle. The eyes are wide 
open with heavy eyelids and long slits. The neck does not happen 
to be as distinct at the front as at the back and ts absurdly perched = 
on the shoulder. oot SS 

The statue is plurifacial but the different aspects are not skilfu yo 
harmonized, The transition between the profile and) the back. is 
abrupt and not successfully rounded off, The movement of the right 
leg is not perceptible at the front and the front view of the neck 
is not in agreement with that of the back. 
~ Another statue from Patna is seen in fig. 5. Its head 
and forearms: missing, but the lower portion including the 
pedestal is intact. A chausy rests on the right shoulder, its handle 
was obviously grasped in the hand.. The bust is powerfully shaped 
but generalized in modelling. A massive garland lies on the chest. 
The right lez is slightly advanced but this can be discerned only 
in the back view, The feet are clumsily modelled. 
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The arrangement of drapery is the same as in the other statue. 


It is not a flowing robe, but clings close to the form. It is not of a 
= decorative character as in’ Gandhara. Accordingly, we do not have 

the gracefully sweeping scarf, the charming frills, the folds which 

can be elegant sometimes—and all the magnificence of Gandhara. 

Tt falls to the Bround heavily, revealing the feet at the 

front and in its simplicity adds to the repose and dignity of the 
.. figure, 





_ the Pirkham statue is another sculpture that is dated by 
_ Sir John Marshall in the Mauryan period. The great divergence 
etween this image and the Sarnath capital, he explains by ‘attri- 
— _—-buting this to indigenous craftsmen of the Mauryan period, while 






e———the other is evidently the work of a Hellenistic artist, The figure - 


is. perpendicular but weighted only on the right leg, The left 
knee is raised forward though the foot rests leveloan the pedestal, 
The left hand came down on the thigh. The right: hand is missing 
and its exact attitude is doubtful, 

There are enormous pendants from the ears hanging down ta 
the shoulders. Below the neck is a torque and necklace, the fringed 
ends of which appear behind the shoulders. 

The upper garment is tiea like a band below the chest with its 
end hanging on the left side, The lower scarf is made fast by a 
sash, the ends of which appear between the legs, 

The lower garment has its train hanging at the back- without. the 
faccha as in the Patna statues. At the front, it is drawn upwards, 
Between the legs are the lippets characteristic of the drapery of 
suiga figures, Some of the frills are arranged over the right thigh— 
a feature that can be recognized on a figure in the Mahdbodhi rai, 
The folds except in the lappets which serve an oriamental purpose 
are indicated by the barest scratch marks, 

The feet are more shapely than in the Patna statue. In the 
form of the legs in particular, the sculptor essays at truth to nature, 
In the frontal] aspect the drapery is pressed deeply against the limbs 
and thoroughly reveals their form. The same attempt is recognized 
in the Patna statues, but the conception of drapery there is different, 
the forms for the most part being only slightly revealed. This, there- 
fore, is an anticipation of the same feature in later Indian sculpture, 
The male organ is not indicated. This again reminds us of the figures: 


r Cc, HI. Vol, lL, p- 622. 
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on the Bharhut rails, The sash which keeps the lower garment in 
its place seems to cut through the abdomen. The neck shows 
the same crudeness as in the Patna statues, The head is not 
even rounded and there is little or no modelling in the face, The 
back of the skull is flat and thus distinct from the shoulder. The 
latter is much more accentuated in curve than in the Patna statues, 
while the spinal channel is deeper, The hips are flat and sharp in 
outline and make a near approach to the Mathura statues of Dhikgu 
Bala set up in the reign of Kaniska, in this respect, The 
lower garment completely hides the back view of the forms, The 
transition from one aspect to another is more sharp than in the 
Patna statues, | 

Thus the abdomen,the neck and the head of this figure are primitive 
features. The train of the lower garment at the back, the swelling 
curve of the shoulders as well as the attempt at plurifaciality recall the 
_ conwentions and the technique of Mauryan art. The absence of the 
male organ, the revelation of the forms by the drapery pressing 
close against the limbs and the lappets between the Iegs are akin to 
Sudga traditions. The raised knee and the easy posture would seem 
to point in the same direction although the execution recalls the bold- 
ness of Mauryan art. For, in Suiga figures the raised knee is indicated 
by a lateral extention. The absence of modelling at the back 1s 
characteristic of later Indian statuary. 

The image therefore, would appear to belong to the transition 
between Mauryan and Sutiga art, to a period when the traditions 
of Mauryan workmanship were weakening and Suiga art—the spon- 
taneous art of the people —was appearing on the horizon. 

Didargunj in Patna has yielded a highly polished female statue 
(fig. 6) characterized by the brilliant Mauryan polish. It is 5° 235° 
high and stands on a pedestal 1'6%4"x 1" 8° sq. its attitude is simple 
and perpendicular and there is no attempt at the eeper like movement 
characteristic of the medieval female figure, In the back view the right 
leg appears to be slightly advanced, but. in the frontal aspect both 
the feet appear weighted. This is because the sculptor could not unify 
the different aspects of the statue. The upper body seems to have a 
stoop to the front, This stoop may have been due to the weight of the 
breasts, ‘This isenjoyably graceful in Gupta figures. The Mauryan 
sculptor would seem to have been incapable of representing such a 
delicate movement and has stibjected to it the whole body from the 
hips upward. The right hand which is held a little apart from the 








. 
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body is bent upwards at the elbow and holds the chaury resting on 
the shoulder, The left hand is mis sing and probably came down in a 
graceful curve on the hip, 

The figure displays an enormity of ornaments characteristic of 
the taste of feminine India to this day. There are huge anklets 
on the feet and profuse bangles on the only remaning arm. A #efig 
Surrounds the hips, A short neclace of beads encircles the neck while 
a double-stranded one hangs gracefully—“‘pendulously,” between 
the breasts. Massive | endents—of a patterm which Beharee 
fashion has not : discarded—decorate the earlobes, “The head 
itself,” writes Dr. Spooner, “is wreathed with ropes of beads or 





pearls Caught up to a point in front, above a large and prominent oval 
disc of some kind placed centrally over the forehead and thence led 


backwards in a double line along the parting to find fastening beneath 
the luxuriant tresses of the coiffre behind2"! 

The lower garmént js Wrapped round the waist, the ends being 
drawn up between the legs at the front. The train falls to the ground 
as in the two male statues. “The drapery clings close to the figure, but 

‘reveals more of the forms in the front than in the back, The folds 
are of the same character as in the male statues, but executed in 
better taste. At the back they follow the lower curvation of the hips 
and in front converge to the mount of Venus which is hidden from 
view by a sash hanging from the fafie/, [yn this respect the figure cony- 
trasts with the early sculptures of Sanchi, of Udaigiri in. Orisea 

the Kudan figures of Mathura./ The nsttaria is confined to the bacie, 
with its rightend falling to the Fround, obviously because the sculptor 
intended to show off the frontal aspect, 

The lower part of the figure is stiff and archaic in the front view. 
‘The torso. tapers to the feet evidently to emphasize the breadth of the 
hips, The relieving feature of the statue is its upper half. The full 
breasts, the slim waist and the broad hips are as the Indian sculptar 
loved to represent. In the profile the breasts are seen hanging by their 
Weight and the curvation of the hips is beautiful, ‘Tn all this the artist 
has introduced a naturalism which adds to the gracefulness of the figure, 
The channelling of the Spine, the creases of the neck, the charming knot 
of hair at the back, the folds of the waist and that below the navel show 
him at his best. The transition from One aspect to another isnot abrupt 
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but rounded off, The features have the sponginess of flesh and are soft 
in contour, 

The face is oval with the chin well brought out in the profile, with 
flanking ears with their lobes distended by the pendants, full cheeks 
narrow forehead and small mouth, The tip of the nose is damaged, 
The eyebrows rise directly from the lines of the bridge and are some- 
what arched, The eyes have narrow and long slits with half open 
lids, but the pupils are not characterized. There are circular hollows 
round the eyed and the mouth. The face wears an expression of 
archaic rigidness. | 

The female sculpture. of Besnagar has been attributed ” by 
the late Dr. Vincent Smith to the reign of Aégoka, ‘on account 
of the style and costume."! It is howeyer totally discrepant from 
the Didargunj image, except in the-attempt at plurifaciality and the 
perpendicular attitude. iat 

The figure is 6’ 7” high and stands on an oblong pedestal which 
has been partly broken off at the front. There is no attempt at 
advancing the right leg. i 

There are pendants on the ears ard massive necklaces which 
dishgure the chest. On the hips are the usual éefais, The waist 
cloth is heavy and rude in execution and comes down below the knees, 
There is no train falling to the ground as in the Patna statues, There 
is nothing here to match the delightful folding of the drapery of 
' the Didargunj image, The lappets between the legs at the front 
hint at Suiga influences having been at work and there is slight 
attempt to reveal the shape of the hips in the back view. The . 
veiled coiffre and the disc like shape of the face remind of the figures on 
the Bharhut rails, Looked at from the front, the neck is almost charm- 
ing, but the same bold execution of the back has been shirked by 
means of the massive coifire, The chest is deep and the breasts fuller 
and rounder than in the Didargunj image and perhaps exaggerated. 
in the Waist which is slim the same amount of detail is lacking. The 
hips are broad. “Although the lower part of the figure is more rudely 
shaped, still it has less rigidity than in the Didargunj image. This 
is because there is variation of line mear the knees, emphasized by 
the attempt at drawing out the lower edge of the waist cloth near 
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the calves of the legs and becatise the feet are planted in a more 
natural attitude, The transition from the back to the sides is left 

The Besnagar statue, therefore, would seem to belong to the same 
period of transition between the Mauryan and the Sunga art as the 
statue of Parkham. 

Our knowledge of Mauryan human sculpture, therefore would be . 
limited to the Sarnath. head and the cet ane Raber Sarnath 
) yielded another boldly carved stone head not polished— | 
crudeness of neck and wide open eyes—ol a dilfercbhctoyyle rom the 
heated ‘of the two Patna sculptures, The lower strata of Sarnath 
remain to beexplored over a considerable area and will no doubt 
yield very interesting remains, in view of fact that the Sarnath 
sculptures differ in respect of form from the Patna statuary. 
Coty solic massive head, also unpolished has been discovered - 

mong the remains of the Persepolitan hall at Kumrahr (Site No. [), 
which has a natrow forehead framed by rude curls, slanting eye- 
brows of the type of the male statue of Patna, though bolder in execu- 
tion, open eyes with long and narrow slits as the Didargunj 
image and circular hollows about the eyes and the mouth as in both 
of them, Evidently the head is late Mauryan. 

The discovery of these three Patna sculptures was purely acci- 
dental and systematic excavation will no doubt bring to light many 
more. In the present state of our knowledge, the following - may be 
regarded as characteristic of Mauryan statuary. 

1. Peculiarities of form :—Misformed neck. Concentration of 
attention to the upper half of the figure, the lower half remaing stiff. 
Fleshy face, Eyes wide open with long and narrow slits, without 
pupils. Hollows rou nd the eyes and mouth. Drapery falling to the 
ground at the back, rendered in folds with broad band in the middle 
with two narrow borders. | 

2, Peculiarities of pose -—Simple perpendicular attitude, Right leg 
slightly put forward—perceptible only from the back. 

3. Plurifaciality which is more or less crude owing to the sharp 
ness of transition from one aspect to another. Conformity wanting 
between the different aspects. 

4. <A feeling of power and repose. 
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Sara or 
Buddhist Philosophy of Birth and Death 


That birth precedes death, and death, on the other hand, precedes 
birth, is one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. The constant 
succession of birth and death in connection with each. individual life- 
flux constitutes what is technically known a5 Samsara (together- 
wandering) Several renderings are given of this enigmatic formula 
of Buddhist thought. One of the least correct as regards the wording, 
* and the most misleading as regards the meaning, ts “Metempsychosis,” 
which in reality implies a transmigration of something or, to be more 
precise, an fwimortal soul, The Vedantists will perhaps readily agree 
with this translation, as it only confirms the teachings of Upanigads, 
which say “just as the worm from leaf to leaf, even so goes the Atman, 
the self, from existence.” 

Buddhists, on the contrary, strongly object to such a rendering 
for, according to Buddhist philosophy, there is no goer but a mere 
going, no deer but a mere doting, Since there is no proper English 
equivalent that fully conveys the meaning of the Pali terms, it is 
preferable in every way to retain the original, and so avoid all mis- 
conceptions, i olan 

What, then, is the absolute beginning of Samsara or, to put it in 
other words, what is the primal origin. of life? This is a question 
which perplexes many a profound thinker. The e: pected answer 
has not yet been obtained, despite the fact that it has received the 
attention of all thinking men and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it never will be. | 

The Indian Rsis who are venerated for their colossal intellect 
have expended an enormous amount of labour and energy in order to 
comprehend this riddle of life. Deluded by the web of illusion, they 
‘have deduced all their so-called facts from the unwarranted thesis 
of an imaginary “self,” and have concluded that life has for its origin 
the mystical Paramitman. 

Christianity also professes to give an explanation, Citing the 
analogy of the clock, it attempts to trace everything to the fat of an 
Almighty God. With due deference to the teachings of Christ, suffice 
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it merely to state in the words of Schopenhauer that "the birth of 
an animal as arising out of nothing, and accordingly, its death as 
an absolute annihilation, whilst man who has also originated out of 
nothing has yet an individual existence, is really something against 
which the healthy mind revolts, and which it must regard as absurd.” 
Unfettered by any religious belief, freed from all dogmatic asser- 
tions, but solely relying on comingn Pe modern science steps in and 
endeavo 3 to tackle the p b ah la tae Nessa accurate investigations 
nd ingenuity. In spite of her systematixed knowledge she may 
rly be compares (ea a: Giid wiakinig ees yt observations in natural 
story, _ Nevertheless we gladly welcome her Shen wad tiidietor-ahe 
aaithes chatms to'be perfect, nor does she deem it a sacrilege ‘if one 













has the audacity to contradict her views. To an age, or rather to: 


people who strongly believe in the creation of an omnipotent God, the 
scientific theories that life has had a beginning in the infinite past and 
that man is evolved from the ground ape, are indeed very valuable 
substitutes. 

Buddhism interposes and pertinently says “withoué beginning and 
end ts Samsira. A beginning of beiags, encompassed by mescierce, who, 
fettered by the thirst for life, pass on to ever new births, verily is not 
to be percéived.” It seems further to address the enthusiastic seekers 
after truth and say: Young friends, worry not in vain, seeking for 
a beginning in a beginningless past. If life is an sd@enéety, it must 
necessarily have a primal origin. arts strictly speaking, is a flux 
or force like electricity or gravitation, and, as such it necessitates 
a beginningless past. Whether you are descended from an arboreal 
or a ground ape, created by God or Brahman, birth, death and suffering 
are inevitable. Seek therefore the cause of his ‘faring on’ that con- 
- cerns all humanity, and utilise every ounce of your valuable energy 
to transmute this lifestream to the unchangeable, unconditioned state, 
the Nibbana. 

To a materialist who loves to speculate for the mere sake of argu- 
ment these words will, of course, be of no avail. Well, it makes 
no great difference to Buddhism. The word of Buddha is intended 
only for those sorrow-afflicted brethren to whom the Dhamma has 
become a necessity. “The Dhamma is like some painful cure which 
no rational person would undergo on its own account but because neces 
nity Sompels.” 

. dlingly, im the search after the cause of birth and death 
Buddhish: takes for its starting point the defmy as he is, here and now, 
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and traces back the causes of his conditioned existence, From the 
Buddhist point of view all men and animals are composed of inter- 


related mind and matter (Nama and Rapa), which constantly change 


with lightning rapidity, not remaining for even two consecutive 
moments the same, -Though all are identical inasmuch as they pos- 
sess the two common factors mind and matter, yet they are all so 
varied that, leaving animals aside, even amongst mankind no two 
persons are found to be alike in any respect, each person having his 
particular traits of character. ‘i 

One might say that the variation is due to heredity and enviornment, 
No doubt they are partly instrumental: but surely they cannot be 
solely responsible for the subtle distinctions that exist between indi- 
viduals, Otherwise we fail to understand why ¥" 
alike, sharing equal privileges. of up-bring ng, n temperament 
ally, intellectually, and morally totally ditterent. Tracing back the 
individual, therefore, ta the feetus in the womb to see where lies the 
cause, we discovered two other common factors. the sperm-cell and 
the ovum-cell, Now a question ‘might arise as to whether these two 
are the only materials for the production of the foctus. We must 
perforce answer the question in the negative. For we cannot coni- 
prehend why precisely “he” should spring from the particular sperm 
and ovum-cell in question and not another, since one has equal claims 
to the other. Buddhism makes the matter clear by attributing this 
appropriation of cell-matter to the existence of a third elemané, “By 
the conjunction of three things, O'Bhikkus,"” runs a passage in the 
Mahatapha Sankhaya Suttanta (No. 38) of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
“does the formation of a germ of life come about, If mother and 
father Come together, but it is not the mother's proper period, and 
the ‘exciting impulse’ (gandhabbo) does not present itself, a germ 
of life is not planted, If mother and father come together, and: it 
is the mother’s proper period, and the ‘exciting impulse’ alsa presents 
itself, then a germ of life is there planted” -This newly d areri 
element is, in the words of Abhidhamma, termed -Patisandhi-vifiiana 
(linking-consciousness), as 

We have now found out the first term of life's progression, but 
our limited knowledge does sot-help us to proceed further and deter. 
mine the cause of this ‘exciting impulse.’ The Buddha, however, 
developing a supernormal sense, so as to penetrate into realms beyond 
_ the reach of normal sense, comprehended also the root of this third 
element, He tells that the coming-into-being of the linking cons 
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ciousness is dependent upon the passing away of another consciousness 
in a past birth, and that the process of arising and passing away 15 
the result of an all-ruling powerful force known as Kamma. One 
might call for proofs. It must frankly be admitted that this proof 
cannot be furnished by an experiment upon the lecture table. Whether 
we believe ina past existence or not, it forms the only reasonable 
hypothesis which bridges certain gaps in human knowledge concern- 
ing facts of every day life. Our reason tells us thet this idea of past 
‘birth and Kamma alone can explain the degive of differences that 
experience, are able to portray with marvellous exactitude the most 
diverse type of human character, scenes, and so forth, of which they 
could have no actual knowledge, why the work of the genius invariably 
transcends his experience, the existence of infant precocity, the vast 
diversity in mind and morals, in brain and physique, in conditions, 
circumstances, and environments observable throughout the world, 
and so forth, 

There is yet a further cause besides Kamma, continues the Buddha. 
Not knowing the four realities (Saccani), allured to lite by the wholly 
lusory inclination to sensual pleasures, one does good and evil, which 
constitute what is known as Kamma-energy that materialises in 
multifarious phenomena, Unknowningness (Avijj@) is therefore the 
cause of birth and death; and its transmutation into knowingness or 
Vijja is consequently their cessation, The result of this Vibhajja 
method of analysis is summed up in the Paticcasamuppada, The 
Patthina succinctly expresses the same in the following words, In 
virtue of unknowingness (Avijja), Craving (Tanha), Activities (Sai- 
khara) Attachment (Upadana), and Volition (Cetand), arise Rebirth- 
Consciousness (Patisandhi-vififana), Mind and Matter (Nama, Riipa), 
Six Senses, (Salayatana), Contact (Phassa), and Sensation (Vedana), 

The first set of five causes produces the second sect of effects, which, 
in their turn, play the part of cause to bring about the former five. 
Thus the process of cause and effect continues ad injiniine, The 
beginning of the process cannot be determined, nor the end either 
if the life flux is encompassed by nesicence, But when this nescience 
is turned into knowledge, and the life-flux diverted into Nibbana- 
Dhatu, so to say, then the end of process ot Samsara comes 
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«Brief y expounding the cause of Samsara set forth in these enigmatic 
formulas of thought, and dealing with the not less interesting problem 
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of life's last episode, we find Buddhism assigning death to one of the 
following four causes :— 

(1) The exhaustion of the force of Reproduction (Janaka-Kamma) 

that gives rise to the birth in question (Kammakkhaya). The Bud- 
dhist belief is that, as a rule, the thought, volition, or desire, which is 
extremely strong during life-time, becomes predominant at the point 
of death and conditions the subsequent birth. In this last thought- 
moment is present a special potential force which may be either weak 
or strong. When the potential energy of this Reproductive Kamma 
is exhausted, the organic activities of the material form in which is 
corporealised the life-force, cease even before the approach of old 
are, 
(2) The expiration of the life term (Ayukkhaya), What are 
commonly understood to be natural deaths due to old age, may 
be called under this category. There are various planes of existence 
according to Ruddhism and to each plane is assigned a definite age 
limit. Irrespective of the Kamma force that has yet to run one must 
however succumb to death when the maximum ave limit is reached. 
It may also be said, if the force is extremely powerful the Kamma- 
energy rématerialises itself in the same plane or even in some higher 
realm as in the case of Devas. : 

(3) The combination of both Kamma and Ayu (Ubhayakkhaya). 

(4) The action of a stronger arresting Kamma (Upacchedaka} 
that suddenly cuts off the Reproductive Kamma before the expiry 
of the life-term, A more powerful opposing force can check the flying 


arrow and bring it down to the ground. Just in the same way a very 


powerful Kammic force is capable of nullifying the potential energy of 
the last thought-moment and destroy the psychic life of the being. The 
death of Devadatta, the Buddha's cousin was due to an Upacchedaka- 
Kamma. The premature death of the Crown Prince of Russia may 
also be instanced as an example of this class. é 

The first three types of death are collectively called Kala-marana 
(timely death), and the last is known as akaila-marana (untimely 
death). 

Explaining the cause of death in the foreging manner, Buddhism 
tells us that there are also four modes of birth, viz:-—Egg-born crea- 
tures (andaja), womb-born creatures (jalabuja), moisture-born-creatures 
(samsedaja), and creatures having a spontaneous birth (opapatika), 
This broad classification embraces the entire range of beings that possess 
life, | 
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Birds and reptiles that are born of eggs belong to the first division. 
‘The womb-born creatures comprise all human beings, some Devas 
inhabiting the earth, and those animals that take their conception in 
the mother’s womb, 
Those that take moisture as material for their growth, such as 
equitoes, are grouped in the third class. 
. ~ Creatures. having a- spontaneous birth are generally invisible te 
aby, cabal spe ‘They are. said to be born with a form as if of fifteen 
xteen years of age appearing suddenly, independently of parest. 
x¢ they do. not pass through the embryonic period which antes 














pees of the memories of past, ‘they oare: capable © 


recollecting their past births. ‘Passing thence he was born as a oo. 


“and glanced into the past to see what good act conditioned him to be 


born thus,’ are passages which often recur in the Suttantas, Brahmans, 
Devas of heavenly realms, Petas, and the miserable ones who are eub- 
jected ta torments and suffering in the wicked states (Nirayas) belong 
to this last division, 

It must be mentioned here, before we come to deal with the actual 
process of re-birth, that Darwin’s theory of evolution finds no place 
in Buddhism, Buddhists do not believe in a succession of physical 
forms, The new physical vehicle is not the successor of the past, 
though it must be admitted that the coming-inte-being of the present 
is conditioned by the- passing away of the past, The multifarious 
forms are merely the manifestation of Kamma-force, “Unseen it 
passes whithersoever the conditions appropriate to its visible mant- 
festation are present here showing itslf as a tiny gnat or worm, there 
making its presence known in the dazzling magnificence of a Deva or 
an Archangel's existence. When one mode of its manifestation ceases 
it merely passes on, and where suitable circumstances offer, reveals 
itself afresh in another mode or form,” 

It ig common to say after witnessing an outbreak of passion oF 
sensuality in a person whom we deemed characterised by a high moral 
standard, “how could he have committed such am act, or followed 
such a course of conduct? It was not the least like him, It was 
not the least like what he appeared to others, and probably to him- 


self.” What did it denote? It denoted, Buddhists say, a part at 


any rate of what he really was, a hidden but true aspect of his actual 
sell, Or, in other w ords, his Kammic tendencies. 

- Dormant but undestroyed and with an ever-present possibility 
of rising again there lie in us all according to Buddhism five natures 
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viz, Divine (Dibba), human (Manusika), brutal (Tixacchina) ghostly 
(Peta) and hellish (Nerayika). These natures, however civilised we 
may be, may rise in disconcerting strength at unexpected moments 
s0 long as we are worldlings {Puthujjana).. We live for one thought- 
moment just as the wheel rests on the ground at one point, and are 
always in the present. The present is constantly slipping inte the 
itrevocable past. Now we sow the seed of the future, Now, even 
now, we are creating the hells that we shall be hurled into. Now, 
even now, we are building the heavens that comfortably accommodate 
us. Whatwe shall become is determined by this present thonght- 
moment. In just the same way according to Buddhist philosophy 
the impending birth is determined by the immediately preceding 
thought, which is generally the thonght volition, or desire that was 
extremely strong during our life-time, Therein, therefore, lies the 
possibility for the Kamma force that manifested in the forms of a 
human being to remanifest itself in the shape of a brute, ghost, deva 
or a human being, or, in other words, for a Kammic descent in one 
bound in the so-called evolutionary scale of forms. 

As there is possibility fora Kammic descent so there is pH the 
possibility for the contrary—a Kammic ascent. When the animal is 
to die, for instance, it will experience a moral consciousness that 
will ripen into'a human birth. This last thought-moment does not 
wholly depend on any action or thought of the animal, for generally 
it is dull and incapable of morality. It depends.on some ancient good 
deed it has done in the round of existence, and, which for a long. time 
has been prevented from producing its result. In its last moment 
the animal therefore cherishes idea, desires or images which will cause 
a homan birth. ,/ 

Poussin, a French writer, illustrates this fact well. by the ries af 
heredity. A man may be like his grandfather but not like his: father; 
The germs of a disease have been introduced into the organism af 
an ancestor; for some generation they remain dormant; they suddenly 
manifest themselves in actual disease. So intricate is the living com- 
plex, so mysterious the law of heredity, a Westerner says, So intricate 
is the law of Kamma, so mysterious is the effect of Kamma, Buddhists 








would say. 
And now, to come to the most interesting and extremely subtle 
point of our subject;— 


Suppose a person is about todie. From the seventeenth thought- 
moment reckoned backward from the point of death no renewed 
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physical functioning recurs. Material qualities born of Kamma (Kam- 
maja Ripa) arise no more, but those to which came into being before 
the static phase of that thought-moment persists till the time of the 
dying thought and then cease, 

This critical stage may be compared to the flickering of a lamp 

just before it is extinguished. 
To this dying man is presented Kamma, Kamma-nimitta, or Gati- 
mitta, By Kamma_ here is meant some action of his whether good 
or tad. It om ade weighty action (garuaka Kamma) such as Samadhi 
established ntedness of the mind) or Parricide, and so forth, 
‘Pikes aré so powerfil tat they. totally eclipse all others and appear 
very vividly before the mind's eye. If experience has afforded nothing 
weighty, he may take for his object of thought a Kamma immediately 
before death (Asanna Kamma), It would not be far wrong to say that 
most of the soldiers who die fighting would be having a death-proxi- 
mate Kamma, such as the killing of their fellowmen. Consequently 
their rebirth can in 10 way be desirable. In the abesence of an Asanna 
K.amma a habitual meritorious or demeritorious act (Acinpa Kamma) 
is presented, such as stealing in the case of a robber, or the curing 
of the sick in the case of a physician. Failing all these, some casual 
act, that is one of the cumulative reserves of the endless past (Katatta 
Kama), becomes the object of thought. 

By Kamma-nimitta is meant any sight, sound, smell, taste, touch 
or idea which was obtained at the time of the commission of the 
Kamma, such as knives in the case of a butcher, patients in the case 
of a physician, an object of worship in the case of a devotee, etc. 

Gati Nimitta is some sign of the place where he is to take birth, a 
thing which invariably happens to dying individuals. When these 
indications of the future birth occur, and if they are bad, they can 
be turned into good. This is done by influencing the thoughts. of 
the dying man, so that his good thoughts may now act as the proximate 
Kamma, and counteract the influence of the re-productive which is 
about to effect in the next re-birth. 

Taking for the object one of the above, a thought- process (Citta- 
vithi) then runs its course even if the death be an instantaneous one. 
It is said that the fly which is being crushed by a hammer on the 
anvil also experiences such a process of thought before it actually dies, 
Abhidha Ma enumerates twenty types of re-birth processes, but as 

space does not permit of their description here, let us imagine for 
she sake of convenience that the dying person is to be reborn in the 
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human kingdom and that the object is some pood Kamma, The 
process of decease-consciousness (cuti-citta-vithi) is as follows. . 

His Bhavatga consciousness is interrupted, it vibrates for two 
thought-moments and passes away. After which the mind-door conscious- 
ness (Manodvara-vijiiana) rises and passes away. Then comes the psycho- 
logically important stage—Javana process, which here runs only for 
five thought-moments by reason of its weakness instead of normally 
seven. As such it lacks all reproductive power, its main function 
being the mere regulation of the new existence. The object in 
the present case being desirable, the consciousness here experiences 
is probably a moral one—automatic or volitional, accompanied by 
pleasure, and connected with knowledge or not, as the case may be, 
The Tadalambana consciousness. which has for its function a registering 
or identifying for two moments of the object so percieved may or 
may not follow. After this occurs the death-consciousness (Cuti-citta) 
the last thought-moment to be experienced in present life, There ix 
a misconception among some that the subsequent birth is conditioned 
by this thought. What actually conditions rebirth, let it be said, is 
not this decease-thought, which in itself has no special function to 
perform, but that which is experienced during Javana process, 

With the ceasing of the consciousness of decease, death actually 
occurs. Then no more material qualities born of mind and food 
(Cittaja and Aharaja Ripa) are produced. Only a series of material 
qualities born of heat (Utuja) goes till the corpse is reduced to dust, 

By death is here meant, according to Abhidamma, the ceasing of 


physic life of one's individual existence or, to express it in the words 


of a western philosopher, the temporal end of a temporal phenomenon. 
It is not the complete annihilation of the so-called being, for, although 
the organic life has ceased, the force which hitherto actuated it is not 
destroyed. As the Kammic force remains entirely disturbed by the 
distintegration of the fleeting body, the passing away of the present 
consciousness only conditions a fresh one in another birth. In the 
present case the thought experienced whilst dying being a moral 
one, the re-birth-resultant consciousness takes for its material an ap- 
propriate sperm and ovum-cell of human parents, Simultaneous with 
its rising spring up the body-decad, sex-decad, and base-decad the seat 
of consciousness-(Kaya-Bhava-Vatthu-Dasaka), The re-birth conscious- 
ness then lapses into the sub-conscious state (Bhavariga), 

“The new being which is the present manifestation of the stream 
of Kamma-energy is not the same as has not identity with the pre 
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vious one in its line ; the aggregations that make up. its composition 
being different from, and having no identity with, those that make 
up the being of its predecessor. And yet it is not an entirely different 
being, since it is the same stream of Kamma-energy, though modihed 
per chance, Just by having shown itself in that last manifestation, 
which now is making its presence known in these perceptible world as 
the new being (Na ca so na ca aiific).” 

‘The transition of the flux is also instantaneous and leaves no room 
whatever for any intervening stage (antara bhava), The continuity 
of the flux at death is unbroken in point of time, The time duration 
is equal to the time occupied by one thought-moment i.e. less than 


the billionth part of the time occupied by a flash of lightning. The 
only difference between the passing of one thought-moment to an- 
other, so to say, or the dying thought-moment to the re-birth 
consciousness, is that in the latter case a marked preceptible death 
15 visible, 

One might say here that a subject cannot exist without an ob) 
What then is the object of this sub-conscious state? The reply is 
self-same object which was presented to the mind’s eye immediately 
before death. 

One might further ask:—Are sperm and ovum-cells always ready 
waiting to take up this re-birth-thought? As Doctor Dahlke says in his 
"Buddhism and Science,” this taking hold is not something that has 
law, that runs its appointed course according to definite Jaws, but 
it is law itself, A point on the ground is always ready to receive 
the falling stone, 

Thus does this process of bicth and death ever recur as long as 
this inexorable law of Kamma prevails. 





NARADA 


Dates of Early Historical Records of Bengal 


It is a well-known fact that epigraphic records are rarely to be 
discovered in Bengal and Magadha and the few that. have been 
discovered, being mostly undated or dated in reenal years of kings 
do not, for want of sufficient data, yield definite dates, In such an 
extreme dearth of chronological landmarks in the history of Bengal, 
the European savants of the last century, whenever they came across 
the slightest chronological clues anywhere, sought to verify them 
with commendable zeal. Cunningham thus calculated the date of 
Dharmapila's accession to the throne to be 831 4.0. (Arch. Surv. 
Rep, vol, xv, pp. 150f.) Dr, Venis referred the Kamauli plate of 
Vaidyadeva to 1142 AD, (Ep, Ind., vol, Il, p. 349) and Dr. Kielhorn 
found out 1086 A.D, to be the the date of the Amgachi plate of 

igrahapala (Ind, Ant, xxii, p. 108). Since the advent of Indian » 
scholars in the field of archeology in Bengal, when chronological 
reconstruction in light of new materials rendered those dates unten« 
able, this particular aspect of the question remained totally neglected, 
50 much so that when the present writer attempted to offer a ten- 
tative chronology of Pala kings based upon the working out of all 
the available epigraphic and literary data, it was held to be “quite 
Useless” by an esteemed scholar, who however had his own 
reasons for saying so; while Mr. R. D, Banerjee summarily 
rejected it as ridiculous. A cogent apology is, therefore, due to 
the scholars, who are yet reluctant to recognise the value of 
astronomical calculations for the purposes of accurate chronology, 
And fortunately for us quite a number of calendrical réecords 
have been preserved in a work by an author who flourished in the 
very heart of Bengal late in the rith century a.p. These will prove 
even to the most fastidious among historians that the astronomical 
results arrived at with the help of modern tables are based upon 
sound principles and should therefore demand better consideration 
from them. Jimitavahana, the celebrated author of the Diyaésaga 
also wrote the Agleviveta, in which a detailed examination of the 
Parneminta and Amanava schemes of the lunar calendar is carried 
out with the help of a number of figures drawn from actual almanacs 
for the years 1013 and 1to1q4 éaka (109f-93 A.D.). A comparison of 
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these figures with those arrived at by calculation with up-to-date 
apparatus is set forth below. 

In the year 1013 Saka: 

(1) Onthe r7th day of solar Kartiha, badi 15 coincided with 
the Citra and Svati natsafras without touching the Visakha (Kala- 





“viveka, p. 64). According to our calculation, on the 17th Kartika 


(=Oct, 14, 1091 A.D.) dadi 15 began at 23-53 palas after sunrise, ended 
at. 1757 some peat ‘sunrise: the next day, while Svati began at 30-8 
ae safter sunt rt cere eet after sunrise the next 


————s 








Jyestha, On the day in coestion (Nov. arene Agrah ayana 
15 ended at 43-23 pales (after mean sunrise) and Aciteabe Bache oat 
38-14 falas the same day. 

(3) In solar Caitra, the first quarter of Uttara-phalguni ended 
at 15 dandas before the ending moment of swf 15 (Tbid., p. 46). 

Swat 15 ended at 50:56 4. on the day in question: Uttara-phalguni 
began at 20-33 4, ending at 18-26 pases the next day: the first quarter 
of it thus ended at 35-2 plas ie. 15-54 alas before the ending moment 
(of the “t4¢ (difference of 54 falas only). 

In the year 1014 Saka : 

(4) In solar Vaiéakha, the latter half of Citra began at 13 dapijas 
before the ending moment of swai 15 (Ibid,, p. 46). 

On the day in question (March, 1092 A.D.) twdé 1§ ended at 15-20 
palas, Citri ended at 32-20 palas (beginning at 35-43 alas the previous 
day): the incident cccurred, therefore, 11-19 palas before the ending 
moment of swat 15 (difference of 1-41 palas only). 

(5) On the Pysa-sametrinfi day, suds 15 began in Svat and the 
last quarter of Visikhi began 8 wandas before the ending moment 
of the sth (Ibid., pp. 43, 46). 

The Frea-samAranét occurred at 28-30 falas on the day ; swat, 15 
ended at 35-17 palas the next day and Visakha ended at 44-47 p. the 
next day (beginning at 50-40 falas on the saméranti day); the last 
quarter of Visikha began, therefore, at 4-2 pa/as before the ending mo 
ment of the sti (difference of 3-58 palas only), 

_ (6) Insolar Bhadra, dadi 14 for 2 or 3 dandas, then éadi 15 and 
on the same day Aélesa for 7 dendas then Magha (Ibid,, p, 21), On 





4 the day (Aug, 5, 1092 A.D.) dads 15 began at 1-4 f, ending the next 


ning. oan ended at 16-42 p. onthe same day (in the latter 
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(7) In solar Panga, Ardra ended at 13 dendas before sudt 15 
(Ibid., p.42). On the day sua 15 ended at 47-14 falas while Ardra ended 


at 35-10 falar Le. 12-4 palas before sud¢ 15 (difference of 56 palas 


only). 

(8) In solar Magha, sua? 15 joins half with Pusya and half with 
Aslesa roughly ([bid., p. 42). 

On the day svat 15 ended at 34-44 falas, beginning at 30-58 palas 
the previous day, while the Pusya ended at 4°47 palas the same day. 

(9) Insolar Phalguna, Magha ended at 13 dendas after the beginn- 
ing of swat 15 (Ibid., p. 43). 

On the day sudf 15 began at 12-51 falas and the Macha ended at 
31-22 palas ive, 18-31 f. alter the beginning of- the ##At (difference of 
3-31 falas only). 

(10) Inthe end of solar Jyaistha swd¥ 15 began 1 or 2 daydas 
before Anuradha ended ([bid., p. 43). 
On the day swaf 15 began at 4-10 falas and the Anuradha ended at 
3-54 Palas ie, just missing the és for 16, only. 
(11) The most interesting statement is given, however, on page 


119 of the work where Jimitavihana cites the record of Andhika 
Bhatta that in O55 Saka (1033 A.D.) the Tala-samérints (occurring, 


we find, at 12-5 falas) took place in dadf 15 (ending at 20-24 falas, as 
we find, the same day); the Diauulh-samtring also in daar 15 (ending at 
§1-25 favas while the sanfrinfi was at 35-51 falas); but the Vrictha- 
saptrant: by the Sun's afreira (whatever that may mean) in sdf 1. 
As a matter of fact, the samérintf was at 6-26. while the sed? 


1 began at 6-39 f. ic. just 13 falas (5 minutes) after, It appears: 


that Andhika Bhatta and the early astronomers with no means of 
ascertaining absolutely accurate results had, in the event of such 
negligible intervals, recourse to a very curious practice of pushing 
on the samdrant: to the next #42 by a supposed afeara in the Sun’s 
motion, 

It should be noticed that Jimitavahana’s figures are only roughly 
approximate given in whole numbers of dandas and, as he himself 
admits, are subject to correction by 1 or 2 daydas either way (vide 
p42). Considering that our caleulations, given in exact fa/as, are 
about, a hundred times more accurate, the above differences are quite 
negligible. Only in oné case the difference comes wp to as much as 
10 dandas and our conviction is that the reading of the text 
is at fault there; it should be amended as sajta-dasa-dandin in place 
Of sapfa-dandin (Ibid, p, 21). It is hardly necessary to state that all 
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these figures are verified according to /rwe calculations only. Jimita- 
vahana in conclusion gives his emphatic verdict in favour of what 
we had already stated on the strength cf epigraphic evidence (Ind. 
Ant. 1920, p. 190) viz, the Amaata scheme must prevail over the 
ec Psiiezun, the latter being current among the merchants alone 
(Kala, p. §4\ His ruling in this respect, as in the Hindu Law of 
Succession, has been uniformly respected in Bengal proper. Jimiita’s 
appeal to his hes readers can be pepestol here with equal force 
“WSeholars should ‘faaieet these Eines: after ee them- 
selves with (the cofrectness of) these time-calculations from. mathems- 
— ticians"” (Ad/aviveba, p.$4). 








[I 


The most important literary data bearing on the chronology of 
the Sena kings are found in a few passages in the Ad/4utasigara already 
cited by us elsewhere. The work is an encyclop@dia of omens and 
prodigies and consequently in its semi-astronomical character takes 
“togo Saka, the date of its beginning, as its working year. Thus, 
its method for finding out a year under the Vediiga Jyotiga cal- 
endar is as follows: 

“The remainder of a particular Saka year less 1090, divided by 
5, would correspond to Sam, Pari, Ida, Anu, and [du years respec- 
tively in the numerical order.” (Addhwte., p. 236). 

So that 1ogr Saka was a Samvafsara, a fact actually found in a 
ms. of the Danasigara. The statement is an important one, as 


forming perhaps the only authentic reference in medieval times to 


a long-lost and ancient system. According to Garga’s scheme of 
the calendar a coincidence of Magha sudi 1 with the Sun in the begin- 
ning of Dhanistha and the moon also in Dhanistha (the winter 
solstice having shifted long ago) is indispensable to start the five- 
years’ cycle of the Vedatiga Jyotisa. This is actually the case in 
the year 109! Saka (1170 A.D.), when on January 19, there was 
Migha swdi 1, dadi 15 having ended the previous night at 57-47 falas: 
Dhanistha began at 9. 47-54 the previous night and ended at 53-50 pa/as 
the same day: the Sun with a longitude of 295° was also in the begin- 
me of Dhanistha. It is apparent that in the year 1170 A.D, a 
ecessary adjustment by the dropping of an adhita masa, as explained 
by thedath Mr, Pillai (Ind. Chronology, p. 450) took place in the 
calendar. ‘This ‘cycle is, however, found to be in variance with the 
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Annitary given by the same scholar (Ibid., pp. 454£) and it is: our 
contention that strictly the Annuary is wrong and should be properly 
adjusted, For in Feb, 2, 5897 A.p. the Sun's longitude was 299°8", 
which is not exactly in Dhanistha (293°3°), Quite in consonance 
with the Adbhufasigara, we can start a cycle in Feb, §, 1905 AD. (after 
735 years or 21 cycles of 35 years each: cf. Ib., p. 456) when there 
was Magha sudi t (which began at 24 dapdes the previous day) 
and Dhanistha (began at 27-40 /. the previous day): the Sun with a 
longitude of 293°8° just reached Dhanistha, So that a strictly correct 
Annuary can be constructed for a cycle of 35 years, the next adjust- 
ment taking place in Feb, 9, 1940 A.D, (not in 1935 A.D.) 

The figure 1090 is similarly incorporated in the formula for de- 
termining a year under the Jovian cycle of 60 years (Adbjnta, ps 
125) and that for calculating the Vargadhipa (Ib, p. 235). Under 
the Saffargi cycle, the year selected is however 1082 Saka, instead 
of the usual 1090, which could easily have been selected. There 
must have been some reasons for this deviation here and it is our 
surmise that the year ro8z, falling in the beginning of his reign, 
probably marked the coronation ceremony of Ballala, his regnal year 
actually beginning a little earlier (1158 A.D.). In the year 1082 
Saka (= 1160 A.D,) the Saptarsis completed 61 years’ stay in Viéakha 
(Ib., p. 203). Here we find a clue to the right explanation of a con- 
vention that has appeared ridiculous to all European scholars (ef. 
G. KR. Kaye: Hindu Astronomy, p, 16)—the Saptargis are supposed 
apparently by an asrtronomical fiction to spend 100 years in each 
-Naksatra (Br. Samhita, XIII, 4). This convention, as the late Dewa: 
Bahadur Pillai alone has stated (loc. cit., p. 483) is merely equivalent 
to a reckoning by centuries. The Addkuta. calculates by taking the 
hetitious “longitude of the Saptergs at the beginning of the Kali 
Yuga to be in Aévini (and not Krttika as in ancient reckoning) and 
thus in ro82 Saka (=4361 Kali Yuga Era) they have completed one 
revolution (in 2700 years) and after occupying 15 nakesatras in 15— 
centuries, they are now 61 years in the 16th naksatra Visakha, The 
statement is, therefore, nothing but a mention of the Kali Yuga Era 
in the language of an astronomical fiction. 

The above date of the AddAufasigara, thus figuring correctly in 
the very technique of the work in several places, has been shown by 
us to be in accord with the historical and literary references of the 
period, counting about adozen in all. (Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 145 f..), 
But Mr, R. D, Banerjee, who professes too much of the scientific 
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nature of his historical researches, in the second edition ot his 
History of Bengal (vol. [), would still stick to his old views, 
deliberately remaining blind to the numerous adverse references, and 
touching only the most shaky one’ among them, though they are, he 
says, nothing new to him. Further he has made the statement that the 
present writer has cuta most ludicrous figure in proving, what a5 4 
malter of f fact he has himself nowhere disputed, viz, Ballala’s author- 

| 3 i eile and the Danasigara (vide History of 









-Mymens Scan Eat « iesigaion: of Vivarapasena, sOr 
ol Po abesaeyt tt seently discovered and | ‘ by M.. M. 
fs vee bane (Ind. Hist, Ouarterty, vol... Hi, p. $4) has fortu- 
nately preserved an important clue to its date, unnoticed by the 
editor, One of the grants (of Kumara Purugottama) ratified by the 
plate was made on “chaturdasi-vyapiutthinadvadasyam” (l, 24 
reverse) ie, in a year where the Utthana-lvadasi or the Kartika sues 
iio fall ont a fryahosparia day, joining with the 14th #&faz, the 13th 
ithe being suppressed. This is by no means of frequent occurrence, 
As a matter of fact our calculations extending over a century and a 
half (1122-1272 A.D.) actually yield only two dates: 

(1) In t247 A.D, (Oct. 13) the “hz in question—Kartika saudi 12 
ended at 1-2 falas after mean sunrise and swat 13 ended at 1-15 palas 
before the next sunrise, 

(2) In 1271 A.D, (Oct. 17) similarly swdi 12 ended at 3-44 p. 
after sunrise and sud? 13 ended at 1-45 p. before the next sunrise. 

There is nothing to choose between these two dates, though in 1271 
AD. the incident of a fryatasparia is of greater certainty by reason 
of the longer margins either way, This date of Visvariipa, is another 
death-blow to Mr. Banerjee’s favourite theory—unless it is held that 





t The Sadetitarpadmria written in 1206 A.D, by the son of a 
protegé of King Lakymanasena points to the latter half of 12th cen- 
tury A.D, as the frodadle date of that king, Mr. Banerjee 
ignores the word preiadle. According to him (loc. cit, p, 327) Laks- 
mana reigned for 30 years from 11f9 A.D. and thus flourished in the 
first half of the century. If a man is found to be flourishing, say, 
in 1906 A-D., we should be seeking for his father’s period of activity 
in the last half (1850-1900) of the last century, rather than its first 
half (1800-1850), | 
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Visvariipa born, say, towards the end of his father's reign, lived for 
more than a century and reigned for more than three quarters of it, 
The earlier dates, where the 13th #¢&f (here necessarily of less than 
60 dandas' duration), just escaped from being suppressed by a small 
margin are given below for the curious readérs: 

1176 A.D.—suai 12 for 8-43 p. and sudi 13 for 5-20 p. next day. 


1177 ae " 6-40 Pp. 5-20 p. at 
1200 a. 8-6 p, " 38 pon 
1209 Vs 6-7 p. a C35 p. 

1228 is ‘i 7-52 p. i 2-21 p. ” 
1236 ' nn 6 33 de * 73 Pp: t 
1253 moe B-47 p. " 448 py 


1262 is 5-56 p. e Hs peo 

Of the few epigraphic records that have fortunately preserved 
sufficient data for verification, those connected with the chro ory 
of the Pila kings are dealt with separately below, There are two more 
remaining, of which one the Narteévara Image inscription of Layaha- 
candra, dated Agadha dad¥ 14, Thursday and Pusya of the 8th 
year ( //.4.3.8,, 1914, p. 88)—refers to a king of unknown age and con- 
nection and is thus incapable at present of yielding any definite date 
by a choice from among the many possible ones; The other is the 
delightful record of Nanyadeva cited by us elsewhere (Ind. Ant,, 1922). 
In the whole domain of Bengal and Magadha antiquities there ig not 
another record with such adate of marvellous accuracy, It states 
that Nanyadeva “made an erection in the simAa-lagna (ie, early morn- 
ing) of a Saturday in (solar) Sravana, the ¢ithd being Sukla 7 and the 
Nakgatra Svati in the year 1019Saka.” On July 18, 10974.p. (toro Saka) 
which was a Saturday and the 23rd day of solar Sravana, swat 7 ended 
at 32-28 falas after sunrise and Nakeatra Svati ended at 51-54 falas 
after sunrise the same day. This accurate verification is a suff- 
cient guarantee for the genuineness of the record, which may not be 
traced to any authoritative work." - 


1 Mr. Banerjee is quite unable to appreciate the scientific value 
of this record. On the contrary, he cries shame upon us for 
confessing our inability to trace the record to its original 
source, It is, nevertheless, quoted by a number of distinguished 
authors, including the late Dr, Vidyabhigana (Indian Logic, p. 521) 

1, H. Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 18 
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Lil 
Mr. R.D. Banerjee has recorded a warning to those scholars engaged 
in historical researches, who feel aggrieved to abandon their former 


views (op. cit. vol. I, p. 329). But he himself would not give up his 
old favourite theories though exploded by later researches, ‘The whole 
chronology of the Pala dynasty, as constructed by him in the new 
dition of his work, stands wpon two favourite theories of his—the date 
- Dharmanala’s accession to the throne between 790 and 795 AD. 





f Dharmapala’s acce 
the Le kamana Samwat of 1119 A.D. as marking the beginning of 
Lakgmanasena’s reign. As he would still stick to them, palpable 
blunders like the following crept into his work. 

(t) Dharmapala, who came to the throne between 790 and 795 4.D,, 
reigned for at least 32 years and according to Mr. Banerjee for about 
35 years (ps 199), 50 the next reign of Devapala should accordingly 
start somewhere between $25 and 830 a.D. In the first edition of his 
work, Devapala is stated to have reigned precisely from 825 A-Da 
but in the and edition, the date of Devapala is made to begin, after a 
correction; from 820 A.D. (p. 215)! 

(2) The total length of the reigns of the eight kings from Dharma- 
pala to Mahipila [ counts to be at least ago; years and according te 
Mr. Banerjee it is 250 years. Mahipala’s death should. accordingly 
occur in royo A.D. (or 1030 A.D, at the earliest). But Mr. Banerjee 
states 1025-A.D. (p. 259). 

(3) Nayapala dies according to him in about 1045 A.D. (It cannot 
be earlier in view of his synchronism with Attéa, who wrote to him 
from Nepal in rogt A.D.) The length of the following reigns up to 
the eighth year of Madanapila counts at the least possible calcula- 

tion (allowing only 2 years to the four reigns of Mahipala II, Sira- 
pala Il, Kumarapila and Gopala Ll) to be 63 years. So that the 





and Mr. J. M. Roy (History of Dacca, vol. II, p. 317), None of them 
could cite the original source, nor would Mr.. Banerjee (loc, cit, py 
336). If it is held to bea fabrication, it must be a most remarkable 
fabrication in the field of Indian antiquities, with an accuracy of 
details impossible to work out without the help of quite modem 
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Sth year of Madanapala falls in 1110 ‘A.D. at the earliest, But Mr. 
Banerjee still holds that Vijayasena, who died according to him not 
later than 1108 A.D, conquered Varendra after the 8th year of Macana- 
pila (pp. 312, 317) In such a state of things ebtaining in Mr 
Banerjee’s history of Bengal, it is our duty to make independent 
investigation on the stibject: 

The history of the Pala dynasty of Bengal may be regarded as 
dividing broadly into two distinct periods, viz., (a) from the election 
of Gopila I to the Kamboja usurpation, and (b) from the reign of 
Mahipala I to the final dissolution, An attempt was made by us 
in a paper to fix the dates of the kings of the second period in greater 
details than was hitherto reached, Prof, R. C, Mazumdar has since 
published in the /(.4.5.8. (192t, p. af) a valuable paper on the 
Pala chronology. It has become necessary in light of newer materials: 
to reconsider the chronology put forth by Prof, Mazumdar along 
with the one I had published (Ind. Ant,, 1920, pp. 1898). Prof. Mazum- 
dar foreshadowed his main paper by a note (4A.S.B., 1920, pp. 300 ff.) 
in which he threw doubts on Mr, R. D, Banerjec’s identifications 
of Pala kings mentioned in four Mss. colophons, As three of these 
colophons were utilised by me in my paper, T have to state the 
reasons that led me to accept Mr. Banerjee’s identifications, It 
goes of course without saying that the Mss. themselves do not specify 
the kings, But the learned Prof. has been, we are afraid, co 
Over-cautious as to forget the simple truth that the Me, written 
inthe rth year of Gopala at Vikramadila, (/. R. A. S., 1910, pp 
r5of.) can neither refer to the reign of Gopila I, which falls much 
too early, nor to that of Gopala III, who was too short-lived, Facts 
of history will similarly decide in favour of referring the Mss. in ques- 
tion to the reign of Mahtpila I generally in preference to Mahipila 
IT, For, it is doubtful, if Mahtpila II ever reigned for a length of 
six years and even if he did, his sixth year falling presumably towards 
the end of his reign, must have been marked by the great and StIC- 
cesstul Aaivarta revolt, enough to preclude the possibility of peaceful 
subjects referring to it in such full glory as “pravardhamana-kalyana- 
vijayarajye” (Palas of Bengal, p. 75). The short length and nature 
of Mahtpila IT's reign of oppression, which began in bad policy 
(“anitikirambhamaya™) and ended in a successful Ka‘varta revolt, 
were possibly among the reasons that led Vaidyadeva, as they would 
lead any other peaceful subject, to shun his name, It seems there- 
fore somewhat hypercritical on the part of Prof. Mazumdar to question 
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the decent identifications of Mr. Banerjee as far as Mss. of the reign 
of Mabrpala and Gopila are concerned," 
[ appreciate, however, his doubts on the identification of Vigra- 
hhapala, as |-can now offer better reasons for assigning a fairly long 
iy reign to Vigrahapala Ulf, In the Manahali grant, Vigrahapala LII, 
is stated to have reigned “for a long time” (6a5aty eva cram jaganti 
janake—verse 15). Moreover, a short reign of t2 years to Vigrahapala 
- pen earee 2005 margin to be added on to tie known length of 
> reign (15 years). But we must not lengthen the latter's 
' an help it for the following reason, The Bingad plate 
thipala I, dated in his gth year (Ep. Ind, Saga sive the 
ving account of its engraver at the end: 
_ posaligrama-niryata-vibhramaditya-siinuna / 
idam éasanam utkirnam érimahidharadilpina // 
The Ameichi plate of the 12th year of Vigrahapala IIL (Ib, ATV, 
293) gives again the following account of its engraver in line 49 : 









posaligrima-niryita-mahidharadeva-sinunai / 
idam Sisanam utkirmam éasidevena Silpina // 

These would clearly establish the relation of father and son between 
the two engravers, who are separated, however, by the truly vast 
interval of 67 (ie. 40+15+12) years. We should not therefore, 
further increase that interval even by a single year if we can help it. 
That the 15th year of Nayapala possibly marked the end of his 
reign is also clear from the fact that three Gaya inscriptions of the 
same man Visvaditya or Visvariipa are dated, two in the 15th year of 
Nayapala and one in the sth year of Vigrahapala III (Palas of 
Bengal, pp. 81-2). 

The chronology of the later Pala kings may be very approximately 
determined by the working of the following data: 


t His inglorious reign is in our opinion hinted at covertly in the 

Manahali grant: “Srimin Mahipala iti dvittyo, dvijesamaulih Sivavad | 
babhiva” This apparently means “Mahipila éhe second was like 

Siva a d@eyelamanul: ic. devoted to the Brahmins.” (The meaning. 

7 “was like-a second Giva" given in Gaudalekhamala, p, 156, is wrong 
rhetorically’), The covert meaning would be something like this, 
though it is “oN ane Mahipala who was dpifiva “having a match” 

(a t match less), had his maui i.e. lands, owned by birds and snakes 
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(t) The date of Vaidyadera’s Grant; wisvvet saitrinds combined 
to a Mari-visara, 
(2) The date of Ramapala's demise as given in the Sebataddodayi, 

(3) [he date of Mahipala L: in his 6th year, Kartika daa 13 
was a Tuesday. 

Hetween 1100 and 11s0 A.D. there are altogether seven dates 
roughly combining wrewvat with Mari-visara TrO4, 15, 19, 23, 34, 38 
and 42. [nm 1115 on the samkranti day (March 24) there was dpadaiit 
throughout and frapodasi for 3- 15 falar only, the Aari-visara, there- 
fore, falling on the previous day. This is also the case in 1134 
(¢rayedaM for 37-13 ~. on the samkranti day). In 1123 again on the 
samnkrinti day, there was waiami for full 30-54 p. and e&adast later, 
a combination stigmatised in a separate section in the Aalawmeka 
(dasamiyuktindm nigedhavacanani, pp. 441-51). So also in 110g (daga- 
mi for 41-6 f. on the Samkranti day) and Trqz a. D. (dagami for only 
0-38 p. ekadast ending at 4-17 /. the next day). 

The pet theory of Mr, Banerjee that the Laksmana era starts from 
king Laksmana's accession, has been mainly responsible for the trend 
among recent scholars to seek for the date of Madanapila’s accession 
to the throne in the first quarter of the 12th century A.D, at the latest, 
It now appears to us that the original view of Dr. Venis is not far 
from the truth, for though his date, 1142 aD,, is to be rejected on 
technical grounds, the date we now decide upon—1138 A.D.—is near 
enough, Our reasons for rejecting now the earlier date, 1119 A.D, 
are more than one. King Govindacandra of Kanauj, whose reign 
extended from 1114 to 1154 A.D, had for one of his queens Kumara- 
devi, a daughter of Devaraksita of Magadha and. Pithi We find 
in the Aémacarita that this Devaraksita was a sondnlaw of Mahana, 
who quelled his hostility towards Ramapila and he was dead when 
Ramapila was preparing against the Kaivarta rebel. For Bhimayatas 
was the then king of Magadha and Pithi, It is thus clear that 
Kumiradevi was born sometime before the great campaign, which 
presumably took place not later than the second decade of Ramapala's 
reign. With erca 1110 A.D, as the date of Ramapala’s death, Kumara- 
devi becomes almost too old for Govindacandra. On the other hand, 
Ramapala whose death synchronised with that of his uncle Mahana 
and who became already famous in his father’s reign, should not be 
too far removed from the 3rd quarter of the 1th century A.D. Recon- 
ciling these two factors we should seek for the date of Rimapala’s 
death circa 1120 A.D. 






- 
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Bhimaya#as has been described in the commentary of the Rama- 
carita (2/5) as “kanyakubjarajavajini-ganthana- -(? gafijana) bhujatiga.” 
Mr, Banerjee (vol. 1, p.256) referred the incident conveyed by this epithet 


to a period before the rise of the Gahrawal dynasty under Candra- 
deva. Weare inclined, however, to read in this epithet a curious 
‘parallel of an event of the previous generation. Just as Mahana's 


ry over -Devarakgita seemed to have secured the hand of the 
a ee ter for the vanquished, ‘Bhimayaéa's victory possibly 
over old Candas or is rear son anala, secured for the 








; enya ake to have been active before iis ees the es 


father of Devarakgita’s son-in-law. 

Dr. Mazumdar strikes an original note, but we are afraid an impo- 
ssible one, in the interpretation of the Kamauli plate: viz. Kumarapala 
was the reigning monarch when that document was drawn up, the 
year 4 of the plate referring if not to the very reign of Kumirapila, 
to that of Vaidyadeva in Kamariipa when the former was still alive, 
Kuméarapala, though eulogised abundantly in the plate, has been denied 
the epithet “Sri and it would be outrageous to his sovereignty if his 
ex-minister—“dearer to him than his own life"—proclaims himself in 
such full glory as Paramamahesvara etc. The complete independence 
borne out by these epithets was possibly declared, as has been reason- 
ably supposed, during the disorders about the time. of Gopila IL 
and the regnal year 4 of course refers to the (independent) rule of 
Vaidyadeva in Kamariipa and not certainly to that of his former 
patron. Dr. Mazamdar is evidently troubled over the fact that 
Vaidyadeva stops with the mention of Kumirapala. We don’t. sce 
however, why we should not rest content, in the present state of our 
knowledge, with the explanation that has been offered for this viz, 
Vaidyadeva severed his allegiance to the weak king Madanapala, 
who may have been implicated in the probable murder of Gopala ILL. 

The Kamauli plate being thus referred to the year 1138 «.D., 


Mareh 1135 A.D. fell in the ist year of Vaidyadeva. Kumérapila 
and Gopala IL] died therefore somctime before that. This date is 


‘confirmed in our opinion by another epigraphic evidence though of 


a very doubtful significance, The Manahali plate of Madanapala 


4 is a land grant made in “Samvat § candragatya caitratarma- 
aah ig ‘The unique word Aarmadina seems to refer to a rare com- 
tion—"candragatya caitradine 15” simply would suffice to mean 








a 





| 
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a Caitra piirnima which occurs every year. In the year IT4T A.D. 
{March 24) there was a pirnima coinciding with the Caitra samkranti, 
We are inclined to believe that it is possibly this special combination 
(karmadina) that occasioned the pecital of the Mahabharata and the 
gift of the land. The beginning of Madanapala’s reign falls under this 
assumption early in 1134 A.D. 

Considerable improvement is possible in the interpretation of the 
verse in Sebabublodaya recording Ramapala's death, which we 
sought to verify in our previous paper. In “gake yugmavenu-randhra- 
gate (?)" the word vugma undoubtedly means 2, it can never mean 
“double” and never qualify a following noun in that sense. Moreover 
yvanatithe better means dad: 14 for on krisna caturdadt it was custo. 
mary to invoke the 14 yamas (vide Kalaviveka, p. 471: also Visnu- 
dharmottara, ITI, 187—yamavratavarnana—p, 389). The date. thus 
recorded is Agvina masa, éadi 14, Thursday, There are three possible 
dates between 1160 and 1135 a.D., when the combination took place 
viz, Sep. 7, 1116; Sep. 23, 1120: and Sep, 20, 1123 A.D. Of these the 
Year 120 AD. (éadt 1 ended at 34-20 falas on Thursday, Sep. 23= 
Afvina 27) corresponds to the Saka year 1042 ending with the number 
2 (yugma), Ramapala's death thus occurred in the forenoon (“sapta- 
ghatikopari" according to the sekasubhodaya) of Sep. 23, 1120 AD. 
Accordingly the unfortunate /acwma in the reading of the year in the 
verse, where two short syllables are wanting to complete the metre, 
can be filled up with the least possible change in the following 
manner: : 2, 

For Sake yugm avenu-randhragate 
read Sake yugmaka-veda-randhra-ku-gate (1042) 

Mr. Banerjee (loc,cit. pp. XII. and 336) again mistakes a 
“suggested emendation” in my previous paper for an “arbitrary change of 
reading” (yatheccha parivartana) and dismisses the whole paper with a 
broad. grin as being “based” upon it (ptatigthita), We have to repeat 
What we had stated before that the verse in question was regarded to be 
a genuine record by the late Mr, Batavyala who brought it. to light; 
it received remarkable corroboration from the Ramacarita and, last 
of all, it has the honour of being quoted, though in a foot-note, in 
the ultra-scientific history of Mr. Banerjee himself in both the editions. 
Kumérapila thus gets a reign of 12 years in our scheme, Mr. Banet jee 
assigns a very short length to hisreign, which is somewhat incom- 
patible with the fairly lengthy reference to him in the Kamauli 
plate, es. 
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Inthe 6th year of Mahipala [, Kartika dad? 13 coincided with 
Tuesday (Buddhist Mss., p. 2)- The probable dates between 972 and 


gg7 A.D. are the following:* 


Nov. 2,986 4.0. dadé 13 ended at 59-15 palas after mean sunrise 


Nov. 18, 990 . b 3-20 fp. : “ 
Nov. T4) 993 | ot a 39°30 Pf. in n 


- ‘We are now in favour of the latest date, 993 A-D., for the Tibetan 





orities aré unanimous in their statement that Nayapala came 

. throne just af the time when Atia left for Tibet in 1039 
A. Taranatha (Schiefner p. 244) states this on the authority of all 
‘previo = biog aphical works. The reference is probably to the coro- 
ration. At any rate 1039 A.D. fell very early in the reign of Naya- 











The chronology of the later Pala kings may thus be fixed in the 


following manner: 
Length of reign 


Mahipala I 988-1036 A.D, a 48 years 
Nayapala 1036-1050 “se 15 
Vigrahapala LIT 1050-1076 hale 


Mahtpila a) 


and 
Sirapala 11) 
Ramapila 1078-1120 wa 4 
Kumiarapala 1120-1132 aa 12 


Lo7G-1078 ons 3 


Gopala TIT 1132-33 ao lor 2 
Madanapala Lijq-crre, 1153 sia 20 
Govindapala ciré. 1153-1161 wes 8 


It should be noted that we have stated 1161 A.D. as the date of 
the final destruction of the Pala kingdom on the strength of the Gaya 
inscription of 1175 A.D, as interpreted by us (Ind, Ant., 1922, pp. 15 5-6). 
For reasons stated above Mahtpala I, Nayapala, Mahipala If and 
Sirapala 11 are not likely to get longer reigns by future discoveries, 
Even if they do there is sufficient margin left before 988 A.D. to accom 


t For the curious reader I give below the results if the reference 
be to the reign of Mahipila I, Between 1058 and 1082 A.D,, there 
are only two dates in the Amanta scheme—Nov. g, 1064 A.D. and 
‘Nov, 22, Io7t A.D,: his date of accession to the throne would then 
be either 1059 Or 1066 A.D., none of which are suitable. 
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modate them accordingly, In the event of Vigrahapala: IIT and 
Rimapala getting longer reigns, which iz equally unlikely, we shall 
have to reject the verification of the Sekhagubhodaya verse, In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, the scheme we have drawn 
above does not militate against any known facts of history. In the 
Belabo grant of Bhojavarma, king Jatavarma is stated to have defeated 
among others, Divya, the Kaivarta rebel,t We had elsewhere accepted 
48 genuine the traditional date of Syimalavarma’s accession to the 
throne (1072 A.D.). This can be Well adjusted on the ‘assumption that 
the beginnings of Kaivarta unrest occurred in the reign of Vigraha» 
pala Ill, who was helped by his immediate kin Jatavarma (both 
being sons-in-law of Karna Cedi), | 
The death of Mahtpala I according to ‘a. tradition @s recorded 
by Taranath (Schiefner, P. 225) synchronises with that of the Tibetan 
king Khri-al, Recently a writer in the Sahitya Parigat Patrika (1333 
B. S, p. 52-3) fixed 1038 A.D. as the date in question, assuming that 
Khri-+al is identical with king Lha Lhama Yeée-hod, whose former 
name was Khor-re. Though the date marvellously fits in our chro- 
nology, we have to reject the identification of Khri-tal, on which it 
rests. For Khri+ral is known to be the same as the famous king Ral- 
pacan (vide Rockhill's Life of Guddha, p. 223: Vidyabhiisana, Indian 
Logic, p. 517, referring to Csoma de Koros's Tibetan Grammar, p. 185). 
We are able now to work out the chronology of the earlier Pala 
kings in fuller details in light of new materials. We had mentioned 
in our previous paper that Gopila Il is stated in the epigraphic re 
cords to have reigned for a long time (cirataram). This is now 
amply corroborated by a Ms, colophon, A Buddhist work—Maitreya 
Vyikarana—was copied in the 57th year of Gopala LI, whose reign 
thus becomes the Jongest of the whole dyiiasty, It isa pity that this 
most important colophon remained so long entirely unnoticed’ and 
escaped even the eyes of Mm. H, P. Sastri, who passes it without any 
remark in his Descriptive Catalogue of Buddhist Mss. (p.t3). The newly 
discovered Nilanda copperplate of Devapala is dated in his 39th year, 
The Bargaon stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala is dated in his 








1 The verse in question (vy, 8 of the -Belabo grant), it should be 
noticed, contains without much exaggeration a statement of the earthly 
achievements of Jatavarma, whose sudden connection with “celestial” 
(a@évya) arm becomes therefore out of place in the phrase, “nindan 
divyabhujagri fam.” - 

I, H, Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 r9 
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eqth year (Ind, Ant., 1918, p. 111), All these data produce an almost 
impossible situation, rendering untenable the date of she Kamboja 
usurpation of 966 A.D. as referring to the reign of Vigrahapala WU. 
For the total length of years from Devapila to Gopala IT comes up te 
477 (39+3+544+244-57) at least. This either places Dharmapala s 
death before (966—177) 789 A.D., which is before the time of Govinda, 
‘or places the accession of Vigrahapala IL to the throne in 970 A.D, 
at the earliest. The date of Kamboja nstirpation (g66 A.p.) will then 


4] 


‘have to be referred to the teign of Gopila II, who is credited, how- 


ever, in all the epigraphic records. with a» decidedly peaceful reign. 


The only reasonable solution we think possible is to reject as deubtful 
the stone pillar inscription of Rajyapala as deciphered by Mr, Banerjec. 
It is not very likely that Rajyapala coming between two enormously 
long reigns of Narayanapala (34 years) and Gopila IL (57 years) 
reigned for a good length of 24 years? In the Bargaon inscription 
the figure 24 was perhaps carelessly placed after Samva¢ and is to 
go with mirga-dine, where the figure is wanting. Or like the in- 
scriptions of Mahendrapila, the record probably refers to the Gurjara 
Pratihara king Rajyapala,* 

Another happy date has been worked out from the two identical 
inscriptions of Sirapala 1, The editor of the inscriptions, Prof Cha- 
kravarti, referred them to the reign of Sirapala ll (/ASB., 1908, 
p, 107), Against this Mr. Banerjee, on palacographical grounds, referred 
them to Sarapala 1 (Palas of Bengal, p. §7), which is much 
more likely, Sirapila [Lis not mentioned in the Ramiacarita to have 
ever sat on the throne. His mention in the Manahali Grant may have 
been occasioned by a few months’ so-called reign in those troubled 
times when he found himself helpless and deserted as the significant 
words “ckah sahasasarathih” sufficiently bear out. There cannot, 
therefore, be any doubt that the inscriptions refer to Sirapala I. 
The dating of the inscriptions has not yet been carefully scrutinised. 
“Samvat 2 dvirigidha badi 11" was the reading of Prof. Chakravarti. 





1 King Rasapala, the nearest approach to the name Rajyapala, 
is stated in Tibetan books to have reigned for 12 years only: Schiel- 
ner’s Taranatha, p. 214: also p. 205 [n. referring to Lassen, IL], 730 £ 

2 Curiously the language of the Bargaon inscription eg. “Riija- 

ala-dewarije” is like that of one of the inscriptions of Mahendrapala 
(vide Plate XXX in the Palas of Bengal) corrupt. 
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But in the plate accompanying his paper, the figure after Samvat is 
most clearly 9 and not 2. Prof. Chakravarti evidently took the 
unusual word “dvih” to be a repetition in word of the figure after 
Samnvat, But the real interpretation has been hitherto entirely missed 
by all scholars, The word “dvirasadha” is a well-known technical 
term in Indian astronomical and Smrti literature, There is a separate 
section named “Dvirdsadha-viveka” in Jimiitavahana’s Kalaviveka (pp. 
169-174). Theeword primarily means an adhika masa falling in Saura 
Asidha and secondarily in a wider sense any adhika misa falling 
within the first six months of the year (Vaisakha to Advina). It has been 
used here in the first narrow sense to indicate the exact month. Now, 
there were adhika Asadha-months in the years $22, 833, 841, and 852 
A.D. Of these possible dates, 822 and “$33 are too early, placing 
Dharmapala's death in 762 A.D. at the latest. 652, on the other hand, 
is too late, placing Vigrahapaila II's accession ‘to the throne in 87 
A.D, at the earliest. The date of the inscriptions is therefore 841 A.D. 
Devapala's death is thus fixed within a year before June, 839 A.D. 
and Dharmapala’s accession to the throne cannot be dated later than 
770 A.D. thus remarkably supporting our previous conjecture (Ind, Ant, 
1920, p. 193). 

The Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of Dharmapala con- 
tains a verifiable datum: Bhadra-bahula-paficamt combined with Satur- 
day, Cunningham (ASB, XV, p. 150-1) tried to work it out and 
selected “856 A.D, as the 26th year of Dharmapala”. After him no scholar 
seems to have attemped to fix the date in the light of recent materials, 
Before giving my results in details, an attempt is made to arrive at the 
earliest possible date of Gopala I. A mass of ill<ligested ‘historical 
and legendary matter. is found in the Tibetan histories, bearing on 
the reigns of Gopila I and his immediate successors. A careful 
exantination of some of this matter would throw some new light on 
the early Pala chronology, Taranatha, it is true, gave a Wrong gene- 
alogy of the first three Pala kings, but the correct genealogy was 
not altogether unknown among Tibetan historians, one of whom at 
least—Buston—gave it and was held to be more reliable by Sum-po 
(Pag Sam, preface, p. iii. Taranitha records ina true historical spirit 
the views of two ancient historians on the exact date of Gopala's elec- 
‘tion to the throne, According to Indradatta, Gopala was elected 
one year after what must have been a famous event in those times 
viz. the death of one “Acarya Mimamsaka,” while according to Kese- 
mendrabhadra it was seven years after that event (Schiefner - p. 204). 
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It is not known who is exactly meant by Acarya Mimimeaka, but 
whoever it is—cither Kumarila or Prabhakara—the event evidently 
dates back to the early decades of the 8th century A.D, 

Gopala is credited with the establishment of the Odantapuri vihara 
near Nalanda (Taranatha, p. 206). It is stated in the Pag Sam that the 
famous. Samye monastery of Tibet was erected after the model of the 

lantapuri vihdra and the date ofits erection is said to be 749 A.D. 
lo BP = also Segtinn Logic, Be 517) Santaraksita, who worked in that 
axtery, © of Gopala and died in that of 
-Dharmapak: | ay duriny whose reign Santa- 
n gia ea been, say 40 years before 749 A.D, must then-have come to 
the throne somewhere between 690 and 710 A.D, Both Taranatha (p. 
205) and ‘Sumpo (p. ILO) state that Gop: ila was a contemporary of king 
Sriharsa of Kasmir. In our opinion the Tibetan historians had con- 
fused three kings of the same name Sriharsa :—Sriharsa of Kasmir, 
the famous Harsgavardhana and Sri-Harsadeva of Kaimariipa (whose 
son-in-law was reigning in 759 aD. (Ind. Ant. IX. p. 178) The last 
of these probably was meant to be the king who was contempora- 
neous with Gopala I. These three Tibetan references point roughly 
to the first half of the 8th century A.D, as the probable date of Gopila. 
A mass of legendary matter in a worse state of confusion is found 
also in the Jaina biographies of Bappa-bhatti, where the persistent 
mention of king Dharmapala as a contemporary of Yasovarman or 
his “'on Ama, imay just be taken in conformity with the Tibetan 
evidence, as a piece of history pointing to the middle of the 8th century 
AD. as the date otf Dharmapala, Accordingly we extend our calcu- 
lations (to about 755 A.D.) with the following results, referring to the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 2th year of Dharmapala. 
















Aminta scheme. 


In 796 A.D, (Aug. 27, Saturday) Bhadra badi 5 for 57-32 er 


(mean). Under true system the tithi ended at 0-47 g, (Surya S,) or 
6, (Arya S.) the next day, which was Sunday, 


os tithi ended at 44-35 #. (Siirya S) or 44-20 9, (Arya S.) the previous 
day, which was a Friday. 

i ‘In 789 (Aug. 15, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at 47-52 #. and 

i the true tithi at 59-469, (Strya S.) or 58-35 9. (Arya S.) 


. 
| 








“In 793 (Aug. 31) the mean tithi ended at 19-33 ». but the true 


ne 786 (Aug.19) the mean tithi for 10-0 Y. and according to the Arya 





j 
a 
a 
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= 
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S. true tithi for only o-25 . the same day, but according to the Siirya 
5. true tithi ended at $9-42 #. the previous day, which was a Friday. 

In 776 (Sep, 7, Saturday) the mean tithi ended at S415 p. and the 
true tithi at 21-58 y. (Stirya S.) or 22-40 p, (Arya S.) 

In 773 (Sep. 11) the mean tithi ended at 16-22 ff. and the true 
tithi at 10-23 g. (Siirya) or 8-25 p, (Arya), 

[In 769 (Aug. 26) the mean tithi for 44-119, and the true tithi for 
42-11 fp. (Siirya). 

In 762 (Aug. 14) the mean tithi for 35 f. and the true titht for 
49°30 f. (Siirya), but the lunar month in which the tithi is included 
was an adhiba imisa, 





Purpiminia scheme. 
In 792 a.D (Aug, 12 Sunday) the true tithi ended at 51-40 f. a 
In 785 (July 30, Saturday) the true tithi ended at §8-12 pu. but 
the mean tithi ended the next day. 
In 782 (Aug. 3, Saturday) the true tithi ended at 15-36 p. 


In 779 (Aug. 7, Saturday) ‘s r i560 pf. 
In 765 (Aug. to, Saturday) = s 4%o ., but the 


mean tithi ended the next day. 

Though we have given, for the curious readers, both wean and frue 
calculations (in both the Amanta and Purnimanta schemes), we would 
confine ourselves to the Amianta and the trie dates alone - for true 
calculations of tithis already came into operation since the times of 
Varahamihira (6th cent. A.p.) and were certainly in vogue in the Sth 
century A.D, The tithi of the Eran Pillar Inscription of the Gupta 
period dated 484 a.p. has already been worked cut similarly under 
the fre system (Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 157). The following five 
dates are therefore available as marking the beginning of Dharmapiala’s 
reign:—737, 744, 748, 751, and 764 4.D, In 737, the month is inaus- 
picous being an adhika masa: the date besides seems too early. 764 
on the other hand seems a bit too late, allowing about 36 years’ reign 
to Dharmapala, There is nothing whatever to choose between the 
three remaining dates—744, 748, and 751 A.D. , 

The chronology of the earlier Pila kings may thos be tentatively 
fixed in the following manner:— - at ; 





Length of reign 
circ, 700-744 AD, 4§ years (vide Taranatha) 
800-839 40 
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Sirapala | 839-545 7 years (vide Taranitha) 
Narayanapila 845-899" $4 
Rajyapala 899-923 24 
Gopala Il 923-980 57 
_ Vigrahapale Il gso-g88 9 
For the satisfaction of scholars who would place the Kamboja 


‘usurpation of 966 4.5. to the reign of Vigrahapils Il and reject the 
Bargaon Pillar i ctiption of the 24th year of Rajyapila, an alter- 


native list-of the last three kings will have to be adjusted us: 


we Rajyapiila 890-903 (5 years); Gopila If 903-960 (57, your") di 
- ‘Vigrahapila Tl 960-988 (28 years). 

~The only thing that stands against the above chronology is yet 
another surmise of Prof. Mazumdar. He makes out from a study of 
the Rastrakiita inscriptions that Dharmapala probably met Govinda 
{11 in about 808 A.D. His reason is this: the Radhanpur grant of 
Govinda IIT dated Srivana 730 Sota mentions the expedition against 
the Gurjaras, which is omitted in the Wani grant dated in Vaisikha, 
730 Saka. So the Gurjara expedition may have taken place in three 
months intervening between the two erants, This inference is un- 
sound, The Gurjara invasion ig not mentioned last of all in the 
Radhanpur plate. The Wani grantis irregular in its date (Ind, Ant., 
XNXIV, p, 11, no. 172) and the omission of the Gurjara expedition 
therein ig only a careless ore like its omission of the Pallava conquest 
«1 Dhruva’s reign. It is much more reasonable to assume that a 
chronological order is indicated in the conquest of Govinda IT in the 
Radhanpur plate and the expedition against the Gurjaras took place 
very early in his reign followed by four other expeditions all before 








: A Tibetan tradition has been mentioned above which synchro- 
nises the death of king Kbri-ral with that of Mahipila 1, who had 
areign of 52 years under the same tradition. King Mahtpala, son 
of a» Vanapila (and grandson of Dharmapala) and father of a Maha- 
palais.a myth, but the statement may be interpreted as indicating 
the death of an early Pala king, with a very long reign, who can be 
conveniently identified with Narayanapila, The reigo of Khri-ral, 
however, is not definitely dated. According to Chinese authorities Khri- 
ral or Ral-pa-can died in 838 A.D. According to Csoma he died in $99 
A.D, and according to Setsen in 902 A.D. (Rockhill p, 225). We have 
taken Csoma’s date. - 
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808 A.D. We see no reasons therefore to bring down Dharmapala further 
than 800 a.D. For Govinda IJ] ascended the throne in 7¢3-4 Am, 
and met Dharmapala sometime before 8co A.D. This does not also 


militate against Dharmapila’s synchronism with Nigabhatta, who 
may have ascended the throne any time alter 783 aD., when Vatsa- 


raja was still alive (/RAS., 1909, p. 250). 


* 


DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYVVA 


Indian Literature Abroad 
vill 


Dinapila was a d@ramana of Udyiina of Northern India. He 


arrived in China in a. BD. 9S0 along with Dharmadeva and Tien-si-tsai, 
Iwo years alter his arrival he received from the Chinese emperor the 

title of Hsien-chiao-ta-shih, Tien-si-tsai received Ming- 
Pace Tikes tare, chiac-ta-shih, and Dharmadeva received Chuang-chiao-ta- 
o8o A.D. shih, The number of books translated by Dinapiila was 

one hundred and eleven—mostly Dharants. These 
Mantras became very popular with certain section of the Buddhists, 
the Chinese, and they swelled the bulk of the Buddhist Chinese 


literature. Since the days of Amogha-vajra, Tantrikism made a Httle- 


progress, and this literature was greatly cultivated and propagated by 
the Indian Tantrik Buddhists. Danapala rendered into Chinese 
a few booklets ascribed to the great Nagarjuna, ¢. 9. Boddt4rdara- 
ripaviniuéta-sastra (No, 1304), Mahivyana Bhava-dheda-baistra. 
Three years after the death of Danapala, Dharmaraksa (Pa-hu), a 
éramana of Magadha, arrived in China. As IT have already told Fa-hu 
brought some Sanskrit manuscripts with him and he 
Dharmaralkga applied himself to translating them till A.D, 105?, when 
nad the Transl; he died in his ninety-sixth year. In 1og4 he received 
from the Emperor Jen-Tsung (1023-1063 A.D,) the special] 
title of P'u ming-tzu-chiao-chwang-fan-ta-shih ‘for his meritorious 
work. In 100g a Translation Board was formed by the Imperial com- 





mand with Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and others. The Xatnamegha-Stitra{ Nanjio. 
9f4), one of the most popular Mahayana Sitras, a shorter form of | 
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which had been twice translated before, was translated by Dharmarakga. 
Fa-hu and the Chinese monk mentioned above rendered into Chinese 
in 20. fascicull Tathacata-aciniya-guhya mirdesd, a Mahayana Siitra, 
‘which had been translated by another Dharmarakga (Fa-hu) in the 
W. T’sin Dynasty (265-316) in 7 fasciculi, This formed a part of 
“Ratnakija Group of Mahiyana literature. Another distinctly Tantrik 
book He-Vajra-tantra (Nanjio, 1060) which agrees with the Tibetan 

ersion in the Kanjur was made accessible in a Chinese fori. 
Bodhisattva Dharmayaéa’s Mahayana Sangite-bodhisativa-wdyasasira 
(298) was for the first time translated by Fa-hu and Siirya-yadas 
- im 20 fasciculi. In the Ming collection this book is placed for the 
__ first time among the Abhidharma works and was admitted into the 
Canon during the Sung: Yuen period. At this late period a Hinayana 
work was translated by Fa-hu and his colleagues. [t was Maha- 
Maudglyayana's Prajiiaptipada-Sistra (Nanjio 1317); this is the last of 
the six pada works of the Sarvasti vida Abhidharmas. 

Wei-Tsing, a Chinese éramayga, who seems to have worked to- 
gether with the Indian monks mentioned before, and had joined the 
| Imperial Translation Board in 1009, must have 
acs aera acquired sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to translate a 

few books from the original. . His most important 
contribution was his translation of Bodhisattva Sthiramati’s coumentary 
on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Sastra, Jianaérit (Chu chi-siang) 
and Saryayagas were. contemporaries of Fa-hu and Siiryayagas 
actually worked with Fahu. Siryayadas himself translated two 
books of the great Afvaghoga—one being a book of fifty verses on 
the rules for serving a teacher (N. 1080), another known as Duasa- 
duate-karmanarga Sitra (N. 1379). That the Buddhist monks were 
still held in great honour is shown by the fact that Maitreya-bhadra, a 
éramana of Magadha, became Kuo-Shih or the State-teacher of the 
Chinese Court. He is responsible for five translations. 

Probably the last book that was translated in the Sung Dynasty 
by Shao-tih, Hwui-Sung and others was Bodhisattva-Jatakamala (1312). 

It was originally composed or collected by the Bodhi- 





ai sattva Aryasira and commented upon by Muni Jinadeva 
in 12 fasciculi. The translation did not find favour with the Chinese 


for tts defective style. The Sanskrit original is preserved in Hodgson 
‘manuscripts and has been published by Kern in the Harvard Oriental 
The Northern Sung Dynasty ended with Hui Tsang (1101-1127), 
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who was carried in captivity by the Kitan Tartars, The Sungs retired 
to the south of the VYang-tse; and Hang-chow became 
Harrenness of their capital, During their rule (1128-1280) we do not 
aici mest with any translator either Indian or Chinese, 
Buddhism of Chan (Dhyana) school enjoyed respect 
and contributed many landscape painters to the roll, The greatest 
figure of this age was Chu-hsi, the famous commentator of Kung-fu-tze 
(Confucius), and he was greatly influenced by Buddhist thought and 
inspite of his denial, it is clear that he was imbued by the mystic 
spirit of Bodhidharma, 
The Mongols now became supreme in China. They were a rude, 
uncultured people of nomadic and marauding habits. Khubilai Khan, 
| LT Ie a ARMM ae was a man veel com- 





en gurbive any -talth that might hiketinniiestis rude follo- 
wers. Buddhism suited them best. 
One Tibetan Lama, Pagspa (Arya), invented a script on a Tibetan 
model for the Mongols, It was issued by Khubilai, but failed to 
be popular because the writing was more complicated 
Sas yt Ae and ornate than the simple Syriac writing which 
7 had also been introduced. Pagspa in tecognition of his 
service received the exalted title of “Prince of the Great and Precious 
Law of Buddha® from Khubilai, He knew Sanskrit and Chinese and 
edited a book on Hinaya’ana Vinaya which gave brief rules forthe 
learning and practice of bhikeus, The restored — title would be 
Af Wla-sarvistivida-nikiya-pravarjyopasampads karmavxe: | epee 
1137), ; 
Another book translated by Pagspa’s disciple Shado-pa known in 
Chinese Chang-sa-shih-lan or the Sastra on explainitig known objects 
(Nanjio 1320), It is sometimes mentioned as a Sastra of 
eee of the Hinayana, but it is distinctly:a book -on Mahayana. 
This is a very useful and interesting manual of the 
Buddhistic terminology, consisting of extracts from several Sastras, ~ 


such as Siirya-garbha-sastra, Saddharma-smrtyupasthana-sitra, Abhi- — ee oe 


dharma-koéa-Sastra of Vasubandhu and few other minor books. It 
consists oe five chapters as  Bhojana-loks, Sattva-loka, Mairga-dharma, 
ladharma, Asamskrtadharma, It was compiled by Pagspa for the 
sake of Chan- nin, the Crown Prince of the Emperor Khubilai. The 
riginal, which was probably compiled from Sanskrit sources in Tibetan, 
‘was ; transtated into Chinese by Sha-lo-pa, a disciple of Pagspa, He 
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received from the Emperor great honours and the ttle of Tripitaka- 
bhadanta (Hung-Chiao-fo-chih). 

The list of translators at this age is very limited, We find three 
more names of whom only one was an Indian Sramana, the second 
was from Tibet, and the third was a Chinese official ; the exact 
date. and other details of these translators are unknown. Although 
the Yuen Period did not produce as many great translators as the 

ner periods did, this period of 88 years of Mongol rule attracted 
‘the attention of persons with a religious and literary bent. 1 have 
cao jomewhere that the Dhyana School of Bodhidharma 
began to gain ground at a later date and became very popular in 
China and Japan. In 1291 a priest of the Chan or Dhyana School 
named Siang-Mai compiled a work known as Pfen-wei-/wn (Nanjio 

1607}. It was a polemic work against the Taoist, Chu-pa 
Compilation collected In 1314-1320 A.D, some gathas known as Guhya- 
work by Tht pada-malla-mahé-pddhiraja-sitra-gath® of 175 verses 
. (Nanjio 13g4). I have already referred to Chu-pa's Cata- 
logue of the Tripitaka (Nanjio 1611), Wan-Tsai, a Chinese priest, com- 
piled two works—one being a new commentary on a Treatise by San- 
Chao, a disciple of the great Kumarajiva, and a commentary on the 
same (Nanjio 1627, 1028), P'u-tu, a priest compiled a work in 1314 A.D. 
entitled ‘A precious mirror of the Lotus school,’ being-a work of a priest 
of Lu-Shang in 10 fasciculi, A very important book, viz, the history of 
the Patriarchs and other eminent ‘priests of the Dhyana school, 
which had been originally collected by a monk of the Southern Sung 
Dynasty in 1033 A.D., was continued by T’sing-men. A big tome 
of 30 fasciculi, consisting of the sayings of Upadhyaya Chung-fang, 
was compiled by his disciple of the: Dhyana School in 1321-23. In 
1322 Yuen-Chia wrote a commentary. on Tsung-Mi's 
well-known treatise ‘on the origin of Man’. Tsung-Mi 
was the fifth patriarch of Hwa-Yen or Avatawsaka School, who wrete 
his book about S41 A.D. 

Nien-Chang of the Yuen Dynasty compiled a complete history 
of Buddhism in Chinese in 36 fasciculi (Nanjio 1637) The narration ol 
this work begins with the first Emperor down to §333- 
1344 A.D., when the compilation was-finished, It relates 
several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 

anism and Taoism. One. Pai-chang had written a few ‘Pure 
+something like Sanskrit Niti-books, in the T'ang Dynasty. 
Tehwui and Ta-su. edited and published them, ‘Most of these. rules 








Tsung-mi. 
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referred to worldly matters, so that they are not only far from the 
Vinaya, but also from the original rules of Pai-Chang.’ The rest af 
the Chinese writers were either of the Dhyina School or the T'ien- 
Tai school. Wei-tso of Tien-Tai school wrote a big commentary in 
20 fasciculi, on the Straugama Stitra and Sushavati-Vytiha, the latter 
known as “an important gate or doctrine of meditation on the state 
of the Pureland.” P'u-zui, a priest of the Hwa-yen School wrote 
a big commentary in 40 fasciculi on the commentary of Baddhivatam- 
saka-siifra (Nanjio 1322). Phu-chao, Chino, Chi-cho, Chu-ting all wrote 
on the Dhyana School, This long and rather dry list is given here to 
show that the Chinese were not Inactive as regards Indian books, As 
most of the Buddhist books had already been translated, people now 
gave more matured thought on its contents and wrote and studied 
either commentaries or expository notes on them, —Another important: 
work, which has nothing todo with translation, is Sa-chwan-tang-du, in 
36 fasciculi which contains the lives of 3113 eminent priests of the 
Dhyana School, A similar work was compiled in the later Sung Dynasty, 
That was also a history of the Indian and Chinese Patriarchs of the 
Dhyana School. From historian's point of view these books’ are -very 
valuable, sa 
The Mongol Emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to Buddhist religious literature, 

ttseacat Khubilai saw to the fact that the monasteries in Peking 
Buddhism. were all supplied with books and ordered the priests 
: to recite them on stated days, A new collection 
of Tripitaka was published in 1285-87, under the Imperial order of 
Khubilai, This Catalogue was ‘compiled by Ching-Chi-Siang in col- 
tabération with Indian, Tibetan and Chinese assistants and is known 
as Chi-Yuen-lu, . The number of translated books inthe Tripitala men- 
tioned in it is 1440 in 5586 fasciculi, These are the works made by 194 
persons under twenty-two dynasties during the period: of 1219 years" 





1 “Preparatory to the translation of the Tripitaka into Mongolian 
the Emperor Khubilai convened his priestly and lay subordinates 
and constituted there a committee to, examine. the Buddhist works 
(1,400 in number) then extant in China and Tibet. ‘This Com- 
mittee consisted of ‘some 28 men of several countries, China, Tibet, 
India, Turfan, Uigur and Mongolia.” Takakusu, J.P.T,S. 1904-05, 
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(67-1285 A.D.) Besides this there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese 
) | works which are not purely Buddhist books but books 
ane dealing with Indian subjects, All the translations of 

ve ' Tripitaka and other Indian-works are compared with the 
Tibetan. Tanjur-and Kanjur translation and to each of them is added the 
Sanskrit transliteration and a note after the Chinese title, stating whether 
‘both the translations were in agreement or not and whether the book 
‘was wanting in the Tibetan version. This composition, however, seems 
_ to have been made only through a catalogue of Tibetan books, and not 
ead af aii ach this translation; “......during the reign 












> 






ad with the Tibetan collections of Kanjur and Tanjur, Such treatises 


— j ite > i ie i 
and volumes as were Wanting in the Chinese were translated from 


the Tibetan scriptures. All these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teaching (Kanjur), To 
the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, with Chinese 
‘Sastras, and works of emiment Ho-Shang (monks), comprising 153 
volumes, were added, The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. 
An analytic catalogue of all these books are furnished. In this col- 
lection many dastras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan 
collections” (JAS8,, 1882, ps 92). 
_ Another catalogue compiled originally by Wang-Ku of the Sung 
Dynasty was continued by Kuang-Chu-pa in A.D. 1306 under the Yuen 
ee (Mongol) dynasty, ‘This Catalogue entirely depends 
-oRcordance. ; : é 3 
upon the previous one and adds a short account of the 
contents of each book. The Catalogue was first sent by M. P. Habace 
of Russia to S. Julien of Paris in i848. After a careful study, 
Julien published a “Concordance-Sinico-Sanskrita” in the Journal 
Asiatique (1849 pp. 351-445). Bunyio Nanjio, while compiling his. 
great Catalogue made use of this valuable Catalogue in which many 
Sanskrit words have been restored (/P7S., 1905, p. 81). 
The activities of Khubilai to enhance the cause of Buddhism. was 
_ manifold, Towards the end of the thirteenth century, a censtis was 
— talen,by the imperial command, of the Buddhist temples: 
and inonks in China, Of the former, the reported number. 
Was 42,315 and of the latter 213, 148. About-this time, 
Lamaism or the form of Buddhism developed in Tibet- 
mo Spread to Northern China and Lamas were- not re-- 
Garded as men of different sect. as it is now done. | have alseady, 
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said that Khubilai was much influenced by Tibetan culture, and he 
ordered a Mongol to study Tibetan language. A complete translation 
of the Buddhist Sitras and Sastras from the Tibetan and swinskrit into 
Mongolian, was presented to Khubilai in 1294 A.D. These were cut ont 
in blocks of wood and distributed among the chiefs of the Mongols, 
Tibetan language was held in great honour in the capital. In 4 312 the 
Mongol Emperor Jen-Tsung ordered Pu-lan-na-shih-li, who had learned 
Chinese and Sanskrit in his youth, to translate Buddhist books into 
Mongol Language. From Chinese he translated the Leng-Yen-Ching, 
(Laitivatira), a Sitra highly honoured by the Chinese people, and 
four Siitras from the original Sanskrit and an other from Tibetan, in 
all a thousand fasciculi or chapters, As the history of Mongolian 
Buddhist literature is directly connected with Tibetan Buddhist litera- 
ture, we shall deal with it elsewhere, Eliot says (1, p. 27a)" It is-pos- 
sible that the Buddhism of the Yuen Dynasty was tainted with let sit ; 
from which the Lama monasteries of Peking are not wholly free’ He 
suggests that some of the indecent scandal of the last Mongol emperors 
contributed to the speedy downfall of them, The Mongols were driven 
by the native Chinese dynasty known as Ming, who reigned from 1368 
to 1644, 
Few Ming Emperors showed much personal interest in religion 
and their favour was always guided by some political motive, Still 
the first Ming emperor ordered that all monks should 
aay ey -study Latikdvatara-Sfitra, Prajiiiparamita-Hydaya and 
Vajra-cchedika, He called together the priests of the 
Dhyana School to write commentaries, and Tsung-lo and ¥Yurchi wrote 
three commentaries on these books in 1378 aD, The third emperor 
Cheng-tsu when a boy was éducated by a Buddhist Priest and the 
Limperor imbibed Buddhistic religious and literary tendencies, He wrote 
ten laudatory compositions in prose and verse between. 1410 and 1415 
which are incorporated in the Chinese Tripitaka, On the whole’ Bud- 
dhism flourished under the Mings and got.the imperial support. —It was 
only. from time to time that it suffered persecution, The reign of Wu- 
tsung.(15§06-21) was extremely favourable to Buddhism, The Emperor 
himself learnt Buddhist literature and Sanskrit as well as Mongol 
and Arabic, The study of Sanskrit -had been throughout encouraged 
in China and books on Grammer, Lexicon were written in Chinese, 
for the benefitiofscholars.. During the Ming Dynasty Sanskrit study 
decayed in China, still Yun-lo foundedin 1407 a school of language 
for training interpreters at which Sanskrit was taught among other 
tongues (Eliot, m1, p, 278). 
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During the Ming Dynasty the thirteenth Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka was published in 1368-1398 a.p.in 2 fascicull, [t was re-issued 
by the Third Emperor with more books added to it 
neti Col and finally published by Mi-tsang at the beginning of 
; the seventeenth century. Afterwards it was republished 
in. Japan by a Japanese in 1678-1681 A.D, There were two distinct 
collections in China—Northern and Southern, The Emperor T’ai-tsu- 
kao (1368-1398) caused the whole Tripitaka to be engraved in 
Nanking pand. the Emperor T'ai-tsung-wan (1403-1924) again caused 
‘good edition to be published in Peking, 
~ The Chinese Tripitaka was preserved in Mss, from 67 A.D. to 972 
4.0, for about goo years, when they were first printed. Beal in his 
Galena to Buddhist Literature in China says that the tripitaka had 
been printed at various times in China from wooden blocks, which 
were often destroyed by fire or civil war, It is said that during the 
Sung and Yuen Dynasties (960 1368) as many as twenty different 
editions had been produced, but during the troubles occurring towards 
the end of the Yuen Period, all of them perished, 
Under the Manchu Rule which began in 1644 and ended in IgI0, 
the Chinese Tripitaka was published by the Emperors Shih-tsung 
and Kao-tsung who ruled from 1723-1795, But the 
Ciassification = most important and widely known collection is the Ming 
iene collection of the Tripitaka, the Catalogue of which has 
a= been edited by B, Nanjio in 1883, It enumerates 1662 
works, Classified into four divisions: (1)Sitra, (2) Vinaya, (3)Abhidharma, 
and (4) Miscellaneous, The first three contain translations and the 
fourth original Chinese works, The first division called Ching or Siitras 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is divided as follows: (a) Mahayana Siitras 541 books 
(¢) Hinayana Sitras 240, (c) Mahayana and Hinayana Sitras, 300 in 
number, admitted into the canon under the Sung and Yuen Dynasty, 
The Chinese Tripitaka isa literary and bibliographical collection 
father than an ecclesiastical carop, It consists of translations ‘of 
Indian works belonging to a particular class which possess a certain 
age and authority. Among these the Mahayana Siitras contain the 
works most esteemed by Chinese Buddhists, It is divided into seven 
Classes:—({1) Prajiapiramiti, (2). Ratnakita, (3) Mahasannipata, (4) 
Avatansaka, (5) Parinirvana, (6) Siitras in more than one translation 
but not falling into. any of the above five classes, (7) other Sitras 
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The Vinaya Pitaka is divided into Mahayina and Hinayana- texts, 
The latter comprising five well-defined recensions of the code, besides 
extracts, compendiums etc, (1) Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, (2) Vinaya 
of the Miila-Sarvastivadins of I-tsing (3) Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta School, (4) Vinaya of the Mahiéasakas, said to be similar to the 
Pali Canon. (§) Mahasatgchika Vinaya. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka is also divided into Mahiyina and Hina- 
yana, They are philosophical works of Asyaghosa, N igarjuna, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu and others. They represent two principal schools of 
thought, Yoracira and Madhyamaka. The Hinayina Abhidbarma 
show no correspondence to the Pali Abhidharma Pitaka., 

The Miscellaneous portion contains books from: Sanskrit as well 
as Chinese, The latter consist of about 200 works, historical, ‘critical, . 

troversial, homiletic written by to2 writers, 

PROBHAT KUMAR MUKHERJEE _ 





Cosmographical Theories of the Hindu Astronomers 


From the earliest stage of the development of human knowledge 
attempt has been made‘to fathom the mysteries of creation and. to link 
by a common principle of metaphysical and scientific investigation the 
different members of the solar system. Now in proceeding with this 
ettterprise they encountered two distinct problems, One was ‘concerned 
with the nature of the primeval World-stuff ; the other with the opera- 
tion te which it had been subjected. Modern theorists have made ‘it 
their primary object to expound the mechanism of cosmic growth, the 
play of forces involved in: it, the transformations and progressive re 
distributions of energy attending it, But carly thinkers till the time of 
material for the exercise of their constructive ingenuity. 

Thales asserted all things to have been derived from water, Anaxi- 
menes substituted air. A crude attempt to determine the cosmic 
Origin is also found in the Bg-veda, where it is stated that at 
first darkness prevailed everywhere, it was only chaos and water. 
abounded in the whole creation." The Manw Samhiti also asserts that 









1 Kg-veda, A, 129. 
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the creator at first created water and then fire and life." The 
Vortex Theory of Descartes or the Modern Nebular Theory of Kant 
and Laplace ultimately reduces itself to the theory that the universe 
originated from vapour as nebula are no better than vapour. 

Hindu’ astronomers have begun the discussion on cosmographi- 
cal theories with a series of questions regarding the earth, its magnitude 
Sod. divisions, the sits tion of the seven Patala Bhumis or imaginary 
lower. regions of the: earth, the sun’s revolutions the causes of day 
and. ‘ight of the Gods, the Demons and the Pitrs, the order of the 
* HAIN: planets, ‘the position ‘of their orbits with respect to each 
other in the Universe? Next they speak of imperceptible agencies of 

tion, almost the same metaphysical theories as may be found in 
: the Vedas, the Puranas and other mythological works. 

It is said, “At first only darkness prevailed: in that darkness. 
Vasudeva (in whom the whole Universe lay latent), the Supreme 

Being whose manifestation is everything that exists, who is f 
transcendental, without attributes, and tranquil, who is beyond 
the twenty-five primordial matters and inexhaustible, who pervades 
all places within and without,” who is the contracting power 
(lit, he who contracts) first created water at the beginning and threw 
his own power (of contraction) in it. That water with the power 
of contraction in it produced a golden egg. The sides of the 6ge were 
even then enveloped in darkness.. Out of that egg evolved Aniruddha ~~ 
(whose motion cannot be stopped) Sanatana (who is everlasting), Hence 
he is called Hiranyagarbha in the Vedas ; as he was the first to 
evolve out he was called Aditya and for the creation of the 
Universe he is called Sirya (the Sun)  Sirya (the Sun), whose 
another name is Savita, who dispels darkness andl who is the 

cause of the creation, existence and destruction of all beings, is always a 

moving and brings to light the different worlds....... From this | 

Originated the moon, the five planets, stars, the earth and other worlds. 
F Brahman, the creator, exists within thategg and hence that egg 

| is called Brahmanda (the Universe), In the hollow of that egy is situa- 

ted this world consisting of Bhi, Bhuvas etc, and not outside that 
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egg. It is round ( #terataf: ), as iftwo cauldrons are joined together 
with faces in contact,”* 

Though the above theories seem'to be more or less metaphysical, 
yet they can be piven a scientific interpretation. It is seen that 
WY was first created or was at first in existence: “Y is generally 
translated as water but it also means Watery vapour or simply 
vapour. The word ¥4 also indicates ether and hence it means 
ethereal vapour. Hence it can easily be understood to be the same as 
nebule, Thus as first it was only darkness and ethereal vapour 
or nebula all ground. Into that was thrust the force of contraction and 
the result was the outcome of a golden ( gw ) egg. Utpalabhatta 
meant by this word “luminows’.* In the Manu Saphita in connection 
with the theory of creation of the Universe, -Kullukabhatta, the 
commentator, has clearly said that it was not golden but~ brilliant like 
sold ( afeywiteen j, The visible universe is shaped like an egg, it 
is not exactly round, By the force of contraction, stars, planets, 
the sun and other orbs are formed. The force acts within the ege 
in a state of constant rotation, That is to say, the ethereal vapour 
which existed at first produced this universe by the forces of contrac- 
tion and rotation. 

The explanation given above is not far-fetched or imaginary. 
It is the most natural explanation, Then what is the difference between 
‘the above theory stated in the Siirya Siddhanta and the. Nebular 
Hypothesis of Kant and Laplace ? 

The Brahmanda or the golden egg of Brahma is the vast hollow 
sphere of the Universe at the centre of which is the earth ; within it all 
the stars are supposed to revolve daily, and beneath them are the 
orbits of the planets Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Sun 
and the Moon, in the order of their distances from the centre® The 
earth stands firm at the centre by its own power without other support 
in space. nose 

In this connection the Hindu Astronomers dwelt on some peculiar 
geographical theories which have now probably lost their earlier 








I Sirya Siddahnta chap, XII, rato 29 verses. 

2 Brhat Samhita—The chapter on Upanayana ( S47 ), comment 
On verse 6, , 

3 Sirya Siddhanta, Chap. XII, verses 30, 31. 

4 Siddhanta Siromani, Goladhyaya, Chap, I, verse 2. 
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mythological significance and seem to be pure figments of the 
imagination, 

The circumference of the sphere of the Brahminda, to which 
the solar rays extend, is declared to be equal to the product of the 


moon's revolutions (§7,753,336000) ina Kalpa by the circumference 


of the moon's orbit, Bhaskara says, “Some astronomers acsert that 
the length of the circumference of the sphere of the universe is 
$8712009200000000 yojanas, But those by whom the astronomical! 
science was thoroughly understood say that it isthe length of the 
circumference of the sphere up to the limit the darkness-dispeiling rays of 
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‘extend. In my opinion every planet coversso much distance 
in yojanas in one kalpa. Hence it is called Vyomakaksha ( siaawer )”. 

Varahamihira has given further details of the constitution of the 
Universe in his Paficha Siddhantika : 

“The round ball of the earth, composed of the five elements, abides 
in space in the midst of the starry sphere, like a piece of iron suspended 
between magnets; covered on all sides with trees, mountains, towns, 
groves, rivers, oceans and other things, in its middle there is. Sumeru, 
the abode of the gods and below there is the place of the Asuras, 
Straight above Meru in space one pole is seen; the other pole 
is seen below, placed in space. Fastened to the pole the sphere 
ol the stars is driven round by the pravaha wind. 

_ Beneath the equinoctial circle is Laika ; there the sphere is right, 
Day and night there are always of the same length, viz, 30 nadikas. 

Of the moon which is constantly placed below the Sun, one half js 
illuminated by the sun’s rays, while the other half is obscured by the 
moon's own shadow, as is the case with a jar standing in the sunlight, 
The rays of the sun, being reflected from the moon which consists of 
water, destroy the darkness of the night, just as the rays of the sun 
falling on the surface of a mirror destroy the darkness inside a house. 

Above the moon there are Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn (in succession), and then the stars. All planets move to: 
wards the east with the Same velocity, each in its own. orbit, The 
planets arranged in the ascending order upwards from the moon are 
the Lords of the months (in succession) sin their descending order 
downwards from Saturn, they are the Lords of the hours ; if we take 
each fifth member of the ascending series we have the Lords of the 
days. The Lords of the year have been explained before,’’! 





I Pafica Siddhantika, Chapter XIII. 
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We have thus given a complete account of the cosmographical 
theories and the constitution of the universe as stated by the Hindu 
astronomers. However crude might these theories have been, they 
were surely the forerunners of the Vortex Theory of Descartes and 
the Nebular Theory of Kant and Laplace. 

SUKUMAR RANJAN Das: 


Kumarila and Dinnaga 

Any one who is acquainted with the Indian philosophical texts will 
admit that the controversy between the Buddhists and the Hindu 
philosophers appears most prominent in the history of Indian culture. 
But it-is a matter for regret that nothing has yet been done to 
disentangle the various threads in the web of this controversy. The 
neglect of this field is not, however, without reason, The authors 
of the texts either make a passing reference to the views of others or 
quote them without informing us either of their source or of their 
author, The commentaries, too, sadly lack the information we seek 
for, They mention only occasionally names of philosophers. who 
hold the opposite views without, however, referring to the work or works 
from which they have drawn their quotations, Owing to ravages 
of time many valuable books that were current at the time among 
literary circles have been lost, and the meaning of many passages ~ 
of the texts we read today have therefore become obscure, We do not 
know the proper setting of the views that are found controverted 
in these books. This is perhaps one of the reasons why the full 
significance of the controversies has still remained a mystery to tts, 
Fortunately for us, some of the texts that have been lost in Sans- 
rit have been preserved in Tibetan- and Chinese translations, The 
only thing that we could do under the circumstances is to make a 
comparative study of the Hindu and Buddhist texts thal exist in Sans- 
krit, Tibetan, and Chinese. 

As an illustration we may now refer to the Slokavirtita of 
Kumirila and its Tika, the Nydyaratnasara of Parthasirathimigra, and 
compare some of their passages with those of the Pram@pasamuceaya 
of Diinaga now available only in Tibetan translations, The name 
of Diinaga is well-known to the readers of the Nyayavartifa of 
Uddyotakara with its Tika by Vacaspatimifra. The pages of 
the Nyiyarainitara (Chaukhamba Skt. Series) abound in quotations 
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from the works of a Bhiksu.t There are also direct references to 
Dinnaga.* Kumirila himself once refers to him as Nyipaoid.* 
A comparative study of these passages with those of Prawinasie- 
winccaye would convince the reader that Kuméarila hurls his 
against the views of Ditiniga: and the 
terms Bistsu, Bhavadvraddha, and Bhavadiya* occurring in the 
Nyiyaratnakara are but impersonal references to the Buddhist philo- 
sopher, Diinaga. This is made still more explicit in the chapter 
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Apastamba and Gautama 


Biihler (S.BE. 2, intro.) declared that Gautama is the oldest 
Dharmasiitra now extant and Jolly in his “Recht und Sitte™ has 
accepted this theory (p.6). I differ on this point and will try to 
show that excepting the dubious evidence of the Caranavyiha there is 
nothing to prove that Gautama is older than Apastamba ; all probabili- 
ties on the contrary seem to indicate rather just the opposite—that 
Apastamba is older than Gautama, 

First and foremost, the fact must not be lost sight of, that Ap, was 
pre-Paginian, His work must have been written ata time when the 
Sanskrit language was notin that state in which it was found by 
Panini, Secondly that he was not far removed in time from Svetaketu, 
the celebrated teacher of the Satapatha Brahmana, He might have 
been an older contemporary even, for Ap, rejects his theory about the 
study of the Veda alter marriage without the slightest show of ceremony 
(1,4,13,20) and Bihler has proved that this Svetaketu is without doubt 
the Svetaketa of Sat. Br. (S.B.E. 2, xxxvill). Now the Aitareya Br., even 
on the most conservative computation, cannot be dated later than 
S00 @..c. . Taking this to be the /erminus a guotor the date of the 
Sat. Br; and the age of Katyayana as the ferminas ad quem (sce his 
Viarttika to Panini iv, 3, 105), the Sat. Br. cannot be dated later than 
600. 8..c, and all things considered, Ap. must be dated about 500 B. B, 
Riihler too arrived-at practically the same result (5,.B.E,, 2, AL, (114), 
Ap.'s contiguity to the age of the Brahmanas may also be inferred 
from another peculiar feature of his Dharmasitra—its very frequent 
references to the various Brahmanas. This is scen in no other Dharma- 
sutra. 

Rérarding Baudhayana’s priority to Ap. it may safely be said that 
the alleged references to Baudhayanain Ap, upon which the whole 
theory is based, are in no way convincing. It requires not a small 
amount of ingenuity to discover them. Ap. labours to controvert the 
authority of a Vedic passage which has been quoted in Bauch. Can 
it reasonably be concluded from it that Ap. is posterior to Baudh, ? Ap. 
mentions by name not a few authorities on Dharma, of which some 
Dharmaaastras in revised version, are still in existence. Why 
not then assume—if it is at all necessary that one of these authors 

had quoted this Vedic passage as well ? As for the second alleged 
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quotation it may safely be said that it carries not an iota of proof. 
If the “wording of Baudhayana’s siitras is not opposed to the 
doctrine to which Ap. objects" (S.B.E. 2, XXII), it is by no means 
proved thereby that Baudh, is older than Ap, 

Moreover if this kind of argumentation is allowed it may be easily 
shown that Gaut. whom Buhler has proved to be older than Baudh., 
(S.B.E,, 2, Xttx ff.) has quoted Ap. Gaut. (XV. 18) in his long list 
of persons who defile a company mentions the bald man but makes a 
Special group of the persons in the list headed by the bald man, who, 
apparently, in his own opinion, were not so unholy as to be excluded 
from a company, but he had been compelled to include them in the 
list because it was the opinion of ‘some’ (ef. Gaut., XV, 30; also XVIII, 
i8and XXI,t1). Now this ‘some’ may easily refer to Ap, 1, 7,17, 
21, where the bald man is mentionad immediately after the Ieper in 
the list of persons who defile a company. In the same manner another 
sitra of Gaut. may be made to yield an indirect reference to Ap. 
According to Gaut. (AVI, 45) “seme (declare, that the recitation of 
the Veda is) always (forbidden) ina town." Now, it will not be very 
wrong, I think, if following Biihler’s line of arguments it is assumed 
that Ap., I, 11, 32, 21—where he lays down that Snatakas should not 
visit towns frequently —might have had anything to do with it! 

‘Much has been made out of Ap,'s stricter code of morality ; it hay 
been taken to indicate his late origin. But are we authorised to say 
that ‘a high standard of chastity and morality is incompatible with the 
civilization of the Brahmanas—of course without taking into consi 
' deration the mythical and mystical passages which are scattered in 
them ? As Bihler has pointed out (S.B.E.,2, xtx—xx), Aupajaudhani, 
mentioned in the Sat. Br. and quoted by Baudh. opposed the practice 
of taking substitutes for a legitimate son, let us say, about BC. 
Brhaspati (XXIV, 12) 0n the other hand, about 600 A.D. condemned 
the practice of Niyoga (S.B.E, XXXII). All the Dharmadastras which 
came into existence during the intervening period, recommended, at 
least, did not oppose this practice, Contiguity to any 6f these two 
sages would explain the extraordinary law of Ap, forbidding Niyoga, 
—if indeed age is to be determined in that way. It is however apparent 
that Aupajaudhani and not Brhaspati in this case has a better 
claim to be the zeitliche Nachbar of Ap. Thus Ap.’s condemnation of 
Niyoga is not akc, a proof of his posteriority, Again, Ap’s 
Mrmention of the two forms of marriage—Prajapatya and Paisica— 
has been interpreted as an indication of his late origin, It may be 
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conceded, for the sake of artument, that Ap., the champion of a strict 
code of morality, characteristic of a comparatively later age, wanted 
to ignore the hateful Paigaca marriage. But how can his non-mention 
of the: device marriage which has nothing objectionable in it 
may be explained on this hypothesis? It must be admitted therefore 
that she Bek jacatya marriage had not yet come into vogue in the 
days of Ap. and of the Paigaica marriage too, it may safely be said, 

that custom had not yet confirmed it into law when Ap. wrote his 
Dharmasttra. Moreover it must not be forgotten that Vasistha too, 

whois certainly older than Manu, Yajfiavalkya ete. gives only -six 
forms of marriage and not the traditional eight, 

All these arguments however afford us no direct proof of Apes 
priority to Gaut. But direct proof is not lacking. If there is any 
doubt on this score, it is sure to be set‘at rest if the contents of ’ the 
two Dharmasiitras are compared with each other, At a glanee it 
will appear that the relation between Ap. and Gaut. is much the 
same as that between Manu and Yajfiavalkya. The sitras of Ap. 
are loose and vague while those of Gaut. are pithy and compact. Ap.’s 
style is distantly reminiscent of the rambling disquisitions of the 
Brahmanas; Gaut. is the Sitrawork par excellence. On very 
numerous topics, the sttras of Ap. seem to depict a society to which 
many of the later complexities were still unknown. Like all other 
works on Dharma, Gaut. gives a masterly description of the mixed 
castes (XV. 16). But strange as it may appear, Ap. has nothing 
to say on this point—one of the most important topics dealt with in 
the works on Dharma. Incidentally he mentions the Ugra (I, 2, 7, 
20; 21; 1,6, 18, 1), but never gives his lineage. This fact, 1 think, may 
be explained only én the hypothesis that at the time of Ap. Brahma- 
ical anthors did not yet feel the necessity of making that desperate 
effort to include within the fold of Hinduism all peoples in every 
crade of life, Even the Yavana has been allotted a place in ‘Gaut.’s 
system of mixed castes (IV. 21), though after all it is no decisive proof 
of his posteriority. Gaut. (VIII. 14-21) gives an elaborate list ‘of the 
forty samskaras, but Ap, seems to relegate them to the Grhyastitras, 
On the other hand Ap, fully recognises the vedic practice of becf-cating 
(8, 3:9, 3c), but Gant. (xvii. 30) positively forbids it, It should also 
be noticed that among the various kinds of meat to be offered to the 
Manes, Ap. (Ht, 7, 16, 27-28) mentions beef as well as buffalo’s meat, 
but Gaut. in his corresponding chapter (XV) omits both, though he men: 
tions various other kinds of meat, also recommended by Ap, Coming 
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down to the field of law we find that the legal concepts of Ap. are 
strangely meagre and puerile, Gaut. (x. 31) solemnly lays down the law 
of ownership, also found in later Dharmasastras, but nothing of the kind 
is known to Ap. Gaut, (xu, 20ff.) gives various laws about different 
rates of interest, pledges and deposits, closely resembling those of 
later Dharmafastras and he has even no objection to a Brahmana 


lending out money at interest, provided that he does it through an 
intermediary (x, 6), but Ap. uncompromisingly prescribes punishment 


for one who “lends money at interest’ (1,9, 27, 10) and declares the 
food offered by @ usurer unacceptable (1, 6, 18, 22). One of the most 
* striking features of Ap, is that the custom of imposing fines for crimes 
is not known to him. Punishments prescribed by him. mostly amount 
to mere threats of hell and damnation ; Dandantti proper is a sealed 
book to him, But Gaut. on the other hand prescribes various fines 
(Xt, $ff.) and gives the correct grammatical derivation of the word 
danda (XI, 28). In conformity with the principles of later Dharma- 
Sistras, Gaut, gives laws as to how long a wife should have to 
Wait for her absent husband (xym, 15ff.); Ap. is absolutely reticent 
on this point, The fact that Ap, depends much more upon custom 
than any other Dharmasitra is a proof of his early date. His last 
siitra speaks volumes in favour of his high antiquity, in which he 
frankly confesses that the remaining duties should be learnt from men 
and women of all castes. Gaut, (XXt, 7) once refers to Manu, Ap. 
never, Gaut, (XIX. 14) knows various places of pilgrimage but Ap. is 
quite innocent of them. | 
Arguments may thus be multiplied, but I think sufficient has 
already been said to prove the priority of Ap. to Gaut. Now, if. the 
theory of interpolation is carried so. far as to cover all these points, 
it amounts to saying that the Gaut. which had preceded Ap, is no 
longer extant but there is nothing to show that there actually was 
any such, and at all events it must be admitted that the Gaut. as we 
have it is later than Ap, 
_ Lastly I beg leave to point out that the supposed acquaintance 
of Ap, with the division of Hindu learning as taught in Madhusidana 
Sarasvatt’s Prasthanabheda, —taken by Biihler to be an indication of 
_ _ his late origin (SBE, 2, XXIX-XXX), is but a myth, Ap. IT, 11, 29,41 
‘Sone of the passages in translating which Buhler has been led astray 
on account of his excessive reliance on the interpretation of the 
commentator, This Sitra declares that “the knowledge which Sadras 
and, women possess is the completion (of all study).” The commen- 
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tator takes this knowledge of Sidras and women to be “the knowledge 
of dancing, acting, music and other branches of the Arthasastra” and 
according to Biihler, this interpretation is “without doubt, correct” 
(SBE, 2, Xxtx), Now, ArthaSastras, as they are known to us, do not 
teach dancing and music and it is the unanimous verdict of Grhya and 
Dharmasiitras that members of the upper castes should never devote 
themselves to these profane arts, whether before or after the study of 
the Veda. Moreover even without any help from outside it may be 
proved that what Ap. here has in view is acara and not dancing aru 
music. Inthe sitra immediately following he declares, “this know- 
ledge isa supplement of the Atharvaveda” and in the next says: 
“It is difficult to learn the sacred law from (the letter of) the Vedas — 
(only); dud dy following the indications it is easily accomplished.” Now 
who can doubt that in the Sitra no, 11 Ap. lays down that on complet- 
ing the study of the Veda one should learn acara from: Sadras and 
jwomen? Very probably the specific mention of the despised Sadras 
and womenin this connection thus sadly misled the great savant. 
But as Ap. (11,6, 15, 10) expressly declares that rites for the dead 
should have to be learnt of women and that duties must be learnt from 
women and men of all castes” (11, 11, 29, 15), there can be no doubt 
that Ap. in the passage concerned has nothing but ficira in view. 
BATAKRISHNA GHOST 
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As l-am now going to offer to the friends of the Vedic litera- 
ture the text of the Sikala Pratisakhya with translation and annota- 
tions in a separate edition, I have hardly to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere about the importance of this work. 1 have tried to 
show in the preface to the English translation of the Hgveda, of 
what historical importance it is for the verifeation of the two texts of 
the Reveda, the Pada and the Samhita texts ; considering that the 
Pratigakhya not only quotes thousands of passages from the two texts, 
but also registers most accurately the seemingly very trivial varia- 
tions of the one from the other, and that in all essential points our best 
manuscripts of the’ two texts agree with the data in the Priti- 
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Sikhya, we may prudently conclude that the text of the Reveda we 
possess is the same as was seen by the authors of the Pratisikhya 
more than 2000 years ago. The date of the composition of the 
Sakala Pratisikbya has not yet been, so far as it is incumbent on me 
to give an opinion, swayed by anything out of the chronological 
limits which I assigned to it in my history of the Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, I have drawn these limits as high and as low as 
possible and naturally have made no effort to bring the date of 
Saunaka and his relation with Advalayana, Kiatyayana, and, through 
these. rammarians, also with Panini, into limits narrower than allowed 
by the scanty data, If Katyayana lived in the fourth century, Saunaka 
might well have lived in the fifth century and the date of Panini would 
therefore fall at the juncture of the two centuries, Sikalya however who 
is reputed to have drawn up the Pada text and to have laid the founda- 
tion to the manual of phonetics, which was brought to completion 
and perfection in the shape of our Pratigikhya by Saunaka, must 
have lived ata still earlier date and carried on his scientific activities, 
It we could corroborate the view of Professor Goldstiicker who assigns 
to Panini a much earlier date than I and others dare to ascribe to 
this learned Gfammarian, the date of Sakalya would. therewith have 
been pushed back to still earlier times, For Sakalya has been quoted 


_not only by Panini in direct connection with phonetic points, which 






have been dealt with in the Sakala Pratisikhya, but also Vaska, who, 
as even Professor Goldstiicker admits, is older than Panini, quotes 
Sakalya and criticises the splitting up of a word and the reading of a 
Vedic passageon the strength of it, as it has been given by Sikalya 
in his Pada text. In x, 29, 1, Sakalya has treated the two syllables 
va ya as two words, Now Yaska finds fault with this (Nir, vi, 28), takes 
viyih to be one word and remarks that if like Sakalya yah is taken 
to be a relative pronoun, the verb adhayi should have been accented, 
Sakalya's splitting of the word does not give a good sense cither. 
Although it may be concluded on the strength of this passage of 
the Nirukta that Vaska knew the pada text of Sakalya, it does not 
follow on that account however that Vaska also knew the Pratiéakhyas, 
and particularly the Sikala Pratigakhya whose composition, as is. well 
known, is attributed to Saunaka, We must take this Opportunity to 
mention here another passage of far reaching importance from Nirukta 
1. 17; where Yaska says, that the Saiphita is the close setting (of the 


/Padas), and then continues ; the samhita comes out of the Pada, the 





Pargada-manuals of all the schools come out of the Padas These 
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manuals (Pargadas) are however the Pritisiakhyas. and the solemn 
words—Padaprakrtih sama are simply a quotation from our Prati- 
tikhya, stitra 105. 

Neliher Yaska nor Panini quotes the name of Saunaka as an 
authority in connection with Siksa of phonetics and the bare fact that 
Panini, IV, 3, 106, teaches the formation of the name Saunakinah 
attributed. to those who learn the sacred hymns of Saunaka, and 
that he in FV, 1, 102; calls some of the descendants of Saunaka 
(the Vatsyas) by the name Saunakayana and others by the name 
Saunaka,—all this certainly does not conclusively prove that Panini 
must have known. also Saunaka as the author: of the. Sakala 
Pratisikhya." | lint 

Also in-connection with Yaska it would be hazardous to conclude 
that Panini had known the author of Nirukta on the strencth of the 
fact that Panini in IL, 4, 63, teaches the formation of the family. name 
Yaska of the decendants: of Yaska, The formation. of such a. name 
proves in itself only this that at the time of Panini there were more than 
one descendants of Yaska and we must look for further support in order 
to. prove. the priarity of Vaska, the author of the Nirukta.* | 

Now, in spite of the objections which have been raised, | stick to 
my old view as firmly as in the History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, that Saunaka, the author. of the Pratidakhya as well as 
Viska the author of the Nirukta is older than Panini. I regret that a 
somewhat inaccurate expression in that work has given rise to the 
misunderstanding as if I hold Yaska to be later than Katylyana and @ 
fortiori, later than Panini. As in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera~ 
ture I was comparing the theories of language as they are found in the 
Pritisikhyas and the Nirukta, [had made the remark that a classifica- 
tion taken as fundamental in the Prati#akhya of Katyayana is wo more 
sufficient in the Nirukta, As Yaska's Nirukta is a work on etymology, 
it follows naturally from above that my statement is about etymological 
problems which are hardly touched in. the Pratigakhya, and I have 
nothing to do with the question that Yaska must be younger than the 
author of the Pratisakhya, and as I have attempted in several passages 
to prove that Saunaka in his Pratisikhya actually quotes Vaska and not 
the hypothetical Vaiyaska (see p. 142, 148 etc.), I could hardly imagine 





1 Cf. Goldstiicker, Panini, p. 208. 
» Cf Goldstiicker, 1 c., p. 222. 
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that my representtion of the more or less advanced ideas of Vaska 
and Katyayana about the origin and classification of the language 
should be used as argument against my own view about the age of these 
two scholars.* Although from inner grounds I hold the work of Vaska 
to be older than the work of Panini, yet I must admit that till now the 
only convenient argument is Panini I, 4, 109 which may be taken to be 
a literal quotation from Vaska's Nirukta. Yaska says:—parah samui- 
kargah samiti (samminatarjah of Roth must bz a printing mistake) ; 
and Panini says: parah samuitargah samAita, Such an agreement 
annot he accidental and until it is explained in another way we 
must consider it, henceforth as before, to be an important element 
in the chronological articulation of the ancient Sanskrit literature. 
Turning to Saunaka's Pratigakhya and its relation to Panini’s 
grammar, we see that Professor Goldstiicker remarks quite rightly 
that the Pratigakhya is no grammar and I myself have expressed 
‘this view, as he himself has mentioned, Because the level of the 
Grammatical knowledge of Panini is much higher than that of the 
Pratisikhya, it does not follow at all on that account that Panini, 
not only in point of knowledge but also in point of date, should 
stand higher. So far I think Professor Goldstiicker agrees with me 
completely. Now what are his objections to my view that the Sakala- 
easel belongs to an older period than Panini, or to put it 
learly, that Vaska and the Pratisakhya quote one another, while 
Pani ni is quoted neither by Vaska nor by the Pratigakhya, but himeelf 
howevr quotes Yaska as well as the Pritisakhya ? His opposite argu- 
ments (Gegengriinde), or, as he calls it, his ‘refutation, runs from 
page 153 to page 213 ; however it principally deals with the Vajasanevi 
Pratisakhya and offers against my view that our Pratisikhya is pre- 
Paninic, only two -sharply formulated objections, 1 shall repeat these 
objections in his own words and produce my arguments against 
them without presuming to give them the name of 4 refutation or 
to judge for myself the weight (Tragkraft) of my ‘arguments, for, 
to say with Kant, “the author can very well adduce arguments, but can 
hot pass opinion on their effect upon his judges.” I confine myself here 











= “Bat it is quite probable that there were more than one Vedic 
“authors of the name Yaska. The Satapatha Brahmana xIv.7, 27. men- 
tions a Vaska ; Taittirtya Kagdanukramanika Ill. 25 mentions a Paingi 
Yaska ; even Piigala (Chandi: Sat. III. 30) knows a Yaska, G.(=Ghosh). 
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to a survey of the arguments regarding the age of Sakala Pratifakhyay 
for, as regards the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya, | fully agree with Professo 
Goldstiicker, and his penetrating researches have only still more strongly 
confirmed me in my conviction that Katyayana, the author of the 
Pratigikhya, and Katyayana the author of the Vartikas on Panini's 
Grammar, must be one and the same person, and that Katyayana, 
just as the later tradition speaks of him, must have been a contemporary, 
and a rival of Panini and a continuer of his work. Before I enter 
upon a close examination of the objections raised by Professor 
Goldstiicker, it will be necessary to explain my view somewhat more 
fully than done before and to add a few materials, gathered since: 
. then, to strengthen my position. ) 

The occurrence of quotations in ancient Sanskrit works has un- 
fortunately been less fruitful forhistorical results than could have been 
expected, but still, if we compare the names which occur in Yaska, 
Saunaka, Papini and Katyayana we can affirm. this with certainty 
that those must be the oldest authorities who are uniformly quoted 
hy every one of them. Now the only one who ts uniformly quoted 
+n the Nirukta, in the Sakala-Pratiaikhya, in Panini, in the Vajasaneyi- 
Pratiéakhya, in the Atharvaya Pratigakhya and in the Brhaddevata 
is Sakatayana.* With the exception of the Atharvana Pratisakhy@, 
Gargya too has been quoted in the same sources and Sakalya 
lacks the guarantee of the Brhaddevata also. Galava is known to 
Panini and the authors of the Nirukta and the Brhaddevaté, Kasyapa 
‘s known to Pagini. and the author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratigakhya, 
the Pracyas are known to Saunaka and Panini, and Yaska is known 
fo Saunaka, the author of the Sakala Pratifakhya and the Brhaddevata. 
Two names of the Taittiriya Pratizakhya have also been referred to 
elsewhere, namely, Pauskarasadi (Pin, VIIL, 4, 48; Vart. 3) and 
Hharadvaja (Pan. VIL, 2 63), The latter, whose name is wrongly 
written as Bharacvaja, 15 also the author of what seems to be a work on 
Siksa which belongs to the Taittirlyas. That most of the authorities 
quoted by Yaska are not tnown to the authors of the Pritiéakhyas 
and Panini is mainly to be accribed to the difference of the subject- 
matter and does not prove that Vaska was unknown in the sphere of 
the scientific activity of Sannaka, Aévalayana, Panini and Katyayana. 











* Itisa significant tradition recorded in the Kasika on Panini _ 
l, 4, 86,—searwere™ tac. G. 
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The names of Agrayana, Audumbarayana, Aupamanyava, Aurnavibha, 
Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraustuki, Carmaéiras, Taitiki, Varsyayani, Sataba- 
likga, Maudgalya, Sakapiini, sthaulasthivi are indeed not mentioned by 
the authors of the Pratisakhyas and Panini: this is however to he notic- 
ed that four of them, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kraustuki and Sakaptni 
are referred to in the Brhaddevata, a work which is ascribed to Saunaka 
and whose subject is to some extent closely connected with the Niru kta, 

First of all let us take as well-founded the fact that while Yaska is 
Mentioned by Saunaka, Saunaka by Katyayana and the author of the 
Atharvana Pratisakhya, Panini has never been mentioned in the 
Nirukta and the Pratisakhyas. Now, with regard to Vaska, Professor 
Goldstiicker (p. 225) says “not knowing the grammar of Panini i 
tantamount to having preceded it,” and I think the same is applicable 
to Sakala Pratigikhya in a much higher degree. Reparding Yaska it 
may rather very well be urged that he who js concerned with ety- 
mology and interpretation need not necessarily refer to grammatical | 
authorities and particularly to the system of Panini As regards d 
‘Siksa however which is the main subject of the Saikala-Pratisakhya, 
there is no such excuse, Vyakarana and Siksa, grammar and phone 
tics are and were from time immemorial inseparable and it is a great 
advantage of Indian grammar that from the very beginning it received 

~ Now let us go one step further, and while on the one hand we never 
find Panini’s phonetic or grammatical theories quoted im the Sakata: 4 
pratisikhya, we see on the other hand that Panini, when he comes to 
speak on points of Siksa, refers to earlier authorities and particularly 
quotes Sakalya, the founder of the Sakala Pratigikhya, cxactly on 
those points which are dealt with in this Pratisikhya, 

Before we discuss this subject more minutely, we must. first try to 
render the relation of Sikalya to our Pratigakhya a little clearer, We 
mist attribute the composition or the final redaction of our work to 
Sauinaka according to the Indian tradition... About the question, in 
what form this branch of instruction existed before the time of Saunaka, 
thé opinions of various scholars naturally differ, according as they. 
admit of the existence of an oral tradition in a larger or smaller: 
| ‘quantity, Sakalya always remains the recognised founder of the phonetic 
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discipline for the Sikalas and the work of Saunaka gives us the final 
form of the science founded by Sakalya and developed by his followers. - 


= i. 





1 Already in Gana Kartakaujapau we find Sckalagunakah— aie 
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Sakalya is already known to Vaska (V1. 28) as the Padakara of the 
Reveda. If then the present wardedivision of the Pada text goes 
back to him, itis not at all surprising that those rules also should 
belong to him according to which the Pada text has been converted 
into the Samhiti text. The book, which contains these rules and whose 
authorship is attributed to Saunaka, is called Sakalam and the people 
who follow this Sakala manual are called Sakalas, These three words, 
Sskalyah, Sakalam and Sakalah should be studiously differentiated. 

lf we now first examine the phraseology of the Pratisikhya, we 
find that Saunaka uses all the three words. 

Saunaka quotes Sakalya (Sttra 199) 25 authority for a rule, that, 
when two short ¢ s are joined and also in all Kesaipra and Abhinihita 
sandhis, the resulting syllable will have the Svarita, provided the 
first vowel is Udatta. This shows that Sakalya’s rules were not confined. 
only to the Pada text but also touched points which were of signi- 
ficance only for the Sambita text. Now Saunaka however goes further 
and says that another teacher, Mandikeya (this is the correct spelling of 
the name-and not Mandukeya, as it appears in the text), recommends 
the Svarita not only on the occasion of two short 7s, but in all Praélista 
joinings.* — Thus it is clear that already before the time of Saunaka 
various views about the accentuation of the text in the Samhita were 
prevalent and that Sakalya was only one of the many teachers who 
Feed the text in the shape as we have it to-day. 

With regard to accentuation Sakalya is again quoted by name in 
satea 208;.and here he appears along with Anyatareya, while in 
sitra 739 where he has been mentioned as authority for a technical 
term, namely for the word Samapadya, which covers = number 





of phonetic changes such as satva, natva, the Samavasa sandhis 
and the upacara,he again appears along with two other teachers, 
Vyali and Gargya. 


Judging by these passages we should then take our Sikalya to be 
an ancient scholar who had not only fixed the Pada text but also had 
madea number of rules about the accents and phonetics. in general, 
which were propagated in the school of the Sakalas from teacher to 
pupil and were finally brought into that form by Sadnaka in’ which 
we postess it today. Now however it should be noticed that this 






* The Mandakt Siked (ed. by Bhagavaddatta) contains no sich 


rule, but some of the verses of this Siksa and the Rk-pratizakhya are 
very much alike (see Ibid.; introd., p. 10). G. 
LH.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1927 23 
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Sakalya in one passage (siitra 185) has been called Sthavira, i.e. the 
ancient or the most ancient. I? ic said there- that in the Opinion of 
revered Sakalya, the second vowel is assimilated to the first. where, 
¢ and a, and ¢ anda form the so-called Pricya-paiicala-hiatys, 
but Saunaka does not approve of this assimilation, ‘This is at least 
the interpretation of Uvata, though some. other interpretation too 
would rot be injurious to our arguments. Here then we have Sikalya 
as the representative of a theory which Saunaka does not approve, and 
this leads us to another passage where the ancient Sakalya or as lhe js 
called there, the father of Sikalya, stems to be pitted against another 
Sakalya, so that we would have to accept not one but two Sakalyas as 
authorities on Sikga. In Sitra 223 it is said that the father of Sakalya 
changes every 4 into ¢h when any one of the first letters of Vargas 
(ic. #,¢,¢ etc.) follows, while in Siltra 232 it is said that Sikalya does not 
allow the change of 4 into cA after €, if thig ¢ represents an Original 4, 
ff this interpretation is correct, we must at all events accept two 
Sakalyas, I must however admit that without further support such an 
assumption must remain problematic in the first place. If we had no 
commentary before us, it would have appeared most natural that sitra 
#23 Contains the general nile and that Sitra 232 1s to be regarded as a 
necessary limitation which could however be given only after the change 
of a ¢ into ¢ had been prescribed by Sittra 230, (See Sitra 392). 


ore in which: fase: the purport would be that Sikalya, althou igh he 
allows the change of 4 to ci after one of the firsts (i.e, &,c, 1, ete.), forbids 


in these few passages ; yet it seems to occur only there where, after 
the foundation of the phonetic rijles by Sakalya, later difference of 
opinion had arisen among the ancient teachers, and where it was 
thus of particular importance for the Sakalas to know with certairity 
the opinion of Sikalya. 

Going further, we ind the word Sakalam used as ithe name 
of the Pratigakhya, This appears most clearly in Siatra 633, where 
it is said that in the: Krama text, eroups of two words are rot sufficient 
for the Purposes of the Krama, and there it is further said that 
ene can refer to the Sakala which expressly prescribes Kramas of three 
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or more words, This passage is found in the Patala called _Kramaheto 
whose later origin renders all the more understandable such a reference 
to the Sakalam as authority, 

In other passages where the word Sakala is used, we must take it 
in a somewhat wider sense, namely as Sakala theory or Sakala 
school. Thus we read in Siitra 76 that the wis lengthened by Sakala, 
sakalena draghifah, Here one would be inclined to take Sakala to be - 
a synonym of the Pada-text, for the lengthening described there takes 
place only in the Pada-text. This sense would however be too narrow 
for the other passages. In siitra 390 for example, Sikala_ refers to 
phonetic changes, a few of which, at least if we accept the first 
interpretation by Uvata of S,3¢0, may be of significance only 
for a Samhita text, and there the word thus must necessarily be taken 
to mean Sakala theory or Sakala school, Again we find it in 5. 396, 
where it is said that according to Sakala, between / and Usmans, and, 
if we accept the Anuvrtti of the commentator, between #4 and #A 
(in khyati),? and between p and 4 (in rapéati),a pause takes place; 
also that all final Sparsas excepting’ m take pause when they are 
followed by initial y, 1, v, or Ugmans. This paused pronunciation 
ig then again defined in Sltra 400 a5 belonging to the school of the 
Sakalas and according to Sitra 4o3 itis extended by other teachers 
also over other cases. | 

Now that this Sakala actually signifies the school of the Sakalas 
may be clearly seen trom a passage, where in the same connection the 
Gakalas are mentioned in the plural, Thus in Sitra 673. (again: of 
<ramahetu Patala) it is said that the Sikalas follow the system of 
Sthitopasthita, which so far as I can see, refers to the Pada-text.as well 
as to the Krama text. In Sitra.631 however the Sakalas are mentioned 
with unambiguous. reference to the Krama text. Finally in Sutra 65 
it is said that the Sakalas particularly advocate the nasalisation of a 
final vowel of three . Matras, icaryasistrapars ap iavah, so that 
the work of their master may not suffer any harm, ic they 
had to specially mention the case in RV. X, 146, 1, because the i 
of three mitras is not included among the eight vowels of the manual 






iw a a lh ih we 
2 


+ In Kramaa # will have to be supplied before the £4 of khyati. G, 
2 Though the literal translation would be priceding, \ have dared 
to use the word excepting in its place in order to get a clear sense, 
The purport of course remains unaffected, me being the last of the 
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of Sakalya, and its nasalication too is not provided for by the general 
rule in Siitra 64, 
This Acarya or teacher is also mentioned in another passage of 
. the Sakala-Pritisakhya, namely in Siitra §2. Here itis said that the 
teacher defines the root of the tongue and the palate ta be the proper 
place for @ and that his d becomes {between vowels, his d4& becomes and 
fh, This teacher is here called Vedamitra or the friend of the Veda, 
“ This much appears from these passages that Sakalya, the author of 
the Pada-text was the chief authority of the Sakalas. even where in 
Course of time difference of opinion had arisen and that our Pratisakhya 


ie 





Was meant for these Sakalas for whom Saunaka, as he clearly says, 
also composed his Anukramant, 

Besides Sakalya, only a very few teachers are mentioned by name in 
this Pratiaakhya, none so often as Sakalya, Only Sakatiyana, Gareya 
and Vyali are mentioned more than once and we may. very well. con- 

_ Siderthese three to be the most important authorities of that time 
alter Sikaly Ae 
___ We learn but very little about Sakatayana, namely, thatat the end 
of words he recommended the first letters (of vargas) (Sit. 17), and that 
it splitting up the diphthongs into their elements, he always made a 
the first member and 7 or # the second, | 
= ‘Of Gargya we learn that he preferred the third letters (of vargas) 
At the er d (Siitra 16) and that he had made rules about krama-groups 
of samapadya (S. 739), " =— 
Besides this agreement with Sakalya and Gargya it is further said 
about Vyali, that he had made rules about the accent (S. 214), specially 
about the accent in the Pada or Krama text (5. 209); that, he had his 
own views about Abhinidhana or the pause between two consonants 
(S. 419); and finally, that, he recommended two different prontincia- 
Hons for the Anusvara, not only the regular one, ie in the nose alone, 
but also another, in the nose and the mouth (S..745). 3 
The other teachers who are further mentioned in the Pratisakhya 
occlpy a much inferior place, Babhravya has been once quoted as 
: a ie Krama (S. 676) tit the commentator calls him 
Ss Aad appears in the well-known passage (5. 993) as a 
Metrica] authority ® - Mandakeya is o 
metrs ho eeeseya 18 once referred to on account- of his 
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~ CE, Pan, IV, 1, 106, Babhravyah Kausikyah, 


ee TE tas. bee aaa tae 
Si, IIL, 30—G, Aas been quoted by Piigala. Chand, 
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difference of opinion with Sakalya regarding the accent of Praslistas 


(S, 200); and Anyatareya is once mentioned as agreeing with. Sakalya 
about a rule of accent (S, 208), “4s regards Pracyas and Paficilas, 
they occur only in the terminus technicus Pracya-Padavrtti and 
Paficala-Padavrtti (S, 137, 186) ; yet we cam see clearly, that this gram- 
matical technical term is ascribed to the Paficalas and Pricyas by the 


author of the Pratigakhya, and it depends on our interpretation of 


Sitra 186 whether we should consider that the Sakala deviates from the 
eeneral rule in the pronunciation of this Pracya and Paficila Hiatus. 
Now turning to Paint we find, as eaid before, that he once quotes 
the Pratifakhya verbatim and indeed for a theory upon which the 
Prati@akhya is based,—namely that the Samhiti owes its origin to the 


Padas, Le. the rules of forming the Samhita are taught in such amanner 


that the padas ate considered as primary and the rules according to 
which they must be changed in order"to form the Sambita as dependent 
on them, This however is not all, Panini quotes Sakalya four times by 
name and every time for things which are very closely connected with 
Sikga. I have already spoken about these quotations in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p. 140) and have shown there that their 
wording resembles rather the Pratigakhya of the Atharva-veda than our: 
Pratigakhya, 1 admit that it is not yet quite clear to me how this is to 
be explained. At all events however I am quite sure of this about 


our Pratigakhya that it contains all the rules for which Panini quotes 


Sakalya as authority. . This requires a closer examination. . 

Panini I, 1, 16 says sambuddhaw Schalyasyetivanarye tthe 
vowel in the vocative, remains unchanged, ‘chen the non-vedic #7 of 
Sakalya follows, This appears to me to be the best interpretation 
though with the commentators we may translate it thus: According 
to Sakalya, i.e. not necessarily, not universally, @ in the vocative 
remains unchanged before the nor-vedic ii, This rule reappears in the 
Atharvana Pratifakhya (1, $1) a8 I showed before, partly with the same 
words, —amanirifamt itavanar ge, and had not Panini mentioned Bakalya 
by name, it would have appeared as if he has intentionally chosen the 
came word which is found in the Atharvana Pratisakbya. Although 
not in the same words, yet to the same effect in substance, Sakalya also 
teaches in our Pratisakhya, first in 5. 69, that the ¢ of the vocative 
is called Pragrhya ; then in S. 155, that Pragrhyas remain unchanged! 
when rtf follows, Now that according to Sakalya, the final o, although 
called Pragrhya, remains unchanged only before this non-vedic iM, 
is clearly seen in S, 157, when compared with S, 13%; 133: 138, 
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Panini refers to Sakalya for the second time in Vill, 3, 19 with ré- 
ference to the elision of the final y or vallowed by him, when it is preced: 
ed by a short @ and an initia] vowel? with the exception of a follows.§ 
This is likewise found in Our Pratigakhya. It is said (1) in S. 229, that ay 
and ay become @ when they are followed by an initial vowel, i.e, their 
last element, y or », is dropped ; (2)in S, 1 32, that ¢ and’ become a when 
an initial vowel with the exception of a follows, i,, similarly again, 
their last element, y or p, is dropped. So far therefore Panini WAS quite 
right in quoting Sakalya as. authority for the elision of the final » 
Orv, and the fact, that the ‘Pratisakhya provides for the insertion of o 
~ after the @ and i of @and an by Sitra 135, €xcepting when the following 
vowel isa labial, does not affect the statement af Panini, specially as 

he is concerned only: with the yarious possible treatments of the 
diphthongs ¢, a, ¢@ and aus§. At all events this objection would be 
valid against the Atharvana Pritisakhya which by II, 2 provides for 
the elision of Jand ? under similar circumstances, then however by 
il, 22, makes an exception of » after 4, and indeed before all vowels, 
while our Pratigakhya would not have allowed. the retention or the 
‘Mnsertion: of this» before the following w (S,.136, compare Vajasaneyi 
Pratisakhya, ¥V, 125), 

It is remarkable that our Pratisakhya which often quotes Sakata yana, 
‘does not do 50 in the passage we are concerned with, Sakatayana 
taught, as we know from Panini, VIL, 3: 18, that these final semivowels 

tary explains this soft pronunciation (aghuprayatna) by a relaxation 
of the tip, the side, the middle and the root of the tongue, This theory 
of Sakatayana is so well-known to the author of the Atharvana 
Pratigakhya that among the possible terminal sound of words dealt with 
in I, 9, he specially mentions the ad hisparga sound when the semivowels y. 

a 
+ Auslautender in the text must be a typographical mistake for 


the a8 pratyahara follows and not merely vowels excepting.@ as Max 
Miiller puts it, G. 

$$ Te is quite clear that both Sakalya and Panini had the diphthongs 
in view thongh of course Sikalya’s treatment is infinitely clumsier and 
cahot therefore be denied that Sakalya in S, 135 actually strikes a 
a discordant tune, -c, 
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and » are not padya in theif usual ponunciation. This adhisparéa is then 
explained in the Pratiéakhya, I], 24 by legavrtti and is ascribed to 
Sakatayana just as Panini ascribes the Jaghuprayatna to him (see 
Vajasaneyi Pratisikhya, IV, 125; Atharvana Pritifikhya, I, 9, 
and I], 24). 

For the third time Papini mentions Sakalya in VI, 1, 127. Here he 
says that according to Sakalya the final 7, #, 7, before dissimilar vowels: 
remain unchanged, and adds that these vowels become short. Now, for 
this shortening no authority is found in the Pratigakhya, If we admit 
that Panini wished to ascribe to this grammarian only this unchange- 
ableness of the vowel, inasmuch as he placed the word drasvah after 
Sé#kalpasya, then he was quite right in quoting Sakalya, for no other 
Pratigakhya has more exhaustive rules by which the final vowel remains 
unchanged before the initial vowel than our Pratiéikhya, from 5atra 155 
on words.? It should also be considered herewith that the Sittra imme- 
diately following, Panini V1, 1, 128, according to which certain vowels 
before r remain unchanged and, if long, are shortened, is presented 
by the commentator under the authority of Sakalya and that for this 
siitra too analogies are found in the Sakala Pratigikhya in Sitras 
136, 168. 

Now we come to the last and the most important passage 
in which Panini quotes Sakalya. It was thought until now that 
there is nothing corresponding to what is here ascribed to Sakalya 
in the Pratigakhya, In VIII, 4, 51, Panini says that according 
to Sakalya reduplications of consonants in compound letters 
may be omitted everywhere. Now if we examine the Siitra 390 of 
the Pratigakhya, it appears as if the Sakala school allowed the 
oinission of the varnakrama only when the compound, letter is 
initial and the preceding final vowel is a long one, But I think 
that Panini’s rule shows us the right way in which the siitra 
is to be interpreted and, in any case, Panini interpreted it _ 
as if that the anuvrtti of padadsh and dirghepa 1s suspended 
and consequently it becomes that the Sikalas omit the reduplication 
of a consonant in a samyoga in all the cases which are mentioned 
in Satras 378 and the following. Here Panini serves us just like a 
commentary to the Prati@ikhya and authorises us to give preference 
to that of the two interpretations of the later commentators which 





“> Passages such as 163, 4. 8, 9, 13 one of course beyond the 
scope of Panini, 
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the ancient Grammarian himself approved. Moreover there is no reason 
at all to take the word Sakala here in the sense of the Pada text for 
¥ ala in no other passage has such a narrow sense, and specially in 
= this sixth patala it occurs twice where itis impossible to interpret it 

in that way. 
= cgay this and partly to present clearly the object of this 
ole patala, here a short sketch of the same, Thongh this 
tals one at ist sight to have little to do with the main question 
aré concerned with will prove to be not altogether useless 
t clearly | esents before our eyes the 












(To be continued) 





BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 
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MISCELLANY 
More light on methods and conclusions in Hindu Politics 


Ll am erateful to Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar for the opportunity he 
has given me, through his rejoinder to my reply in connection with 
his criticism of my work, to re-state my case on a number of impor- 
tant points relating to my subject. 


Mr. Sarkar’s charze of limited scope unsupported by facts 


In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar repeats the charge of “limited scope’ 
against my work, saying that the “infinitely extensive range” of Hindu 
political theory, as known from “the table of contents in ancient and 
mediaval political texts’, cannot be covered by the four or five 
items to which Lam supposed to have devoted my attention, It ts 
curious to note that Mr. Sarkar does not mention which other items 
L have left out, Let me develop the argument which he has left incom- 
plete and put it to the test. The most important of “the ancient Indian 
political texts” 1s undoubtedly the Arthasastra of Kautilya, A re 
ference to its “table of contents” shows it to contain fifteen chapters 
(prafaraquts) dealing successively with the items of discipline, employ- 
ment of the higher officials, administration of justice, disturbers ot 
the public peace, the work. of spies, the circle of states, the six ex- 
pedients of public policy, public calamities, expedition, war, © porate. 
bodies, the powerful enemy, the capture of forts, secret contrivances, 
and the plan of the treatise. What use has been made of these 
chapters iv the H.P.T.? A reference to chapter ILL-of this work shows 
that all the above topics have been laid under contribution in 50 far as 
they throw light upon the ideas of state and government of the author. 
Thus among the topics which have been touched upon in the chapter 
above mentioned, occur, besides the theory of kingship (of which 
according to my, critic the H. P, T.. virtually consists), considera- 
tions relating to the general plan of the Arthasasira, its view of the 
mutual relations of politics (dandanié) and other ‘sciences, the seven 
elements of sovereignty, the education of princes, the qualifications 
of ministers, political deliberation, internal and external factions, the 
suppression of public disturbances, foreign policy, treacherous diplomacy, 
the raison ad'eire of punishment and its night application, the 
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theory of republics, comparison of Kautilya with Machiavelli, 
and Kautilya's influence on subsequent thought. It will be noticed 
from a perusal of this list that the varied ideas of internal adminis- 
tration, foreign policy and the like, as conceived by the author of 
the Arthassstra, have not been ignored in the H.P.T. in a mistaken 
attempt to exalt the theory of kingship. Mr. Sarkar's charge, then 
when, subjected to the scrutiny of facts, vanishes into thin air, Let me 
support my case in the present instance by reference to a parallel 
example. It is well known that the writings of Machiavelli range 
over a remarkably large variety of subjects, drama, history, politice, 
military science and the like Four of these works viz., the Principe, 
the Discorsi, the Arte della Guerra and the Historie Fiorentine may be 
Said to constitute a single whole as they are bound together by 
the connecting link of the author's characteristic political principles, 
Now how has the “infinitely extensive range” of Machiavelli's political 
theory been treated by modern historians of Western political theory ? 
We find that Prof, Dunning in his well known work deals with 
the political theory of Machiavelli under the jollowing heads: 
Machiavelli's life and times, method of his philosophy and his 
point of view, his attitude towards morality and religion, his theory 
of political motives, the forms of government, extension of dominion, 
preservation of dominion, summary and conclusion (see the concluding 
chapter of Political Theories, Ancient and Hediaval), These are 
the very items, be it noted, which have their counterpart, as far as 
possible, in the Kautilya chapter in the H.P.T. And yet no ¢ritic 
has attacked the American scholar on the score of “limitation of 
his scope.” 


Source of Mr. Sarkap’s Mistake— Fie misunderstaneds 
the place of the monarchic state in the ceneral 
system of flindu political speculation 


Mr, Sarkar repeats the charges more than once against my work, 
wm, that it involves “virtually a theory of kingship.” And yet it is 
not denied that monarchy from first to last looms large in the political 
speculations of the Hindus. The truth is that the Hindu thinkers, 
for reasons which do not concern us here, took the monarchic state 
- #5 the basis of nearly all their reflections on the nature and functions 
of the State and Government. We thus find that the “infinitely 
extensive range” of political ideas of the Hindus was conceived and 
expressed very largely in terms of the activities of the king and his 
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ministers as well as subordinate officials. To find fault with the his- 
torian of Hindu political theory on this ground is as sensible as to 
blame the historian of Greek political theory because the ideas which 
he treats are oriented to the type of the city-state or the historian 
of political theory of the Med ieval Church because his subject- 
matter is oriented to the conception of a theocratic state. It remains 
to add, before leaving this subject, that the predominance of the 
monarchic state in the political speculations of the Hindus was €x- 
plained as above more than once in the H. P. T. which Mr, Sarkar 
claims, to have read from cover to cover (See ibid., p. 16—"The Hindu 
political theory «+... s+ is essentially the theory of the monarchic 
state”. Also cf. ibid., p. 269.) | 


Mr. Sarhar's opinion of the ‘standard indian polity’ 


In trying to bring out in the introductory chapter of the H. ¥P.. T; 
‘the influence exercised upon Hindu political theory by certain specific 
types af polity” of which “the standard [monarchic] polity" is the 
predominant example, | claim to have followed the lead of the 
most reputed and authoritative historians of political theory in the 
West, [Qn this point see later], Let me deal here with the main 
basis of Mr, Sarkar’s charge, viz, that my description of the standard 
Indian polity shows forgetfulness of “the distinction between facts 
and ideas or ideals,” In my work | had said, after. referring to the 
republican states of Northern India, that the monarchic state domi- 
nated the scene, It was with reference to this last type of state that 
( had further held the most complete account to be derivable from 
the sacred canon and the sacred Arthasafra, and the grounds for this 
view were stated in the same context to be twofold, viz. that (1) 
other data were few and far between and (2) the sacred canon 
and the Artha’astra reflect actual, and not ideal, conditions of 
political existence. Both these grounds were repeated in my reply 
to Mr. Sarkar’s original criticism. Mt. Sarkar has altogether failed 
to answer these arguments. He takes refuge instead in a flank attack, 
for he asks that since there is no wel]-documented institutional history 
as yet, 1 should have either filled up the gap myself or else confined my 
attention to the theory alone. Adoption of the first alternative would 
have necessitated the preparation of a work of the same compass as 
hat of the H, P. T. on Hindu political institutions, while the adoption 
of the second course would have justly laid me open to the charge 
of omitting an important preliminary of my subject. 
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Confusion of ideas with iustitutions—A mm gth 


It is evident from the above that whatever use was made in the 
H. P. T. of ‘the Smrfi and Arthasasira evidence for elucidating 
Concrete political institutions was conjoined with sufficient explana- 
tions and safefuards, My opinion about the Great gulf between our 
knowledge of Hindu political theories and institutions was likewise 
expressed in the Preface (ix—x), where I had described “the ob- 
scurity in which the actual history of Indian institutions is still 
involved.” In the face of these’ facts it iS prepositions to argue, 
as Mr. Sarkar has done, that I am guilty of confusing theories with 
institutions, Ew Passant it may be reinarked that the critic's claim for 
bringing to light “the subtle distinction between pious wishes and real 
hyphen politik” which is said to have ‘invariably escaped the workers in 
Indology” is altogether baseless, Not ta speak of my own case, I 
May mention the example of the late Mr. Vincent Smith who was 
certainly, whatever were- his other faults, one of the most industrious 
“workers in Indology.” In his Osford History of India (Introduction 
page xii) after expressing his disagreement from “several modern 
Hindu authors” who hold that the ancient Indian king was a limited 
or constititional monarch, he writes, “These authors have been 
misled by taking too seriously the admonitions of the text-bool: 
writers that the ideal king should be endowed with all virtues and 
should follow the advice of sage cotincillor. Tr reality every Indian 
despot who was strong etiough did exactly what he pleased?” ‘These 
words evidently involve a more clear-cut “distinction between pious 
Wishes and real hyphen politik” that Mr. Sarkar would perhaps be 
prepared to accept, 
Afr. Sarkar fails to envisage the perspectives of Vedic religious theaagche 
As Mr. Sarkar mentions no independent arguments in support of 
his contention that “everybody, nay everything, can become divine in 
the Vedic literature under certain circumstances”, the conclusion may 
be legitimately drawn that he rests his case entirely upon the evidence 
of texts quoted in the H, P. T. to show how the privilege of divinity 
could be acquired by others than the king, Mr, Sarkar, indeed, makes 
this point quite clear in his statement, The texts tell usin so many 
words (here follow references to the H. P. 1.) that a person becomes: 
Alivine through certain actions,” Now a very superficial acquaintance with 
the H, P, T, is enough to show that its Vedic texts i puting divinity 


P 


to the Brahmana etc. and explaining the significance of the dibga 
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belong exclusively to the literature of the Yayus-samhitas and the 
Brahmanas, and as such reflect the spirit of that phase of Vedic thought 
alone. When we go back to the period of the Raveda, we find 
ourselves in a very different atmosphere. The dttea, the passport 
to divinity in the Brahmanas is unknown.! Sacrifice has not become 
as yet a means of controlling the gods and of entering into the god- 
head. The gods themselves are primarily rerarded as beings of 
unequalled power to whom prayers are addressed by mortals seeking 
their aid.2 How wide is the gulf between the religious conceptions 
of the Rgveda and of the Brahmanas ‘« well described by an Ameri 
can scholar whose authority Mr. Sarkar perhaps will ‘not care to 
challenge. “With the Brihmanas”, writes Prof. EE. W. Hopkins 
(Religions of India, pp» 176-77), “not only is the tone changed from 
that of the Rgveda, the whole moral atmosphere is now surcharge: 

with hocus-pocus, mysticism, religiosity instead of the cheerful real 
religion which however formal is the soul of the pis + All is | 
now symbolical and the gods though in general , 
of the Reveda are not the same as of old. The priests have become 
goda."" To say under these circumstances, a5 Mr. Sarkar does, that 
“ Trasadasyu or for that matter anybody becomes a Varuga or an 








CE Hillebrandt, Ritual-ditteratur, p- 14:—"'Eine Weihe wie die 


splitere Zeit sie in der di4ga nennt ist den Rv. fremd.” Also cf. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des Veda, p, 399: “Der Regveda scheint bis auf eine 
oder zwei ganz Zweifelbafte Stellen die Diéga nicht zu erwhhnen.” 
“3 Ch. Macdonell, Eacrdopadia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 2h 
p, 603, sv. Vedic Religion —"The most prominent characteristic of 
the Vedic gods is power, for they are constantly described as great 
and mighty, they regulate the order of nature and vanguish the great 
powers of evil. They hold sway over aJl creatures, no one San thwart 
their ordinances or. live beyond the time they appoint and the ful- 
filment of wishes is dependent on them.” Ch Ibid. Vedre Mythology, 
pp. 1819. An earlier authority describes the gods af the Rgveda 
as beings “human. in their thinking, feeling and acting, but since 
their order is never disturbed, their will never bent, and their power 
never broken, infinitely more powerful and exalted and wise,” and 
again, as “creatures against whose will no one on earth can contend” 
(Kaegi, Rygveda, tr. Arrowsmith, p.°29.) 

‘3 The whole chapter is worth careful perusal by those who frame 
armchair generalisations on Vedic polity. 





| they are the gods 


a 
> 
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Indra, as soon as he becomes a king, or rather is. consecrated" (this is 
said with reference to RV. iv. 42 quoted in the H. P. T. to show how 
the royal sage Trasadasyu identifies himself in. this hymn with Indra 
and Varuna) is to transfer arbitrarily the ideas of the Brahmanas 
to the different atmosphere of the Reveda. It may be remarked in 
this connection that there is not the slightest hint in the hymn just 
mentioned, of any connection with the ceremony of royal consecration 
or coronation. In another respect Mr. Sarkar's contention is vitiated 
by the absence of a true perspective of the Vedic religious ideals, He 
fails to distinguish the types of divinities not only in order of time but 
also. in their different grades and classes. The truth is that we may 
distinguish in the religious conceptions of the Brahmanas, not to speak 
of those of the Rrveda, categories of hicher and lower deities (see e.g., 
Macdonell’s Pedic Mythatogy, pp) It therefore follows that the equation 
al the king, e.2., with Indra and Varuna or with Prajapati is of much 
greater significance than the identification of “everybody, nay every- 
thing” with other deities, 


‘Divinity due to kingship’ 


Having previously cultivated 2 “thorough acquiantance with the 
contents ‘of the H.P. T., on every page” and again read it for purpose 
of this rejoi der “from cover to ‘cover,” Mr. Sarkar has been able to 
discover altogether eighteen Vedic texts’ “cited by the author in 
relation to the king as divinity and allied topics," none of whi 
he thinks ascribes kingship to divine origin. It is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find that the learned critic has overlooked three other 
Vedic texts cited in the H.P.T. (pp. 41-43) with special reference ta the 
question of origin of kingship. and that one of these was held therein to 
prove the derivation of the sévereignty of Indra. (the divine proto- 
type of the earthly king) from the will of the highest God. Comment: 
ing on the eighteen passages above mentioned the critic scents an 
attempt on my part to “escape” from an ugly position, for he writes, 
“there are altogether 18 passages in Dr, G's book bearing on different 
aspects of the king's divinity, In the rejoinder the author wants to 
single out one of these passages. In the book itself he has offered wus 
three in regard to the problem of king’s rule by Virtue of his 
divinity.” This suspicion has no basis in fact. Of the eighteen 
passages all but three mentioned above are explained in the H. P, T. 
as involving the conception of the king's divine position (however 
inconclusive that might be in the Brihmanas) and not that of deri- 
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vation of the king’s authority from his divinity. As | wrote in the 
H. FP. T. (p. 31) "Lt is in the latter works [viz, the Bralhmanas]| that 
the dogma [of king’s divinity] is held to justily the king's authority 
over his subjects.” [Here follow quotations of the three texts.J. Of 
these three texts again one viz, T. 5. 11, 2, 11, 6, was held only ta 
foreshadow the doctrine, and another (Sat. Br. X11, 1, 3, 8,) was ex- 
pressly excluded from consideration on the ground that it was 
pitched in “the stereotyped dogmatic fashion of the Brahmanas.” 
This leaves only one passage (Sat, Br. V. 1, 5) 14,) which is exactly 
the one that I had the hardihood to “ingle out” in the H. P. T. as 
well as in my reply, For the rest, it may be mentioned that the alleged 
‘icontradiction” in my teply is entirely a myth. For the Brahmana 
text to which I had referred to combat Mr. Sarkar's view connects 
the king in the clearest possible manner with Prajapati, the chief 
deity of the Brahmana pantheon, and on this specific ground based 
his claim to rule singlehanded over his many subjects. This 
passage would convey no other lesson than the king's claim to rule 
by virtue of his connection with the highest God to all persons 
except those who would arbitrarily read into the simple Vedie text 
the meaning that “the king becomes a most visible form of Prajapati- 
because of the ceremonial rites.” 
Mr. Sarkar's amusing interpretation of a Brakmapa text 

Taking the passage last cited (Sat. Br, V. 1: 5) £4.) into considera- 
tion in the form as given by myself (“And as to why a Rajanya 
shoots, he the Rajanya is the visible representative of Prajapatiy 
hence, being one, he rules over many”), Mr, Sarkar confidently affirms 
that the phrases “Rijanpa” “visible representative af Prajapat” “ruler 
over many" are essentially synonymous. How he detects identity in 
the caiisational chain of three clauses in the above sentence it is 
difficult to understand, He vouchsafes no argument other than the 
very superficial statement that explanations are not necessarily cau- 
eational. But Mr, Sarkar is not content with the above version or 
with Eggeling’s version either ; he proceeds to offer his. own translation 
and interpretation of the passage under consideration, In the original 
the text runs as follows:— 

Tad yad rajanyah pravidhyati esa vat prajapateh pratyaksatamam 
vad rijanyastasmadekah san Dahun. miste. Mr. Sarkar suggests 
a happier translatio than that of Eggeling for the first part of this 
sentence -to the following effect, “Now then (conterning the, fact) 
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that #he Rajanya (not @ Rajanya) shoots.” For this arbitrary de- 
parture from the authoritative translation Mr, Sarkar gives no reason 
worth the name. Let us turn to the greatest living authority on 
Vedic syntax to test the value of Mr, Sarkar’s emendation. In his 
Altindische Syntax, pp, 217-218, Delbriick, after referring to the com- 
mon use of ‘tad yat’ in: Vedic prose passages, mentions four instances 
of its occurrence, to each of which he appends his own translation. 
In the first. example (Ait. Br., 6, 26,) ““edyvar’ is translated ‘seenn nun’ 
(when or if now}: in the second (Satv Br., 4, 2, 1, 1,)' where it is conjoin- 
ed with ‘Yewa' itis translated as ‘insofern ...... dadurch' (in so far as 
eves thereby’); in the next instance. (Ibid., 1, 6, 3, 1,) where it goes 
with fasmat, itis rendered weil -...-- darum (‘since .«,,. therefore’), 
while in the last instance ({bid., 4, 2, 1,4.) “edad tatha’ is translated 
as der Grund nun, waruim es so ist, ist der folgende’ (‘the reason 
now why it is so is the following’). In neither case has ladyad been 
rendered in the wonderful sense in which Mr. Sarkar interprets. it. 
To go back to Mr. Sarkar's improved translation, he is doubtful 
about the rendering of Prajapati in the sense of ‘lord of creatures’ 
as done by Eggeling and accepted by myself, because a “verse” of 
the Sat. Br, (Mr. satkar evidently is not aware that the Sat. Br. 
is a prose work) quoted by him strangely enough, fiom the faulty 
version of Eggeling, identifies Prajapati with speech. It is however 
an undoubted fact that the significance of the ged Prajapati in Vedic 

ous conceptions has been thoroughly established by scholars 





religio 
whose knowledge is not confined to the few Vedic texts tincluding 
the “verses” of the Sat, Br.) above cited, Thus Kaegi in his small, but 
authoritative, work called the Reveda (English translation p. 76s) 
writes with reference to Prajapati that he is lord. of descen- 
dants, a genius presiding over birth, then, in general, protector 
of the living, and afterwards lord of creatures (pace Mr. Sarkar), 
Creator, as the highest god over the gods of the Vedic period. — In 
his Vedic Mythology the standard English work on the subject, Prof, 
Macdonel] after referring to a hymn of the Reveda recognising 
Prajapati as the supreme god. says, “Though only mentioned once 
in the Ry, in this sense, he is commonly in the Avy. and the V. S. and 
regularly in the Brihmanas recognised as the chief god.” Mr. Sarkar 
next rejects as “utterly untenable” the rendering of ‘Prajapateh prat- 
yaksatamam’ in the above passage of the Sat. Br. as ‘visible repre- 
sentative of Prajapati’ whach I had proposed. onthe strength. of 
ayapas explanation (pratyakgatamam ripam). But the critic is 


eo 
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unable to mention a single argument save the authority of the same 
Mr. Eggeling, whose translation of a simple Vedic text he has just 
rejected. Mr. Sarkar also doubts the connection between Rajanya 
and Prajapati on the ground that the “equation” between the two is 
“established” in an “unsatisfactory manner’ in another passage which 
he quotes from the same context, In any case, we are told the 
Rajanya's authority cannot be derived form Prajapati for still another 
“verse” of the Sat. Br, mentions the Rajanya as winning Prajipati. 
Mr. Sarkar evidently is mot prepared to accept any statement 
of the Brahmanas which does not conform to the canons of logic 
and consistency, How vety absurd such an expectation is in the 
éase of the Brahmana literature will appear from the considered 
judgment of a scholar to whom | have already referred. In c apte 
IX of his Religions of India, Prof.. Hopkins quotes numerous 
examples of “absurdities,” “stupidities” and “o securities” of statements 
in the Biahmanas, and he concludes by describing the Bra mana 


literature as a “confused jumble where unite descriptions of ceremonies, 


formula, mysticism, superstitions and all the outpu itput of active bigotry gotry” 


(see ibid., pp. 193-195, 201-202, 210). 
The giidehes of the Purugasikta—Mr. Sarkar doubls an 
acknowledged fact 
While sticking to his old view that the Parusastiéta cannot 
involve the dogma of precedence of some classes over others, Mr 


Gaver aindertakes itv his’rejoinder to state hid argument in) fulkeeRe” 


shows as he thinks that the order of precedence if traced in the case 
of the two other categories mentioned in my translation would lead 
to a reductio ad absardum. Now in the first place the whole hymn 
is admittedly composed in a highly mystic vein since it personifies 
all nature as a giantsman (Paruga). To expect logical consistency 
between all its parts is, to say the least, not admissible, In the second 
place the idea of precedence in the verses dealing with the four 
classes does not depend upon the accident of enumeration in’ a certain 
order, For the continuous Brahmapical tradition basing the supe- 
riority of the Brahmanis over all the rest upon the dogma of creation 
of the four classes from the different limbs of the Creator justifies 
us in holding that in this earliest version of the ductrine the same 
idea was tot Jost sight of. It is indeed not without significance that 
a Western scholar singles out the Purwaastthta as “the Magna Charta 








of Brahmanism” (Martin Hawg, quoted in Kacgi's Rigveda, p. 180.) 
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Mr, Sarkar's wisconception of the status of the Vaisya 


With reference to Taittirilya Samhita VII. 1. 1, Mr. Sarkar 
repeats his view that it does not “mean anything more than the fact 
that each one is somebody in his own place.” But he now admits (what 
indeed should never have been doubted) that “in regard to the Sidra 
the texts leave us in no doubt about his inferiority.’ This unequi- 
vocal admission, however belated, is welcome. Mr. Sarkar however 
will not admit the Vaigya's inferiority to the Brahmana and the Raja- 
nya, He refers to two Vedic texts both cited in the H. P. T. to show 
as he thinks that “the Vaisya is on a par with the Brahmaga.” This 
argument illustrates Mr. Sarkar's usual tendency to apply the evidence 
of one set of Vedic texts even of a different period to that of another 
set. Mr. Sarkar cannot complain if following his own example I 
confront him with other texts (quoted in the H. P. T,) bearing more 
directly on the present question, In Sat, Br., VI. 6, 3, 12-13. we read, 
Akgatriyasya va purohitasya va sarvam ...... sarvam tad yat ksatriyo va 
purchito ya. (“Incomplete is he who is not cither a noble or a 
domestic chaplain, «- while he who is either a noble or domestic 
chaplain is everything"). Elsewhere in the same work (XI. 2, 7, 16) 
we are told that the drama and the &eatra are established upon 
the wi, Turning to the texts cited by Mr. Sarkar it does not require 
much reflection to find out how little conclusive they are, If the 
Vaisya is entitled under certain circumstances to share in the divinity 
of the Brahmana and the Keatriya even to the extent of sharing the 
same form of address, it does not follow that they Stand precisely 
on the same level in respect of status. But then, Mr. Sarkar trium- 
phantly asks, does not the selfsame passage of the Taittiriya 


Samhita (VII, 1, 1) declare the Vaisyas to be “more numerous 


than others,” (‘bhayamso’nyebhyah’ in the original text), [ shall not 


insult the intelligence of my readers by saying in reply that numerical 
superiority is not tantamount to superiority or even equality in status. 
Mr. Sarkar at length grapples with the clause in the above extract 
to which pointed attention was drawn in my reply, viz, that the 
Vaisya along with others is said therein to be eaten (tasmat ta adya 
in the original), Mr. Sarkar is convinced that it is not possible to 
attach the idea of inferiority to the Vaitya “simply* on this ground 
and he wants “stronger” evidence to support this point. The 
wevidence” has been already given in the H. P. T, in the form of 
references to the two texts of the Sat, Br. above mentioned, which 
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Mr. Sarkar inspite of his “thorough acquaintance with its contents 
on every page” has somehow missed. But why is the evidence of the 
present clause inconclusive as regards the question of the Vaisya’s 
inferiority? Because, says Mr. Sarkar, “there is no injunction against 
the Siidra’s eating the Vaidya.” Now the meaning of the clause which 
has so much taxed the ingenuity of Mr. Sarkar (tasmat ta fidy4) is 
perhaps not difficult to discover in the light of other similiar texts 
that have been interpreted by competent Vedic scholars, We reter 
to the texts mentioning the king as devouring his people which have 
been interpreted to mean his right of receiving contributions from 
them.’ The reason why the Sidra is not expressly debarred from 
eating the Vaidya is perhaps to be found in the fact that he was not 
entitled to exercise the ruling authority. As regards the bearing 
of the Taittirtya texts upon the relative status of the Vaidya and 
the upper clusses we may pertinently refer (since the Yajus Sambitas 
and the Brahmanas belonged to the same cycle of thoaght and corres- 
pond in their broad ideas) to the famous passage in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 29) where the Vaisya is declared to be anyasya 
balihrt, anyasyaiyah and yathakamajreyal, (translated as “tributary to 
another, to be lived upon by another, and to be oppressed at will"). 
The significance of this passage is thus explained by Prof. Keith 
(Cambridge History of India, vol, 1, p. 128) “From the point ot 
the Keatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the king 
from the commoners of the tribe were limited only by practical 
eonsiderations. of expediency; the commoner has no legal right 
to his landholding or to his private property, if the king desired to 
fake them from him; and if he was allowed to retain them he paid 
for them in tribute and in the duty of supporting others.” 


Mr. Sarkar's charge of imadeguate perspective met 
by his own admissions 


In his rejoinder Mr, Sarkar has thought it fit to repeat against 


myself the charge of “want of adequate orientation to the proper 
cround that I have 


yerspectives of Vedic political speculation” on the grou 
ignored the activities of the Vitgroup, “the real centre of politcal, 
as well ‘as social and économic interests” The charge was partly 





a 
1 See the Vedic index, *. ¥. Riyanya and the references appended 


thereto. 
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answered in my reply, but with his commendable openness to 
conviction Mr, Sarkar sticks to his own position, Let me then 
test the value of his criticism. “Vedic politics and Vedic thought” 
Dhad said, “consist of successive strands, and even granting the ‘oss’ 
to have been the centre of common interest in the Rv., it is a 
fact that the Brahmana and Siitra periods witnessed. a progressive 
advance of the king’s and the Brahmana's power and disappearance 
of the tribal samuti and sadhi2’ The critic who takes credit 
to himself for ever remaining “teachable” tones down the above 
into the statement that the Brahmana and Siitra periods “witnessed 
& progressive transformation of the Vedic polity.” Even as thus 
expressed, the statement is so inconvenient to his position that he 
hastens to offer a palpably poor excuse to the effect that he had 
confined himself to foot-notes. © What is of greater importance, 
the critic has failed to realise the full consequences of my argument 
which he has implicitly accepted in full. For if it is a fact that both 
the king and the Brahmana rose in power to the detriment of the 
Vaisya, it cannot be maintained that they were as insignificant as Mr. 
Sarkar conceives them to have been, t+. in the following extract, 
“The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting as 
they do of the entire vis, and the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocuspocus has no other function but (sic) to serve the war-anirmnus 
“Of the: vig" Mr. Sarkar thinks it suffici nt to meet this point by 
“repeating” that “no matter what the strand of Vedic thought,” 
“the real centre of political, as well as social,” and economic interests" 
has been virtually ignored in the H.F.T. But “repetition,” even 
if coming from the pen of Mr. Sarkar, cannot take the place 
of argument. Another point urged in my reply was. that the con- 
sideration of the problems which Mr. Sarkar has in view properly 
falls within the scope of a history of political institutions, and 
has no place in a history of political ideas such as the H. P. T. 
claims to be, Mr. Sarkar thinks this to be an attempt to “escape” 
out of an unfavourable position created by his ingenuity, In the 
H, P. T., I have undoubtedly set before myself as one of my 
objects the description of “the general bearing of institutions upon 
the growth of ideas” (Preface to H. P. T., first edition, p. 9), Consis- 
tently with this aim J have tried in my introductory chapter to 
estimate the influence exercised by “certain specific types of polity” 
including “the standard Indian [monarchic] polity” (the frequent 
butt of Mr, Sarkar’s ridicule) upon the political ideas of the Hindus. 
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In adopting this course 1 may claim to have followed the example 
of the most approved historians of political theory in the West, e.g. 
of Principal E. Barker, who devotes a whole chapter of his standard 
work on Greek Political Theory (Plate and Mts Predecessors, ch. LU) 
to a description of the Greek State in its general aspect, No critic, 
as far as | am aware, has levelled a charge against him on this ground 
by means of a deliberate misunderstanding of the scope of his work. 


Mr. Sarkar's ideas on Vedte political thought 
have mo basis in fact 


Continuing his criticism of my argument on the present question, 
Mr. Sarkar says that he has “always” in this context been “speaking 


of thought, speculation” instead of political institutions. How he 


chooses ta reconcile this positive statement with the extract “netthes 
the polity nor the political thought of the Vedic pais” used in this ; 
connection I leave him to decide, What concerns me now is to 


point out that he has failed to quote 4 single instance from the Vedic. 


literature of the magnificent set af ideas whose omission he makes: 
the basis of his charge viz, “the ideas of war, inter tribal conflicts, 
the struggle of groups and races” aud “rhe croup-activities of the 
vig, the people,” That he ‘has a shrewd suspicion that this much- 
talked-of set of ideas exists only in his imagination 1s evident from . 
the following extract from his earlier pape’ gh 

of the Vedic res, should there be any” (We% four words put by him 
in italics). ‘The truth is that the Vedic fs ‘confined thelr 
speculations primarily, if not exclusiviy, to the office of “the king 
and the priest" (or rather the purohita), a5 well as the relations of the 
Ksatriyas and the Brihmanas in general with each other and with 
the other classes, In other words the very “| ne 


‘peen talking exclusively” in omy work, Ihe rea® 
table perversity on their part is perhaps to. be found in the | 
to the Vedic ges who were the authors of speculation of t 
the real centre of interest” was not the vid—groeP, but the office 
of the king and the purohita and the mutual relations of the social 
classes. Lest Mr. Sarkar, would accuse me. of thrusting my own 
‘Jeas upon. him, I hasten. to uote the words of a Western authority 
“The Vaidya,” we are told in the Vedic Index (5. v. Vaisya), "olay 
singularly little. part in the Vedic literature which has much to say 
of the Ksatriyas and the Brahmanas’. Before leaving this subject it 15 
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worth remarking as an illustration of Mr. Sarkar’s scrupulous accuracy 
in the choice of Vedie terms that he repeatedly uses ‘vig’ as synony- 
mous with ‘tribe’ or ‘people.’ Now a reference to the authority last - 
mentioned reveals the fact, that ‘vis’ has the alternative meanings of 
‘settlement or dwelling,’ ‘king's subject’ ‘the people in general’ and 
‘a sub-division of the jana or whole people. It would seem that the 
correct equivalent of ‘tribe’ or ‘people’ in the Vedic literature is ama, 


Value of Mr. Sarkar’s contention tested by reference 

: i @ parallel example 

In view of the fact that the social and political conditions in 
Vedic India in the earlicr period are in general similar to those of 
Homeric Greece, Mr. Sarkar perhaps would not grudge the applica- 
tion of his dictum about “the fea! centre" of interest to the Homeric 
polity as well. Indeed it would not be difficult to find out, if this 
were needed, instances of “colonizing, conquest, and intertribal War 
and. peace” from Homer's pages. Now let us see how modern scholars 
have dealt with the earliest phase of Greek political theory such as 
can be gathered from Homer,  [t appears that Dunning devotes 
‘only 8 lines to this item wherein he deals exclusively with the 
Homeric idea of kingship, while Barker who is the author of an 
dependent monograph on Greek political theory has only 13 lines 
‘Bich he devotes to combat the view that Homer is a. belicier in the 
divine origin of monarchy. And yet, no critic has’ accused these 
scholars of the “want of adequate orietitation to the proper perspective” 
of Homeric political speculation, 





Treatment of “post- Vedic problems of political : 
theory” sot “ons-side.y" 


It has been shown above from an examination of the items treated : 
in the Kautilya chapter (ch, iii.) of the H.P.T,; that it deals not only 
with “the theory of kingship” and the ideas on “the relation between 
king’ and priest” (such as Mr. Sarkar considers the staple of my work 
to consist of) but with sundry ideas of internal administration and 
foreign policy, How small, relatively speaking, is the space occupied ' 
by the theory of kingship in this chapter (it may be remarked that 
the theory of the mutual relations of king and priest is not so much 
as even mentioned herein) may be gauged from the fact that out 
of a total of 3r pages not more than G (i.e, less that 4/5th) is devoted 
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to it. In this instance, then, Mr. Garkar’s charge of “one-sided treat- | 
ment,” when tested by hard actual facts, turns out to be altogether 
baseless. The same conclusion is reached on an examination of 
the other chapters dealing with the “post-Vedic problems of political 
theory.” Take, e.g., the chapter on the Mahabharata and the Manu- 
samhita to which i added as a supplement the Catuhéataka of © 
Aryadeva (H. P. T. ch. iv) Among the topics which it 
handles may be mentioned besides the theories of kingship and of 
the relations between king and priest, the significance of rijjed arma 
and dayianiti, the quasi-organic theory of government, the tdea# 
of internal administration (including the education of the prince, the 
employment of ministers and the like), foreign policy, the idea of 
of punishment, the relation of politics with religion and with morality 
(involving the consideration of an elaborate body of principles con- 
nected therewith), the problem of gapas. In this case the space 
allotted to the theory of kingehip and the mutual relations of the king 
and the priest amounts to less than 24 out of a total of 62 pages. 
In the face of these instances. (which might be multiplied if neces- 
sary) it is strange that Mr. Sarkar still persists in proclaiming that the 
H.P.T. consists of “a eeries of theories of kingship and a bundle of 
ideas on the relation between king and priest.” 


Mr, Sarkar's method of extracting “confessions” 

In connection with the above point Mr. Sarkar triumphantly 
claims that I have admitted his charges “in their entirety.” In my 
reply to his criticism 1 had observed with reference to the category 
of seven factors of sovereignty, att is true that none of the component 
factors save the king has been subjected in the H.P.T. to a detailed 
treatment.” To conclude from this, as Mr, Sarkar does, that the H.P.T. 
contains “nothing save the king,” is contrary to all canons of logic. Tf 
1 admit that out of 3 points a, b, and ¢, (say, the seven factors of sove- 
reignty) the first alone ig described in my book in detail, it does not 
follow that 3 other points d, e, and £, (say, the theory of the priest's 
function of which even according to Mr. Sarkar the H.P.T. principally 
consists) are not treated in it with equal fulness Indeed | could 
not, even if I would, make the admission imputed to me by Mr. Sarkar. 
For in another part of my reply which has been quoted and com- 
mented upon by Mr, Sarkar, after mentioning the place that I have 
allotted to the teory of kingship, I observe, “Other topics which 
properly fall within the scope of a history of Indian political ideas 
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have received in the same work (viz., H.P.T,) their just share of reo 
Cognition.” (here follows a list of examples’, 

Lhe question of proper jurisdiction 


It is evident from the above that Mr. Sarkar’s dictum that my 
work deals in detail with “none of the component factors save the 
king” is the direct negation of truth, But, then, Mr. Sarkar argues, 


J have touched upon: “neither public finance. nor international law 


por jurisprudence nor the the theory of war” etc. When this charge 
was first brought against my work. I justified myself on the ground 
of a well-established convention defining the boundaries of the 
sciences. In his rejoinder Mr, - Sarkar quite unjustifiahly urder- 
stands this to mean my belief in a well established convention 
fixing the categories: of political Philosophy, and proceeds. to 
demolish this imaginary view. The question at issue jn this case 
is much simpler and may be expressex! in the following way, 


Is.it, I asked, the established practice (“convention”) among 


modern historians of political theory -to. treat only the ideas 
of State, Government and the like in detail leaving allied and 
incidental topics fike those mentioned by. Mr, Sarkar. to special 
‘treatises? I claim in spite of Mr. Sarkar that both the practice and 
empath Of Western authorities justify an wriswer t6 this queso, 
‘mphatically in the affirmative, ‘Tt isan undoubted fact that-a detailed 
treatment of public finance, international -law and jurisprudence, nét 
to speak of the theory of war is Conspicuous by its absence even in 
standard works on the history of Western political theories. We look 
in vain in such works for Hobbes's theory of international law'or 
Machiavelli's theory of law, to refer to two examples Pointedly men- 
tioned by Mr. Sarkar. That this exclusion of other topics proceeds 
not from the sense of “convenience” of the authors concerned, but 





ing quotation from Prof. Dunning's Introduction to his Pottzical 
Lheories, Ancieng and Medieval, There the author, afte: mentioning 
the limitations “made necessary by the extent to which differentia. 
tion has pro-ceded within the confines ‘of polical theory’, writes as 
follows (Ibid,, Pp. XxI-xxii), “Until within quite recent times writers on 


politics included in their works a treatment of the topics which are inclu: 


ded to-day under the heads of public law and political economy”. 
“But the whole group of special Sciences which these names suggest— 
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international law, pure and applied economies, finance and statistics— 
have sloughed off and expanded until each has a history and a dogma 
quite too comprehensive for any but special treatment -----. Some 
general account of the movement of ideas in the special fields is in 
some cases indispensable; As a rule, however, it will be necessary 
to leave the special just when it becomes clearly distinguishable from 
the general.” 
Treatment of the ‘saptaiga’ not insupicient 
If the argument advanced at the end of the foregoing paragraph 
is of any weight, tt follows that however much the theories of 
public finance, ‘ternational Jaw and the like may form (according 
to Mr. Sarkar) integral parts of the doctrine of ‘sagéaiya,’ my failure 
to consider these items does not in itself brand my treatment of 
this point as incomplete or unsatisfactory. Mr. Sarkar, however, thinks: 
that I justify my claim of adequate treatment on the ground that I 
have “somewhere defined the term ‘caplanga and mentioned all the 
seven elements of polity” and elsewhere “described the king as but 
one of the seven limbs of the body politic.” This is a misstatement 
of my position. What { claimed to have done in my reply on behalf 
of the ‘sagfaiga’ was the consideration of “general significance” of 
the doctrine (which helps to ‘Wfustrate the Arthasastra idea of Govert- 
ment) and the comparison of its constituent elements after the Indian 
thinkers (which shows a prog essive evolution of the doctrine of 
quasi-organic unity of government) See H P.T., pp» 84 87) T3h 
169-170, 216, 252-253- eos 
Gi Sarkay’s miconcaption of the natart of Hinds “political Se@et > 
In his original paper Mr. Sarkar in secking to justify his charge 


regarding the so-called “one-sided treatment” delivered himself as 
follows: ‘Political science 45 ® vidya was not described by them 
(viz. the Hindu theorists] as a royal science or # priestly science. 
They used terms which had nothing to do with the king. and priest. 
Arthasistra, Nisisisira, Daydanui are all terms that served to focus 
attention on large communal interest.” In his rejoinder he quotes 
the first_part of this statement by way of reiterating his view, Now 
this dictum stated in the unqualified fashion as above may be shown 
on the authority of indisp table facts to be wholly wrong. To realise 
the standpoint of the Arthasasirs authors on this point, it is not 
enough to confine onesell to their strict definition of the “science,” but 
26 
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this has to be taken in con junction with their commonly accepted stan- 
dards of political concepts and categorics. Now the quotations of Kauti- 
lya relating to the discussion of the Catly drikasastra about the consti- 
tuent elements of the seven factors and the three powers (éaéfrs) of 
the king make it clear that the type of the monarchic state had already 
fixed itself in the root-ideas of the Arthaiasrya thinkers Jong before 
Kautilya’s time (see ELPT pp. §3-86'. The same tendency to look 
upon monarchy as the norm of political existence is reflected in the 


to kings and ministers and the views of certain other authors on the ap- 
plication of punishment by the king (H.P.T., pp. 103-107). As for the 
title Witsiastra, Kamandaka who brings the term into feneral yocue 
identifies the “science” so thoroughly with the monarchic state that he 
applies to it the “YROnYM riyavidya or ‘raya! science’, I[t jg again not 
without significance that Kamandaka introduces yis Essence of Nitt- 
dastra by addressing his lessons to kings, for he says :— 

| « Uparjans palane ca bhimer bhTmisvaram praty 
\ yathticad upadckayime rijavidyividans matan: 

The commentator explains the phrase ‘bhtimlivaram frat’ “to 
the rulers of the earth" by stating that other persons are not eligible 
for the science of polity (anpasya ty payqe; | 
In the work of Sukra str 





(H.P.T., p, 249). In the same Work Arthaiistra 
is expressly defined as invelying the Instruction of kings in good 
bebaviour (H.P.T., p. 83%.) 


ifr, Sarkay’ s comment on Ctathya's discourse 


In the H.P.T. (P- 99) T had taken certain ex tracts from the discourse 
attributed in- the Santiparvan fo the sage Utathya to involve a view 
apparently “peculiar to Hindy political thought,” “namely, that un- 
righteousness on the king’s part is the Cause of disturbance of the: 
Social, the moral ond even the physical order.” On this Mr, Sarkar 
commented as follows, “Utathya's dictum in the Mahabharata on 
righteousness and justice as the Sime gua non of kingship does not - 
embody a peculiar Hindu conception, as G, believes” The mis- 
interpretation of my meaning that is involved in this statement is too 
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palpable te be missed even by the most careless reader, To put 
Mr, Sarkar on the right track I wrote in my reply as fallows, “That 
part of Utathya’s lecture in the Mah&bharata which was cited to be 
perhaps peculiar to Hindu political thought was to the effect that 
unrighteousness on the king's part is the cause of disturbance of the 
social, the moral and even the physical order,” In the same connec- 
tion I asked Mr. Sarkar to show by quotations from specific texts 
the exact counter-part of the Hindu view in certain works of 
European thinkers that he had mentioned, “After this clearest possible 
statement of my case it would seem that there was no room for any 
further misunderstanding. 1 note however with amazement that Mr. 
Sarkar persists in attributing to me the assertion that the conception 
of justice or righteousness being the bounden duty of the king was 
peculiar to Hindu political thought. And he thinks himself justified 
in quoting from his own work what he fancies to be parallel ideas 
in the West, finishing aptly enough with a homily on the necessity 
of cultivating “a little acquaintance” with certain authors whose works 
are familiar to the undergraduates of our universities. | . 

In connection with the present subject Mr. Sarkar claims to have 
discovered a modification of my original position in my rejoinder. 
It will suffice to point out in reply that the words “a view, which it 
seems to us, was peculiar to Hindu political thought" (H.P.T. p- 99) 
are in no way modified by the statement “a view perhaps peculiar 
fo Hindu political thought.” _, 

The position, then, may be summed up as follows:—(1) ‘My. state- 
ment whether in the text or in the reply remains 0 changed. (2) In 
hie earlier paper Mr. Sarkar failed to appreciate my ~ andpoint 
perhaps through oversight. (3) In my feply I gave im a of 
correcting his mistake. (4) Nevertheless he persists in misunderstanding 
my position, no doubt because he finds it impossible to answer my 
challenge, (5) The examples which he quotes from Seneca, Bishop 
Hinemar and the rest are all beside the point, and apparently has no 
other purpose than that of confusing the issties. 


Mr. Sarkar has thought it Gt to challenge afresh and on identical 
grounds ‘my statement in the H.P.T. (p. 121) to the effect that “the 
Buddhist theory of contract virtually exists as an isolated pheno- 
menon ‘Gn the history of Hindu political thought.’ The grounds on 
which this statement made were expressed with the utmost clearness 
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in the original text, and it js most surprising that Mr. Sarkar with 
his “thorough acquaintance with its contents” should miss them a 
second time in succession, Let me quote the context in which the 
above passage occurs in full. "In his insistence on contract”, I wrote, 
“as the foundation of political order and above all in the terms of the 
eontract itself the Buddhist canonist had evidently discovered a. weapon 
which might be used to justity almost any degree of popular control 
over the king ...... Nevertheless, no single claim is advanced on behalf 
of the people in the above Passages ....., Nor, so far as we are aware, 
was the hidden significance of the theory brought out in any other work 
except apparently in a passage of the Catuhéatika ...... Thus the 
Buddhist theory of contract Virtually exists as an isolated phieno- 
menon in the history of Hindy political thought.” | meant, in other 
words, that the doctrine of popular control over the kine by virtue 
of the theory of contract was Practically confined to the passage uncer 
consideration, This argument which Mr. Sarkar altogether ignores 
remains unshaken inspite of all the historical connexions traced by 
myself and quoted by Mr. Sarkar between the text of the Digha Nikaya 
and other texts, 


Mr, Sarkar's charge of “unjust” treatment o f “Sakya'e betel? 
ete rests Ot a tissie of imaginary assumptions 


_ i 


Mr. Sarkar tepéats, as before, the charve that ] have beén extre- 
mely “unjust” to “Sakya's teaching,” because, as he thinks, T have “con. 
sidered Sakya to be a mere moralist and not a political philosopher.” 
Now the passage tO which Mr. Sarkar refers occurs in the HPT 
(p. 123) in the course of my comment on two texts of the Pali canon 
professing to lay down the Buddha's test of seyen conditions of welfare 
in respect of the republican Confederacy of the Licchavi-Vajjis, and 
it runs in the Original as follows :— 

"The above extracts involve a Moralist's analysis of republican 
conditions, not that of a@ political philosopher strictly so called.” 
When Mr, Sarkar bases his charge on this passage, he makes the 
following assumptions, (1) that in describing the contributions of Bude 
dhism to Hindu politica! theory, I confine my attention to these two 
Passages alone or at most to passages of a similiar import, (2) that 
Buddha is the author of these two passages, (3) That my remark 
carries with it an implied censure, (4) that on this eround I have 
excluded from consideration other parts of Buddha’s teachings which 
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are relevant to my subject, Each of these assumptions may be shown 
to be contrary to truth, No, 1. is contradicted by the fact that I 
have examined at length two other extracts purporting to lay down 
Buddha's view of the origin of kingship, and not even the slightest 
hint is conveyed therein to the effect that the uSakya” or anybody 
else was a mere moralist. No. 2, is so contrary to fact that Mr, Sarkar 
in his rejoinder hastens to explain it away with what success we shall 
presently see. /\s regards Nos, 3 and 4 there is nothing in my book 
to show that I attach any censure to the author of the passages under 
consideration, whoever he may be,or that I exclude him on this ground, 
Indeed it was not out of disrespect for any of the Buddhist thinkers, 
least of all for “Sakya,” but simply because I thought that they had 
left behind no other contribution to the stock of political theory that 
I ‘cut short” my considerations of their ideas in my work. 


Mr. Sarkar's failure to meet my angumenss 


It follows from the above that Mr, Sarkar’s verdict which he wants 
to keep “unchanged” to himself, when examined in the licht of sober 
fact, breaks down at every point. ‘There +s another aspect of the 
question. that has still to be considered, In his original paper Mr. 
Sarkar had observed as part of his case for wisakyas” admission into 
the rank of a political. philosopher that obedience to the elders, one 
of the seven canditions of welfare mentioned above, was not a moral — 
maxim but had its affinities in “later manifests fons” eq. “the Japanese | 
Genro and the Reichstag of the present German eonstitut n." To 
this I had replied -by pointing to other items. mentioned in: Sakya’s 
gt of seven conditions to which it would be difficult to find parallels 
in. the “later manifestations.” Mr. Sarkar has chosen to be completely 
silent on this point. 

Mr, Sarkar's rejoinder on the question of authorship of the two 
Nikaya passages is equally unhappy. He begins by saying that a 
discussion of authorship of “Sikya’s lectures” in a “footnote review” 
would have looked quite “pedant * fut he forgets that however 

eougnant it might ‘be to Mr. Sarkar’s temperament this exhibition 
of pedantry was absolutely necessary to justily his verdict regarding 
my unjust treatment of ‘Sakya’s teachings.” Mr. Carkar next points 
to. some phrases which according to him prove his “shrewd suspicion” 
of the genuineness of the alleged sayings o! Sakya, lf this “suspicion 
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was founded on fact, why did he charge me on the evidence of two 
samples of those self-same “sayings” with unjust treatment of Sikya's 
teachings ? It is indeed not without significance that in his original 
paper the qualifying phrases are invariably reserved for the Vinaya 
texts (and especially the Mahivagga and Cullavagga), While he uses 
the term “Sakya” without any qualification whatever no less than four 
times in the two paragraphs containing his comment On the seyen 
conditions of welfare, That the misconception is still present “at 
the back” of Mr. Sarkar’s mind is clear from the title of the paragraph 
in his rejoinder, viz, “unjust treatment of Sakya the Buddha’s teach. 
ings,” 

Relations between instetutions and “heories,— Mr, Sarhar's vier 

In connection with Mr. Sarkar’s charge on the score of alleged 
exclusion of certain items of Buddhist thought, I disputed his implied 
contention that a history of political theory should take cognisance 
of concrete institutions and the Principles of their Working. Mr, 
Sarkar retorts by asking, “Have you not Yourself tried to indicate 
the genera] bearing of institutions upon the growth of ideas’? Yes, 
But this is altogether different from incorporating the theories that 
are latent in those institutions, Tp forget, as Mr. Sarkar does, the 
ifference between the two is to betray a misunderstanding of the 


political theory. Ms. Sarkar has soled me to point out some of the 


authorities on political Science whose view jg different from his own, 
Here is one. “Political thought,” says Mr. Barker (Social and Politica) 
Ideas of some great Medi@val thinkers. ed., F.G.C, Hearnshaw, p, 10) 
“is different from and ereater than political theory, | Political theory is 


the speculation of particular thinkers, which may he removed from the. 


actual facts of the time. Political thought is the immanent philosophy 
of a whole age which determines its actions and shapes its life, The 
one is explicit, self-conscious, and (it may be) detached; the other is 
implicit, unconscious and immersed in the stream of vital action?’ If 
this view is not to be dismissed ag q Meaningless jargon, it follows that 
the historian of political theory need have no Concern with “the ideas 
lying behind, around, and within the institutions,” however properly 
these may fal] within the sc ope of the historian of Political thought, 
"The politics Of Pinaya anal Fdier literature’ 


) Th his rejoinder Mr, Sarkar again describes the Vinaya and the 
Edicts of Asoka as potential sources of political speculation which 
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have not been utilised in the H.P.T. Now apart from the fact that 
the ideas latent in concrete institutions may not, as shown above, 
come within the cognisance of political theory, it is permissible to 
ask whether the Vinaya literature about which Mr. Sarkar is so 
eloquent really contains any of the ideas which Mr, Sarkar claims 
for it, those relating to “authority, justice, liberty, individuality, de- 
mocracy and so forth” in a form sufficiently selfconscious to justify 
their inclusion in the HP.T, Mr. Sarkar at any rate is unable to 
mention a single example of the kind, though he has no longer the 
excuse of writing a “foot-note review,” As to the Asokan Edicts 
Mr. Sarkar refers afresh to “certain ideas that are no mean cof 
tributions to political thought.” Let me admit for once that these 
Edicts, as far as they involve a conscious formulation of political 
principles, may be justly included in a survey of the Hindu political 
theory. In the second edition of my work (p. gon.) which was pub- 
lished at the beginning of this year, I have tried to consider the 
significance of the Asokan idea of paternal rule, Here I pause only to 
remark that one of the examples quoted by Mr. Sarkar to illustrate 
the Asokan “contributions to political thought” does not bear the inter- 
pretation which he has put upon it, We refer to his statement 
“The problem of the Empire ie. imperial nationalism, is mainfest in 
Asoka’s solicitation for administrative uniformity.” Now the passage 
to which Mr. Sarkar refers runs in the original as follows, “Icchitaviye 
hiesa kimti viyohi@lasamata ca siya dandasamata ca” (Delhi-Siwalik 
version). Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, it is true, takes this (Adobe p+ 310) ta. 
refer to the uniformity of judicial investigatio he uniformity 
of punishment, but Prof. Hultzsch (Corpus [nscriptionum Indicaruim, 
vol. L, revised edition, p.125) understands it to mean “impartiality 
in judicial proceedings and impartiality in punishments.” If the 
second explanation is to be accepted as correct, there is no case for 
“ Agoka’s solicitude for administrative uniformity” and thus the whole 
basis of Mr. Sarkar’s dictum falls to the ground. Even if we take 
the first interpretation, the idea that is here involved is evidently 
that of adminstrative centralisation of an imperial autocracy. To 
characterise this as amounting to “imperial nationalism’ is to be 
guilty of a hopeless anachronism. — 
Mr, Sarkar’s verdict on my treatment of Kantilya’s Arihasastra 


Mr, Sarkar has thought it ft to repeat his view that my chapter 
on ‘Kautilya is but a “summary of translations of certain selected 
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topics’ etc, I claim on the other hand on the basis of demonstrable 
facts that this chapter of the H.P.T. either breaks new ground or 
throws new light on the ground already traversed. I may mention, 
illustrations of the former class, items like Kautilya’s idea of the 
relation of politics to other ‘sciences,’ historical significance of 
Kaufilya’s theory of kingship, his theories of internal administration 
and foreign policy, and the like, As examples of the latter kind may 
be mentioned my examination of the scope of Kautilya’s work (in- 
volving a criticism of the views of Profs. Jacobi and Bhandarkar), 
of the philosophical significance of the Kautilyan theory of kingship 
(in which connection | have considered the opinions of Shamasastry, 
Bhandarkar and Bottazzi) and of the current parallelism between 
Kaujilya and Machiavelli, not to speak of my revised interpretations 
of the text in a number of places (pp. 130n, 134n, 175n etc); Itis alé6 
not without significance, as I showed in my reply, that Mr. Sarkar 
with all his aversion to the chapter under consideration, has selected 
two items from this: “degenerate” “summary of translations” for de= 
tailed criticism—a fact which in itself indicates how litte he- believes 
in his own sweeping judgment. After this it will not be difficult 
to appraise Mr. Sarkar’s verdict at its true worth, 


The province of Kautilya’s Arthasistra not * mesnndersiogd' 


' Mr. Sarkar complains afresh against me on the ground that 1 
have “sedulously avoided those- contributions which constitute 
the greatness of the Arthatastra in the history of politics” ete, That 
[was not oblivious of the contents to which Mr. Sarkar refers is ren- 
dered quite certain. by my description of the scope of the Arthakastra 
(H.P.T., p. 77) which Mr. Sarlar inspite of his “thorough acgquain- 
tance” with my book has missed altogether, “A perusal of Kautilya's: 
work,” I wrote in that connexion, “shows that this author treated the 
subjects of central and local administration, home and foreign policy, 
as well as civil] law and the art of warfare, As Kautilya’s work is 
admittedly a summary of the early Arthahistra literature, the natural 
Presumption is that the same topics were dealt with fn either case. 
This is reduced to a certainty by Kautilya’s own citations. which make 
it abunduntly clear that all the above subjects were treated by his 
predecessors.” If, then, I still omitted the consideration of “finance, 
Mandala, strategy and tactics,” it was not because of “misunder- 
sta viding”. of the province of Kautilya’s work, or rather of the Artha- 
Sastra in general, but because I thought that the weight of authori- 
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tative example justifed my exclusion of these items from a work ~ 
on the history of political theories. (see above). 


Mr. Sarkar’s amasing interpretation of “Kautilyadarsanam” 


While on this subject Mr. Sarkar premising that Indologists “as 

a rule’ have “misunderstood” the scope of Kautilya undertakes to 
enlighten them according ta his lights. “The ArthaSastra,” he says, 
“is santilya-darsanaut (kautilyan philosophy) ft is, in other words, 
a theoretical speculative treatise and tot a historical. work designed 
to portray the actual constitution of a particular state of states.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Sarkar's case rests chiefly upon his intere 
pretation of ‘hamtilya-darkanain. Now a slight consideration of this 
point is enough to show Mr. Sarkar's interpretation to be wholly 
wrong, The term idareana’ does not mean philosophy or system 
of philosophy alone, but it bears other meanings such as ‘opinion,’ 
‘intention’ ete, In the context (1, 10) in which the expression occurs 
in Kautilya'a work (Mr. Sarkar, it may be remarked, has thought 
it mnecessary to specify this point) it ts incapable af being inter- 
preted in any other way than by ‘opinion.’ Let me justify: my position 
by quoting the original verses which run as follows — 

trivargabhayasaméuddhan amatyin svegu karmasu} 

adhikuryad yathasaucam ityacarys vyavasthitah / 

na tveva kuryad atmanam devin va lakgam 1évarah/ 

coueahetor amatyanam ctat kautilyadarganam// 51 hea 

The purport of the above is evidently to convey Kautilya’s abro- 

gation or rather modification of a view of his teacher and there can 
bout the, meaning of ‘darsanam, This 


in this case be no doubt a am 
interpretation is likewise offered by Gatiapati Sastri who comments 


on the above as follew:— _— 

“Tad idam a@caryanam matam ityarthakam élokam aha trivarge- 
tyadi s..... uktam acaryamatam svamatam tu naivam etc.” So-also 
Meyer, the German translator of Kautilya. renders the above as 
follows :—“Das ist die stellung, die dic Lehrer einnehmen ++ Das 
ist die Ansicht Kaufilyas.” | 

No “misunderstanding” of scope of Kautilya's Arthasisira 

sout this part of his fejoinder Mr, Sarkar does not seem 















sufficiently to recognise the fact that Kautilya’s work is not suf generis, 
but is only one of a class of works concerned with this science (oT 
27 
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rather art). Rightly to understand the scope of Kautilya we have 
to begin by asking what, if any, information is available in his work 
about the scope of this science in general. Now if Mr. Sarkar had 
referred to H.P.T. (p. 74), he would have lighted upon a definition. of 
Arthasastra to the effect that it is a ‘science’ concerned with the 
acquisition and protection of dominion. It is described in other words 
(as mentioned in H.P.T., p. 76) “essentially as the Art of Government 
in. the widest sense: of the term.” Now the early schools and authors 








i Aridasastra, 25 1 pointed out furthermore in the same context, 
transcended the narrow limits of this definition 50 as to embrace 
within their survey not merely the Art of Government but the theory 


of the State as well. In the case of Kautilya's Arthasistra, on the 
other hand, | observed by way of contrast (H.P.T., p. 126) that it 
involved a “studied neglect of abstract speculation” whence I drew 
the conclusion that its author dealt in conformity with the strict 
definition of the science “not with the theory of the State but with 
the Art of Government and kindred topics,” This judgment, then, 
‘ was based not upon a ‘misunderstanding” of the scope of Kautilya 
= Or upon “shunting off the right track by an unwarrantably wrong 
attitude” towards him, but upon a careful comparison of Kautilya’s 
work with the early A rthasistra, especially (as. noticed in my reply) 
by reference to Kautilya’s slender stock of political speculation, and 
his treatment-of the same in connection with concrete problems of 

ad ministration. | | 





Myr, Sartar's charge of exchusion of © pirlosophy af the Art of 
Governmeng” wholly tmaginary 





Taking as the text of his sermon the argument that “theories on 
constitutions, administration etc,, belong as much to political phi- 
losophy as the theory on sovereignty, law, and justice, and so forth, 
Mr. Sarkar thinks that in my view “ the one group of items excludes 
the other,” The charge is wholly untrue. Alike in. the section 
dealing with the early ArthaSistra and the chapter on Kautilya, 1 

have dealt seriatim with the theory of the state as well as that of 
the Art of Government involved therein. In the former section after 
examining the theories of kingship (pp. 89-101) I proceeded to analyse 
the rules of practical politics with the following prefatory words; 
“The theories of Aingship in the Arthaaastra, while corresponding 
Droadly to those of the Diarmastéras, are not lacking in the formula- 
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tion of original principles. Originality, however, is the dominant note 
of the rules of practical politics, which constitute, as the definition of the 
science indicates, the core of the Arthasistra.” In the latter chapter, 
after examining the theory of kingship at some length (pp. 131-139) I 
wrote as follows:—"From this meagre record of political theory that 
has been presented above, let us turn to consider what forms in 
Kauitilya the essence of his philosophy, we mean the branch relating 
specifically to the Art of Government,” and. thence I proceeded to 


discuss this subject during the sixteen pages subsequently following. 





Mr. Sarkar's method of 4 noenting “inconsistencies” and 


Hcaniradidions” 
Mr, Sarkar conjures up 4 “contradiction™ in my 
6 different places of my work, and 
from my difficulty. He 


in his rejoinder 
estimate of Kautilya as given in tw 
he undertakes very chivalrously to save m° : 
writes, "In the passage in question (H.P.T,, p. 127) Dr- Ghoshal has 
made a categorical negative proposition in regard, to the theoretical 
character of Arthasisira ---19 In pp. 7677 of H.P.T. he makes it 
clear that the book embraces 4 fas of abstract speculation within 
itz orbit” ete, Now what are the facts? What [ “made clear” on 
the pages just mentioned was ‘that the early Arthasastra (not the 
peculation besides dealing 


fyook of Kautilya) contained a mass of s 
On the other hand, in the passage to 


with the Art of Government. 

which Mr, Sarkar~reters, 1 made it equally éclear" that Kautilya’s — 
work if distinguished from the -early Arthasisira precisely by its 

“neglect of abstract speculation.” FL refrain from quoting the original 

extracts as they may be easily verified.) Mr. Sarkar thus mixes 

up the evidence belonging to two different sets of facts which, be it 

remembeted, occur in two distinct. chapters of my book and thus 
concocts a charge of contradiction” against mys 


writings. 
Mr. Sarkar's groundless charges 1% connexion with treatment of 
je Manusamplits 


the Mahabharata and the 

In connection with the theories under this head Mr. Sarkar has again 
charged me with ‘edifficulties and inconsistencies” in my treatment of 
this subject. The trath of dije remark will best be shown Dy =n appeal 
to facts. One piece of “inconsistency” that he charges me with is 
that on page 181, | “accept the metaphorical sacredness of sovereignty” 
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in the Brahminical theory, while elsewhere (p. 277) I ‘do not set much 
store by the same interpretation.” Now the true facts are as follows, 
On the former page while admitting for the Mahabharata-Manusamhita 
- theories in part the idea of “metaphorical sacredness," [ wrote that 
“the most characteristic’ of these theories was nevertheless concerned 
with the doctrine of the king's divine personality, and | quoted in 
Support of this last statement two texts (Manu, VII, 5-7 and Santi- 
parvan LIX, 128-136). On the latter page F rejected Mr. Sarkar’s 
contention (Political Institutions, pp. 179-180) to the effect that “the 
L indu doctrine of the king's divinity was metaphorical expression” 
on the strength of the same text from the Santiparvan that is mentioned 
above. These two Statements, then, are not only not “inconsistent”, 
but are in perfect accord with each other. This point was sought 
to be specially impressed upon Mr. Sarkar in my reply, but he has 
chosen to take no notice of it. 

The second case of “inconsistency” or “difficulty” which Mr. 
Sarkar mentions is concerned with the significance of the Santipar- 
Vath passage just mentioned (LIX 128-1396). Here, it is. interest 
‘ing. ‘to mote;-Mr. Sarkar has been compelled to admit that. there 
is a “theocratic touch” in the above passage. Another important 
‘Modification is that whereas. formerly he took the king's divinely 
ordained duty of protection to make the people “no less divine 
than the king", he now understands it to mean that “the status of 
the people is no less divine or God-ordained (whatever it may mean) 
than. that of the king.” In other words, he is now convinced that 
the divinity applies not to the people as such but to their status, and 
further he is himself in doubt as ta the significance of these expres- 
sions. Mr. Sarkar's charge, even thus modified, can be shown to be 
without foundation, OF the groups of priniciples which in the theory 
ofthe Mahabharata and the Manusamhiti balance the principle of 
monarchical authority, only one (viz. Manu, VU, 2) does this “on the 
strength of divine injunctions. themselyes” (see H.P.T. pp. 184-186) 
and there is nothing in. this Group to connect it with the passage of 
the Santiparvan under consideration, When therefore, Mr. Sarkar 
introduces this part of his rejoinder with the caption “Visnu enters 
the king, but makes him the people's servant," he gives an altogether 
erroneous version of the theories Whose sifnificance he professes to 














__ The third case of ‘difficulty’ mentioned by Mr, Sarkar is con- 
cerned with my allege statement that “the Buddhist theory of con- 
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tract is incongruous with the Hindu (Mahibharata or Manu) doctrine 
of reciprocity.” [| made no statement of this kind, On page 135 of 
the J1.P.T. to which Mr, Sarkar refers, I declared certain extracts 
from Kautilya to involve an incongruous union of the theory of 
the king’s divinity and that of the elective origin of kingship as 
manifested in the form of “a Bralumanised adaptation of the Buddhist 
theory of contract,” It is clear, then, that the incongruity which 
[ had in view lay in the blending of the Braliminical or the Buddhist 
theory of contract on the one hand and the doctrine of the king's 
divinity on the other, Here, then, thete was no suggestion, even by 
implication, of any “incongruity” between the Buddhist and the 
Brahminical theory. It is on the strength of such statements 
that Mr, Sarkar bases his charge to the effect that ‘the alleged 
divinity of the king and the democratic contract theory have proved 
ta be veritable stumbling-blocks to the author.” | 


“Hindu mind'—Hinds view" 


While in his earlier paper Mr, Sarkar dismissed the above terms 
dat were tiscd in my work as “vague afd meaningless phrases,” 
he is now anxious to explain the “standpoint” from which he thinks 
them objectionable. Hence it appears that these cannot be altogether 
“vague and meaningless,” from certain other stand-points, In 
what sense, then, my phrases according to Mr, Sarkar are still 
“objectionable”? His answer by implication 1s that I have tried 
to describe “one bunch of ideas” as the “characteristic product 
of India,” in disregard of “the diversity and the pl ralism “of Hindu 
political thinking.” Pir contra he chhims for himself as well as for 
certain standard authors whom I mentioned in my reply that ‘their 
ase of similar phrases “ nowhere ignores “or overlooks the diversities” 
in their thought-world, As the whole of this argument rests on A 
series of assertions for which not a particle of evidence is forthcom- 
ing, it is impossible to take it seriously. 

To 'show how baseless is Mr. Garkar's charge on this point let me 
further quote a few extracts from an authoritative work of which 
I have i req it use already. in the introductory chapter of his 
latest work on the history of Greek political theory (Plate and hrs 
Pradecetsors) Barker undertakes’ to “describe the Greek theory of 
the “State, “fn the course of this chapter he frequently uses phrases 
which are the exact counterpart of the terms used by me. Thus 
we read, “Political thought begins with the Greeks, Its origin is con- 
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cerned with the calm and clear rationalism of the Greek mind” (ibid. p. 
1) ; “whatever may be said of the sacrifice of the individual to the State 
in Greek politics or in Greek theory, the fact remains that in Greece 
as contrasted with the rest of the ancient world man was less sacri- 
ficed to the whole to which he belonged than he was elsewhere” (p. 2); 
“home rule and self-sufficiency are in the traditional Greek view 
almost convertible terms” (p. 5). 
° The question of parallels 
On the subject of alleged “agreement between Hobbesian absolu- 
tism of the Leviathan and those strands in the Hindu thought which 
promulgate obedience to the king on the basis of contract,” Mr; Sarkar’s 
view has undergone a material change, In his first paper he was 
so confident of this agreement that he thought its ommission in the 
H.P.T, to be “queer.” In his present paper he is willing to make 
allowances for impracticable identities and special difficulties, But 
he is still not prepared to cive np his original position, Let me ex- 
amine the grounds on which he rests his case at present, In my reply, 
after noticing certain characteristics of the Hindu dotrine of obedii- 
ence based on the theory of contract, I asked him to explain what 
agreement there could be between such conceptions and the Hobbe-. 


sian view of absolute sovereignty. How does Mr. Sarkar answer 
the challenge ?.. He-says that verbal identity is the least to be ex- 
pected in philosophical speculation and he refers us to his conclusion 
in an altogether different context to that effect. This point was not. 
raised even by implication in the above argument, and Mr, Sarkar's 
mention of it makes one suspect that he wants to escape out of an 
tmtenable position by confusing the issues, Next Mr. Sarkar refers 
to his statement in another connection that much as the Indian 
material is “fragmentary. and scrappy,’ it is but “an undeveloped 
form of its Western counterpart, whence he draws the conclusion that 
“so far as the genus, type or tendency-group is concerned, the Hindu 
and the Western are alike, if not identical.” In his usual manner 
Mr, Sarkar has not cared to justify his bold generalisation by refer- 
efice to concrete facts. If we test it by the €xample under cosicdera- 
tion, viz, the alleged parallelism between Hobbesian thought and cer- 
tain aspects of the Hindu theory of contract it turns out to be quite 
chimerical, A reference to my argument in my earlier paper (I, H. Q., 
vol, If ; no, 2, p. 427) will show that the difference in this case is deeper 
than can be explained merely on the basis of the theory of “unde- 
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veloped forms.” For while the Hindu doctrine of obedience from 
contract is inextricably mixed wp with the doctrine of divine crea- 
tion of the king, the absolutism of Hobbes proceeds wholly on the 
basis of the conttact theory. The difference in short is one of kind, not 
of degree. 

In his original paper Mr. Sarkar thought it fit to condemn my 
so-called “arbitrary attitude in refusing to identify the Hindu 
cult of tyrannicide and resistance to the king with certain strands 
of the social contract theory” in Europe. The evidence for this 
necusation was mil, In his rejoinder he undertakes, in answer to 
my challenge, to supply this omission, He refers in delightfully 
vague terms to two pages of the H.P.T. (pp. 188, 276) to support 
his contention that I am not “prepared, asa rule, to admit the rights 
of the people against their king.” Let me begin by informing Mr. 
Sarkar that if he had gone through my work with some attention, 
he would have Hehted upon many more pages (e-g- Pp. 64-65, 97, 
184-186, 209-210, 258) where 1 had distinctly pronounced in favonr 
of the Hindu doctrine of popular sovereignty. But I propose here 
ta confine myself to the evidence of the two pages mentioned by Mr. 
Sarkar. On H.P.T., p. 181 (footnote 3) I observed with reference. 
to two verses of the Man usamhita (WIL, 111-112) that they did not 
“involve an unequivocal enunciation of the doctrine of resistance” (as 
Mr Sarkar took them to mean in an article contributed to the Polttical 
Science Quarterly, March, 1915), but that they “merely conveyed & 
solemn warning to the oppressive king.” In this same context I 
referred to parallel passages which bear out my interpretation. How 
far my explanation is justified by the facts of the case may be judged 
from a quotation of the original text which runs as follows :— 

mohadraja svaragtram yah kargayatyanavekgaya/ 
ea ciradbhra éyate rajyajjivitacca sabandhavah// 
§arirakarsanat pranah kgiyante praninam yatha/ — 
tatha rajham api pragah kety ante raqtraker sat// 

“That king who through folly rashly oppresses his ki ngdom (will) 
together with his relations be ere long deprived of ‘his life and of his 
kingdom, As the lives of living creatures are destroyed by torment- 
ing their bodies, even so ‘the lives of kings are destroyed by their 
oppressing their kin Joris" —Biahler's tr., S. B. E., vol. 25. 

Here, then, my reluctance to follow Mr, Sarkar in “admitting the 
rights of the people against their king” was due not to any innate 
perversity but to the fact that the text appeared to me not to bear 
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out’ Mr. Sarkar's meaning. On H.P.T,, p: 276m. ~ while criticis, 
ing a view attributing superiority of the Hindu theory over the 
Hobbesian, I pointed out inter alia that the Hindu thinkers failed 
to develop the case for popular sovercignty into a complete system, 
Here, again, | haye showed no tendency to minimise the rights of the 
people except insofar as it is justified by the available evidence, 
Mr, Sarkar Says apparently with reference to the last mentioned point 
that well-developed systems are “the farthest to seek for quite a 
long .time_ yet" in. Hindu political Speculation. Quite so, but is not 
this item of sufficient importance to be borne in“mind by those who 
are determined af any cost to seek “identifications” between the 
Hindu and Western theories ? 





Multilinear vs. wnilinear evolution 
On this question Mr. Sarkar’s method of argument is characteristic, 
He is content to repeat a string of generalisations having little relation 
to the question at issue. In the present instance he azain expresses his 
view that my entire “book runs counter to the theory of multilinear 
evolution of social organisations” laid down in the preface, Now when 


this charge was first brought against me by Mr. Sarkar, I has- 


tened to. point out how again and again. where Hindu political 
‘thought had appeard to me to make the nearest approach to the theory 
of the West, I had found it on closer inspection to reveal real and 
important differences. [ quoted from my “entire work” a number 
of examples, especially and above all the comparison between Hindu 
theories of kingship and Western theories of divine right. How does 
Mr. Sarkar deal with this argument ? Well, he ignores it from start 
to finish, This silence js all the more inexplicable since Mr, Sarkar 
with his professed knowledge of “o ther systems" was exactly in a 
position to enlighten other “persons who are not adequately oriented” 
tothem. Mr, Sarkar’s extreme reluctance to face my pointed argu- 
ments can be interpeted only on the assumption that he is unable to 
meet them, If, then, I still believe Mr. Sarkar’s contention te the 
effect that my conclusion is an after-thought to be unworthy of serious 
hotice, it is not myself but Mr. Sarkar that is to blame. But let me 
proceed. In his rejoinder Mr. Sarkar concedes that his unilinear 
development permits of multilinear evolution even within the limits 
Of individual thought-systems, It is easy to see that this admission 
involves, inspite of Mr. Sarkar's disclaimer, an important modification 


a: - ahs wy? : 


of his original position and a notable approximation to my Own ViEw, 
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Mr. Sarkar thinks it proper nevertheless te condemn my “sociology 
or culture-history” as involving an attempt to emphasise the contrast 
between the East and the West. How unfair this verdict is will -be 
seen from the fact that Mr. Sarkar, as he candidly admits, is not sure 
of his data. 

Kauttlya and M achiavelli 

[ now come to the last item in Mr, Sarkar’s formidable array of 
charges, I mean, the alleged parallelism between Kautilya and Machi- 
avelli all along the line. I notice at the outset that Mr, Sarkar has 
tacitly given up his claim to have anticipated my verdict on a certain 
point of methodology shared by the Italian with the Indian, On 
other points Mr, Sarkar chooses to stick to his original view, Re- 
carding the historical position of the two thinkers, eg. he maintains his 
original position which he now seeks to justify on the material point 
by saying, éMachiavelli as a believer in Kayadharma ot duties of 
princes had a long line of teachers” (here follow some examples), Un- 
happily this “very simple” answer is concerned with the least charac- 
teristic feature of the Italian's thought, and it altogether ignores the 
most significant part of his teaching. When it is claimed for Machia- 
velli that he was “the first modern political philosopher,” it is evidently 
his use of the historical method, his remarkable attitude towards 
religion and morality and even his conception of politics as an art of 
government that are kept in view. 

As regards the relative scope of Machiavelli and Kautilya, with- 
out denying the “extent” of the former's “studies and writings,” it 
may perhaps be pointed out that the details of internal admistration. 
including the component paris of a highly complex: admistrative 
machinery together with an elaborate code of laws such as we find 
in Kautilya’s work are not paralleled in Machiavellis writings. More- 
over in estimating the relative contribution of the two to philoso- 
phical thought it is not «iprelevant” to remember the fact that the 
 Arthasistra as a whole announces itself as a single “science” relating 
to the acquisition and preservation of dominion, while among all 
“of Machiavelli only the Prince, the Dis- 
course on Livy and the History of Florence can be conceived together 
as forming a system and even there the unifying principle docs not 
rest directly on the assump’ on of a single science. 

As to the respective ideals of Kautilya and Machiavelli, Mr. Sarkar 
believes as before that 4 contrast between these is “non-existent.” 
of the “Prince” together with 

28 








He quotes an opinion about the aim 
L11,.Q) SEPTEMBER 1927; 
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the title of the last chapter of that book to show that “security of 
state is Machiavelli's fundamental thought.” But if language has 
any meaning, both these arzuments imply not the “security of the 
state” but its acquisition of new dominion, As to. Mr. Sarkar’s plea 
that “the gospel of territorial agrandisement constitutes the very 
life-blood of Kautilya,” it is, I think, sufficiently answered by the 
words I wrote in my reply, “Making ful! allowance for the cult of 
vijigion, ciluranta, cakravartin, it cannot be forgotten that Kautilya 
unlike Machiavelli pointedly deprecates territorial annexations.” Be- 
fore leaving this part of my subject, I may add that Mr, Sarkar has 
left altogether unanswred the argument on whose basis I thought 
his conception of “a most marvellous identity in subject-matter as 
well as methodology" between Kautilya and Machiavelli to he Wrong. 

_ is to the respective morals of Kautilya and Machiavelli what | 
Wrote in the H.P.T, was to the following effect, "Tt appears at first 
sight that Kaufilya rivals and even surpasses Machiavelli in his sacrifice 
_ of these Principles to the end of public welfare. Nevertheless it has ta 
be remembered that Kautilya reserves his immoral state-craft in 
general for extreme cases” otc Mr. Sarkar confronts me with the 
evidence of some texts of Machiavelli which he thinks to be “literal 
paraphrase of Kautilyan sentiments,” Let me admit the general 
similiarity of nearly “all these texts with the ideas of Kautilya, 1 
say “nearly all’ advisedly since I notice that one of Mr. Sarkar’s 
quotations is 50 incomplete that it does not convey the author's 
meaning in full. The Passage occura in chapter XVIT of the “Prince” 
and is thus summarised by Mr. Sarkar. “In chapter XVIII. Machia- 
velli's morality teaches that there are two methods of combat, the 
one by law and the other by forcé. The first is proper to man, the 
second to beasts.” The immediately following lines which Mr. 
Sarkar has not thought it fit to quote are pitched in a different key, 
They are as follows. "But as the first method is often inopportune, 
one must have recourse to the second. [t ié therefore necessary to 
know well how to yse both the beasts and the men.” This little 
slatement, inspite of Mr. oarkar's assurance to the contrary, may well 
“shock the prejudices" even of those whe do not consider Machiavelli 
to be the incarnation of evil. However that may be, the effect of the 
line of argument mentioned above would obviously be to modify my 
View on this particular item of comparison between Kautilya and 


Machiavelli,* U. N, GuosHat 
“The controversy ’is closed,—Ed, = GS en riaaee 
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One of the most common varieties of literary entertainment 
amongst Us is Pathakam or Pathakam-parayukka, i-c. the exposition in 
a dramatic form of any incident from the Puranas, Here the whole 
exposition is in the local vernacular, Malayalam, and it entirely dis- 
penses with all kinds of technical gestures. Further, there are no 
state equipments and no conventions, except the presence of a Brah- 
min and a lighted lamp—both easily available—to be satisfied, For 
these reasons this variety of entertainment is very popular amongst 
all classes of people. For this reason and for the fact that it has 
created a large body of literature, a note about it may not be uninter- 
esting. - 
As the term itself suggests, the actor must be quite. learned. 
Besides he must have a witty tongue and shrewd powers of obser- 
vation, These are the qualifications af an ideal actor, Of course: 
there are quacks, but even these take care to coach themselves up 
in the particular portion they expound. The dress of the actor is 
very simple, though quaint, He has a head-dress? which has some 
faint attempt at ornamentation, though in the absence of this the 
tying of a piece of red cloth round his head will quite suffice. His 
breast is generally uncovered, but is adotned with sandal paste, 
necklaces or garlands, Further. he ties around his waist over his 
érdinary dress a piece of red cloth. There is indeed nothing to 
mark off the stage from the pit but a lighted lamp which separates the 
actor from the audience, “There ts no curtain, nor is there any need for. 
a curtain. ' 

When everything is ready, the lamp is lighted and the actor comes 
and stands facing it. He then performs ‘Maigalam' in a voice that 
is scarcely audible, The verse, which is Sanskrit: mixed with Mala- 
yalam, or Manipravalam, as it is generally called, runs thus :— 

ghoranam danavansmurutaraprtanabharakhinnaip dharitrim 
cro-lilavatarairalakinotu samaévasayantam nitantam/ 


The possessit of a head-dress is looked upon 4s the hall-mark 
of proficiency. in the actor. ‘This is, especially in olden days, given 
alter a practical proficiency teat in the temple at Taliparamba, presided 
over by & Jéarned coterie of judges and hence is looked upon as a 


coveted distinction. 
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kgIrambhodhau bhujamgadhipagayanatale yoganidramudaram 
nerekaikkondu lakgmikulurmula Pujarum padmanabham 


This is then followed by a long prose pitce setting forth ina very 
‘chaste and elecant language the aims of harration, ic, the art the actor 
is professing, which runs as follows -— 

Purugarthacatusthayathe sadhippanayikondakhila-jagadadharabhi. 
tandyi, saccidananda-svarupiyaya bhagyan érinarayanate Srimad pada- 
ravitidamga Apday: kamal; karanikamadhyatti igalammiaru vaccu 
nigcalabhaktipurass vam upisiccu kollanam; ennatu kitatekandu matty 
asdrangalayi, anityaigalayi, ‘pasukhapradaiga layirikkunna orore 
sainsGrasigaratarangangalil sirabhudhya paribhramiccy vrthitanne 
kalaksepam ceytu duritamarjjikkayenniye mattoruphalam varuvyatilla 
duritamarjjikka ennuvaruinnasamayattinfra] Tévarasseva Ceytu durita- 
Mivrtti varutti pativarutti kollannam., Tévaranes sevikkayennuvarunna 
samayattiigal sevamargatigalum palapraka@rénayundu : devalayangalil 
pradakginam, pratimarccauam, svarupadhyanam, kathaéravanam, 
: kathaprasafigam ennitukalil kaliyugattiigalanayasen amoksatte 
sidhipinayikondu kathaprasaneatholam nannallate mattonnum, 
Kathaparayuka enw varunna samayattinkal vakkinnu madhuryadi 
salgunakalate Paripiirnata venam : dyatonninteyum tanne lavalegam 
polum ) enkilumubhayakula parigudhanmarayi _satkar- 
maniratanmar yirikkunna brihmanarekondu Narayapetta sabhama- 

ipiccu pathiccativannam prasafigikkuka ennuvarunnasamaya- 
thitkalsvara! ivante budhi esvarakathayilalle layiccatu! iyanny meli! 
funotkargam vardhikatte’—enniigine mahabréhmanarute anugra- 
hamundakumennatre matguru bhutanéeniyogam, 

—gurukarunya lakeminiyorat,’ 

The opening verse and the subsequent prose passage may well be 
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compared to the verse which concludes the Nandi rites and the ~ 


Prastavana or Sthapana, we are familiar with in dramas, 

These items over, he begins again in Malayalam and descrites 
the particular Situation. of the story he is foing to expound. The 
audience being thus wel] introduced to the context, he recites the 
text and expounds jt with a wealth of illustration making references 
to-current social topics and not rarely io individuals, There is little 
of acting, though &ppropriate gestures are often utilised to make the 
narration more yivid and appealing, He also enjoys, though in a 
limited measure, freedom of Speech, but for fear of losing his patronage 
he does not use it to the same extent as the Caky&r does, -Thus 











the main aim of this variety of popular entertainment appears 
to be the impartation of education leavened with wit and 
humour. = 

Such is Pathakam, and it will be seen that this is not far. distant 
from that variety of Kittu-Sanskrit theatre—called Prabandham 
Kittu. For, in both we have dramatic exposition, and both serve 
more or less the same purposes, The two, however, are different and 
the differences may briefly be summed up as follows :—(1) In Kattu 
there are both acting and. narration, but in Pathakam the latter pre. 
dominates ; (2) In Kiittu there is scope for more than one actor, but 
in Pathakam there can be only one actor ; (3) In Kaittu a particular 
class of Ambalavasis alone are allowed to act, namely the Cakyars 
and the Natgyars, but in Pathakam all caste Hindus, as far down as 
the last sub-section of Ambalavasis, can act; (4) In Kattu significant 
gestures of a technical character find a prominent place, but in Patha- 


kam gestures exist not a5 .a means of, but as an aid to, communica- + 


tion; (5) For Kattu a stage, or a semblance of a stage, music and 
some sort of costume are necessary, but Pathakam completely dis- 
penses with these; and (6) It is a convention that Kiittu can be per: 
formed only in a Devasadas, ie, in a temple, but Pathakam may 
be conducted anywhere, the on ly condition being that there must 
be a Brahmin in the audience. 

A careful serutiny of the difference will show 
have Prabandham Kattu in miniature. ‘The prominence given to the 
vernacular and the freedom given to the performance, the place of and 
the person acting are evidently innovations introduced in the direction: 
of simplification with a view to make it more and more popular and 
well was it for our land that such a type of recreation came into exis- 
tence. ‘For, as a result of this the sparks of Sanskrit learning came to 
light up even the masses. 

From another point of view also, 


that in Pathakam we 


we feel grateful to the origina- 
tors of Prabandham Katta and Pathakam. For, these have led to 
the creation of a large body of Campi Literature in Sanskrit, locally 
known as Prabandhams.’ In number they are over thirty and in 
yolume they may fill about 309 pags of royal size, while in merit 
they easily occupy a high place in literature. Here is a definite 





1 A detailed notice of these works is under preparation by the 
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measure of Kerala contribution ta Sanskrit literature, but, alas, it js 
yet unknown and unjudged. 7 

These two kinds of popular entertainments have borne fruit in 
quite another direction also, The need for an expository commen- 
‘tary to help the Cakyirs and Pathakakarans worked as a powerful 
driving force to create a school of literary criticism in the lane ; it 
any exaggeration that in this field the Mala 
udiris—top the list of commentators. One com- 
need be mentioned to: substantiate this, namely the 








Thus it will be seen that the continued popularity of these two 
varieties of entertainments, Prabandham Katt and Pithakam, have 
not merely supplied a source of noble recreation to all alike, botl 
the literate and the illiterate, but also enriched the Sanslerit literattire 
both by original contributions and by valuable commentaries, 


K.. R. PIsHuaArott 


. Two New Publications about Buddhism 


~ ¥ should Tike to draw the attention of Indian scholars to two 
recent publications ; Louis de la Vallée Potissin’s La morale Bouddhique 
(Paris 1927) and Th. Stcherbatsky’s, Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 
(Leningrad 7927), No student of ‘Buddhism can: leave these two 
books unread. 

Professor Poussin ¢alls his book Buddhist morals, but it je a 
systematic treatise on the Buddhist religion, And it differs from other 
books of a similar kind in being a condensed epitome of what 
Vasubandhu and his school actually teach. In other words, it Contains 
the system of ancient Buddhists themselves, and not a modern 
European discussion and evaluation. 

Professor stcherbatsky has also throughout based his study on the 
Systematic treatises of learned Buddhist theologians, and added 
a careful translation of N agarjuna’'s Breatise of Relativity and Candra- 
kirti's commentary. The famous Russian scholar is a earned 

savant, and, besides, he possesses the almost intuitive faculty of grasp- 
ing the most intricate details and systems, which is sometimes 
found with the best Sistrins, 


STEN Konow — - 














Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxti, (1924), no. 1 
CW. Gurnen.—Some Tertual Noles on Alwaghosa's ‘Buddhacarita. 


A_few emendations of the text of the uaddéacarifa have been 
suggested here. 


Umesn CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE.— The Upanwgad Texts and their 


Position in Sruti Literature. The author points out in this article 


that the earlier Upanigads, which had no independent existence, 


originated, as parts of the Grahmanical literature, in the same 
way in which the Brialomanas had developed, and opposes the 
view of those who suggest that the philosophy of the Upanigads 
sprang outside the circle of Brahmanical influences ic, among the 
Kaatriyas. | 


Journal of the Department of Letters, vol. xv. 


NARENDRA NATH Law.—he Spiritual Culture of the Hindus and 
the Interpretation of thetr Civilisation. The writer of the article 
is of opinion that for the right interpretation of the civilization of 
the Hindus, it +; essential that the value of its spiritual side should be 
fully realized, as the spiritual culture of the Hindus was indissolubly 

“connected with their civilization, and influenced every phase of 
their life. 

CarLo Formicut.— The Upanisads as the Land-mark in the FHistory 
of Indian Thought. The paper has been divided into three parts 
dealing with (i) Upanisadic Period, (ii) Atman in the Upanisads 
and (iii) the Doctrine of Karman. 

Surge CHANDRA DuTT.—ZAe Dialectic of Sankara and Ramannjfu 
sn Relation to the Western Types of Dialectic, 

SaRaT CHANDRA MiTRA—On Me Cult of the Sunged in Medieval 
East Bengal. 

KSHETRESA CHANDRA CHarporapuyayva—The Identification of the 

_ Revedic River Sarase 

in the main tries to prove that in the earlier portions of the 

- Rg-veda, Sarasvati stands for the Indus, and in the tenth mandala, 
it denotes the Sarsuti in Kurukgetra, 





fi ana some connected Proilents. The paper: 


.f) 
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VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHERVVA.— Sandiyaksarafativa, This is 
a philological discussion in Bengali on the sandhyabsaras (combina- 
tion-syllables) or dipthongs of the Sanskrit alphabet, 


Journal of Indian History, April, 1927 


a Ss. KRISHNASWAMY AIVANGAR,—The Gurjara Empire in Norih India. 
‘B, BHatracnarvvs.—Vindhyavasin, The writer is inclined to 


identify Vindhyavasin, a reputed Saikhya teacher mentioned in 
several Sanskrit philosophical. works, with Varsag; pya, who has 
also been named in the Bhamasi, He assigns him a date (A, D. 
250-310) earlier than Isvarkrgna. 

R. SATHYANATHA AWAR,—Tike Clhionacterse of —T, dftkola, This is an 
estimate of the effects of the battle of Talikota on the empire of 
Vijayanagar, 

DL), B, DISKALKAR,—CAranology of the Paraimara Rulers of India, 





Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1937 


“Gy AY FB, Ruvys Davins.—The Uubnown Co-founders of Buddhism, 


‘The purport of the article is. that Hinayina Buddhism is not 

~-* homogeneous whole borrowed or derived from a still more 
ancient system or planned by Gotama alone, but a hete ‘ogenous 
agpregate—a complex of teaching to ‘which contributions were 
made by the distinguished carly converts like Kondafifa, Vappa, 
Sariputta, There were also men of the world who had a hand in 
the shaping of the religion. 

E, H. Jounston.—The Test of tht Buddha-carita, Cantas- J-IEE 
Mr. Johnston has utilised a fresh manuseript of the Buddha-carita, 
Dr. Weller's edition of the Tibetan text with German translation, 


etc, and has suggested some improvements in the readings of 


the Sanskrit text. 





R.L. Turner —The Phoneti: Weakness of Terwminational Elemente 


in Indo-Aryan. Prof. Turner shows how some-of the terminational 
clements of Indo-Aryan languages have undergone changes, This 
is due to the fact that the terminational elements are not properly 


accented and the muscular effort in uttering them is not intense, 


As other means of expressing grammatical relationship came into 





being, the t Minatioris Were still more lightly stressed _ conse- 
phone¥ic changes in the Indo-Aryan languages were rapid. 
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N. D. Mtronow.—Suddtist Afrscellanea, | 

(1) The writer shows that the name of the Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
tefvara should be Avaledtfe-svara as the latter corresponds to the 
Chinese rendering Auar-Verr, This is corroborated by an old Central 
Asian ms. which gives the name as Avalokifa-svara, The writer 
suggests that the form Avalokiteévara has come through the blend- 
ing of the two names Avalobifasvara and Lokemara. > 


(2) Central Astan Recensions of the Sadaharma-Pawlarika, In _ 


this paper, a comparative study of various recensions has been made 
leading to the conclusion that there were at least #we Central Asian 
recensions of the Saddsarma-Pundarkal, 

(3) futdwre and Conditional in Buddhist Sanskrit. The purpose 
of this note is to show “certain peculiarities in the use of the two 
above-named verbal forms in some Buddhist Sanskrit works,” 

F. W. Tuomas and G. L, M, CLanson. A Second Chinese Buddhist 

Text in Tibetan Character. i 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, July, 1927 
S.K, De—On. the Date of the Subhisitaval’, Wt bas been pointed 
out. here that a reference to Vallabhadeva and his SudAdgrfi- 
vedi in Sarvananda's Titasarvasca, which was composed, accord- 
ing to ite author himself in 1160 A.D, supplies a lower limit to 
ihe date of the anthology and does not justify a later date like 
the 15th century assigned to it by Peterson. an 
H.R: DIvexaR.—T7ie Dual Authorship of the Kaoyaprakisa, The 


“author of this article atrives at thé definite conclusion that the — 


Karisas of the Kivpapratasa as far as the figure of speech Part 
tara, i... wp to the first half of the 118th verse of the last chapter 
were Composed by Mammata, and the rest of the Karikas and 
the whole of the v#f were written by Alaka. 
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Obituary Notice 
The Late Dr. E. Hultzsch (1857-1927) 


Dr. Eugen Hultzsch was born at Dresden in March 1857; he 
studied Classical and Oriental Philology, especially Sanskrit, at Bonn 
and at Leipzig; he became a Privatdocent for Oriental Studies at the 
University of Vienna in 1882. Dr. Bihler, who after his retirement 
from India made the Austrian capital a centre of Oriental Studies, 
soon after he was appointed to its University Chair of Sanskrit and 
Tndology, and who founded the Onrental Institute of Vienna and be- 
sides started, as an auxiliary to it, the Prenna Oriental Journal, intro- 
duced Hultzsch to the study of Indian Epigraphy. In the course of 
1884-5, with the magic charm of Indology strong upon him, Hultzseh 
travelled for six months in Northern India and Kashmir during which 
he collected valuable manuscripts and inscriptions, He was appointed : 
in 1886 Superintendent of Epigraphy for the Madras Presidency. 
The. tt volume of Sewth Indian Inscriptions, Tamil and Sanstrit, | 
which was published by the Government of Madras in 1890 was 
chiefly the result of his special labours in 1886-87, supplemented with 
the assistance of the talented Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya. A second 
volume followed, dealing with the numerous and valuable inscriptions 
engraved in the great Temple of Tanjore (1891-95), the first 3 parts 
of which were done by Dr, Hultzsch himself and the following by 
Mr. Venkayya who later rose to be the Government Epigraphist for 
India, Scrupulous accuracy in the minute details of the transcripts 
and a sound comparative study of the records themselves which would 
extract from them all the historical facts marked all his editing work; 
while in the editing of the Tamil inscriptions he deviated to some 
extent from the methods followed by Drs, Buhler and Fleet in their 
publication of Sanskrit inscriptions, 

Dr. Hultzsch retired from the post of Epigraphist in 1903 and 
remained till his death Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Halle; 
he was for long Secretary to the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 
He published three Reforts on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts i# 
south India in the years 1895-1905, the lines of which were largely 
followed by the later Reports on the search for \Tamil, Sanskrit and 
Telugu manuscripts in the Southern Presidency, undertaken by the 
Government Oriental Mss, Library. The magnnm agus of Dr, Hultesch 
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was his monumental edition af the Inscriptions of Asoka, “likely to 
be the most authoritative edition of the Edicts yet published.” It 
contains an exhaustive Introduction which describes fully each one af 
the Emperors records and has also chapters on the Emperor, his 
religion and empire, and on the grammars of the various groups of 
inscriptions, The texts and translations are accompanied by excellent 
collotype reproductions of negatives made from estampages of the 
Edicts. Many of Dr. Hultzsch’s treatises on Indian Epigraphy were 
published in Zhe Indian <Antigvary. He was closely associated 
with the editing of the Epigraphia Inadiea from its inception down to 
1907, He was a profound scholar of Sanskrit and Prakrit, edited 
eeveral works like Baudhiyana's Law-Book (1884); Prelegomena su 


Vasantaraja Saknna (1879); Madana’s Parijatamatyart (1906) ; Magha's 


Siiapilavadha  ( translated into German and published last year) 
1 others, His seventieth birthday was to have been celebrated 
early this year ; but death snatched him off a few weeks too soon 
and thus prevented the consummation of the desire of his friends and 


admirers to present him with a complimentary volume of essays. 
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NOTICE 


‘The Indian Historical Quarterly closes its third year with 
the publication of this issue. The scholars and the reading | 


public who have encouraged us so long will not, we hope, 


cease to mae it. Copies of the first issue of the fourth ‘ 





voluma af the Q 


wise, ‘ 
It bas eon oi aR spiel 
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about -/6/- besides the copy of the Quarterly,which is returned 
“by the Post office in such a condition that we have to reject 


it nltogether. We therefore repeat our request to those 
who do not wish to continue it xs subscribers to eo write 


nga card to the effect before the 15th March, 1928, 
MANAGER << 








arterly will be sent to them in due course _ 
POR Wek, Pe unless we are instructed vectgebecere to act other- . 


b -not acting up to this: aeernien fae caused us loss: for a 
HHe-refanel of each v.r. packet means to us a logs of postage of 


The Indian Historical Quarterly 
Edited by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, %4., m2, roms. Pap. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 6/12/- (inclusive of postage) ; 
10s. Gd (foreign), postage Is. extra. 
Rates of Advertisement 
Rs. 12/- fort page, single insertion 
Rs. 6/8/- for 44 page Do 
Rs, 3/8/-for 4%, Des 
Far special rates, please apply to the Manager, 
to7, Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 
_ A few complete seta of Vols. I, 11 & III are avilable, 
They | can be supplied at Rs. 7} per volome to new subscribers 
of the year 1928 (Vol. IV). For others, the price is Rs. 8/- 


per volume, postage extra, 


) Works by 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law, ™.4., 8.t., P.2.8., PH. p. 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. | 
Promotion of Learning in India (by Early European Settlers) 
3 Promotion of Learning in India (during Muhammadan Rule 
by Muhammadans) 
4 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 
Inter-state Relations in Ancient India, Part I 
Studies in Indian History and Culture 


om on 


Dr, N. LAW's Calcutta Oriental Series 


1 Yuktikalpataru by King Bhoja « Rs 28 

2 Chanakya-rajaniti sastra (second edition, pp. xxvi+72) with 
a learned Foreword by John van Manen, Secretary, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (New edition). Re. o-rg 

3 Harilila by Vopadeva with the commentary of Madhusiidana 
Sarasvati (out of print). 


4 Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (part [by Dr. Narendra 


Nath Law, M.A. B.L., P.R.S., PH. 1. Rs. 2 
5 Mouktaphala by Vopadeva with the commentary of Hemadri, in 
2 parts, with a Foreword by Dr. N. Law (pp. xlwii-- 361). Rs: 6 
6 Chanakya-katha by Ravinartaka with a Bengali translation 
by Mr, Satish Churn Law, we ed 
7 Historical Gleanings by Dr. Bimala Charan Law, M.A, BL, 
FH. D., F.R. Hist. 5. (Cloth) Rs. 6 


8 Vakrokti-jivita by Rajanaka Kuntala with his own commentary. 
A treatise on Sanskrit Poetics edited from original manuscript with 
critical notes and introduction by Dr. $. K. De, M.A, D. Litt. Rs, 2 
9 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M. A,, B. L., PH. D., F. BR. Hist. s. with a Foreword by Mrs. C. A. F, 
Rhys Davids, M, A., D. Litt. Price Ks, 9} (cloth) ; Rs 8/- (paper) 
10 Pet Birds of Bengal by Dr. Satya Churn Law, SLA. BL. PELD, 
¥.z.8. with a Foreword by Dr. Graham Renshaw, M.D, F, B. 5. E Rs. 6 
11 The Buddhist Conception of Spirits by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, M.A. B.L., PH. Dy F, R. Hist, Ss, with a Foreword by Rai cet 
: rishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. PH. D. Rs 
eet ee = mag Ksatriya Tribes by Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law, DVA., BL., PH. D. (Prescribed as a text-book for M.A. gine 
Calcutta University). ere 
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New Books of the Calcutta Oriental Series 


13 Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India (being the 
outlines of Indian Economic History) by Narayan Chandra Banerjee, 
MLA, Lecturer, Calcutta University. (Demy 8 vo. 325 +xvi pp.). Rs. 6 

This book contains a systematic and detailed account of the growth 
of economic life in ancient India from the earliest time to the rise of 
the Maurya empire, Atthe end of each period a chapter dealing 
with Indian economic theories and ideas has been appended, 

Highly praised by the Modern Review and the Calcutta Review. 

Prof, Keith: “[t brings together in a systematic form a mass of 
relevant materials, and what is of special value, it displays an amount 
of sobriety and soundness of judgment”. 

Dr, Jha: “You have done full justice to the subject”. 

Prof, Sten Konow : “You have approached the subject in a sound 
eritical spirit". 

14 Early History of the Spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
Schools by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, M. A., B. L., F. R.S., PH. D,, Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, with a foreword by Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
M.A, BL, PRS, PH.D. Book I analyses the forces that helped the 
propagation of Buddhism in India, and delineates the missionary 
activities of Buddha and his disciples in detail. Book II contains 
delineation of the four principal Hinayfna schools of Buddhism inclu- 
ding resumes of their doctrines. Demy 8 vo, 314+-xi pp. Rs, 7-8 

15 Foundation of Indian Poetry (being asurvey of the origin 
and development of theories of Indian poetics from the earliest period) 
by Dr. J. Nobel of the Preussiche Staatsbiblicthek, Berlin (Demy $vo, 
138 pages), we Ra § 

16 Brahma Sutra (in Bengali character) with the Bhiigavata- 
bhasya and its Bengali translation by Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacirya. For the first time it has been shown that the 
Brahma Sictras have their parallels in the Srimad Bhigavata and that 
the latter is a commentary on the former. (Demy 8vo, 277 pp.), Rs, 2-3 

17 Padma Purana by Prof. H. Sarma, m.a. of Ramjas College, 
Dethi with a Foreword by Dr. M. Winternitz. It shows that Kalidasa 
has drawn materials for his Sakuntala and Raghuvamsa from the por- 
tion of the Padmapurana edited here, (Demy $vo, lii+t1oo pp-- Rs. 2 

Pror. E. W. HopKins says :-—The comparison of the téxts you 
have made is of great interest and is aa important contribution 
to'our history of the Epic and also of the Purana. Your points seem 
to me to be well taken... : 

PROF, JARL CHARPENTIER, UrSaLa (Sweden) says >—It interests 
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me very much, especially what you say about the Raghuvamdéa 
which was formerly unknown to me. It appears quite plausible that the 
Mahakavi has used the Purana, not that his glory isdiminished by that. 

18 Studies in Indian History and Culture by Dr, Narendra Nath 
Law, M.A., BL,P.R.S., Pil. D. (Demy 8 vo, 430 pages). Contents I, The 
Antiquity of the four Stages of Life, I. The Origin and develop- 
ment of the Brahmavidya. III, Ancient Hindu Coronation and 
Allied Ceremonials. IV. Vartta—the Ancient Hindu Economics. V. 
Early Buddhism and the Laity. VI Some Glimpses of India in the Fifth 
Century B.C, VII, State-Interference in Industries in Ancient India, 
VIil, The Progress of Researches in Indian History, IX. The Statal 
Circle (Mandala) and its Significance. *. The Kautiltya Arthasistra, 
“I. Notes on the Commerce and Industries of Bengal. XU, On Bhakti 
and the Spiritual Culture of the Hindus, XIII, System of Education 
in the Upanisads. Appendix: Rs. 8 . 

19 Jayamangala or the Saikhya-saptatittka—a newly discovered 
commentary on Iévara-Kréna’s famous compendium the Sankh ya-saptati, 
by Prof. H. Sarma, M.A. with an Introduction by Gopi Nath Kaviraj, 
M.A. Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Benares. (Demy 5 vO, 
pp- 13469) Price Rs. 2 

20 Rasatala or the Under-world by Nundo Lal Dey, M. A. BL, 
(Crown 8 vo. 171 pages). In this book the author has tried to show 
that Rasatala, the Sapta Sagaras, the Raksasas, the Garudas ete, are 
not the products of mere imagination but realities over which the 
lapse of time has thrown a thick coating of fanciful stories by which 
they have been defaced beyond recognition. He has tried to identify 


the countries and their inhabitants so far as the present materials 
allowed. Price Re, 1/- 

21 The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 
India by Nundo Lal Dey M.A, BL, (Just published). Second edition. 
evised and enlarged. Demy quarto. 262 pages. Price Rs. 9/- 

In the present edition considerable additions have been made to the 
names and accounts of places in the light of later researches. The author 
has tried to make the Dictionary as exhaustive as possible, In connec: 
tion with the names of placts he has tried to bring together all the 
available information and to weave into them the local traditions that 
ave made the places important in the eye of the Hindus, Buddhists or 


; To be had of the Manager, 
THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS 
107, Mechuabasar Street, Caleutia. — 
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FUTURISM OF YOUNG ASIA 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 
By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR (Marxert, Leipzig), 
Pages 410. Price Rs. 13 
The Stafesman:—An advertisement of Hindu culture....... seeacaersh DOOK 
which the rulers of India would do well to rend. It contains some brand-new 
(and genuine) grievances............. here is trth in the criticism of 


the fallacies committed by Western Schola‘s in the application of comparative 
method to the study of race-questions : 


_ “In the first place they (European scholars) do not take the same ¢/ass of 
facts. They compare the superstitions of the Orient with the rationalism of 
the Occident, while they ignore the rationalism of the Orient and suppress 
the superstitions of the Occident. They compare the thoughts and activities 
of the higher intellectual and economic grades of the Occident with those 
of the illiterates and hali-fed masses of the Orient." 


This criticism is undoubtedly justified and applies to many of the books 
boing aré regarded as standard works upon the manners and philosophy of 
t ast. 


Apply to Messrs, B. G. PAUL & CO.,, 
321, Thamiu Chetty Street, Madras. 


THE PRAKRITI 
Profisel eased Lucidly V Written 
| Issued Every Two Months 
Editor: Dr. Satyacharan Law, M. A., B.L., PH. D., FZ. 8.,M. By O. Us 
The only Bengali magazine solely devoted to the Exposition 
of Nature, living and non-living; Focussing intellectual activities 
of Modern India in the Region of Science, 





specialists, Indian and European, in the different branches of 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Anthropology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Agriculture, Physiology etc. have volunteered to make this venture an 
unqualified success, 


The numbers already out have produced 
marvellous impression by virtue of the 
intrinsic merit of the articles and the- 
remarkable pictorial representation. 


| Please apply ta: 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs, 4/- THE MANAGER, PRAKRITI 
24, Sukea Street, Calcutta, 
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Works by Dr, Bimala Charan Law, ™. A., B. 1, PH. D, 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Gold Medallist. 
1. Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective 7 Rs. 4 

The Right Hon'ble the Ear. oF RONALDSHAY, FP. C., G6. C. 5. 1, 0 Cc. E. , 
etc. (extract from the Foreword) :—"In it Dr. Law sets before the render 
the ideas of Heaven and Hell prevalent among the people of Northern India at 
the time of Buddha and incorporated subsequently in the Buddhist scriptures, 
Dr. Law has been at pains to collect from Buddhist literature a number of 
descriptions both of the pleasures of Heaven and of the sorrows of Hell.......<.. 
Dr, Law has admirably accomplished the task which he set out to perform.” .. 

Dr. J. E. Canrenten, Oxford :—*...-..fall of rich illustrations af the 
working of the principles of karma in merit and guilt”. 

De, Wine. Grocer, Germany :—"...I appreciate all your works very much 
because you collect all the materials contained in the Buddhist and in the 
Bmhmanical literature on some subject, and that is what is chielly wanted 
in the present state of our scientific knowledze. 

9, Ancient Mid-Indian Kesatriya Tribes vol I Ra 8 

De. E. W. Hopes :—"......substantial volume.........very succinct and 
comprehensive account of the various tribes,”’ 

Prof. E. J. Rarson :—"Very useful collection of historical materials.” 

Dr. F. O. Scuraper :—"...both attractive and useful. It will be appreciated 
aga book of reference by all who are interested in Indian historical research.”” 

Dr. E. J. THomrson :—*.....-most interesting and especially the work on 
Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes.” a 

De. A. B. Ketta—'This volume forms a very useful addition to the inform- 
ation which you have already made available regarding other of the tribes 
of India. It is most convenient to have so much information carefully collected 
and made accessible, especially as the work is dong notin the interest of any 
preconceived theory but simply to elicit information.” 

3. Buddhist Conception of Spirits Rs. 3 

De. E. W. Horxtns—...It fulfils its purpose admirbly in giving a very 
clear notion of what the Buddhists understood by spirits departed and others.” 


Du E. J. Tuomas :— The book gives much more information of Buddhist 
notions than can be gained from the usual books.” | 
4. The Law of Gift in British India ie Rs. 3 
5. faofaaif= _ is Re. I 


NB. For other books of the author, see the list of publications of 
the Calcutta Oriental Series. 


(To be hud-of the author, 24, Sukea Street, Caleutta.) 
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1. C. V. Vaidya—Mahabharata—a criticism ...  ... 2 
2.  » History of Medixval Hindu India, vol. 1 7 
See irene (Early Rajputs) vol, 2 7 8 
4. Dr, Ghate—RBg-Veda, Lectures, revised, and edition 3 
com. Saptapadartht with Notes va i 
6. Dr. Belvalkar—Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 3 0 
ers Uttara Ramacarita, Sanskrit Text .-. I 4 
§. ‘ —tlo— Marathi Translation 2 0 
ae” s, Kavyadaréa, Sk, Text, and Translation 3 0 
ia =, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume Rs. 12 & 16 
the! ; Brahmasiitra Satikara-bhisya, II, 1 and 11, Text 
with notes and translations ve 6 0 
12, K. G, Oka—Amarakosa with Koatrasvami-tika 3 8 
es Savatakosa and Ratnakosa *: 2 0 
14. Prof. Pathak—Meghadita with Introduction and Notes ... I 4 
15. Pathak SastrimKena and Katha Upanisads with Comy. 
of Safikara, Ramanuja and his own Balabodhint ... 3 8 
16, Dr. Karmakar—Comparison of the Bhasyas of Sankara, 
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crucial siitras a - = 1-8 
17. Dr, Oppert—Vaijayantt Kosa of Yadavaprakiiga, Sk.-Eng. 
Dictionary ‘ee ime — ies Io Oo 
18, Dr. Gune—An Introduction to Comparative Philology 4 0 
ig. Dhammapada—Text, English Translation and Notes 2 0 
20. Dr. Majumdar—Corporate Life in Ancient India (2nded.) 97 8 
21. Prof. Dravid—Vent-samhiram — ins 3 0 
22. Mm. Abhyankar and Prof. Deodhar—Nyiyasara with 
Commentary and Notes . 7 ive 2 8 
23. Krishna Sastri—Democratic Hinduism 20 
24. Dhruva—Mudra-raksasa bie eet a 4 0 
25» Dr. Jha—Tarkabhasa, English Translation hex I 4 
26. Kulkarni—Tarkabhisi, Sanskrit Text only hie o 8 
27. Chandavarkar—Manual of Hindu Ethics sis r 4 
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East and Central Asia aod Zentralasiens 
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NEW BOOKS 
1. Yogacintamani—by Srimacchibananda Sarasvatt 
Pandit Haridas Vidyabagish Bhagavatacharyya, in 
character, (Demy 8vo. pp. 282). 


To be had of 
THE SANSKRIT PRESS DEPOSITORY 


730, Cornwallis Stréet, 
CALCUTTA. 


: edited by 
Devanagari 
Price 4/- 


sieces cic ste-sifera—by Sukumar Ranjan Das, MA., 


(crown Svo, Pp» 46) in Bengali with numerous illustrations. | 
Frice Re. 1/- 


To de had of 
THE BARENDRA LIBRARY 
20g, Cornwalits Street, 
CALCUTTA. 
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Bhandarkar Institute Publications 





" rebaataaas Rs. 2-5-0 
2, Slatdeniiinambs by M. M. Vasudev Shastri 
Abliyankar =... iv we ow «OOO 
* 3. Naiskarmya-siddhi by Prof. Witeenrn ma » . 700 
4. The Vedanta (Critical Survey of five Bhashy as) by fais 
Prof. Ghate ... » 200 


5, Budhabhusana (Literary and Political snthotosy com- 

piled by or for Sambhaji about 1073) by . Prof. 

H, D. Velankar ... » Feo 
Anubhasya, Vol. IT, by Pandit Shridhar Sastri Pathak » 3700 
Vyavaharamayukha by Mr, P. V. Kane, MA,LLM, .. » 1000 
Gaudavaho, by Mr. N. B, Utgikar, M.A”... oh Uy aN 
R. G. Bhandarkar's works in 4 vols. (in press) 

Mahabhasya word-index (in press) 
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THE SANSKRIT SAHITYA PARISHAD SERIES 


b | 
1, wrtteaq—with commentary and translation. This is-an authori- 


tative original tantra quoted in works like Tanfrasira and Syawma- 


rahasya. Price As. 10 
2, meti-avtaq—by Jayanarayana. Songs to the goddess Sarikari 
alter the Givagevinda of Jayadeva. As, 6 


3. @fware—by Gadaidhara Bhatticirya with a learned introduction, 
two commentaries and Bengali elucidation. It describes the theory of 
emancipation according to the Navya Naiyayika School. Rs. 2 

4. qetisaa-Sa—by Raghunandana Bhattacirya, with a valuable 
introduction containing the history of, as well as various information 
about, the great autumnal festival of the goddess Durga. Re, I-4 

6. attisaa-frae-i@%43—A collection of five treatises on the Durga- 
piija festival by different ancient writers. It brings together a 
considerable mass of information regarding the antiquity and nature 


of the great autumnal festival of Bengal. As. 8 
8 wate-weitqaafwet—by Sayanacarya, With English Notes and 
Introduction. As, 12 


10, It gives an idea as to the most 
important ne of silirinaase of the time of Raghunandana and gives 
a detailed description of the rites to be performed at those places, 

As. 5 

11, wwesH—by Dhoyi, a court-poet of Lakgmanasena of Bengal, 
Edited with critical and historical introduction, variants, Sanskrit 
notes, etc. interesting alike to students of history and literature. As. 12 

12, weewasties (mzeq)—by Kalipada Tarkacarya. This is a drama of 
seven Acts. Re, 1/4 

13. saTecfasa_—A short but illuminating exposition of the doctrines 
of the Prabhakara School of Mimimsa philosophy by Nandiéva 





Re. 1-4 
14. weeareTR—With an unpublished commentary called Sakti by 
the famous Naiya&yika Jagadtéa Tarkilaikara, and a new commentary 
on Sakti and Bengali elucidation by the editor. Rs. 2 


To be had of 
THE SANSKRIT SAHITYA PARISHAD, 
Shambazar, Calcutta, 
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Br BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 
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Lhe Hypothesis. 3 

The Cult of World-Forcet in Pre-Confucian China and Pre-Sakyan /ndia— 
B.C. 7oo) Ekam (the One Supreme Being) Pluralism in God-lore Folk, 
Religion, 

Confucius fhe fistorian and Sakyasimha the philosopher —The Age ol 
Encyclopaedists (7th-5th Century B. C.). The Peers of Confucius, The 
peers of Sakyasimha. kelativity of Religion. Asiatic Positivism, 

The Religion of Empire- Building —Neutrality and Electicism (B.C. 350-100 
B,C.) Imperialism and Laisser Faire Hindu Bushido and Indo Damashii 
Internationalism, Western Asia and India. Central Asia and China, General 
Culture. 

The God-lore of China and India under the First Emperors (B. C. 350-100 
B.C.) Progress in Hagiclogy and Mythology and Invention of New Deities 
Diverse God-lores. Deification of Men as Avataras, Images as Symbols. In 
China. In India, 

_ dhe Birth of Buddkism— Fh. C. 1y0—A. D. 100) Introduction of Buddha 
Cult into China, Exit Sakya, Enter Buddha and His host. The Psychology 
of Romantic Religion. Spiritual Exercise of Iran and Isracl, The “Balance 
of Accounts’’ in International Philosophy. “The Middlemen” in Indo-Chinese 
Antercourse. ‘The Tartars in eee Sunes. Greece: Leable Iconogmphy. 

_ A Period 2 ftom ly fn Chin mp D, 220-618) Scmparative 
2OTONOOLyY and | par tive Hist Ty Chines a i 101 Development. The 
Pioneers of Asiatic Unity. sai sages 

_ the Beginning of Hindu Culture as World-Power—(A. D, 300-360 
“World-sense’’ and Colonising Enterprise. Tartarisation of Aryanised Dravi- 
dians, Caste-Syatem and Military History. Devotional Eclecticism Pamanic 
synthesis. Jainism. Shaivaism. Vaishnavism, Buddhism mixed up with other 
ms. The Age of Kalidasa. 

The Augustan Age of Chinese Culture, (A. D. 600-1250) The Glorious 
“Middle Ages” of Asia, Enter Japan and Saracen, Expansion of Asia, The 
World-Tourists of Medimval Asia. Sino-Indic. Sino-Islamic, and Sino-Japanese 
Sea-borne T'rade Indianisation of Confucianism, 

Japanese Religious Consciousness.—Toleration and Liberty of Conscience 
Shinto, The so-called Swadeshi Religion, The Cult of World-Forces in the 





Land of Kami The Threefold Basis of Asiatic Unity. 


_ Snefapanese Buddhism and Neo-Hinduism The Alleged Extinction of 
Buddhism in India. ihe Bodhisattva-cult in China Japan and India. I-tsang, 
Jizo, Avalokiteswara. The Buddhism of China and Japan euphemism for 
Shaiva-cum-Shaktaism. Neo-Hinduism in ‘Trans-Himalayan Asia. Modern 
Hinduism, 
Epilogue: The Study of Asiatic Sovialagy. 
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On the Canakya-sitrani 


In the second edition of the Kautaliya Arthasgaistra R. 
Shamasastry has published, as an appendix, the Canakya- 
sutrant, and thereby countenanced, in a way, a presumption 
that they are somehow connected with the Kautaliya or its 
author. He has, however, shown that they are not to be 
taken for the s#tra alluded to in the anonymous! verse 
ea freer a wera at) He is, no doubt, quite right, But 
then it may be asked, what are those Canakya-sitrani 7 

It is quite evident that in the title of this work siitra is 
not to be taken in the usual denotation of the word. For 
the meaning of most of these sifras is quite plain, and to 
write a bAdsya on them would be useless, nay absurd, They 
have, a5 a rule, very much the character of adages, and may 
be quoted in discussions for succinctly stating one’s opinion 
and giving, ab the same time, more weight to it. In practice 


1 This verse does not make part of the Kaufaltya, but is appended 
to itin the mss. Itis certainly not by Mautalya, For(1) it is an 
arya, a metre which does not occur in the ArthaSastra, (2) no ancient 
writer would use the perfect qa in speaking of his own work (wT faz ), 
and (3) the author of the Arthasastra calls himself by no other name 
but Kautalya,. The verse in question is most probably taken from 
some old commentary on the Kautaltya. 
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they are more useful than genomic verses with which pedantic 
savants like to adorn their conversation, because like adages 
they directly make for the point at issue, while nomic YStHa 
generally contain more statements than are called for by the 
occasion, , ; 

The subject of the Cainakya-siitrig is policy, both poli- 
tical wisdom, rajanttt or daydaniti, and pradence in the con- 
duct of life, general niti. The former is treated of in the 
opening part of the work (some hundred sutras) and spora- 
dically in the remaining part also when an occasion offers ; 
but in the last 400 sitras or more the main subject is rules 
of life, In this part, de, in about four-fifths of the whole 
work, there is no plan or logical arrangement, but small 
rroups of sutras, linked together by a common iden or & 
eatchword, succeed each other without any apparent order. 
Tho opening part of the work has less the character obs 
miscellany, since the author there treats of subjects contained 
in the Kautaliya, chietly in the first and eighth adhikarayas 
of it. In this part occur several borrowings from the Artha- 
dastra, two are identical,—no, $2; "anise diem of. p, 21; 
no, 91: ‘eat wart of, p. 328, others are more or less 
differently worded, ¢.g., no, 22: Fear wart: ef, p. 26: raya: 
and p. $22: wep @. Of the same kind are nos, 17, 
21, 52, 53, cf. pp.4d, 58, which need not be transerjbed here, as 
the editor has already quoted, in the footnotes of his text, the 
parallel passages from the Arthssdstra, Sometimes a sala 
seems to give in a condensed form the meaning of a longer 
passage, ¢.g., no. 64: WeEsTAMa7 as compared with the ardha- 
loka p. 251: wartea fe datey wet cerqailfaang 

In most cases the changes introduced in the original sen- 
tences of the Kautaliyam by the author of the strani are quite 
arbitrary and serve no reasonable purpose. This would have 
been otherwise, if the same man had composed both works, 
And besides, in that case, he would have made a more systema- 
tic abstract from his former work, and nob have selected 
a few subjects only; nor would he have allotted, as he actually 
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did, only a fourth part of the siitras to rajaniti, and the 
majority of them to general vii, which he did not treat of 
in the Arthasdtra. I, therefore, have no doubt that the 
Canakya-siltrani are by a later author who drew upon the 
Kautaliyam and other sources besides. Of what kind the 
latter were will now be discussed. 

A close study of the Cinakya-siitrini discovers 1 curious 
fact. A considerable number of them are solitary paédas of 
a sloka, quite regulur ones, odd nas wellas even pidas, ¢g., 
no, 503: 3a TS8 am, no. 507: we wat wireia. There are 28 
cases of an odd pada of the Pathya (2nd foot ~— —~=), 
viz., nos, 34, 48, 89, 144, 222, 232, 234, 249, 251, 276, 297, 
807, 313, 366, 367, 419, 451, 459, 460, 466, 473, 503, 533, 534, 
537, 539, 561, 569.—nnd 10 padas of a Vapula, viz., 2nd 
Vipula (2nd foot —-—~ =): 149, 4th Vipul& (2nd foot 
—~—=—~); 91, 133, 237, 385, 411, 426, 493; + Vipula 
(2nd foot — — — =) 279! 

There are 11 cases of an even pada, viz: 67,171, 327, 410, 
416, 417, 418, 421, 506, 507, 532, Besides no. 209 is an 
ardhasloka, no, 256 becomes one by transposition of the 
padas, and no, 212 contains two even p&das,” 

Now it.can be easily proved that nob by mere chance so 


r With regard to these Vipuli-padas it may be remarked that 
with the exception of two all are 4th Vipulas, which in Sanskrit 
Literature are by far less frequent than any of the three preceding ones 
arid are almost entirely avoided by most classical poets. In only three 
cases, vif 411, 493, $42 the first foot is = —~<— —, the wsual 
form in epical and classical poems; while in the remaining cases the 
first foot has the form =~— — —, which elsewhere occurs only 
quite sporadically. The single instance of the gecond Vipulai (no, 
149) has also an unusual form, the first foot being —~— — —, 
which is occasionally met with in the Epics only. The @ Vipula 
is restricted almost to the Mahabharata. 

@ To the above list may be added a number of siifras of which 
the beginning is a pads and the rest is in prose, vis., NOS. §4, 97, 174, 
241, 343) 403, 518 ; the reverse is the case in no, 436. 
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many sutras could have assumed the form of regular padas 
ofa dloka. For ina clause of eight atgaras there are 296 
possible combinations of shorb and long syllables , only 24 
of these combinations give regular odd padas of a Pathya, 
and 16 even padas, altogether 40 regular padas, Theretore, 
if mere chance had decided the form of the sutras of eight 
akgaras, the proportion of the metrical ones (not taking into 
account Vipulas for the reasons suggested in the last foot-note 





but one) viz. 40, to the rest, viz. 216, would be 64:1, But itl 
the Canakya-stitras there are 28+11=39 regular padas, and 
20 siitras of eight syllables which cannot be considered as 
padas of a dloka, viz., nos, 7, 22, 90, 107, 134, 175, 258, 269, 
995, 310, 315, 892, 353, 872, 442, 449, 464, 490, 500, 515, 542. 
Here the proportion of unmetrical to metrical siitras is 20: 
$9, or nearly 1:2, é.¢., nearly ten times smaller than we might 
expect it to be if chance alone had been responsible for the 
form of those sitras. Ibis, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
thab most of the metrical sifras were intended as padas 
of a dloka actually, And this I can prove to be true in the 
following cases, No, 537: 342% w# 97 first pada of a well-known 
verse in Manu, 7,213, occurring also in the Mahabharata, 
Canakya-Sataka ; and of another one in Vrddha-Canakya ; no, 
907: faze ane first pada of the verse in Manu 2, 239, and one 
in Canakya-sataka ; no. 473; wanpfest en, beginning of a well- 
known verse in the Hitopadesa, and two more quoted in the 
Subhasitavali. no, 34; af fear aa:,! first pada of four different 
verses quoted in Boehtlingk’s Indische Spritche ; no. 419: 44 
witetw:, beginning of a verse in Vrddha-Cinakya, with the 
variant T for We. No. 249: whfta feat ee: may be compared 
with the following verse in the Hitopadeda; 14 foamy wr 
ieqeafer: vt: | no. 229; wate di cf with the verse in Canakya- 
Satake: gota ft fear wate viet firma, no. 421 Teas WF with the 
whole line in Mahabharata 12,6000: sfa wer wt wif area Tee 
MA; no. 327 : Sart we, with the end of a line in Cainakya- 
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dataka coming after dav: f sfte%. No. 589: saréea wffa 
together with the next one which is not a pada, softs ysis 
wa represents un ardhasloka which occurs four times in the 
Mahabharata and elsewhere!, vis,: == sifa wit sof 
The two sifras nos, 374 and 375: feersta caeaieray, ae a ze = 
are both mere prose, yet they will be readily recognised as a 
parephrase of a well-known verse which occurs in Vrddha-Cana- 
kya and is quoted in Subhasitaivali, Vikramacarita, ete, 
feats oa a car fant ( or favat ) qa’ ys 

A variant of the 8rd pada is “fifi fits, 2 

In the above nine eases I have been able to assign a pada 
given asn sifra to some known sloka as its seeming origin, 
By o more searching investigation the number of these 
identifications might no doubt be considerably augmented. 
But I do not believe that all padas occurring in the Sttrapi 
or the majority of them have actually been taken by the 
author from the original slokas of which they once formed 
pari; many of them, I suppose, had already acquired a sort 
of independent existence as proverbial sayings without any 
reference to their origin, Forin some c° the above cages, 
viz., nos, 34, 307, 473, 539, I have pointed out more than one 
yerse in which the same pada ocours; their authors most 
probably regarded the pada in question as a proverb, and 
used it in composing a swbAdgita of their own, a samasya 
as ib were. Asa further proof of my theory I adduce an 
adage with which all readers of Sanskrit are familiar: 979 
mira: ; ibis a recular pada, whose soures is not known if indeed 
ib was once taken from an original sloka, An Adage states 
ageneral trati, and therefore when used in conversation 
adds weight to one’s opinion. In many languages, ¢.g., in 





t Indische Spriiche, 6595 and notes. 

2 A somewhat different case is no. 490: far’ eri festtq = (nota 
regular sida); it may have been suggested by Yajfiavalkya, 1, 115 : 
aia qea sara feraaret ferq. 
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German, a great number of adages are rhythmical or even 
rhymed ; for a short verse is more impressive than prose, If 
for the same purpose in Sanskrit a rhythmical form was to 
be chosen, the pada of a: sloka whose rhythm was familiar 
to all, would appear to be the most appropriate form of an 
adage; for an adage should ba shorb and announce one general 
trath, the point at issue for which it is used. A complete 
stanza is too large and pretentious ; it generally illustrates 
more than one point; well suited for written works like tho 
Pafieatantra, Hitopadega, etc, it is out of place in oral 
proceedings because it unduly interrupts the course of dis- 
~ eussion. 

A great number of such adages in the form of a pada 
of a Sloka was, I assume, at some time the common property 
of the educated classes of India. From this common stock 
the attthor of the Oinakya-siltrini derived some of the 
“shtras in question; on their model he muy have coined somo 
of his own composition ; perhaps those which present an un- 
usual form of a Vipuli may be thus ascribed to him. In 
this way the occurrence of so many padas of a dloka in his 
work can be satisfactorily explained. 

It should, however, be noted that m the Sitrani there 
occur no padas of the Tristubh or Jagati . perhaps they were 
regarded as too far removed from prose to be used in con- 
versation or discussions. There seems to have been no 
objection to simple iambic or trochaic metres. For nos, 
56 and 462 are inmbic tetrameters, 526 an iambie pentameter, 
and 253 « catalectic trochatc tetrameter. The metre of no. 
462 is called Praméyi, that of no, 233 Samanrka, and of 464 
Simhalila. These metres are very rare in refined poetry, but 
they are not uncommon in popular literature, which may 
have been a fertile source of adages. 

Only a small part of the sifras is metrical, the majority 
are prose sentences; some of them may have been popular 
sayings in Sanskrit or translated into it from the vernacular 
—" but most of them were probably penned by the 
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author himself. Which works furnished him with the 
materials for them is doubtful; only this much ia certain 
that his guide for the ra@jantti was the Kantaliyam. His 
treatment of common wifi, being all but systematical, seems 
to have been a new departure, The subjects for this part 
of his work were probably furnished him by the vast gnomie 
literature both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, besides the Dharma- 
Sastra and similar works. 

fhe Ciinakya-stitrani and Canakya-dataka (Vpddha- 
Canakya, ete.) are, as indicated by the titles, imputed to 
Cinakya, It is, however, almost certain that these two 
works have not been written by the same man. For in that 
case we should expect to find a great many borrowings from 
one work in the other, considering the similarity of their 
subjects, Actually, however, only four Canakya-sitras occur 
as pddas of verses in the other collection, 

In conclusion I may add a few words about Canakya, 
The author of the Arthasastra calls himself in that work 
by no other name but Kautalya (or Kautilya); and in the 
Puranas the name of Candragupta’s minister who dethroned 
the last Nanda, is given as Kautilya. Visnugupta as another 
name of Kautalya occurs first in the anonymous gatha added 
in the mse, after the end of the Kautalfyam (see above), and 
then in the Kamandakiya, Mudririksasa, Dasakumiracarita, 
and in other classical Sanskrit works. The name Canakya 
to the exclusion of other names, is the one chiefly used, as 
far as I know, in Prakrit works, the Brhat-katha (as pro- 
served in the Sanskrit versions of the original by Ksemendra 
and Somadeva) and in Jaina legends, it was afterwards adop- 
ted by Sansktit writers, but not yeb by Kamandaki. The 
lexicographers give these three names, together with some 
more, 43 synonyms; but their authority in this regard must 
be set aside as entirely unfounded and self-contradictory,! 


1 See the Preface of Shamasastry’s 2nd edition of the Arthaéastra 
p. x. 
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The puzzle is that the name Visnugupta in Sanskrit literature, 
and Cayakya originally in Prakrit literature should appear 
not before many centuries after Kautalya’s time. These 
names may have belonged to different persons living ab an 
interval of some centuries, and the traditions about the 
earlier man may have been transferred to the later one, as fre- 
quently happens in political as well as literary history, 
eg., Vararuci and Bhatrhari have been confounded with one 
another. It may be imagined that there was once a popular 

‘Prakrib poet on nit called Canskya, whom the people after- 
wards confounded and identified with Kautalya, the famous 
author of the science of politics, But in the present state 
of our knowledge it is useless to put forward any definite 
theory; the problem will remain unsolved as long as some 
more explicit information does not become available, 


HERMANN JACOBI 





Tattvasvabhavad 
An Old Bengali Doha and its Tibetan Versicn 


- 2 


In the section Tshi of the Rgyud Hgrel (Tantravrita) 
portion of the Tibetan Bstan Hgyur (Tanjur) there occur 
several works which are mainly collections of dohas ‘couplets’ 
(see Cordier’s Catalogue du Fonds tibétain de la Bibliothégue 
Nationale, Deuxiéme Partie, pp. 230). From their titles 
they seem to be works on Sahajayaina Buddhism, very few 
works of which important developement of Mahayana 
Buddhism during its later days have as yet been found in 
their original form. 

Fortunately for us some of these Sahajayina treatises 
though mainly lost. in their original form are preserved in 
the Tanjur in Tibetan translations. And the names of some 
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of the authors of such works and fragments of the original 
works haye been made familiar to us by the researches of 
Mm, Haraprasad Shastri, who has done much to unravel the 
history of these later phases of Mahayana, 

Mm. Haraprasad Shastri (= HPS) has edited and publish- 
eda collection of some of these treatises, at best only a 
fragment of the whole, under the title, Hajar taeharer 
purdna Bangala bhasaya Bauddha Gan o Doha, which besides 
furnishing us with some earliest specimen of Bengali lan- 
guage gives us aclue to the Buddhist religious concepta of 
those days. 

In course of our examining the above-mentioned Tibetan 
works we came across one named Tutivaseabhavadrstigitika 
doha by the celebrated Siddhicirya Litipaida, the reputed 
founder of this school of Mahiiyana. He was known as the 
Adi-siddhac&rya and his date is approximately the 10th century 
A.D. (for discussions about Liiipaida and his date see HPS's 
introduction to Bauddha Gan o Doha, p. 21 ond Dr, Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Introduction, p. 119). 

On examination this work was found to be the Tibetan 
translation of the 29th doh& of the Carydcaryaviniécaya of 
the Bauddha Gano Doha. The Caryacaryaviniscaya is a 
collection of caryapadas which were meant to be sung or 
recited. A caryapada consists of several dohas. 

In his introduction to the above work while giving a short 
sketch of the life of Litipida HPS mentions the name of 
the above work as found in the Tanjur bub deplores the fact 
of its being lost in the original. Now this identification 
will be welcome from the fact that we shall be able to ascer- 
tain with the help of these Tibetan translations—they being 
generally very faithful and sometimes explanatory—the mean- 
ing of certain passages which have not as yet been clearly 
interpreted. No apology is therefore needed to give below 
a comparative study of the old Bengali doha@ and its Tibetan 
translation occurring in the section Tshi of the Rgyud Hgrel 
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portion of the Tanjur (see Cordier, op. cit., p. 230, no. 9). Ib 
should be mentioned in this connection that Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji has noticed this agreement between the above 
doh& and the Tibetan work in the Tanjur previously mention- 
ed (op. cit., p. 113, footnote). 

The xylograph we have used belongs to our Visvabharati 
Library. We have also compared our readings with 
those in the xylographs of the Asiatic Society and the 
Caleutta University. There is no difference worth mentioning 
among the three xylographs, all being of the Narthang 
edition. 

We give below the original Bengali text as given by 
HPS; bat we have not given its translation as it would 
not differ very much, as regards the main body of the 
caryapada, from the translation of the Tibetan text which 
follows it, 

i‘ Wa 4 Ie SHTe TTT 
Ire Hae HT oferwe Ww oO 
as #08 32 save fear 
fry are free Se STe TT HI 
met Wale Set aTeiT 
a aed Se FS Te Hw, it 
ose Se fra ere a Freer i We 
mT aS Wane Tet oe fe wt 
The following is the Tibetan text : 
Reya gar skad du | 
Ta ttva sva bha ba dri sti g1 ti ka do ha na ma | 
Bod skad du | 
Rati bzin gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Ita ba z’es bya ba 1 
dpal He ru ka la phyag htshal lo | 
giiis med bdud rtsi kun hdus grub thob kyi | 
dri med dgois pa Ita spyod la sogs ni | 


aa HPS reads for this line arqt wea @c o< 9 fea ; but we have 
accepted the above reading which was suggested by Prof. Sahidullah 
(see Baiigiya Sahitya Partsat Patrika, 1327 B, S.. p. 44). 
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fiams len thobs de kun la phan pahi phyir | 
bde géegs rnams Ja phyag htshal bgad par bya j 
i 
dios potyan ni ma yin z ini | 
dios med pa? ni ma skyes paho® | 
bedi Ita bu yi rah bz‘in ni} 
su zig gis ni rtogs bar heyur | 
Lii yi pa ni smra bar byed { 
hd lta bu ni io mtshar che j 
khams gsum gras su lotigs spyod kyan | 
de fiid gnas ni rtogs pa med )) 
2 
de yi kha dog rigs* daa ni) 
dbyibs kyai bdag gis rtogs pa med | 
de Ita bu yi rad bein ni | 
dios por ma grub ji Itar bstan | 
Lit yi pa’ | 
3 
bdag gis gz‘an la ji Itar hdri? | 
chu gti zla ba gzugs briian ni | 
don dam sgyu mar rtogs pa med } ry 
Li yi pa® 9 | 
4 : 
La yi pa ni smra bar byed | 
bdag gis gz’an Ja ji ltar hdrié | 
de yi rai bz'in rtogs pa med | 
Rati bz‘in gyi do ha mdzod kyi gluhi Ita ba z’es bya ba} 
slob dpon Li yi pas mzod pa rdzogs so | 
The following is a translation of the above: 
In the language of Bharata Tattvasvabhivadrstigiti#a doha and in 
that of Bhot (Tibet) Rat bz‘in gyi doha mzod kyi gluhi Ita ba, 
Salutation to Srt Heruka. 
After saluting the Tathagatas I shall speak, for the benefit of all, 
of the means of exploring the pure thought, vision and conduct etc, 


r X(X=XAylograph) fa, 2 X ha, 
3 In accordance with the original text in Bengali the actual read- 
ing must be rfags meaning ctiwa ‘mark’ as in the text. 
4 X dri, but it is not correct as the original is piricchi, the Tib. 
equivalent of which is Adri, ’ 


nectar like 
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which lead to complete consummation in the form of the nectar of 
Advaya (one free from all sorts of duality). 
I 

There is neither becoming (bhava), nor non-becoming (abhiva). 
Who can believe in such nature ¢ a4 

Li says though this most wonderful things Sports in the three 
worlds (dhatus), its real existence cannot be ascertained. 

2 
Tt has neither colour nor. mark nor form. Such gature being in fact 
not established, how can it be explained * Lui says ete, 

How shall 1 then put questions others ? Like the reflection of 
the moon in water (its) truth or falsehood cannot be ascertained. 
Lil says etc. 

4 

Lit says how shall I then put questions to others? Its nature is 

Svabhavadohikoiagititadgels by Acarya Lii is finished, 

In reading the Bengali original the first thing that strikes 
the reader is the complete absence of the title,and the bene- 
diectory and introductory lines which in the Tibetan preced the 
dohas proper, The title Tatteasvabhavadrstigitika as found 
in the Tibetan shows clearly the inner idea running through 
these dohas and its absence in the Bengali original 
leaves the reader to wonder what may be the meaning of these 
negative assertions which seem to be so mystical, 

It should be noted here that in translating the name of 
the work the Tibetan translator omitted translating the word 
fattva and misplaced dyyfi, this error being possibly due to 
not clearly understanding the significance of the word. 

__ The benedictory line is addressed to Heruka, one of the 
chief gods of the later Buddhist Vajrayana pantheon. 

In the introductory lines in Tibetan, the author 
states the object of the work viz. to speak of the means of 

‘attaining perfect knowledge and conduct which lead to 





e consummation, Then follows the translation of 


a at m - 
Ld 
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In the second line of the original there occurs o word 
sambohe (Skt. samblodha or sambodhana) for which we have 
svabhave (rai bzin) in the Tibetan tranalation, While 
speaking of the nature (svabhiva) of Reality (tattva), the word 
sambohe seems to be not perfectly clear and apparently the 
Tibetan translation gives a better reading and is more explicit, 

The third and fourth lines of the original occur as the 
refrain as is apparent from Tibetan, The refrain asserts 
that its (Reality’s) real existence cannot be ascertained. So 
apparently H.PS’s manuseript is detective in not clearly stating 
which couplet is the real refrain, According to Tibetan the 
refrain ia : 

ay war we care fT 

fay wre fener Se ae TI 
HPS has translated cata by fool, the Sanskrit commentary 
appended to the original has balayogin for it ; in the Tibetan 
translation this word does not occur, 

In the same line of the refrain their occur two other words 
dulakhha vinana (Skt. durlakgya vijiana) ; for these the 
corresponding Tibetan has tio mtshar eke, which can be tran- 
slated as “the most wonderful thing”, meaning thereby 
Reality (tattva), the nature of which is being discussed. , 

For vilasai in the second line of the refrain, Tibetan 
has lone spyod which has been translated by 8. C. Das in his 
dictionary by sambhoga, and here used apparently as a verb. 
After this the Tibetan gives two extra words de id gnas ni 
which ean be translated by tattvasthiti, i.e, the existence 
of Reality. These two additional words in the Tibetan do 
certainly make the meaning clearer. 

The next couplet, too, is more explanatory in the Tibetan 
version. For jaher in the original the Tibetan reads de yi 
‘tasya’ (taher), and says that without form, colour and mark 
such nature is in fact non-existent and asks how ib has been 
expressed, In the original there is a fling at the Agama and 
the Vedas and ib relates how the dgamas and the 
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Vedas have discussed what has neither form nor colour nor 
mark, 

The last of the four couplets in the original completes the 
idea running through the three preceding ones by saying that 
there is nothing to contemplate, as even that on which I 
(the author) stand, has no real existence, 

None of the Xylographs give any Tibetan version of the 
above couplet which had apparently been omitted by the 
Tibetan translator ; in its stead reoccurs the first line of the 
third couplet; ‘How shall I put questions to others ?* and 
then it concludes by saying that the nature (of Reality) 
is unknowable. That the original with these two last lines 
is more complete as regards the idea there is no doubt and 
that the Tibetan translation without them isa little incomplete 
is apparent ; but Tibetan sums up with the statement 
that the nature (of Reality) is unknéwable, a conclusion 
quite logically following from what had been said before, 

‘The above comparative study of the carydpada and its 
‘Tibetan version is interesting for the fact that it shows 
how in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries the Tibetans 
used to translate even works in the local disleets of India, It 
also shows us the way to newer possibilities of Tibetan- 
Bengali comparative studies which are sure to help us much 
to form o clearer idea of the state of religious ideals in 
those days when the whole of India and particularly the 
eastern part of it was passing through fl erent transitional 
period in matters religions, 
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The Date of Zoroaster 


While Professor Johannes Hertel still contends in favour 
of his hypothesis! that Zoroaster lived to inspire the zeal of 
Dareios, a much more plausible contention has been put 
forward by Professor Antoine Meillet® in defence of the 
traditional date which may be treated as placing the birth of 
the prophet in 6608.0. In adopting this attitude Professor 
Meillet evades the fundamental objection which, im my 
opinion, is completely fatal to the theory of Professor Hertel. 
If Dareios were really the patron and supporter of Zoroaster, 
common sense suggests that we would find the fact recognised 
clearly (1) in the inscriptions of the great king himself; (2) 
in the traditions of Iran; and (8) in the Greek reports on 
Persian religion, The silence ofany one of these sources 
might be explained away, but their agreement in ignoring the 
relation of the two men—for Professor Hertel’s attempts to 
find knowledge of Dareios by Zoroaster are wholly implausible 
—precludes the possibility of accepting their con temporaneily, 
unless we are prepared to discard all canons of historical 
evidence, As against Professor Hertel’s view of the religion 
of Dareios may be set Professor Meillet’s emphatic declara- 
tion that the state of the Greek evidence is such as to show 
that under the Achaemenid empire Zoroastrianism was 
neither the official nor even an important religion of Persia 
proper. The truth seems to lie between these two extreme 
views ; the Greek vagueness on the subject of Zoroaster is 
frankly difficult to understand if he really were born no 
earlier than 660 5, c., and, so far as it goes, it rather suggests 
that Zoroaster flourished at a somewhat earlier date, 

Professor Meillet again has a very different theory of the 


t See /. A. Q. 1, 4-19. 
a Trots Conférences sur les Githa del Acesta, 
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relation of Zoroaster to the empire than that advocated by 
Professor Hertel, who conceives the prophet as an active 
factor in inspiring the actions of Dareios. Very justly he 
Jays stress on the clear fact that the Gathas contain no hint 
of the existence of a great monarchy, but instead represent 
the religion of n peasantry, oppressed by rich nobles, of a 
type similar to those of the Rgveda, whose sacrifices attest 
their command of large means won from the labour of the 
masses. The Gathas seek, on the one hand, ordered peace in 
life, on the other, look forward to retribution and reward im 
the world to come, to redress the grievous inequalities of life 
on earth. This was the state of society which, in Profossor 
Meillet’s view, paved the way for the Achaemenid empire, 
which deposed the local rulers and placed all the land under 
royal satraps, relieving the peasantry of the constant feuds 
of loeal lords at their expense. But, granting a measure of 
truth in this conception, it remains clear that there is nothing 
to help us to establish the temporal relations of Zoroaster and 
the Achaemenids, The social conditions which are reflected 
in the Gathis may well have persisted for centuries until 
they were redressed in some degree by the emergence of the 
empire of Kyros and his successors. 

Equally inconclusive is the evidenee from language 
adduced by Professor Meillet. The Avestan language in the 
Gathas he holds to be a dialect of the north-west of Iran 
which confirms the tradition that Zoroaster was born at 
Ragha, Rhagai of the Greek tradition, near Teheran. This 
view he bases on the article of Paul Tedesco on the Diale- 
ktologie der west-iranischen Turfantexte,* in which the author 
seeks to show that itis with the speeches of the north-west 
alone that the Avestan of the Githis shows essential eoine- 
idences, while it differs in important regards from the Sogdian 
dialect and the speech of Khotan. It must, however, be 
observed that the proof adduced is far from rigorous: the 








1 Le Monde Oriental, xv, 182-258. —. ee = <= 
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only way of proving continuity in language development is 
through the possession of texts of authenticated provenance 
without serious breaks in time. In this case no such possi- 
bility of proof exists, and in our present state of knowledge 
to assert that the north-west origin of the Avestan is proved 
goes far beyond what is plausible, Moreover the Gathas 
themeelves and the tradition suggest that the scene of the 
activity of Zoroaster lay rather in the region of Baktrin, 
where, as Oldenberg' held, the opposition of the settled life 
of the husbandmen and that of the nomads was specially 
marked, Professor Meillet, indeed, meets this argument by 
holding that the texts reveal no such contrast, but merely 
the contest between the poor peasants and their lords, but 
this is doubtless an exaggerated view. Ib remains true, of 
course, that this opposition of conditions is nob necessarily an 
indication of Baktria; similar conditions might doubtless be 
found elsewhere as on the Helmend. All that is certain is 
that, owing tv the break in our linguistic evidence, we cannot 
on the strength of certain similarities between the Avestan 
of the Gathis and the later West Iranian dialects locate the 
home of Avestan in the west rather than in the east, 
Similarly it is impossible to make anything out conclusive- 
ly regarding the age of the Ayestan of the Gathas. 
Professor Meillet readily recognises that exact dating is 
precluded by the fact that we have no standard for the time 
in which languages change, and that a literary language 
may persist without substantial modification for centuries, 
But he attempts to show that a century is not too short a 
time to explain the difference between the Avestan and 
the Old Persian of the inscriptions of the Achaemenids, 
Incidentally, it may be noted, this view is wholly opposed to 
that of Professor Hertel, who sees in the Avestan and in the 
Persian of the inscriptions contemporary forms of speech, 


1 Ans Indien und Iran, p. 129. Compare L. dela Vallée Poussin, 
Indo-curopéens, p. 58. 
L.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1927 3 
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But Professor Meillet’s arguments are by no means conclusive. 
As he points out, the Persian of the inscriptions is al- 
ready in an advanced stage of evolution ; there is confusion 
of the dative and genitive case forms, of the instrumental 
and the ablative; the nominative and accusative plural 
masculine of the demonstratives have but a single form ; the 
perfect has nearly always been replaced by «8 periphrastic 
form. It is very significant that Ahura Mazda, whose name 
appears always as two distinct terms, often in reverse 
order, in the Gathas, now is regularly reduced to the invari- 
able compound Ahuramazda. The changed state of the 
language can be accounted for, on Professor Meillet’s theory, 
by holding that the speech ofa conquering people occupy- 
ing new territories suffers often rapid change, and thus ® 
century is not inadequate to explain the divergence of type 
from the Avestan of the Géathis. But as against this 
contention, must be set the fact that. on his theory the lan- 
guage of the inseriptions is the speech of the Persian 
aristocracy, and there 1s ample evidence, for instance, in the 
case of Latin, that ruling atiatocracies tend to. preserve 
their speech jealously, Professor Meillet’s argument would, 
in fact, have much greater plausibility if his contention were 
that the language of the inscriptions re presented the speech 
of the lower orders of a community which had taken over the 
speech of an invading army of conquerors. 

As opposed to the Persian of the inscriptions, the lan- 
guage of the Gathas is remarkably archaic ; in certain respects 
it is notably more archaic than even the oldest of the 
hymns of the Lgveda. Above all it preserves clear traces, a5 
shown by Andreas and Wackernagel,? of the existence of 
the short vowels which in the Vedic language have coalesced 
in a; it has not reduced the short diphthongs to e and 0 a8 
has Vedic ; it preserves the pronominal forms ma- and thiwa- ; 
the first person in the primary form of the thematic verbs has 








1 See Got. Nachrichien, 1911, pp. 71. 
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the form -@; the plural neuter has the verb in the singular, 
In many points the agreement with Vedie is close and . 
remarkable, suggesting inevitably that the Githic language 
is of considerable antiquity. Against this suggestion Professor 
Meillet adduces suggestiona of the intrusion of modern forma ; 
thus, for instance, the declension of vispa has been nSsl- 
milated to that of nouns, as in the dative singular vispai and 
the genitive plural vispand@m* ; or we have a thematic first 
person in -@ side by side with a non-thematie third person. 
Such slight details suggest, in his view, that the language 
was on the point of undergoing substantial change. Unfortu- 
nately this argument is very far trom satisfactory, when 
it is considered in the light of Vedic. It is certain that even 
in the Rgveda side by side with very old forms we find 
forms which show signs of those changes which are charac- 
teristic of Prakrit, but very lew scholars are willing on this 
score to deny the antiquity of the fgveda, Rather it is recog- 
nised that the presence of these forms 1s susceptible of 
various explanations compatible with the early date assigned 
to the hymns. In some cases the deviations may be set down 
as mere corruptions of the text or interpolations during 
tranamissiov,? the soundness of this view being established in 
certain instances by comparison with the forms preserved in 
parallel texts which do not show the corruption. Or, again, 
the changes may be regarded as sporadic forerunners of 
what perhaps much later became a regular. process, or borrow- 
ing from another dialect may be admitted. In the case of 
the Avesta the alleged signs of linguistic evolution seem 
all to belong to natural categories of the working of analogy, 
and any cogent evidence that they point toa late date seems 


1 To be read vispanan (see Got, Nackrickien, 1911, Pp. 10). 

2 Several forms in the Kashmir Ms, of the Khilas of the Rgweda 
‘Ilustrate these points, which are also to be noted in the careless tradi- 
tion of the Athervaveda (Whitney's translation, Lanman's notes on 
x, 9, 23 ; xix) 5, 4). 
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wholly lacking, Indeed one of the facts adduced by Professor 
Meillet tells definitely against snch a view. In the Later 
Avesta we find a definite deviation from the rule of the Githiis 
by which in consonantal stems genitive and ablative singular 
have the same form; the characteristic termination -/ of 
vowel stems is used in the ablative of consonantal stems also. 
The Gathis, on the contrary, show once at least (xxxiil, 4) 
the use of the genitive form for the ablative of a vowel 
stem, indicating that the trend of analogy at that period was 
quite different from that prevailing at the time of the 
Later Avesta, Nor is it open to Professor Meillet to contend 
that the archaism of the Gathis can be explained by their 
being composed in a hieratic and, therefore, unchanging 
form of speech, for his point is that the Gathis are essentially 
intended to covert the laity, and, therefore, could not be 
eouched ins form of speech unintelligible or remote from life ; 
just as the Buddha had to instruct his hearers in a vernacular, 
so Zoroaster addressed his audiences in a living tongue. 
_ Ibis, therefore, difficult to resist the impression that it is 
very curious, if Zoroaster lived but a short period before 
Kyros ascended the throne in 558 5,0., that the Gathis should 
be written in a language so much more archaic than the 
Persian of the inscriptions. It is impossible to arrive at any 
certain results from the facts of language, because they permit 
of various possibilities of explanation, but they accord well 
with the view that Zoroaster was already a figure of the some- 
what distant past when the Achaemenids began to reign. 
No doubt it would be more satisfactory if we could share 
Professor Meillet’a view that the linguistic facts accord with 
the traditional date, and that it is in itself entirely probable 
and is not contradicted by any other facts, for to have 
& fixed date for the work of the prophet would be a result 
of the greatest value. But the tradition cannot be treated as 
even prima facie valid, for it forms part of a wholly unhistori- 
cal conception of Iranian history, and we have no right to 
fasten on one point and claim it to be valid, while admitting 
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the worthlessness of the rest, If we are to adhere to the 
measure of assurance at which we can justly arrive, we must 
content ourselves with the view that Zoroaster was a prede- 
cessor of the Achaemenids, from whom he was probably 
separated by a considerable interval of time ; to seek to fix a 
more definite date is idle ; even if we feel little doubt that he 
lived not later than 700 B.c., we.must admit that means for 
more definitely locating him in fime are wholly wanting, 


A. Berertenare Kerra 


Dhyana in Early Buddhism 


Learned men have told us in a certain Encyclopedia 
that there is no mysticism in Buddhism.! This is true to some 
extent because they, with fellow-writers in that work, have 
certain preconceptions about what we have come to call 
mysticiam, And perhaps it is also because a critical, i,¢,, 
a historical, knowledge of the Buddhist texts is us yet, or 
certainly was a decade and more ago, very immature, — 

‘Mysticism’ was unknown to Johnsen’s Dictionary. But 
he defined ‘mystical’ as ‘sacredly obscure’, as ‘having a hidden 
meaning’, and again as just ‘obscure.” And Dhyfina, in Pali 
Jhana, had a meaning in early Buddhism that is nearly, 
if not quite, hidden. It is an ‘obscure’ subject ; Dr, Heiler’s 
admirable study in it, also of a decade ago, shows it clearly as 
a ‘sacredly obscure’ subject." For him its obscurity lies more 
in the history of its appearance, growth and decadence in 
Buddhism, than in its object. He makes wise and suggestive 
comments about its history, but about the object of Jhina 
he reckons to have found in the texts adequate explanation, 


1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, art : Dhyana. 
2 Die Buddhistische Versentunz, 1918. 
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He sees in Buddhist, Jaina and Vedantist Dhyana a triple 
expansion, the roots of which run down to obseure pre-Yoga 
beginnings. But the object of Buddhist Jhaina he claims to 


have been a gradual but sure way to attainment, cathartic 


and strenuous, of that Nirvana here and now which is different 
only in degree from, and is the antechamber of, the final 
goal, Parinirvins. In other words, he sees in Buddhism “not 
philosophy nor metaphysic nor ethic, but a mystical reli- 
gion of deliverance,” the way to which was the way of rapt 
musing or absorption known as Dhyana or Jhaina, With a 
worthy jealousy for the genius of the Founder—the genius 
of warding and leading individually the individual—he repu- 
diates the idea, that Gotama himself taught this ‘way’ in the 
stereotyped, fourfold Jhana formula (much less in the four- 
and five-fold formula of the abstractions called Artipa-jhina). 
With a less worthy rejection of Gotama’s significant ‘mani- 


festo"? of the Way, the Marga, of life as a waylaring 


according to a man’s inner guidance through the worlds to the 
onl—this he calls “an incomplete and inexact popular- 
poetical conception of the path of salyation’—he makes the 
Founder turn sway from the need and the call of a world he 
had set out to help, turn away from the warding of Everyman, 
and hold out a way of salvation to the world-lorn, world- 
forsaking recluse (a strange picture of a world-saviour [). 

For me early Buddhism may be worthed as ‘mystical’ or 
not, The word of course means now not merely obscure. 
But the ascription may produce more obscurity than 1t clears, 
Mysticism in its broadest, its most real, because its (for 
us) most practical, meaning is converse, usually solitary, with 
the unseen. Converse is access, It is comm-union ; id Is nob 
necesearily union. When the earth comes to accept this 





humbler, more practicable aspect of mysticism, instead of 


using terms of an as yet inconceivable union with the Highest, 


we may then come to worth a mysticiam that is not attain- 


1 | refer to the so-called ‘first sermon’. 


able only by a ssintly aspirant now in this continent, now in 
that century, bub one that is a way for the help of the many = 
ve kect sikkhakama ; whosoever are willing to learn.’ 

If we take converse, communion, with the unseen as our 
meaning of ‘mystic’, we can, as I shall show, claim that 
there is mysticism, and much of it in early Buddhism, Some 
years ago I took a different line in making out such a claim, 
It was in connection with sa modern untitled Pali and 
Sinhalese manuscript, which my husband called the Yogé- 
vacara’s Manual, and its English translation by Mr. Wood- 
ward, which we called the Manual of a Mystic. There I 
took penetration (pativedha) into ‘things’ as admittedly belong 
ing to at least European mysticism, I have been learning 
much since then, Later Buddhism dealt far too exclusively 
with ‘things’ (diamma). Early Buddhism, like the true gospel 
as which it started, was far more concerned with men, and 
in each man with the very man, the puruga or a@iman. ; 

But so-called mysticism is of both the old world and the 
new, hoth of primitive culture anywhere, and of riper eul- 
ture in Kast and West. And the tendency at present is for 
new and the riper to read later traditions and. con- 
eepta into the old and the more primitive, I propose, here as 
elsewhere, to drop the words ‘mysticism’ and ‘mystic’ as 
more hindersome than helpful, and to try to show whether 
‘the Pali books do not betray, when closely scanned, an 
evolution in the specific form of Indian Samadhi called Bud- 
dhist ‘musing’ (J hina), 

I find myself in disagreement with much that has lately 
been written on Buddhist Jhana, Whatever Dhyana may 
now mean in Japan or elsewhere in the East, in the Pali books 
++ does not mean ‘meditation’.? Meditation requires, if it 
be worthy, the whole synergy of the thinking man. Early 
Buddhist Jhana is a deliberate putting off (pahana) of 
applying and sustaining thought. What is stated to be left 
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is sati (with indifference emotionally). And sats in those 
books is just lucid awareness, the state needed by the listener 
who is purged of preconceptions and waiting to learn, 

This final state in what is known as Fourth Jhana is not 
kept in view by writers on Dhy&na or musing. Is it because 
such a state is so little worthed by modern writers, both of 
East and West ! 

LT agree that Buddhist Jhana and Yoga Dhyfina may have 
a common root in India’s remote past. But when 1b comes 
to calling the former the latter, I would say, they have 
naught in common save the fact of the solitary muser and 
the unseen, The values placed in the muser and imputed 
to the musing are in each cult very different. So different, 
that between the formularized Jhiana and the Yoga aphorisms 
some historic link is needed, a link. which may not show the 
one as derived from the other, but which may show them as 
a one time less widely divergent. 

Once more, the object in Buddhist Jhina is not to me so 
‘clear as some writers make out, Dr. Heiler, like other 
German writers, sees in the object, both of Buddhism and of 

Jhiana, the very general Indian ideal of ‘deliverance’ or re- 
lease (Hrlésug, mokga,, vimutti), This is not a Vedic 
doctrine, and it is not yery clear whether its first appearance 
in Indian literature js pre-Buddhistic. It became a familiar 
word in the Buddhist tradition, but for me it is not in the 
inandate of Buddhism,! and it is with the early mandate that 
I am trying to deal, Nor is it by any means given as the 
coustant object of Jhana, What I find in the Pitakas (I 
purposely exclude medimval literature) is a double set of 
formulas, wording no ‘release’ but only a ‘practice’, and inserted 
in very different contexts, Taken in themselves, they suggest 
& ladder placed against a wall, but not reaching to the top. 

Dr. Heiler admits that in Buddhism, Jhina is bub a 


1 Itis only imputed to Gotama in one of the records of the 
‘Enlightenment’, But it is made the diploma of the first missio lissioners. 
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preliminary, a preparing, not an end in itself, But he calls 
the culminating step in the fourfold formula the immediate 
threshold (Vorstufe) of full deliverance, i.e. of ‘visible Nirvana’ 
perama-ditthadhamma-nibbina, which is “in esgence one and 
the same saving good and deliverance-ideal” as “Nirvana 
of the other side". But this is by no means the position 
clearly and unvaryingly assigned to Fourth Jhina in the 
canonical books. In the highly authoritative Brahmajala 
Suttanta! the four Jhanas are classed in the same category 
as the healthy enjoyment of sense (which was also a form of 
Nirvana, as the Magandiya Sutta testifies*), and are stated 
to be outclassed by many other higher and better things felt 
and known by the ‘tathagata’. It is true that these ‘things’ 
may refer to Nirvaina-experience, the error being to sec in 
Jhina the patti or attainment itself. Butit is very improb- 
able that had Fourth Jhina been held as the very ‘threshold’ 
of the highest, it would have been so classed as it ts there. 

It is true that we find a baser kind of Jhina contrasted 
with that of the formulas, when # man brooding over one of 
the ‘hindrances’ to right Jhfina ‘muses and bemuses, unmuses 
and de-bemuses."* But it is not this but the Jhina of the for 
mulas which is here classified, The Dhammapada declares that 
it is the combination of Jhana and wisdom (paid) that makes 
aman “near to Nirvana”.* But the less poetical, academic 
- procedure in Abhidhamma sees in Fourth Jhaina, not only a 
stage in ‘transmundane’ (Jokuttara) study, but a stage no less 
in access to the conditions called Ripa, or Rtipaloka, the 
world, or conditions of Brahma-devas. Now these were not 
for Buddhists coincident with Nirvana ; they are even referr- 
ed to on one occasion as “hina”, inferior.® Yasmin samaye 


Digha-Nikiva, i, 1 ; cl. Majjhima-Nikiya, ii, 228. 
Mayphima-Nikiya, no. 75. 

Iéid., no. 108. Lord Chalmers’ trans], Ananda is the speaker, 
Verse 372. | 
Majjhima, no. 97. 1 find one ¢ase of a monk making Jhina 
1LH.Q., DECEMBER, I92/7 + 
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raptpupatitiya maggam bhaveti “ab what time...he makes a 
way to become for access to (or rebirth in) the Rtipa 
(-world)” :—auch is the unvarying formula in Jhana whe 
undertaken with this object. In ‘supram undane’ Jha&na, where 
we might have expected to find not less a clearly stated 
object, and that object Nirvana, or anyway arahantship, none 
js given, We are only told that this Jhaiua is a ‘going-away- 
from’ (niyyanikam), and ‘not-making-for-upheaping’ (apacaya- 
gaminam),? and we are left with these negatives, And so 
little is Jhana here the one threshold, that nineteen other 
forms of ‘making-to-become’ are added, beginning with ‘the 
Way,’ as equally important with Jhana. I may add in pas- 
sing, that the Jhana placed between these two,that of ‘Ariipa’, 
is, like Ripa-jhana, said to have the definite object of 
‘access’ to the hypothetical immaterial world. 

Let it not however be supposed, that this relatively tidy 
treatment on Jhina appears throughout the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka, If we pasa from the first book just cited,the Dhamma- 
 sangani, to the second, the Vibhanga, we seem to light on 
curious confusions. The Jh&na formulas never vary. Here 
too the aspirant is said to eliminate all desires of sense and of 
things evil, then all active work of intellect, then all 
commotion of emotion, remaining in a state of utterly cleansed 
indifference and mindfulness (or memory), But we read in 
what immediately follows, that ‘at that time’ the contents , 
of the aspirant’s thought (eva) include many factors of 
intellect and emotion, even after attainment of Fourth Jhana, 
prior to which all such have been eliminated, It is not 
easy, for instance, to understand how a man in Fourth Jhana, 
with both thought and emotion eliminated, can be developing 
the ‘emancipating thought’ of pity, or of a fellow-feeling 
with another's joy (mudita), or be understanding the causes of 





his ‘base’ (padaka), on which he won arahantship, but he was an ercép- 


tional jbayin : Kaikha-Revata. Commentary on Aigutiara. 
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ill. Emergence from Jhina (vu{th@na) may have firs been 
necessary, bub there is no recorded indication of itt And 
Mettajhina, ‘amity-musing, such as Subhati and Nanda were 
noted for, contravenes that.? 

Any way, it may be said, the object of Thana ( Rapipapatti 
Artiptpapatti) is here clear enough. That is true, The 
commentary concedes, from the Suttas, that there are higher 
things to be got by samadhi, or jhana, bub that, for this 
access, the fourfold Thana is the only way.° And I am not 
yet aware of any teaching in the Suttas urging a man to 
practise Jhina for rebirth’s sake. Rebirth was ‘becoming, 
and that led rather to Ill than to the end of Ill. 

Is there then more consistency of treatment in the subject 
of Thana in the other two Pitakas? What do we learn 
‘1 them about the purpose, end, or object of Jhana ? 

The Vinaya almost entirely ignores Jhana, Thisis not a 
little remarkable, seeing how much it was commended in 
the Suttas, how much it was said to enter into the life of the 
earnesb monk, Yet there appear to be only four distinct 
references in this bulky work to the Jh@nas as a formulated 
system, and the same number of references to monks as 
Thayins, needing as such the quiet of the cave (Jega) or other 
separate lodging.* It may of course be replied, that the 
Vinaya rules deal mainly with the bad monk, who would not 
be Jhayin. The reply does’ not satisfy. The more worthy 
protesting monk, who brings about the making of new rules, 
is a prominent feature. If we had a corresponding encyclo- 
predia of Christian discipline, we should never read far with-~ 
out reference to prayer or prayers, a factor to which some 
writers refer as the equivalent to Jhana. Por me there is no - 
doubt that had the Saigha, during the centuries when the 


t The far later Visuddii? Magga has such ‘emergences’. 

2 Commentary on Theragathé, ist verse, commentary on 
Anguttara (Etad-agga). 

3 Commentary on Dhammasangaqs. 4 Cullavagga, iv, 4 
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Vinaya was growing by aceretions, held J hana in its original 
worth, it would have produced a disciplinary chronicle glowing 
with Jhina atmosphere throughout. It is true that, in 
the over-elaborated set off, given at the beginning of the Pati- 
mokkha-commentary in the Vinaya, the Founder declares 
himself to have been a muser, but it is a mere passing allusion 
in stereotyped sequence, and there is no recurrence in the 
work even of this in connexion with any other saint. So low 
could the Sangha at one time and place fall in piety, both 
in general and with reference to Jhana, that during a scarcity 
at the important town of Vesalf, the monks decided by a 
majority not to lend a hand and work with their distressed 
Tay-fellowmen, but to advertise each other as holy Jhana- 
6xperta, so as the better to wheedle alms. Public rebuke, 
ascribed as usual to the Founder himself, albeit probably after 
his day, was duly given and an older rule enforced, but the 
occurrence is suggestive. ! 
__ An the Sutta-Pitaka on the other hand there is never a 
long silenco about Jhana, In the four principal Nikfyas 
alone I have noted some 240 references at least, the average 
distribution being as follows -— 
Digha-Nikfya : once in 39 pages 
Majjhima-Nikaya: ,, 26 ,, 
Samyutta-Nikaya ,, 19 _,, 
Anguttara-Nikaya seth 1 ae 
The formulas never vary, but the context does considerably, 
giving thereby more or less of living actuality to the congealed 
rch aden wording: Certain results are said to be 
most Seas as on is <x age Bus ese pale anes 
a TO where, I believe, given as one, In 
= fs a excluding the Jataka, as consisting mainly 
oe atl g rough, approximate quantities : 


t Vinaya, Pacittiya, viii. 
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In the Dhammapada 12 references 

» sutta-Nipita, 19 ‘9 
Khuddaka-Patha, no referanca 
» Udinal reference - 
» Lti-vuttaka 4 references 
Peta-vatthu 1 reference 
» Wim&na-vatthu 1 in 
Therag&tha 5 references 
» Lherigitha 3 7 
» Niddesa (Maha) 5 references 


» Apadina BO ns 
} Buddhavamsa 2 ,, not included in 
» Cariyfi-Pitaka, no reference estimate! 
» Patisambhidimagga 33 references 

This is a very rough estimate,” but is sufficiently in- 
formative to show an average frequency of reference which 
is about the same taken together, as that in the other four 
Nikfiyas, And the average frequency is sufficient to show 
Jhina as a very prominent feature in the doctrinal part of the 
Canon. The frequency would loom even greater had I 
included all references to the contexts where ‘samidhi’ occurs, 
This is sometimes equated with Jhana, but itis the genus of 
which Jhana is a species, and hence the inclusion would not 
be justifiable, For instance in the Ud@na, when Sariputta is 
said to be rapt in a certain samadhi, the commentary claims 
that this was the fourth Brahmavihira of indifference or 
equanimity. And the calling these states a kind of Jhfina, as 
in the case of Subhiti of the Theragitha, is a commentarial, 
nob a Pitaka usage, 

Taking then Jha@na and jhayin only, ask my readers to 
consider what conclusion can we infer from their frequent 
occurrence? For it may be a different conclusion from 
that which might safely be drawn (1) were the Sutta- 


1 Poems in later diction, probably written when competed. 
3 Based mainly on Index references to /Aina and yhiyin, and 
therefore erring on the side of omission. 
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Pitaka the whole of the Canon, and (2) were it the 
work of a group of men compiling and completing the 
group of sayings at the same time and in the same place. 
We know that Jhana and jhiyin anticipated the beginnings 
of Buddhism, just as we know also that even in the Buddhism 
of today we find their resultants, to mention only the Zen 
achool of Japan and the Diyan centres of Tibet. We are 
then, in this matter of Jhana, up against what would seem 
to be a chronic need of the Buddhist religious mind, and not 
only of that, but of the Indian religious mind when Buddhism 
arose. This is by no means to agree with the opinion of a writer, 
that ‘Buddhism is through and through nothing but Yora’.?) 
Buddhist Jhaina may represent what current Yoga became 
in Buddhism. But Jhana is not the whole of Buddhism, 
save by a gross misrepresentation, What men value much, 
they word often. But we find the first Pitaka almost 
silent on Jhana, and the third Pitaka dropping the subject 
more and more after the firat two books,.a portion of which 
treats of it. We come back to the proportion in reference 
to it in the second Pitaka, and to the question: what did this 
frequency of wording mean in terms of value? What did the 
recorders and editors of the sayings in prose and verse hold. 
there was of welfare and of interest in Jhana to warrant the 
preserving of these references, amounting to a mention in 
about one out of every twenty of our pages here, or 
perhaps rather more, in the middle collection of their 
scriptures ? 

Our answer is made the less easy by our having to say 
no! to the second point above, We are coming to 
admit that the Sutta Pitaka, as well as the other two, was | 
not the work of one inner group at the same time and place. 


t See ‘Dhyana and Samédhi im Mongolischen Lamaismus,’ A. M. 
Pozdnejev, Zettsch. 7. Buddhismus, 1926, 3/4. | i 
2. H. Beckh, Buddkismus, IL 11; quoted and criticized by Dr. 
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And when this is conceded, other complications arise, Was 
it always one and the same good that was valued and sought 
in Jhiva? It is true, there was a fixed wording, in some 
detail, to serve—I borrow the Vinaya simile on a more general 
case—as a string (sutta) to bind the bunch of flowers together, 
But as to that, we have no sound evidence to feel sure, that 
the formulas now in the books were either the original fixed 
wordings, or whatever even those, if there were any, truly 
expressed what Jhiina really meant for Gotama and his first 
fellow-workers, men and women, If Buddhism were indeed 
imported Yoga, that is, the very spirit of Indian Yoga, we 
are almost forced to postulate some earlier formulas, showing 
less sharp severance between the two,—which would show 
us at least the more gradual, the more usual method of pour- 
ing an old wine into new bottles, 

Some likeness there is between Jhana formulas and the 
Brahmanized Yoga (nothing earlier being, I find, available), 
but it is in detail only. The antithesis to Sankhya is in both 
literatures, albeit almost hidden in Buddhism. The Maha- 
bharata sets it out more than once and clearly ; in Buddhism 
we trace it in such outline as “There are these two strengthe: 
reasoned calculation and making-to-become (pafisankiana- 
balam, bhavana-balam)?" where the latter is explained by the 
fourfold -Jhana-formula. And there is, in both Yoga snd 
Buddhist procedure, elimination of sense-impressions and 
mind-work on them. But in the latter, that which in Yoga 
is the heart, the very object, the very justification, is lacking. 
“How” asks the Yoga inquirer can a man find deliverance with- 
out a God (iévara) ?...“Let the Yogin bearing Me within, sit 
solely devoted to Me.” The Buddhist formula not only sees no 
perfection of concentration resulting from devotion to God”, 
not only sees no “beholding of the Self in the Yogin’s self”* in 
Thana, but even bars out all reference to the jhayin as such, 


1 Vin, I, 9. _ 2 A*guttara-Nikiya, i, pp. 52,94. 
3. Mokgadharma, Adh. 302. 4 Ibid. 
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Gotama,it ia true,is shown investing it with emphatic personal 
touch in his own case :—So kho aham..jhanam upasampajja 
vihasim, ‘I indeed abode in the attainment etc.’', or in 
the case of others,” but no person finds mention in the bare 
formula, save as understood in the verb, and the pronoun 
so. Even where the Jhinua is connected with a definite per- 
sonal object,—aceess to Ripa or Arflpa—the aspirant is 
wholly merged in the verb, 

This may seem a modern Western captiousness, but no, 
the Commentator himself takes note of if. “Why”, he 
says, “should the foregoing analysia of mind presuppose 
things only, and this teaching presuppose a person (puggala) } 
Because we have here a way (or course, pafipadd), which he 
makes-to-become...And a way has to be accomplished, and 
this must be accomplished by somebody.” O wise little 
Buddhaghosa, why were you not elsewhere, as here, a ‘man 
who sees’? Let no man call you here pernickety. You 
are here giving away the whole of that ‘anatta’ dogma which 
you for the most part so doughtily defend! You were 
not afraid to write, thata way required a wayfarer, a patipada 
needed a pafipannaka, But had you lived six centuries 
earlier, when even the Master’s use of the word puggala had 
to be in a sense explained away, as in the Kathfivatthu, you 
might not have trotted out ‘the man’ so airily. You were 
writing in Ceylon, far away from renascent Brahmanism, and 
you did not fear to have to eat your words when you 
thus brought in the Gtman and the purusa, 

Both in Buddhist Jhina and in Yoga the process of con- 
centration sets out with the individual, the man, the solitary 
aspirant, But as soon as we touch on attainment, the values 
alter, In Buddhist Jhina the man vanishes; we are left 
with his mind only, refined down to a state of ‘purity, indiffer- 


t Pew, 1, 4; MajpAima, i. 21, etc. 2 Jbid,, p. 40 ete. 
3 Dhammasaigepi commentary, p. 163, He is chins # to the 
analysis of citta’s preceding the Jhana chapters, - 
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ence and mindfulness’, This last word is saté (smrtt), a 
term not used in Pali for memory, but for mental clearness, 
And we hear nothing of any object partly or wholly won 
beyond the mental state itself. Ihave in mind here the four- 
fold Riipajhaina, but even where, as is often the case, the 
jhayin is made to pass on to Arfpajhana, the serial attain- 
ment reached cannot, even from the Buddhist poimt of 
view, be called truly a religions or spiritual Better. A certain 
vantage-point in gripping an abstraction is the utmost that 
ean be claimed, unless this Jhana was ever seriously held to 
promote a man’s prospects of rebirth in a world believed 
to be arfipa, or immaterial. But in Yoga the Yogi, the man, 
is in {ull view from first to last, and there is no doubt about 
what is sought, It is the man and not his mind only that 
is before us, the man breaking his bars and bonds, waxing in 
strength and fearlessness, winning to absorption in, to viston 
of, the Atman in him, who also is that Atman. 

And with the man thus prominent, the Yoga literature 
leaves us with no shadow of doubt as to the good, the ‘well’, 
the artha, which comes to him through attainment. It is thie 
vision or conception, as ‘within his heart’, of Man transcen- 
dent, akin to the man himself, but above and beyond the best, 
the finest he has ever realized. This is declared to bring 
him release, that is from prakrti, or in brief from body and 
mind, Nearer perhaps to Western religion is the expression 
of the good in the associated description of Sankhya-attsin- 
ment, albeit it fits even better with Yoga-attainment :—'This 
(Atman) here is my true Kinsman; I can no other than 
be with Him; won to evenness and unity with Him, then 
only become I really he who I am” (Mokga: Adh, 309). 

What is there in the way of a worded wellare-in-purpose 
to seb over sgainst this when we contemplate Buddhist 
Thana ? It may be said that, when such ideas are held to be 
error and delusion, it is also ‘release’ to attain to and rest in a 
state where they are not, To this we might reply, in the first 
place :—It is true that Buddhist saints are shown,. in 

1.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1927 5 
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their own works, aa actually deriving an amount of peace and 
even rapture from a negative form of ‘release’ coupled 
with a purely backward view, such as can scarcely be found 
in any other cult. But man’s nature is such, that this 
attitude cannot very long be maintained in fervour and purity ; 
ib will degenerate as such into a complacency which we 
word sometimes as ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia!’ In the 
second place, whereas it is true that the ‘Atmanism’ int 
the last quotation is closely allied to the (possibly older) 
Brahmau-Atmaviam which is attacked in the Buddhist Suttas, 
it is not correct to hold, that there was nothing of ‘divine 
immanence’ in the mandate given by the founder of Buddhism. 
For the message of the Wuy words the wayfarer, by 
implication, as ‘self-resorting’ (attasaraya), naturally choosing 
the way he thinks right, that is, willing the better, But 
I find in Buddhist Jhana, as such, no clear connection made 
“ont, as is made out, however all too briefly, in the Way- 
mandate, 4 connection between practice and object, as we find 
_ Tused to puzzle over this and wonder whether, in what 
was so evidently a fourfold series in preparation only, the 
benefit (discounting rebirth-prospects) was held to lie im the 
preparation itself? Coming into Buddhism by way of Abhi- 
dhamma, I missed at first the varied contexts of the Sutta- 
Pitaka. I was inclined to see in the detached mental lucidity 
of Fourth Jh&na a possible starting-point for concentrated 
work on concepts, such as the otherwisa aimless insertion of 
Jhéia formula in parts of the Vibhanga seemed to suggest," 
For I found also a shrunken and specialised meaning of the 
thinking —vitakka, viedra—which is suppressed after First 
Jhiina, and not the more inclusive, unspecialized meaning of 
these two words used in older Suttas. The object was not 
trance; Save in an occasional appendix to the Arflpa- 
jhanas, that was quite clear. Then was it perhaps keener, 


: Chapters on Paccayikira, Iddhipada, Magga,-Appamaiitia 
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eublimated work of intellection ? Modern training in the 
building up of inductions and the applying of deductions tells 
me, that no good beginning to such work could come in 
the unworthing of mental application and discursive thinking. 
Was it that by concentrating without these, fresh insight 
might come asin a flash, a thrill of new knowledge, new 
worded thought, not got by conscious reasoning ? There is 
talk now about this that we call intuition, not using the word 
quite as Bergson does, and it is well that there should be. 
But is intuition really 4 beholding from within 7 The great 
musician or artist would not always grant that. Why should 
any other muser be so confident about it? Aristotle was 
not. Thwrathen, ‘lrom without’, is his conclusion as to our 
constructive thinking.t And is our ‘inspiration’ a mere 
fancy? Or did the mental exercise in Jhiina, whatever other 
advantage it offered, serve as a respite and withdrawal, otiose 
yet strenuous, from the preoccupations of daily life, much 
as books now afford us 7 It is nob easy for us here and now 
to fill out the mentul day of the studious meditative man 
in a bookless world, nay, 4 manuseriptless world, who 
had turned away from the life of his fellowmen, nor saw any 
good in the study of the world of nature. - 

Then I came to learn a little of the Zen (Shana) sect of 
Buddhism in Japan, mainly through Professor Takakusu’'s 
assay (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1906-7). In that 
interesting article there are some sayings of Zen adherents that 
are quaint and even foolish, but this essential point was clear:— 
‘nn world where imported Buddhism had found, not book- 
lesa world, but-a world of books, the jhiyin flouted books, 
and professed to find the good sought in musing in the seeker 
himself. Ifhe would, through his musing, divest himself 
of everything he considered morally lowering and intellec- 
tually hindering, and seek fo win to the best self he could 
conceive, enlightenment would come from within, Jhiina is 


-4 Peri Neotétes. 
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pictured here as a sorb of cure or tonic, purging, restful, 
stimulating. And the writer considers, that ‘this special 
discipline came to be emphasized--.as a saving power, when 
the Buddhist faith began to wither under the  baneful 
influence of scholasticism’. | 

It is always interesting to see an idea, or course of action, 
or attitude, when transplanted to new soil, flourishing there 
with a new and fresh energy, In Zon, Jhana regains that 
central well-spring of ‘the man’, bis nature, his objective, 
which was in Yoga, but which became blurred and lost in 
Buddhism, And yet it is not exactly a replica of Yoga: It is 
more positive, more self-concentrated, less religious, less super- 
personal than Yoga, It is still Budd hist, in that it seeks the 
divine in man rather than to develop man into, or raise man 
tothe divine. It bids man look within, not beyond himself, 

In Indian Buddhism wa see both emphases in atman— 
manself and divine self—blurred and lost. What do we find 
in Jhina replacing them ? The emphasis, I would say, is 
on, not man, but mind, It is from first to last the mental 
“process in which we are kept informed :—first the deadening 
of sensations by way of the self-hypnosis of the ‘kasina’, or 
artifice of concentration on a special object of sense ; then 
the deadening of active work of mind, and so on, in a curious 
and psychologically interesting procedure, Those who 
approach Buddhism through the ‘legend’ or story of its 
founder, and its early church and rule (Vinaya), do not always 
reaiit the absorbing interest that js betrayed in its scrip- 
tures in mental phenomena, in the mind, But this interest 


and I say it again,—there seems to be herein, if in nothing 
else, Something akin between that time-spirit and our own : the 
ansetues in, not the very man—vtwe call him self, soul, spirit— 
but in his complex of body and mind, the interest in mind- 
procedure, and with this the blurred, lost vision of ‘the man’. 
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But when Gotama's mission began, the ‘man’ was not 
yet dimmed; the dimness was, I believe, nascent only, 
It was rather to the greater appreciation of the ‘man’, that 
the academic lay-(that is, extra-Brahman) movement, founded 
by Kapila, had been analyzing in a way of new thoroughness 
all that was of man, yeb was not the ‘man’ (puruga), We 
owe much to the scholars, Dra, Jacobi and Garbe, for point- 
ing out how this Saikhyan influence affected Buddhism,- 
They may go too far, in the way prevailing still (as we have 
just seen) in ‘deriving’ Buddhism (or at least what is called 
its philosophy) from Saikhys, when what we see appears 
more like an infiltration into a religious mandate of ideas 
in vogue at its birth, But the Sankhyan analysis of ‘the 
man’ as a wondrous being, working upon matter through a 
very interesting, complicated procedure (mind), which could 
be resolved into several factors (a#gas), was, we May assume, 
known to the thoughtful and earnest little group around the 
founder of Buddhism, including the founder himself. So that 
in the Buddhist books we -may see how preoceupying, how 
absorbing was this mind—citta, mano, visiiana—how it was 
fed, how ib reacted,! how it kept changing, whether it 
survived death, and how it might be wholly or in part 
suppressed, That this suppressing, this governance implied 
al suppressor, fl governor—here it was that Buddhist thought, 
albeit nob in its founder, nob in some Dhammapnada verses, 
slipped up. Gotama is shown as saying: “what if I (the 
explicit, emphasized ‘aham’) were to repress thought by 
mind ?”® And the way of the Dhammapada, e,¢. 

Attané coday' attinam, pafimase attam attana, 

(let him censure self by self, let him restrain self by self),9 
compiled in a land where attan meant ‘the man’, the spirit, 
both divine and human,—not to mention many other verses,— 
shows the ‘governor nob yet blotted out, But blotted out he 


t ‘Struck back’, paltsafifiat. Dhs, 
2 Majjhima, i, 242 etc, 3 Verse 379. 
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was, and that, it may be, at an early date. It is Ananda himself, 
who, as an exponent of authority, is shown teaching 
Thana as pure and simple mind-practice (cittaparisuddhiy- 
ahga), to be perfected and kept up, as one of four such 
factors, conducing to an end of highest worth, definitely 
worded.* 

But so markedly, in the self-willing process of Jhfina, has 

sthe blotting out of the self taken place, and the mental process 
itself become solely of interest, that we come—if we are 
thonghtful—to a halt, and ask ourselves; If Buddhism was 
indeed a daughter of Yoga, how did she come to value Yoga- 
samadhi and to word it ina way so different, that it is as if 
we were to reckon mechanical power with no machine, or to 
yalue the music of an instrument leaving out the player ? 
Can « period of transition be shown ? Can we show it from 
the Pali books, late in date as, in their present form, they 
are ? Can we draw out of them (1) that Gotama was an ardent 
jhayin, and with him many of his early fellow-workers, 
(2) that for Gotama, and for these, Jhiina was valued, not 
for just what the Yogin (of any age) valued it, still leas as 
mere mind-practice, but for something elee—for an ‘access’ 
felt to be, in their work and their ‘wayfaring’ through the 
worlds, as a help and an enlightening ? 

1 That Gotama was an habitual muser has hardly 
perhaps till now received the attention it merits. And yet, 
apart from the frequency of mention in the discourses father- 
ed on him, we find him called muser more than once -— 

Munim vanasmep ghiyantam ehi passama Gotamam 
(Come, see we Gotama the seer, the muser, in the wood)." 

Jhayim virajam asinam?*,.... 
to the pure the seated the muser (am I come), 


t Afiguttara, ii. ig5. Much play is now made with the sophisti- 
cated distinction between philosophic and popular meaning ( fara- 
mattha, samneuts), This is first mentioned in the late Questions of King 
Milinda. | | 

2 Sutia-Nipita, 165. 3 fbid., 1105. 
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The tempter rallies him :— 
Sokavatinno nu canasmim jhayasi! 

Art thou sunk in grief that in the wood thou musest ? 

The muser's posture is said to be peculiarly his,* and 
Ananda’s memory of him declared him as “having both prac- 
tised and engaged in Jhinn, and advocated it.”* Of his 
fellow-workers we note musing associated with Sariputta,* 
Anuruddha, Kankha-Revata,®> and Moggallina®, Nanda 
the nun,’ and Uttara Nandamata the lay woman.,® 

Now this man and these persons and others were at the 
well-spring of the movement, and to them the work of spread- 
ing and making acceptable among the many a gospel of 
a self-directed living, such as would bring ‘well’, welfare, to 
man here and in the worlds to come, was the all-absorbing 
thing, Can we believe that they would have often gone aside 
to cultivate a stereotyped way of musing which was no- 
thing more than a sort of glorified practice in mental, mind- 
worsening seale-playing ? Would they not ba far more oecu- 
pied with the question of man’s salvation, witness Sdariputta’s 
inquiry about it (amata),® than about a practice expounded 
as an elimination of mental phases. So near are we today to 
analysis of these phases, so far are we from the condi- 
tions attending the birth of a world-gospel, that we need a 
more quickened imagination than such as our psychology 
ia usually content to graze upon. What we actually find 
Gotama first bidding men seek was not the mind, bué the self; 
“Were it not better that you sought the attan,the G@tman 1)" 


1 Sampwtia,i, 123. 2 Anguttara, il,245. 3 Majrhima, iii, 108. 

4 Apadina, Sariputta’s poem refers 5 times to Jhana, Cf. Suddha- 
vamsa, 1: Sdriputio samadhiphinakevids. 

§ Adguttara, i, 24. 6 Samyutta, ii, 213 ; iv, 262f. 

7 Avrnguitara, i, 25. 

8 Jéid,, 26; also iv,63 where she is shown (in a curiously edited 
record) to be clairaudient. 

9 Fénaya, |, 39. 10 Jdid., 23. 
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2 Did hethen bid men seek, in musing, the worldaitman— 
Brahman—an Isvara ¢ He did not. Much had come to this 
man that lay between the Highest and the new pre-oceupation 
with man’s mind as such, and, as I think we might add, the 
rising pre-occupation with man’s life in this world, He had, 
ab some time in his life, come to acquire clairaudience and 
clairvoyance. It was owing to this psychic development that 
he was able to be willed and induced to become a teacher, 
for he must have Aimself told of his lonely hesitation, and of 
the entreaty of a man of another world, whom the books 
came to call Brahma Sahampati,! And he admitted more 
than once, that something he knew was due to information 
from a deva, a devata, a man of another world.? (It is true 
that he is made to add, ‘I also knew it of myself’; but where- 
asthe worshipping recorders of a teacher, ranked later on as 
omniscient, would not have invented the informing depa, the 
case Is different as to the clause vindicating that omniscience. ) 
Again, there are frequent talks recorded between him and 
devas, notably the governor of the next world, entitled Sakka, 
and others called devaputtas ; in that, says the Commentary, 
their names were known. Among these were sometimes men 
whom the clairvoyant Gotama recognized as still resembling, 
in their new bodies, men he had known on earth, notabl y his 
wealthy friend Andthapindika, his first patron, king Himbi- 
sara and a Licchayi officer, Ajita. His gifts as _ psychic 
medium were well-known, for we read that he was consulted 
in all the countries where he taught as to what had befallen 
this person and that whom death had removed,® And that he 
should have been thus consulted points as much to a wide- 
spread need for light as to interest in his person and powers. 

Now is it unreasonable to hold, that Gotaina used Jhana 
as the best way of obtaining, or at least of facilitating access 
to, and converse with, worthy men who had been reborn in 


I litd., ce a Digha li r id 

. wa, i, 10, Cf. 30f. ; 24r >: iii, 17. 
3 Digha, il, 200 ff. cf. Ol f * 206 ae =e | iit ; x f | 
< | a a] ' = ; iii T ; 5 J at J = 
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other worlds ? If the word ‘reborn’ be too Eastern, let us say, 
thad survived the death of their earth-body’. Do the books 
help us further ? 

We read that, on leaving home to find help for men 
subject, without light and leading, to old age and death, he 
resorted to one after another noted teacher of Jhina; it may 
be, in order to develop himself psychically, Further we may 
note a recurrent appreciation of the practice of Jhina shown by 
devas in the chapters on them in the Samyutta. ‘The monk 
should bea jhayin,” says one, Kassapa, “The man awake 
(buddho) who has understood Jhana,” saya another, Paficila- 
canda. Another, Candimasa, commends Jhiina ; two others do 
no less. Farther, the Jhanas (the Four) are in many places 
made to serve as a preparation to certain ‘higher knowledges’ 
(abhinia) which are all, with the exception of the last, forms of 
psychic or ‘super-normal’development. These abhiiiias are given 
in two series. The one we usually find is only three of the six: 
memory of former lives, clairvoyance and awareness of ‘eankers’ 
as destroyed, called together ‘te-vijj@’. The other, which gives 
the six abhififias, and adds two others, gives, as no. 4, 
clairaudience and as no. 6, clairvoyance. By a misconception 
of the word ‘dibba,’ these have been rendered in translations 
‘heavenly’ or ‘celestial’ ear and eye. But dibba is for 
Buddhism just ‘belonging to devas’, that 1s, men happily 
reborn. A man gifted with nos, 4 and 6 can both see such - 
persons when they are near him, and can hear what they tell 
him, tell, for instance, of the fate of x, y, and z, who have 
passed over and haye undergone the verdict of Yama, or 
tell concerning matters in which he may seek guidance, 
Thus aman in Fourth Jhina was lreld to be in the most 
favourable conditions to profit by such seeing and hearing, 
if they were either inborn gifts, or had been acquired, 

But I have not yet found any writer commenting on why 
clairvoyance and clairaudience take such an important place 


1 Samputta, i, pp. 46-52. 
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in venerable Suttas, not as ultimate objects of Jhana 
but as abnormal states to which Jhana often appears 
as a preparation. If J hina was a condition of deva- 
converse, then those two states fall, as also essential condi- 
tions, into their natural places. If early Buddhism, on the 
other hand, did not in some at least of its apostles cultivate 
deva-converse, | fail to account for these two abhiiiiiis, 
Disuse in the Sangha gives them the appearance of ruins, 
but was there not a time when they were ‘live wires’ ? 
Writers, however, call them just ‘mystic’,or ‘hallucinations’ and 
pass them by, Or they do not even stay to call them that. 
Modern writers have their own way—a way of today 
which may ere long be that of yesterday—of dealing with 
this very prominent feature in Buddhism. They either push 
it into a corner as ancient super-naturalism, or they speak of 
it as so much hallucination which is true subjectively. 
Both views hinder the earth from getting at much in 
Buddhism that is hiatorically, and objectively true. Take these 
two passages—“‘How does a monk become one who has 
reached the devas?” The anawer is the Jhéna-formula.' 
And this is ascribed to Gotama when—a very precious context 
—he is commending the use of Jhina’: He is asked, during 
a conversation, “when is a purely happy world made present ?” 
He replies; “As long as a man in Fourth Jhana has 
Attained to converse with those devas who are living ina 
purely happy world, ia present (santiffhati) with them, talka 
with them.” Do not these show that, at least at one period 
in the history of Buddhism, Jhana was not a mere discipline 
of sense or of mind, any more than if was a straight short-cut 
to Nirvana, but was something that lay between the two ! 
That it was (hen not merely a training of the earth-body-and- 
mind, with the Inner-goer, the antarayamin, left out, nor an 
effort to precipitate a mysterious, inconceivable state of 
‘going out, but a seeking to enlarge and enrich earth-welfare, 


“ii Aigutiara Nikiya, ii, 184, 2 Majhima Nikiya, ii, 37. 
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so bedimmed with sorrow and evil, by converse of man to 
man with those who, not yet by a long way knowing the 
highest things, knew more than the man of the earth. 

How does it not enrich and enlarge our little knowledge 
of Gotama the man, if we picture him, the Muser, musing 
in this way! Too cramped and prejudiced is our view of 
him, for either it is of a monk among monks, preaching a 
forced growth or ‘making-to-become’ (bhd@vana) in this life, 
which shall do away with all becoming (bhava) hereafter, or 
‘tis of a teacher of just earthly ethics, or it 1s of a superman 
who knew everything. Why do we not take the truer view 
of him, which we may also find in the books if we look a 
little more closely and historically the view of the noble 
man who (sdnuéampi anuddaya)* ‘moved by compassion and 
by kindness’ for men, sought to help them and himself 
by ‘making present’ to himself more worlds than one, and by 
converse with their inmates learning how this might best 
be done? Of him it was said : 

And rolling back the (murky) veil, 
And pain gone by and weariness, 
He sees both this world and the next,” 

By him we are told, 1b was said, repeatedly, that the man- 
who could-see, standing between, saw ‘the two houses’ 
clairvoyantly with separate doors and men faring from the 
one to the other.* 

He is recorded as not overrating the value of psychic 
gifts in religious ends, but as clearly affirming their reality. 
“Yes, Mahali, such deva-sounds (or words or speech) are, 
they are not things of nought, If he (Sunakkhatta) is 
clairaudient only, not clairvoyant, ib is only because he has 
not concentrated on both, as may be done. But in the 
matter of joining the religious life, there are higher considera- 
tions than these.”* (I have condensed in translating.) His 


1 Samyutta Nikiye, i, 206. a Digha, iii, 17%. 
3 Majyhima, i, 279 ; ty 21; iii, 178. 4 Digha, i, 152 
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experiences while exercising these gifts figure in a great 
number of records, over which modern writers quickly slide. 
He is listener ; he is interlocutor, often he is recorded as 
relating the experience ; often we are left to infer it, One 
series of such he decided not to tell, for men would not have 
believed him, and that would have hurt them.’ 

I sea this helper of men as neither the atheist concerning 
the world-itman, nor the denier of man the dtman as some 
make hin out, nor as one who spoke of himaell as a little god 
on earth, nor as just an ascetic, monastic mystic, I see 
him as a man with an inspired mandate to the ‘man’. There 
was in hia day no worthy conception of the Highest ; there 
wasa dawning sense that religion was mainly a matter of 
living, and there was a very general belief, that living was no 
mere matter of a brief three score years and ten, His mandate 
was to show the great significance of life in a figure, and that 

igure was the Way, the Way in and for each tan, the Way 





eaten to Nirvana, yet ‘went on with it, flowed with it, 


hei and Yamanaé flowed in and with each other’.2 “He 





made a Way where Way was none ; he traced out a Way till 


then unrevealed ; he knew and saw the Way; master of the 
Way was he, To-day his disciples follow him in the way which 
has come down to them from him.”* His age called him 
Sarathi, ‘chariot-driver’, Satthavaha, ‘leader of the caravan,'* 
And like a good leader, his immediate nim was not to dwell 
only on the ultimate goal, but like England’s most famous 
general, to try to judge what lay on the other side of the 
bill, round the bend of the way ;° the next step, and the 
next after that. That was enough for the worthiest, more 
than enough for most. 

And in his habit of ‘musing in the wood’ he will have found 


I 4 Mathie i ii, 255. 2 Digha, ii; 223. 
3 Afayyhima, iii, 15. The Speaker is Ananda, but 
= aapaaes nda, the last clause 
4 - Digha, il, 39; Theragatha, 1236 ; cl, Apadina, p. 80, 
5 Gee's Life of Wellington, oe 
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that quiet and concentration whieh he judged necessary, and 
for which he is often made to show his preference, He found 
too the ‘jhana-sukha’!1—that fine delicate sense of added 
well-being known to those who claim to have been in converse 
with the very worthy of the other side. Some of his disciples 
knew of it; we note it in the verses of both women and men , 
we can hardly wonder that they call themselves ‘lovers of 
musing’ (jhdnarata). And the tradition at least of ib yet 
lingers in Burma,? | 

But that the traditional memory of him was closely associ-. 
ated with the Jhana habit ia betrayed by the curious insertion 
of the Thana formulas into the account of the moment of his 
passing.* The Buddhist would say, that the back and forth 
narrative of the process (knowable by none save a thought- 
reader) indicates the deliberateness with which the great man 
put off mental and bedily life, The critic of my theory will 
say, that at any rate the absence of any allusion to deva- 
visitants during that Jhaina disproves its soundness. To both, 
I would say, that whatever induced the insertion here of the 
formulas, silence as to presences at the end, when at the begin- 
ning at the first ‘sermon’, there ia not silence, may only mean 
that, when the man passed, Jhina for the men about him no 
longer meant musing for access to the unseen. Only Ananda 
and Anuruddha were left, the latter, though a jhiiyin, a very 
timid aged recluse, the former recorded as willing to ‘make 
‘nferences’ when his cousin Gotama told of his psychic 
experiences, * The newer cult of the positive, the earthly, 
the things seen, as alone important was prevailing ; psychic 
gifts were held as possible only for the very few ; the man 
of the two houses was suffered to depart with no one 
listening, let alone seeing, whether in Jhfina or not, 


t Digha, iii, 78. 2 Compendium of Philosophy, p, 57. 
3 Jigha, ii, 157. 
4 Samyntta, i, 55 ‘asfar as it is to be got by inference, you have 


got it.’ 
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Here then was what I conceive may have been for 
the co-founders of the Saikkaputta movement, later called 
Buddhism, the more especial advantage which they sought 
in musing. In their days there would seem to have been 
the contrasted cultures of Sankhya ( pafisankha ) and Yoga 
(the Lhdoana of samadhi or jhana). Never do they appear 
to call the latter ‘Yoga’. Butfor them too it meant not 
a merely negative eliminating of things seen ; for them it 
was acoming to see orat least to hear the unseen, and 
therein not only to taste a joy, but also to come to have 
the veil shrouding the long way rolled back for a little 
(vivatjachadda). 

Faith in the old Great Devas was in the melting-pot, but 
‘devas, devatis, the men who had passsed on, had come 
with o new significance to man’s help; they were seen 
as intermediaries along the whole upward way to Amata, 
aiding their fellow earth-wayfarers with such knowledge as 
“he was yet able to bear, Modern books, as is natural, estimate 


them and their wording variously. But onthe whole devas 


appear as worthy and kindly wardera of the man they have 
left behind, who (discounting a Sabbafifin) must, as behind the 
veil, have known more than those they warded. They 
held Gotama in high worth, but not the. monk as monk ; 
they believed in ‘the man’ as real; they believed in the 
good life; they believed in man as willing to seek the Better. 
We may with most writers on Buddhism minimise all that 
this converse meant for the founders of the movement ; we 
may with immature pen write it down as rubbish ; or as 
not ‘of the essence’ of the matter. But we shall only do 
80 by shutting our eyes to very much in the records that 
we do not wish to see, 

Bat Buddhism blotted out the ‘man’ from its creed, and 


that, it may be, little by little, during the Founder's day. 


Not heeding his warnings, ‘not body, not mind”, men came 
to see in man just body und mind. Then they came to 
see in Jhfna an interesting procedure in bodily and mental 
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training. And then the kindly deva-warders sre less and 
less heard of. Ripajhina and Artipajhana became associated 
with after-death prospects only, and to-day not even with 
that, As worded in the Abhidhamma they would seem 
to be now dead words in a stereotyped routine. 

C, A. F. Rays Davins 


Persian Inscriptions in the Gwalior State 

2 

I 
This epigraph comes from Udayapura’ (23° 54°N and 
78° 6"15) in the Bhilsa district of the Gwalior State, and is four 
miles from Bareth Railway Station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Though reduced to a mere village al 
present, traditionally it is supposed to have been founded hy 
Udayaditya (a. c, 1059-81), the Parmara ruler of Malwa, and 
the builder of the great fane of Udnyesvara. This exquisitely 
fine massive structure which is profusely adorned with seulp- 


tures and covered with numerous important mural records is 


one of the many interesting traces of importance of the Hinda 
times, which are found seattered round the town, The earliest 
Muhammudan influence dates from ths 14th century, but 
little of consequence has survived. 

The town has been visited by Sir A, Cunningham*® and 
his assistant, but the mosque with this record on it has 
escaped their notice. Thus the inscription under reference 
does not appear to have been edited so far. 


Il 
The epigraph is cut in raised lettersin a slab, fixed over an 
arched window in the outer part of the northern wall of a fine 
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big mosque, and is conspicuous by its having been located in 
quite an uncommon place. The stone used is local soft white 
sandstone, whieh has peeled off in places and measures 
4’~1"x1'—0," The inscription is written throughout in 
Nastaliq characters and is Persian in language except the 
quotations from holy texts. 

It begins with the usual invocation which forms the top- 
most line of the oblong enclosing the Kalima and, having for 
ita bottom side, the names of the four Caliphs and that of 
Imam Hussain for its right and left. This is followed by quota- 
tions anda line of Persian verse in eulogy of God, The 
record proper goes to tell that one Qazi Aulia commenced 
this mosque at Udayapura during the reign of Jahangir, Unfor- 
tunately both Jahangir and the Qazi died almost simultane- 
ously when the building was only half built. The Qazi seems 
to have died away from Udayapura as his death came to be 
known after a year, After one more attempt towards comple- 
tion by Sayyid Anbia who too met his predecessor's fate, the 
sons of the decensed Qazi brought it to completion at the 
time of the accession of Shah Juhan in a.w. 1041, (a.c. 1632). 
Tt closes with a request that whosoever happens to pray in this 
mosque should pray for the glory of king Jahangir, the 
Qazi, and for the reigning king. 

Of the persons named Jahangir and Shah Jahan are simply 
too well-known, while Qazi Aulia seems to be the then Qazi 
of the town, Of the places mentioned, Udayapura is just the 
town in which this mosque stands and Chanderi! is the very 
town situate 60 miles north of Udayapura, still known for ita 
surviving industry of fine muslin and gold brocade work, 
while Gondwana* was the name given to a portion of the 
country now included in the Central Provinces. 

I read the inscription as given below :— 


1 LH, Q,, vol. I, pp. 653-655. 
2 L Gaz, of India (c. 1), pp.a1g-116, — 
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Translation 


Lines 1 and 2 

In the name of God, the most merciful and compassionate, 
There is no God, but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of 
God. Hazrat Abt Bakr, Hazrat Umar, Hazrat Uthman, 
Hazrat Alf, Hazrat Imam Huaain. 

The Prophet hath said (may God's peace and blessings y' 
rest upon him), “He who builds a mosque in the world, 
God Almighty builds (for him) a palace in paradise”. Verily 
the mosques are for God, therefore invoke not any one along 
with God? ; 

Oh (Thou)! Whose mystery (is cherished) in every 
heart devoted to (in tracing out) Thine mystery, and the door 
of whose munificence is always open to all. Whosoever 
sought protection in thy court, wherefore can he return un- 
successful from Thy threshold. | 

The foundation of this mosque (was) laid at the town of 
Udayapura, (situate) in Chanderi Sarkar (Dist.) of subha 
(province), 

Line 3 - 

Malwa, on the borders of Gondwana ; by Qazi Auliya, son 
of Syyid Ab-ul-Samad in the reign of king, His Majesty Abul 
Muzaffar (the son of victory) Nurul-din (the light of religion) 
Mahammud Jabangtr. And the building up of the mosque was 
yet half-(done) when the king and the Quazi above mentioned 
departed forthe eternal world, 

= dane. 4 5 Pere,’ ee 
_ After a year Sayyid Anbi discovered (the factof Quazi's “’ tg 

death), but he (Sayid Aulyia) himself was drowned in the same 
divine. benignity (died before he could do anything for the 
mosque), Finally Sayyid Hamid and Sayyid Dasaood, sons of 
(the decensed) Sayyid Aulyia through the favour of God 

1 Mishhat Therif eT 2. Qur'an, chap. Lxxu, 18. 
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Almighty brought (the mosque) to completion, at the acces- 
sion of servant of Khilafat, shadow of God, His Majesty 
Shahabuddin Muhammad, 
Line 5 

The second Lord of the (auspicious) junction (of stars), 
emperor Shahjah Ghazi (the victorious): Whosoever (happens 
to) say his prayer in this big mosque should (also) recite 
Fatha (exhordiem) for (the souls of) His Majesty, the dweller 
of Elysium (Jahangir), and the deceased Quazi (Sayyid Aulia) 
and should pray for the perpetuity of the rule of the king of 
the time (in the) year one thousand and one and fourty date 
tenth Zi,u/-hijja (a. H.) 1041 (=cirea June 1632 a.c.) 


[il 


_. The inscription furnishes an interesting link in the poli- 
tical geography of those days by pointing out one of the 
border prints of Gondwana, which touched the boundaries 
of Malwa. It also lends support to the fact that Chander 
a being situated at the gates of Malwa—as often noticed by 
a historians—has always been the head-quarters of a governor 
_ under the Malwa Sultans as well as under the Mughals. 
There is some unauthentic record also in the inserip- 
tion, It puts the completion of the mosque, at the time of 
the accession of Shahjahan and gives the date as A.H. 1041— 
but the accession took place in a. . 1038.1 Thus the 
difference may either be assigned to the defective system 
of communication of those days causing considerable delay 
in spread of news or to the words a’n jalus which may be 
taken to mean “during the reign of” instead of, “at the time 
_ Of the accession of.” 
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Discovery of a New Historical Stone Horse 


In the south-east corner of the sacred city of Benares, 
there lies a village named Nugawa, which is mentioned 
in the Naigadhtyacarita of Sriharsa as Nalagrima. It 
contains a tolerably big grove, designated as Tulsidas 
ka Bagica, after the saint Gosvami Srt Tulasidfsa, the 
renowned author of the Hindi Rimfyana (Rama-carita- 
mfnasa), who installed therein an image of Sri Hanuman 
naming 1 Sr1 Sankata-mocana, 

In my boyhood, the image stood in rather a 
amall room, built for the purpose, But the room has 
since, from time to time, been largely rebuilt, altered and 
extended, through the bounty of the devotees of Sri Hanu- 
min and admirers of Tulastdisa, and at present it 
stands quite a respectable looking building. A big temple 
of Srt Ramacandra has also been erected in front of the 
temple of Sri Hanumfin by some generous votary, and of 


late, several rooms and verandas have been added as a separate» 


block for the convenience of visitors, The water of the 
well, situated between the two temples, has long been noted 
for its digestive and other beneficial properties, and hundreds 
of the residents of the city daily frequent the grove to drink 
the water and do homage to Sr1 Saikata-mocana, while 
on Tuesdays and Fridays there is a regular Jfela in the 


holy place, I also sometimes visit the temple “raga staying - 


at Benares. . or = 

For the last twenty or twentyfive years, there has been’ 
lying a stone horse between the two temples, # little to the 
south of the famous well. ‘Though I marked the horse often 
while visiting the temple, yet I would never take any special 
notice of it, One day, however, it struck me that the horse 
resembled the one preserved in the Provincial Museum ab 
Lucknow believed to commemorate the Horse-sacrifice. 
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performed by Samudragupta," in the middle of the 4th century 
a.p., and I thought it might bear some inscription on ib. 
Consequently I looked at it a little carefully, and was glad 
to find that it actually did show on its right side near the 
flank afew encient characters, and on the lett side, two 
special marks; one of the shape of a damarw on the left side 
of the belly, and the other resembling a rough map of India 
on the left side of the neck, 

A few days later, I proceeded again to the place with 
requisite materials and obtained rabbings of the inscription 
and the marks, and afterwards, arranged to get the horse 
itself photographed by an expert, Plates of the photo and 
the rubbings of the inscription, the damaru-mark and the 
map-mark are appended to this article, marked respectively 
I, 1, HI and LV, for consideration by experts in old ingerip- 
tions, archwological investigators and scholars of ancient 
history, 


PLATE HO. I 


Plate n no. L represents the figure of the horse in question, 
It is made of the common but a hard variety of Chunar 


1 Vincent A, Smith, in his ‘Early History of India’ (3rd Ed,, 
Pp. 255) says “Another memorial of the event seems to exist in the 
rudely carved stone figure of a horse which was found in Northern 
Oudh, and now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces of a brief 
dedicatory inscription incised upon it, apparently referring to Samudra- 
gupta,” Then he adds in the footnote; “The fact that them utilated 
inscription—dda guttasa deyadhamma—is in Prakrt suggests a shade 
of doubt, All other Gupta inscriptions are in Sanskrit (JRAS. 
1893, p. 98 with plate). See fig. 11 in plate of coins, The horse 
having been exposed to the weather outside the Lucknow Museum - 
fos Pears, the inscription has disappeared, The image is now inside 
the’ ing. Thei inscription was legible when the first. edition of 
} book was published,” 
asi it is very curious indeed that an inscription, that could 
its legibility under all the inclemencies of weather,for about 
» Shouk teeny Sisappeas only, in ten to. Gtecn oars 
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sandstone, and its workmanship is quite ordinary, rather 
clumsy. ‘The neck and head are made from a separate block 
of stone and joined to the body- They differ perceptibly in 
shape and postare from those of the Lucknow horse. All 
the four legs are broken from beneath the fore-arma and 
gaskins, Ib is, however, evident from what remains of them 
that the two fore-legs were not separated from each other, 
ie, the stone was not chiselled away from between them. 
This is exactly the case with the two hind legs also. The 
tail too is joined to the stone intervening between the two 
hind legs, In these respecte it resembles the Lucknow horse. 
The legs being broken beneath the thighs, a portion of the 
lower part of the tail has also been destroyed. The lower 
portion of its left ear is still visible, from which it may 
be inferred that it once had that ear complete, though now 
broken, But there is no trace of its ever having had the 
right ear. The spot, where it should have stood, is 
quite smooth and plain and bears no mark of its having had 
ever anything standing thereon, It appears that the horse had 
been made only with one ear, The fact is rather significant 
- and will be discussed later on, The length of the figure, from 
the mouth to the root of the tail, is 4° 11’, its height, from 
the thigh to the back, 2’ and the circumference round the 
belly 5‘, Thus, it is smaller than the Lucknow horse, which 
ia 6. 11" x 5’ 2”. 

It bears the inscription given in plate no. II on its 
right side near the flank ; the damaru-mark shown in plate 
no. II] in the middle of its left side and the map-mark 
given in plate no, IV on the lefb side of its neck. There 
are algo a few characters discernible on its right hip. But 
they are so worn out-and indistinct, that I could not take an 
impression from them. From the shapes of the first two 
’ charactera which are a little less indistinct and resemble the 
Devanigri «1 or Wand 7, lean however infer that they 
are not of very old type. 
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PLATE NO, I, 


bal 


Plate no. II represents the inscription on the right 
side of the horse. It seems to consist of five letters, the 
first of which is so very indistinct that I am unable to guess 
it from its shape, with any degree of probability. The 
second letter somewhat resembles the = of the second 
and third century A.D. The crest on it particularly inclines 
me to read it as such. The third letter I read as =, 
with an Anusvara-mark (°)on its head, The Repha(, ) joined 
beneath = appears certainly to be a littl extended 
and rounded, so as to assume a noose-like shape. But this 
was not quite uncommon in the calligraphy of the period 
to which the inscription appsrently belongs (see ‘The Pale- 
graphy of India,” plate xu). The fourth letter I take to 
be 4, with the yowel-mark (,) attached to it; about 
the mnoose-like shape of it, the same remarks may be 
made, as in respect of the Repha of z, The fourth letter 
is quite worn out and illegible, 

Now, if my deciphering be correct, then the inscription 
rends as— We'4—(—cadra ne a—), But this reading, - as it . 
stands, makes no word. So, if we assume that the Anusvara- 
sign (the dot), by an inadvertence of the engraver, has been 
transferred from * to a, then we can read the 
inscription as—Yzq—( Camdragu— ), If our ‘surmise as 
to the transference of the dot be correct, then the 
fifth letter can very well be assumed to have been*, 
and thus we decipher the inscription as—*z"(~—Camdra- 
gupta). | 

Now, as regards the first letter. If our deciphering is 
so far correct, and the word is really —wzqx, then the first 
letter must necessarily, by itself, form one complete word, 
and such a word as is prefixed to a great name as an 
auspicious honorific In Sanskrit we find that such a word 
is % (Sri), and we also know that this word was, and is, 
very often prefixed to the names of kings, saints and other 
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The Damaru-mark on the Horse 
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great men, So, I would read the whole ‘fnseription a 
fty'aq4 (Sri Candragupta). 


PLATE No, I 


Plate uo, III is a copy of the damaru-mark, found on 
the left side of the bowel of the horse. It resembles the 
Atharagotia playing board so closely that some persons 
are disposed to think that it was actually engraved to play 
the game. But it must~be observed that in the present 
position of the horse, it is simply impossible to place the 
playing pieces on it, It may however be urged that the 
horse might have been lying at some time on its right side, 
when the diagram might have been engraved on it. But 
we should remember that the Athfragotia game is com- 
monly played by the vulgar and rustic people, who were 
nob likely to run home and bring a chisel for engraving the 
plan, and the mark does not appear to have been drawn 
merely with a piece of pointed iron nail, without the help 
of a chisel. I would regard it as representing a sectarian 
sien, a damara (dram) of Siva, or some Tantric mark. It 
may also be meant to represent a royal ensign or the altar 
on which a sacrifice is made, If, however, the stone horse 
be regarded as having some connection with an Asvamedha, 
then the last conjecture should be the most plausible. 


PLATE NO, IV | 

Plate no, IV gives a map-like mark seen on the left side 
of the neck. It may also be regarded as the representation 
a a Caitya, as found on some of the old coins. But, 
to my eyes, it looks more like a rough sketch of the map 
of India, or the bulk of it, than a Caitya, In a Caitya 
the curved lines, representing the pilings, are regular and 
symmetrical, while the lines in this mark are quite 
irregular, and more like the rivers and boundary lines of 
a country than the pilings of a Caitya, There are 


. . 
oe 


— 


—. 
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also a few lines projecting from the main plan, which are 
not to be met with in the figure of a Caitya found on old 
coins, 

Having briefly described the horse and the inscription 
and marks on it, I now proceed to say something as to who 
this Candragupta, whose name appears to be inscribed on 
the horse, might have been, and what the map-mark 
signifies, As regards the damaru-mark, I have nothing to 

~ add to what I have already said. 
; We know that there were three Candraguptas renowned 
in the ancient history of India :— , 
(1) Candragupta the Maurya (n.c, 322 to 298). 
(2) Candragupta I, the father of Samudragupta, 
(A.D, 320 to 335), 
(3) Candragupta II, son of Samudragupta, known 
as Vikramaditya (a.p. 375 to 413). 

Now, if it is be assumed that the stone horse is 
necessarily connected with an ASvamedha, and the inscribed 
name is thatof the performer of the ceremony, then the 
inscription cannot be taken to refer to Candragupta the 
Maurya, as there is no evidence of _ his having performed a 
horse sacrifice, The evidenee of the Purinas rather. goes 
against his performing an Agvamedha, as ib is expressly 
stated in some of them that the custom of the Agvamedha 
would be discontinued after Janamejaya, till its revival by 
Pugyamitra, while Candragupta flourished more than a 
hundred years before Pusyamitra, 

Again it cannot be said to refer to Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, for though he extended his dominion 
up to Allahabad and Ayodhya, yet he was not in a position 
to be regarded as the lord paramount in India, and could 
not, consequently, very well iudulee im the performance of 
an Asvamedha. | 

Candragupta Vikramaditya, the son of Samudragapta, 
was certainly the paramount sovereign in India of his time. 
He extended the dominion of his father, Samudragup 
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who had already performed an Agvamedha, towards southi- 
west to the Arabian sea, and was practically the sovereign 
of the whole of India, and emphatically ina position to per 
form the ceremony with full propriety. But we are unable 
to find any record of such a performance by him in any 
ancient history or inscription discovered ere now. 

Consequently till 9 convincing proof of some other Candra- 
gupta having performed an Agyamedha is forthcoming 
from archeological researches, we have to remain satisfied 
with one of the two following alternative assumptions : 

(1) That an Asvamedha was performed by Candragupta 
Vikramaditya also, like his father Samudragupta, and this 
stone horse is the firat record of it found up to this time, or 

(2) That Samudragupta, who performed an Aésvamedha, 
or his grandson, Kumaragupta, who also performed the 
ceremony, out of love and reverence for his father, inscribed 
the name of his sire on the horse, instead of his own. 

I would rather prefer the first alternative, 9s the other 
one will necessitate another assumption also, viz, that the 
of a horse sacrifice might inscribe the stone horse, 


performer 
with it, with his father’s name, instead of his own 


connected 
name. 

If, however, the horse be not regarded as connected with) 
an Agvamedha, but simply #5 commemorative dedication 
to some temple, or 4 boundary mark of some dominion, then, 
in the first case, I would connect ib with Candragupta 
Vikramaditya, and in the second, with Candragupta I, the 
father of Samudragupta, who extended his dominion west- 
ward to Ayodhya aud Allahabad. I may note here that another 
stone horse has recently been discovered near Allahabad, and 
brought to the Lucknow Museum, Its head and all the four 
legs are broken. In size it is nearly equal to the Benares 
horse. I could see only one side of it, It has some marks 


on it, out of which one OF two appear to be old characters. 


There are a few Devandgatl characters also on it, which are 
quite legible. 


1. H, Q., DECEMBER; 192/ 8 
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As to the mark on the neck, I have already said that to 
me it looks more like a rough sketch of the inap of India 
than a representation of a Caitya, The map might very 
appropriately have been engraved to signify that the Asva- 
medha was performed after subjugating all the countries 
shown therein, i¢., the whole of India, We learn from 
Smith’s Early History of Indian that Samudragupta had 
carried his victorious army to the extreme south of India, 
leaving, however, the western part of the Deccan unconquered, 
which was subsequently subjugated by his worthy son, 
Candragupta Vikramaditya. Vikramaditya as the pramount 
lord of the whole of the Indian Empire could therefore 
well perform the sacrifice, 

It may, however, be asked in opposition to my theory: 
“was India in the time of Vikramaditya known in the shape, 
which is given in the plan?’ I may say in reply that the 
present map of India roughly corresponds to the rude sketch 
given in the plan, and the shape of the peninsula must have 
been very nearly the same in the 4th century as it is at 
the present day, Then, considering the progress which art 
had made in that century, was it so very improbable for a 
sovereign and his followers who made a successful march 
throughout the length and breadth of the country to know 
its shape even roughly. Cunningham's opening sentence 
in the Ancient Geography of India is—“From the accounts 
of the Greeks, if would appear that the ancient Indians 
had a very accurate knowledge of the true shape and size 
of their country,” In the body of the said book, he cites 
passages from several old writers which support tho said 
view. It is, therefore, nob to be wondered that a rough 
sketch of India and its main divisions should have been known 
to Candragupta Vikramiaditya, 

Now, I may also say something as to the absence 
of one ear of the horse, If my impression as to the horse 
having been originally carved with one ear only be correct, 
the fuct is curious and significant enough to engage the 
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attention of the arehmologista and acholara of ancient 
history for its explanation. My own views on the question 
are briefly given below ; | 

Tt is a well-known fact that the Gupta sovereigas, | 
though officially and outwardly professing the Brahmagieal 
religion, were in fact Buddhistic at heart, and favoured / 
the chief doctrines of that religion. Vincent A, Smith says 
in his Early History of India (8rd edition, p. 308); “The 
first Chandragupta, who had been a follower of the 
Saikhya philosophy, afterwards listened with conviction to 
the arguments of Vasubandhu, the Buddhist sage, to whose 
instructions he commended his son and heir, Samudragupta, 
At a later time Nargupta Baliditya, who erected handsoine 
buildings at Nalanda, the ecclesiastical capital of the church 
was regarded by Hiuen Tsang as having been a fervent Bud- 
dhist.”” Now, having regard to the partiality of the Gupta 
kings to Buddhism, it seems very probable that though 
they, in order to satisfy their ambition and to proclaim and 
record their brilliant and wonderfully long and successful 
campaigns and paramount power, were eager to perform the 
Asvamedha with all its pompous ceremonies, yet they were 
averse to actually killing the horse, and contented themselves 
with cutting off one of its ears only, and propitiating the fire- 
god with the blood and flesh thus made available, and let the 
horae off otherwise unmolested. ‘This conjecture is favoured 
by a practice still existing among some sections of the strict 
_ly vegetarian Hindus. Such Hindus, when they have an 
occasion to offer a Bali (sacrifice) of a goat to a god or goi- 
doss, generally satisfy themselves with outting off the right 
ear of the goat to be sacrificed, and offer the blood and 
flesh thus obtained ab the altar, leaving the one-eared 
goat to roam {rea about the temple. = ap we be 
thought to have any degree of possibility, ib may 
reasonably be said that the stone horse was made after 
the one-eared sacrificial horse. 4 

The idea of the map of India and the explanation of 
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the one-enredness of the horse are only ‘intelligent nesses’, 
offered for consideration by scholars of archsology and his- 
tory. It is for them either to confirm and substantiate 
them by additional considerations and new evidences, or to 
refute and replace them by more judicious and tenable ex- 


planations, 
JaGanwatH Das RatTNaAKaR 


Radha or the Ancient Ganga-rastra 


The word Radha (pronounced Radh) is a corruption of 
the P&éli word Ratthea or Sanskrit Ragtra, an abbreviation of 
which is found in some geographical names such os Guj-rat 

. for Gurjjara-ragtra, Mi-rat for Maya-rastra, Su-rat 
Raha is for Su-riistra. Henee Radha isa corruption of 
Gatgarts yea" itas{ra meaning a country. The country therefore 

to which. the general name of Radha was applied 
atid which was nt once understood by this name must have 
had originally a specifie name to which the word Radha was 
attached, and we can very well conceive that the specific 
name was dropped for some very cogent reason, either on 
account of its extensive power cr wide celebrity, simply 
to be understood by the general name of Radha, The question 
ig What was the real name of that country? All authorities! 
agree that Hadha was, and still is, situated on the western 
side of the Ganges, Here we have some basis to proceed 
upou, and the clue to the name is supplied by the Periplus af 
the Erythraean Sea, which was written in the 1st century of 
the Christian era. The passage in which the name of the 
country occurs has thus been rendered by Mr, Wilfrid H. 
Schoff; “After these, the course turns toward the east 
again, and sailing with the ocean to the right and the shore 


I Sabdakalpadruma, 5. V, Rad ha ; ; Ananda Bhatta’s Baili la-carita, 
pt. HI, ch, 1. 
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remaining beyond to the left, Ganges comes into view, and 
near it the very last land toward the east, Chryse. There is a 
river near it called the Ganges, and it rises and falls in the 
same way as the Nile, On its bank isa market-town which 
has the same name as the river Ganges,"! Commenting on 
this passage Mr, Schoff says “Ganges. —The name is applied 
in the same paragraph to district, river and town. By the 
district is meant Bengal.”? Thus we find that in the 1s6 
century of the Christian era there existed a country which 
was known by the name of “Ganges,” a corruption of the 
word Ganga, which extended to the Bay of Bengal; a river 
in ib of the same name; and a town within it and upon the 
river, which was also called by the name of Ganga. Ptolemy, 
who. flourished in the 2nd century a.c. in the reign of An- 
toninus Pius, also speaks of a very powerful people called 
Gangaridai “who occupied all the country about the 
mouths-of the Ganges,” and he says that their capital 
was called Gangé.? Of course the country of the Gan- 
garidai was called Gangaradha, as the people generally 
derived their name from the country in which they 
lived. So here we have a distinct confirmation of the 
statement in the Periplus that there was # country 
on the bank of the Ganges (Gatig@) which was known by 
the name of Gaiga-radha, or, properly speaking, Gangarastra 
(the country of Ganga), the capital of which was called 
Gangé or Ganga, Megasthenes, who resided os an am- 
bassador in the court of Candragupts in the 4th. century 
before the Christian era, also says that the Gangarides were 
a powerful people, and that the final course of the Ganges 
passed through their country. There cau be no doubt 
the Erythraan Sea, p. 47; translated by Mr. 
2 lbia., Pp. 255- 
k. vii, ch. I, 81: Indian Antiguary, 





1 The Periplus of 
Wilfrid H, Schoff. 
3 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, B 


1884, p. 365. | | 
4 ‘ McCendle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, p. 135. 
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therefore thab there was a country on the western side of 
the river Ganges or Gajigi, which was called Gaiga-rastra, 
We can now understand that the specific name of Gaga, 
as applied to the country, was originally dropped to avoid 
confusion, as that was also the name of the river which flowed 
through it, and likewise of the market-town which afterwards 
became its capital. Hence the word Ragfra, or its popular 
form Radha, came into vogue to indicate the name of the 
country, and in course of time when Gaigi-ristra became 
& powerful kingdom, the name of Radha (or Rada) as the 
name of the kingdom became stereotyped, and other countries 
also understood it by that name. The country of the 
Gangaridai, however, should not be confounded with that of 
the Prasii, the corrupted form of Pracya or Eustern, as 
the Mugadha kingdom was called, though these two people 
were mentioned together by some of Alexander's historians! 
and though both these kindoms were situated on the west- 
ern side of the Ganges, They were two separate and distinct 
kingdoms, the capital of the former, according to Megas- 
thenes, being Parthalis, and that of the latter, Palibothra or 
Pifaliputra which was situated ou the upper Ganges. The 
southern boundary of Gag zi-ristra in the Ist and 2nd cen- 
buries a.c, was the Bay of Bengal. 
Though the early history of ancient Ganga-rastra is Jost 
in the mists of time and we have no sufficient materials for 
its reconstruction, yet from the stray facts which 
Suhma, © may be gleaned from the Writings of ancient 
division of ip ma 2 
Radha authors, Hindu and Greek, we can very well form 
an opinion regarding its extent, its influence and 
the power that it wielded: it maintained its supre- 
macy and independence for several centuries before it was 
subjected to the Maurya empire. That the Gangarides or 
Gaigé-ridhis were 2 powerful race has been attested by all 








_ 1 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 221, 
281, 310, 364, ee 
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Greek writers: their name has not only been associated 
with that of the Prasii, the brave men of the Magadha king- 
dom, but Megasthenes distinctly says that they always 
maintained a body of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 bowmen and 
700 elephants, But the earliest mention of Gangii-ristra that 
we have is in the writings of Jaina and Buddhist authors, 
The Actriiya Sitra’ anys “He [1.e. Mahavira] travelled 
in the pathless country of the Liadhas in Vajjabhimi and 
Subbhabhimi: he used there miserable beds and miserable 
seats.” According to the commentators, Vajjabhiimi and 
Subbhabhimi were the two divisions of LA&dha, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Jacobi, “may be identified with the 
classical Radha or western Bengal and Lata of the Buddhists, 
the native country of Vijaya, the legendary conqueror of 
Ceylon, Subbhabhiimi is probably the country of the 
Suhbmas, who are also indentical with the Radbas.”"* There 
ean be no doubt that Subbhabhimi is the ancient Suhma, 
Thus we see that, ab the time of Mabfvira, the reputed 
founder of the Jaina religion, who lived in the 6th century 5.c., 
Gangé-ragtra had already come to be called by the name of 
Ladha or Radha, or the modern Radh, and that it had already 
conquered the ancient country of Subma, 1t should be stated 
here that Suhma and Tamralipta were two inependent coun- 
tries at the time of the Mahabharata.4 It nppears that 
while Buddha was performing asceticism at Buddha Gaya 
before he attained the Buddha-hood, two merchants Trapuga 
and Bhallika, who gave honey ond articles of food to Buddha, 
came from Ukala or Utkala and arrived at a part called 
Suram where they hired five hundred carts to carry their 
merchandise. This part has been identified with » part 
of Tamralipta or modern Tamluk.* Stram is evidently 


1 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxii, p. 34. 2 Idid., p. 84 note. 

3 Mahabharata (P. C. Roy’s edition), Adi p., ch, 113; Sabha p., ch. 
30; Bhisma p., ch. g: see also Brakma Purina, 

4 Kern's Manual of Indian Buddhism, p, 22; Dr. Satis Ch. Vidya- 


bhigana’s Baddka-deva, p. 143 note, 
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a corruption of Sudma. Inthe Dasakumiracarita Dama- 
lipta or Tamralipta is also mentioned as bemg situated in 
Sohma,’ It appears therefore that at the time of Buddha, 
Suhma had already conquered Tamralipta so as to confer 
ita name upon that maritime port, So we find that in the 
6th century B.c., Ganga-ragtra or Radha had already conquer- 
ed Suhma and by its conquest acquired dominion in the 
ancient kingdom of Tamralipta. There is nothing strange in 
the corruption of the name of Sulima into Subbha and Suram, 
for we find Suhma called Sumbha in the Mahabharata? and in 
the Telapatta Jataka.* But it is curious that the Puranas, 
excepting the Devi Puraya* which is an Upa-Puraina, do not 
mention the name of Gangdraistra or Rfdha, nor do we find 
the name of Radha mentioned in the classical worka 
before the 10th century a.c. The aforesaid works, evidently 
in their anxiety to preserve the ancient names of Suhma 
and Tamralipta mentioned in the Mahabharata, had studiously 
avoided mentioning the name of Radha and in its stead 
had used one of the aforesaid two names. Nilakantha, the 
celebrated commentator of the Mahabharata, says “Suhmak 
Radhah"*, that is, Suhma ia the same as Radha. Rajasokhara, 
who flourished in the 10th century A.C., was perhaps the 
first to use the name of Radha in his Karpira-maijar.® 
The Prabodha-candro-daya Nataka,? which was written in 
the ith century a.c,, gives some account of Radhah. 
Buddha is also said to have visited Suhma and explained the 
Janapada-Kalyani Sutta, while he was dwelling in a forest 
near the town of Desaka.® | 


(To be continued) Nine tas, De 


1 Dasakumiracarita, ch, vi. 2 Afdh., Sabha p., ch. 30. 

3 Telapatta-Jitaka (Cowell's ed.), vol. I, p, 232, | 

4 Devt Purina, ch. 39. 

§ Nilakantha’s commentary on v, 25, ch, 30, Sabha p, of the 
Mahibhirata. 6 Aarfiira-mafjari, Act 1, 

7 Prabodha-candrodaya Natata, act ii, 

8 édapatta-Jataka in jataka, vol, i, p. 232, 


Origin and Development of Vajrayana 

The Buddhist Tantras belong more properly to Mahivana and 
not Hinayaina with its subdivisions of Srivakayana and Pratyeka- 
Yana, though it is quite possible that their followers had also some 
sort of magical practices current amongst them.! The Sidhanamali 
seems to lead us to infer that the Tantras were a development of 
the Yogacara school which evolved out of the Sinyavada of the 
Madhyamikas, but the form or the branch of the Mahayana that 
was directly responsible in the matter seems to be a third entity which 
is known as Vajrayana, and about which very little is known to the 
students of Buddhism, The Sid@sanamiala belongs to the Vajrayana 
proper and throws immeasurable light on the aims, objects and 
Practices of the people professing this peculiar religion; we shall 
therefore attempt to give a connected account of Vajrayana which we 
lave been able to piece together from the Sad@banamala and other 
Tantric texts discovered by us. | 

In the Sidkanamala, the word Mahayiina occurs twice®. and from 
these references we can assume that the Tantric religion was only 
an outcome of the Mahayana; and that the Vajrayana acknowledged ‘its 
silzerainty. The Mahayana, in the opinion of the Vajrayanists, is 
co-extensive with what they called Dharma* which they considered” 
a5 clernal and to which was given a more important place in later 
Buddhism, than was assigned to Buddha himself. The word Sanya 
occurs almost on every page in the present work, but so far as it 
can be ascertained this Sinya does not represent the Sanya as con- 
ceived by the Madhyamika school and which was defined as — 





I Inthe AMasavagga SBE, vi, 34,1, WE read of the magica 
powers of a whole family of a layman and special Iddtis obtained by the 
more advanced Buddhists by the practice of Jdipidas(v,t, 57; vis 
15, 8). We read also of Bhikkhus carrying bowls made of human skulls 
and carrying odd bits, bones and dirty water (Calavagga, Vv, 10, 2, 
34. In the Grahmajalasutfa there is a long list of superstitions and 
magical practices which must have then been in existence (pp. 9 ff). ; 

2 Sidsamamila, p, 4—aqravia oftete4 ; p. 225—wi aed renin aera 
abil liais 

3 fed. 
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: ‘fata w aredq!, or in other words 
4 Saree Hees WaT | 
wpatiztateng wm aad araaterer fire; i 

To the Madhyamikas both the subject and the object are Sinya in 
essence, there is no reality either of the mind or of the external world. 
Obviously, this is a position which is not desirable for the Vajrayanists, 
because to them a positive aspect in the form of Vijitina is absolutely 
necessary, Moreover, the Madhyamika school is not referred to any- 
where in the book except in one place where it is in the form of an 
epithet, of Madhyamakaruceh, to one of the authors of the Sadhanas, 
namely, Dharmakaramati, But if the Sadhana is analysed ariple 
evidence will be found to prove that it belongs more to Yogacira than 
to Madhyamika, The word Yogacara occurs in the Sadhanamala twice 
only” but the Vijfidnavada as formulated in this school of thought 
is explained in many places in the book, and this leads us to infer 
that the Vajrayana is a direct development of the Yogicara school 
and the Vijfianavada it inculcated, 

The word Vajrayana occurs twice® in the Sidsanamala and it 

characterised as ‘the path which leads to perfect enlightenment’ or 
what they call in Sanskrit Anwttarasampaksamibodit. Vajrayana 
Viterally means the ‘adamantine path’ or vehicle, but its technical 









meaning is the “Siinya Vehicle" wherein Sanya is used in a special 
sense to represent Vajra. The reason why Sianyata is called Vajra is 
given in the cases coupist™ = 





ot 

ie wifterrft = a Waa |i 

“Sanyata is designated as Vajra because it is firm, and sound, and 
cannot be changed, cannot be pierced, cannot be penetrated, cannot be 
burnt, and cannot be destroyed.” 





om —— = 


1 Sarvadarianasaigraha, p, 23. 
Advayavosrasaigrake (G. O. S. edition), p, 19, Hl, 21, 22. 
3 we wefat gear 7 Tek: 
afar i—p. 481. 





4 For instance, p. 73—ArmaTen ing HSaq SHTRA SS pp. 93-4— aaT 





lad Pare arr misty ; p. 14.6.—firstia's @ wiqatemerg etc. 
me aie arma sea aqaTaH I—p. 225 ; w uratafeceity 
ane ees Alt. 





6 Quoted from Vorarafnaamald i in the Banddha Gin O Deka, p. 8; 


also from Vajratethara in Advayavajrasamgraha, p. 23, ll. 23124. 
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The Mahayanists differ from the Hinayanists in several important 
points, though for both of them the realization of Sanyata whieh 
leads to the cessation of sufferings is imperative, But the methods 
followed by the two branches of Buddhism are widely different, if 
not altogether antagonistic. The Htayanists are very keen on 
obtaining liberation for themselves by their own efforts, without 
looking into the conditions of the suffering humanity. They obtain 
Nirvana, and freedom from sufferings and the consequential repetition 
of births and rebirths, and virtually an extinction of self altogether. 
But it must be remembered that even if they are able to gain Nirvana, 
they cannot know the perfect truth or remove the veil which 
conceals the transcendental truth, nor can they impart the knowledge 
of salvation to others, ca 

The Mahiyanists, on the other hand, do not care for their own 
salvation ; they are more solicitous about the deliverance of their fellow 
creatures who are in the grip of constant suffering than their own, 
They are not afraid of the samsira or the cycle of birth and rebirth 
in the same sense as the Hinaydanists are, but they are always ready 
to undergo any trouble and sufferings if these lead to the spiritual 
uplift of ail beings even in a small measure. Their compassion for the 
sufferings of humanity actuates them to renounce their merits we 
even their salvation, but they are able thereby to remove the veil 
covering the transcendental truth and become omniscient." This dean 
of a Mahiyanist finds expression in the Karawlacytiha where the: 
example of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva is set up, who refused ss 
his Nirvana though fully entitled to it until all crestares ss has 
world were in possession of the Bodhi knowledge and obtained freedom 
from the worldly miseries? They therefore keep their chain “ 
Vijiana ever active for the benefit of all. Tt is said a = acres 
ist, or more properly a Bodhisattva obtains om scien ¢ only cbvel 
he had crossed the ten Bhimis such as are described in the Dasa- 
thitmika Sistra, eit: 

This, then, may be considered the goal of every Bodhisattva and can 





rs Bhattacharyya, Foreword ta Tattoasamgraka (G, O. 5, No, 
XXX}, pp. xlvii ff. ) J 

2 Sdmaéramin’s Edition, p. 21—anar 1 woniifwarcs Siftewe equim 
4 ufegiter: wef aire wees ghaifee: ameqecm:( at?) sew ee a 
wfererfiver wafer | 
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be obtained either by following the tenets of the Sanyavida or 
the Vijhinavids. The Madhyamika theory of Nirvana is Sanya or a 
state about which neither existence, nor non-existence, not a combina- 
tion of the two nor a negation of the two can be predicated. But in 
Yogacara, which seems to be only a later development of the original 
Sanyavada, the element of Vijfiana or a positive element is present 
in addition to Sinya or the Nairitmya or Non-Ego, The Bodhi mind 
is a chain of Vijiana which is changing every moment, the Vijiana 
of the previous moment giving rise to the Vijiiina of the next moment 
with the same memory, quality, conformations, etc, and this process 
goes on until the Vijfiaina attains either omniscience or extinction 
or Nirvana by climinating all impurities.* But once omniscience has 
been attained the chain of consciousness will not strive further for 
Nirvana (extinction), but will engage itself in the spiritual uplift of all 
beings; it can only get rest or extinction when the whole world 
delivered. 

Now this is the sort of Nirvana where the Vijiinavadins will 
lead their followers. In this Nirvana, as we have already pointed out, 
there are two elements; Vijiina and Sinya. The Vajrayana which 
is the direct outcome of the Vijfiinavadin school introduced a new 
element, or the element of Mahisukha or ‘eternal bliss’ and happiness. 
Tt introduced further the theory of the five Dyani-Buddhas each 
presiding over one of the five Skandhas or ‘elements’, and formulated 
the theory of A'ulas or families of each of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
emerging out of them in times of need. It introduced the worship of 
Saktis in Buddhism for the first time, and a host of other things includ- 
ing a large number of go:ls and goddesses, their sadhanas, pane- 
gyrics, etc. Let us now try to trace the origin of this new type of reli- 
gion by a reference to all available materials, 

Tiranith is probably right in saying that Tantrikism existed from 
very carly times and was transmitted in the most secret manner 
possible from the time of Asaiiga down to the time of Dharmaktrti* 
Asaiga who was a brother of Vasubandhu (289-360) must have flourish- 
ed in the first half of the 4th century and Dharmakirti, who is not 
referred to by Hiven Thsang but is referred to by [-Tsing, very 








t TZattvasamgraha (GS O.5., N 


O. Xxx), p. 75—merarfeatar araret- 
3 Taranitha's Geschichte, p. 20%, 
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probably belonged to the period 600650 AD. So it can be seen 
that during a long period of nearly three hundred years Tint- 
rikism was handed down from Gurus to disciples in the most secret 
manner possible before the followers could swell in number so as 
to declare themselves as such; and it seems quite possible that Saraha 
Nagarjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, Anaigavajra and finally Indra- 
bhiti were the chief masters to boldly and publicly preach their 
doctrines and exhort people to follow their tenets and practices, 
though the names of some other Gurus also are heard in the period inter- 
mediate between Asaiiga and Dharmakirti, 

It is indeed very difficult to point our finger to the scripture from 
which Tantrikism drew its inspiration ; but a perusal of Padmavajra’s 
Guhyasiddhi, a grossly Tantric work, leads us to infer that it was 
the GuAvasamija which was regarded as the most authoritative work 
of the school. Padmavajra not only advocates the doctrines, tenets 
and theories embodied in the Gulyasamaja in all matters but also 
gives a succint digest of the work which he designates as Srisamiji 
also in his treatise. Other writers also, for instance, Indrabhiti in 
his work entitled the /Wanasidiii acknowledges the Guhyasamaza 
as a work of great authority and gives a summary of some of the 
chapters and topics dealt with in. this work.? Thus it appears to 
us quite probable that this was the original work from which Tant- 
rikism drew its inspiration. It ts believed to have been delivered in an 
Assembly of the Faithful by the Sarvatathagatakiyavakcitta. The 
work which is written in the form of a Sangiti is considered as highly 
authoritative even now amongst Vajraydnists and is regardea as 
one of the Nine Dharmas of Nepal.” This is probably the first work 
of the Tantra school, and Asahga quite conceivably may have 
had something to do with it, 45 ‘t is commonly believed that the 





bo wetter a faerie atta omni | 
ferwnten areeiger: ae fs ferret: 1 
aresr wraarerer fr Ar; Seay | | 
Central Library Ms., 13124, fol. 4. 
2 Here the Tantra is charactrised as Srisamayottara meaning 
probably the second part of the Guhyasamiya. The /iianasiddhi is 
in the course of publication in G, 0, 5. 
3 Bendall, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Mss., p, 70. 
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‘Tantras were introduced by him, from the Tusita heaven where he 
was. initiated in mysticism by Maitreya." But of course, it cannot 
be said to be definite, or in any way based on sufficiently strong 
evidence, and it is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 
to trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner 
possible, 

It cannot be denied that in the very beginning in early Buddhism 
and even when Mahiyanism sprang up in later times, a very strict 
discipline was enjoined on the followers of the faith. On the Bhikgus 
the rules were very strictly put into operation ; for instance, they 
must not have anything todo with women, must not take any food 
that is forbidden. Wine, flesh, fish, appetisers and many similar 
objects of enjoyment were specially forbidden. The rules were good 
qndeed and were very attractive in the time of Buddha, but were 
‘“nnatural and as such its followers were expected to follow them only 
‘upto a certain time but not always nor for centuries afterwards, It 
is wholly absurd to expect obedience to such strict disciplinary 
measures from all members of Sarigha even in Buddha's lifetime if 
fib doe centarion after his Mahaparinirvana. And after all what will 
‘be the result? Freediom from births and rebirths is only a possibility, 
and: the success at best is only questionable. The members of the 
Sangha must have revolted from time to time against these unnatural 
rules of discipline, and party quarrels: on such points were already 
in evidence in the second great Council when the Mahdsatghikas 
were expelled from the Church by the Sthaviras becaure they dis- 
agreed to make any concessions on ten minor points of discipline. 
Rebellion against the rules on broader and more important matters 
of discipline must have been in existence amongst the monks,* but 








1 See forinstance, Waddell, Lamaism, p. 128 + Evidence of Hindu 
Tantras also favours the theory that the Tantras were imported from 
outside ;see Nepal Cafalogne, vol, 11, Preface, p. xviii. 

2 In the Vinayafitaka we hear of monks who used to send 
wreath of flowers to wives, daughters, young women and female 
slaves, to sit on one seat, lie on one bed, one mat, one coverlet with the 
Wives and daughters and young women and famale slaves, to eat food 
any time, to drink strong drinks, to dance, to sing and play music 
and all these together in every combination, Buddha heard of this 
and sent some of his trusted disciples to carry Pabbajaniya-kamma 
against them (SBE,—Cwullavagga, I, 13). 
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they could not create a party of their own which would be able 
sufficiently to cope with the orthodoxy which was sure to go against 
them and denounce them as heretics. These monks who saw salvation 
only in leading a natural lile went on carrying out their object probably 
by writing what we call the original Tantras which were secretly 
handed down through their trusted disciples who could practise the 
rites only in secret. These Tantras are in the form of the Sangifis 
and are said to have been delivered by the Buddha in an Assembly 
of the Faithful, Itis in this Swigisé form that all new ideas were 
introduced into Buddhism and the Saagitis we must remember were 
very powerful agencies in the introduction of innovations. 

The orthodox followers of the faith are-sure to challenge anything 
that has not been said by the Buddha and that seems to be the reason 
of the great popularity of the Savigi## literature. The original Tantras 
of Buddhism were also. therefore in the Sangitt form wherein were 
inculcated doctrines which were diametrically opposed to the teachings 
of Buddha, Easy methods leading to happiness in this world: were 
déviced in this literature; easy paths leading to salvations were 
shown ; great parade was made of the merits to be gained by the 
repetition of the Mantras, Dharatis and panegyrics, and worship of 
gods. But everywhere any casual reader can detect a desire on the 
part of the authors to thwart all unnatural rules and regulations 
imposed on the followers. These disciplinary regulations gradually 
slackened down one alter another, and ultimately when the Vajrayanists: 
gained in power and got an overwhelming majority a general revolt 
tion was declared against the Mahayana orthodoxy which in course. of 
time dwindled to nothingness as they were powerless to fight against 
the growing disorder amongst the Tantrikas. | 

The Vajrayanists were however conscious that they were doing 
something which was against religion and morality, and Fated hints 
to justify their action are not altogether infrequent in their Hterature, 
Indulgence in five Makaras cannot be said to be conducive to the good 
of anybody in any religion ; to gain emancipation through the a hao 
of women such as was advocated in Vajrayana did not also fail to 
create a baneful impression on the minds of their followers. si 
we find on their part a keen desire to justify their broad pencipiey: 
and examples of this kind may prove interesting. The responsiblitics 
of the Bodhisattva indeed are very heavy entailing untold sacrifices. 
They have to sacrifice everything for the good of the suffering 


* 


humanity, they have to sacrifice their family, children, worldly enjoy- 
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ments for the benefit of all beings in order to lead them to the path 
of salvation. ‘The Bodhisattvas cannot obtain their salvation even if 
they are entitled to it. But they must remain and must strive for 
the uplift of all. If these Bodhisattvas commit little mistakes such 
as in the form of taking wine, and being in the company of women, 
and indulge in good food, fish, meat etc. certainly that should not be 
taken into account in view of the colossal sacrifices the Bodhisattvas 
are daily making for the good of others.’ 

Lateron this idea changed and the Vajrayanist gave a blank 
charter by boldly declaring that there is nothing in the world that 
cannot be done by the Bodhisattva who has taken a vow to emancipate 
the world. It is of course very interesting to note in this connection 
that ultimately in the Tantric literature vow to emancipate the world 
was reduced to a mere convention, and though every Vajrayanist had 
to express this pious wish, indulgence in all actions by which common 
men are ordinarily doomed to hell were the only things practised by 
‘them to attain Siddhi. Indrabhaiti who was one of the greatest diffusers 
of Tantrikism says in his /fitmasiddé: that by those identical actions 
which make ordinary men rot in hell for hundred of crores of cycles, 
the Yogins obtain emancipation®. They went a degree still further 
and in an authoritative Tantric. work we find the following still bolder 





rapa wanraied ee w arsine: | 
fated sete enone feara si? 
“These Three Worlds asa whole have been created by Vajranatha 
for the enjoyment and the good of the worshippers." But the Sadhaka 
has to see that his mind is not troubled or that he is not attached to 
anything, ie. to any paricular food or woman, If the mind 


is troubled once emancipation will be difficult to obtain. The 





1 Compare Crtfasodhanaprataripa in JASB., LXvil, p. 178: 
ili lil scaransionn iDecayd 
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2 fiinasiddhi, p 32, sl. 15— 
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crowning remarks were given by Anatigavajra where a sanction for 
hideous immorality is given in apparently very harmless wording ; 
he says that without Prajiiparamita emancipation is not possible, and 
Prajiipiramita resides in every woman, Emancipation can be 
easily obtained by mystic sidhana with any woman whether of a low 
origin or high, or whether mother, sister or other near relatives.* 
Vajrayanists went beyond limits in their spite for the strict rules of 
morality, and they violated all of them and plunged headlong into worst 
immorality and sin and practised 'a religion which has been characterised 
by Raja Rajendralal Mitra in the following significant words >— 

“Seeing however that the work in which they occur is reckoned to 
be the Sacred Scripture of millions of intelligent human beings, and 
their counter-parts exist in almost the same words in Tantras which 
are held equally sacred by men who are by no means wanting in 
intellectiial faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the weal 
ness of human understanding which yields to such delusions. in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so suceess- 
fully inculeates them”, ) 

Probably in the course of time the Vajrayanists eit si wipe; 
back and brought in a more healthy tone in the religion, but by the 
time a reaction could set in, the Muhammadans we already up and 
doing, and with one stroke of their sword purged India for good of 
these horrible priests of immorality and lawlessness by killing every 
nionk they could meet on the streets and looting the rich ae 
teries which were the strongholds of mysterious and highly objection- 
able hosts of priesthood engaged in still more objectionable rites and 
practices, It is indeed a pity that the Hindus, and ‘also the Jainas 
to a certain extent, could not throw off the worthless and immoral 
practices enjoined in the Tantras even when Buddhism was wae 
otit of India. The reason for this is not far to seek. The attentive 
practices enjoined in the Tantras, with the scandalous ec. 
of Indian people to boot, proved very lucrative for the unscrupulous 
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~ priests who continued to fan the fire all along. All Sempradayas 
as they are called are nothing but organisations for feeding worthless 
and idle priesthood. They are supposed to minister for those house- 
holders who are constantly practising impious actions and daily raining 
insins. These gigantic organisations therefore are more or less the 
outcome of superstious belief on the part of ordinary mortals and 
in these alone the residue of the once popular Tantrkism finds its 
expression now. 

Further, the Vajrayana incorporated many leading tenets of 
Mantrayaina which was a form of Mahayana Buddhism, where Mantras, 
Mudras, Mandalas and gods were given the greatest prominence for 
the attainment of Siadizs or else Nirvana or Omniscience. The car- 
liest book of this class is the Vidyadharapitata which has been 
characterised hy Hinen Thsang as belonging to the canonical literature 
of the Mahasaiichikas, But this unfortunately is not available to us 
in original Sanskrit and we cannot say anything with regard to its 
subjectmatter or the particular tenets inculeated therein. But the 
case of the other work entitled Mafyuiri-Milatalpa discovered by the 
world-famous scholar, the late Mahamahopidhyaya T. Ganapati 
Sastrt is otherwise. The text of the book which forms a part of the 
Vaipulyastiras of the Mahayana school is decidedly the earliest work 
of Mantrayana at present available. [tis written in the Sangiti form 
‘and in the same style as other Mahayana Sitras are, in prose and 
verse, and in an archaic style very closely resembling the Gatha 
style. This book must have been very popular even after the destruc- 
tion of Buddhism from India as will be evident from the fact that 
the book was copied only about four hundred years back in a 
monastery of Soutnern India by Ravicandra, the head of the monas- 
tery called the Miilaghoga Vihira. The J/fafjuéri-Witlakalpa deals 
with the formule and practices which lead to the material prosperity 
of the followers of Mahayana, and probably belongs to the early 
centuries A. C. but decidedly after the time of the composition of the 
Amitiyus-Stiira_ or the Sukhivati-Vytha which ushered in 
the conceptions of Amitabha or Amitayus and Avalokitedvara 
for the frst time in Mahayana. The  Amifayws-Sifra was 
first translated into Chinese in a period between a, c. 149 and 
A.C. 170 and hence the time of its- composition may be fixed in 
about roo A.c. or a little later, The Maeijuéri-Milakalpa in that 
case would be only about a hundred years later than the Asmifayas- 
Stra. If we take the Gubyasamaja as the very first and the most 
authoritative work of the Vajrayana school we must admit also that 
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much time must have elapsed between the age of Mojjnari-Afitiakalpa 
and the age of Guiyasamaya, which cannot be very much later than 
the time of Asatiga who is traditionally regarded as the author of 
the new introduction. 

The beginning of the Satigiti in the Mitlakalpa is in the 
orthodox style in opposition to the Tantric style which is decidedly 
later and where in the very opening scene Buddha is introduced 
in the company of a large number of women instead of an assembly of 
pure and pious Bodhisattvas as in the case of the earlier Sangrttis, 
The doctrine of the five Dhyani-Buddhas or even their names and 
Mudras and their families are all absent in the M/Wi/atalpa while all 
these are present in the Guhyasamaja, Moreover the Mantras and 
Mudras which were later on systematised in the Vajrayana book are 
found scattered in the body of the text of the Mti/asa/pa in a disorga- 
nisecl manner, The Mantras of the some of the Dhyani-Buddhas 
themselves are fotind in the Mi/ata/pa though not exactly with the 
same meaning or form in which they are met with in the Guéya- 
samaja. Furthermore, the example of a Bodhisattva disobeying all 
rules of morality and discipline, and obtaining emancipation by the 
five Makaras and other prohibited rites andl practices, has -not 
made its appearance in the A/tiakalpa, The Aftishalpa indeed speaks 
of the Mantrayana but it does not reter to Vajrayana, which is 
mentioned for the first time in the Guhyasamaja. Under these 
circumstances we may be justified in calling the Mii/akalpa as one of 
the earliest Mahayana Satra works on which perhaps is based the 
outward foundation of the Vajray$na system. Yet one who will read 
the Mahjuiri-AMalakalpa very carefully will not fail to notice that 
it is the product behind which there is a history of development for 
several centuries. And probably if we could go to the root of this 
Mantrayana, we would have voiced the opinion of Sintarakgita 
and Kamalagila that instructions on Tantras, Mantras, Mudras. and 
Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself for the benefit of such of 
his followers who cared more for the material prosperity than spiritual, 
We can thus éee that the Vajrayina took into account all the good 
things, tenets, philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated 
all that was best in Buddhism and probably in Hinduism also, and it 
was owing to this. that it attained great popularity. It satisfied 
everybody, the cultured and the uncultured, the pious and the sinful 
the lower and the higher ranks of people and devotees, The 
Vajrayana which was in essence a very demoralising religion and went 
against all teachings of Buddha and of the great patriarchs of 
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Buddhism could be popular only because it could cater for all tastes 
and because it was cosmopolitan in character, 

It is difficult to suggest the exact place where Tantrikism 
originated, The introduction of Sakti worship in religion is so un-Indian 
that we are constrained to admit it as an external or foreign 
influence, Some of the Tantras also support this view, But these 
Tantrics who incorporated Sakti worship into their religion 
had some strongholds of their own from where the Tantras were dissem- 
inated amongst Indian public. and got famous, Inthe Sadhanamali? 
we find mention of four Pithas or sacred spots of the Vajrayanists, 
namely, Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Pirnagiri and Uddiyana®, The identi- 
fication of the first two is certain, Both are-situated in the province of 
Assam. Kimakhya is now known both as Kamakhya and Kamariipa 
which is a few miles off from Gauhati, Sirihatta is modern Sylhet. 
The identification of the two others has given rise to much speculation 
and theorizing. Pirnagiri is sometimes identified with modern Poona 
but this is very doubtful, though at this stage .it is extremely 
difficult to suggest any new identification, Among the four Pithas 
Uddiyana is by far the most frequently mentioned and its exact situa- 
tion has been a matter of great controversy, L. A. Waddel identi- 
fied this Uddiyana with Udyana in the Swat Valley, M, Sylvain Lévi 
will place Uddiydna somewhere in K; Mm, Haraprasad 





bi hag hi ms | | groun idtabhati is des- 
cribed as aking of Uddiyana, and Guru Padmasambhava as his son,* 
Padmasambhava married a sister of Sintaraksita in the latter's 








_ «For instance, Veal Catalogue, vol, IL, p,-148 under the descrip- 
tion of the Sodaianitys Tantra : | 
Tey Hom Hae aaa | 
Bar ap a wa ae ey fee 

M.M, Haraprasad Shastri informed us that he has discovered a 
Tantra where Siva gives instruction to Pirvati—awe a wea aw 
wear wer, and asks her to preach the Tantra to all and then 

2 OP. cit., pp. 453, 455. 

3 Also spelt as Odgiyana, Odyana, Odryana, 
_ 4 Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist leonegraphy, Intro. p. xxvii, 
and Glimpses of Vajrayina in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, p. 133, 

5 Waddell, Lamaism, p. 380, 
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native place in Zahor* (modern Sabhar in the District of Dacca), 
Santaraksita belonged to the royal family of Zahor, and therefore 
it is hardly possible that the king of this place would allow his daughter 
to be married to a vagabond who comes from such a long distance 
as Kashgarh or Udyana in Swat, being driven out of the kingdom 
by his father who in this case is Indrabhiti,?: We can explain this 
marriage only if Uddiyana and Zahor are believed to be nearer to 
each other. Moreover, Uddiyana is mentioned along with Kamakhyi 
and Sirthatta which, as we can see, are very near-each other, and 
it is hardly possible that Uddiyana should be associated with the other 
two even though the distance may be considerable.* 

Uddiyana,* according to the authority of ag Sam Jon Zan, 
is the place where Tantric Buddhism first developed. In the History 
of the Eighty-four Siddhas Uddiyana is described as containing 
£00,000 towns and divided into two kingdoms. In the one called 
Sambhala Indrabhiti ruled, and in the other named Lankapuri*, 
Jalendra ruled, whose son had for his wife Indrabhitti's. sister 
Laksmimkard who became a Siddha after which Indrabhiti handed 
over the kingdom to his son." | 

This also does not clear up our difficulties but the identification 
of Uddiyana becomes dependent on that of Ladkapurt which is 
generally identified with either (1) a peak in the Amarakaptaka 
mountain or (2).a place in Assam or (3) Central India or (4) Ceylon *. 
But Lanka is never taken to the Northernmost and Western~ 
most parts of India such as either Kashgark or Swat | even: 
in a remote fashion. Now, if we accept the identification of Laika 
in Assam then Uddiyana will have to be located in the same country 






Tt Of. tit. p. 382. Zahor is identified by Waddell with Lahore 


with a query after it. 


: os sass asi of. 
3 Compare Waddell, of, cit, p, 182—"and to thecemetery of Lanks 


Crtsegs-pa in the country of Zahor, where he was named ‘Padma- 

sambhaya”. Note this Laika was a part of the kingdom of Uddiyana. 
4 5, C. Das wrongly owrites Udyana for Uddiyana as he may 

have thought the two to be definitely identical. | | 

5 . Note in Waddell, of. ct¢., p. 182 this Lanka is associated with 
fb Bey REA St 
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probably in the Eastern part of it, and this seems to be more likely 
as Kamakhya and Sylhet are both situated in Assam which 
till recently formed part of the province of Bengal, 

Moreover, the first Siddhacarya Luipi in the Pag Sam jon 2an 
ig described as sprung from the fisherman caste of Uddiyaina who 
rose to be the writer in the employ of Samantadubha, the king 
of Uddiyina, He met Savarip’ who initiated him into the mysteries 
of Tantrikism.? But in the Tangyur Catalogue he ts characterised as 
a Mahayogtévara and what is important as a Bengalez* Mm. 
Haraprasad Shastri has discovered some Bengali songs composed 
by him and published them in his now classical work Bawddha Gan 
o Deka with a short account of the author and his songs in the 
introduction." Luipa seems to have composed a book of songs, 
entitled Lwhigadagitita, which is now preserved in Tibetan 
translation only and from which only a few songs are extant in 
the original language, 

There is, then, an apparent discrepancy in the two statements 
about the native place of Luipa ; the testimony Peg Sam _jon Zan 
‘will take it to be Uddiyana whereas the Tangyur Catalogue will 
have itin Bengal. There is, however, in our opinion, no discrepancy 
in the two statements, because Luip? can belong to Uddiyana and 
still be a Bengalee. The identification of Uddiyana not being settled 
and under the circumstances enumerated above, it is quite possible to 
locate itin Bengal. If however Latkapura, the counterpart of Uddi- 
yiina, is Jocated according to Prof. Jacobi in Assam, then Uddiyaina 
also will have to be located in Assam possibly in the Western part 
of it which is also a part of Bengal.‘ 

It is then in Uddiyina that Tantrikism first developed and was probably 
transmitted to the other Pithas like Kamakhya, Srihatta and Parna- 
girl (which must be somewhere near) and thence to the rest of India. 


BENOVTOSH BHATTACHARYA 


—— 


t Op. cit, Index, cxv, pp. 63, 124, 135. 

2 P. Cordier, Catalogue du Fonds Tibetatn de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, 2 partie, p. 33 under no. xii, 8. 

3 Of, ett., p. 20. 

4 Inthe Sidkanamila, pp. 80 and 83 Sarahapa is also associated 
with Uddiyana. Saraha wrote a number of Bengali songs (Sauddha 
Gin O Doka, Intro., p. 26). He is said to have been born in the kingdom 
of Rajtii (*) in Eastern India, (Pag Sam Jon Zan, index, p. xxvi). 


Ad 


Hidden Traces of Buddhism in Assam 


rt. I desire to state at the outset that in a paper dealing with 
social and religious customs it is well nigh impossible to give exact 
facts which go to make scientific history. Conclusions therefore 
have tobe drawn from observed facts of a later day, which take the 
colour of personal opinions and are always subject to correction or 
verification in the light of other and more abundant materials, which 
may be available afterwards, The observations which I make later 
on in this paper are necessarily of this character and may be accepted 
with this caution. 

2, Mention of Kamaripa is easily traceable in the Epics, Tn 
the Ramayana the name Dharméranya appears to denote Kamaritpa ; 
while the name Prag-jyotisa also occurs, which is said to be on the 
Baraha mountain on the seacoast. The sea probably means the 
Brahmaputra, whose estuary at that distant date is thought to have 
been near the Garo-Hills. : 

In the Mahabharata, the king Bhagadatta and his kingdom 
Prig-jyotisa are so famous that they require hardly to be mentioned 
in this corinection. 

All the Puranas mention Kamariipa as a kingdom lying on the 
eastern side of India; and some of them contain long and detailed 
description of this country. | 

Kalidasa has been held to have flourished in the middle of the 
5th century A.D. at the latest. He describes his hero, Raghu, the great 
grand-father of Rama, #5 a conqueror of Kamariipa, This at least proves 
that in the sth century A.D. Kimarilpa was a well-known kingdom. 

And before that in the days of Candragupta Maurya (316-292 
Bc.) “we learn from the famous Allahabad Pillar that Kemaripa 
was nown then asa state lying away east of Nepal” (Col. Shakes- 
peare), 

3. Though thus through along period, the name of Kamaripa 
‘s to be found in what may be called the Hindu records, it is strange 
that we do not come across this name in the voluminous records of 
Buddhism till the time of Hieun-Tsiang. It cannot be that the 
kingdom of Kamariipa gank into such insignificance that it was 
not known to the Buddhists. For other records contemporary with 
the hey-day of Buddhism (ie. from about 500 B.C. to 700 A.D.) 
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mention the kingdom. We are therefore irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that to the Buddhist the country was known by some 
other name, And this seems all the more probable from two facts : 

First, many places and tribes of India are known by different names 
in the Buddhistic literature, 

Secondly, it appears that each religion at that period regarded 
the other with hostility, and as far asit was possible, refrained from 
making references to the others’ activities, eg., even such of the 
Puranas, as are thought by competent authorities to have been written 
in the Buddhistic period, speak only meagrely or indirectly of the 
great Buddha and the social upheaval which his teachings led to, 

4. Evenif Kamaripa was known by a different name to the Buddhists,it 
is very difficult to know what this name really was. There is a tradition 
in Burma, Bhutan and Tibet that the name of Kamariipa at that time 
was Wesali-Long or Vaidalt, and that the Second Synod of the Bud- 
dhists was held here in the early part of the 4th century B.c.. Col, 
Shakespeare also states these facts in his History, but does not men- 
tion the source of his information, In some of the Vaméavalis_ of 
‘Assam, the ancient name of the place has been stated to have been 
Vaisalt. it may be borne in mind that the scholars have not agreed 
pe the: exact Meecation of Vaigalt and very few of them have yet 

‘There = iiadiee: a Sostetti belief that Buddhism was never 
a prevalent religion in Kamaripa. I am inclined to think that Sir 

Edward Gait is mainly responsible for this theory, He based his 
conclusions solely on Hieun-Tsiang’s description of Kamarapa in the 
7th century A.D. and seems to have overlooked other facts. 

_ What Hieun-Tsiang says, however, is—“though the people adored 
the Devas, there seemed to be little faith in the Buddha himself; 
and no place in which Buddhist Priests could assemble appears. to 
exsist. Such disciples, as there are, are certainly of pure faith, but 
pray more or less secretly” (Col, Shakespeare), 

| This, it would appear, simply means that the prevalent faith was. 
not Buddhism though there were certainly disciples of the Buddha 
atthe time. The Chinese Pilgrim also says that the king Kumara 
Bhaskara Varman though not of the pure faith still respects the Buddhist 
Sramanas greatly, All these show that Buddhism was tolerated, 
and even regarded with certain respect, though the people generally 
might not have been professed Buddhists, It should be borne in mind 
that while the countries Surrounding Kimaripa, namely Tibet, Bhutan, 
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Burma, Paundra-vardhana (north Bengal) and Samatafa (east Bengal), 
all came under the sway of Buddhism, it would be strange if the 
kingdom of Kamaripa could altogether escape from its influence—an 
influence which spread throughout the whole civilized world. 

I have already related a few traditions, and in this connection 
1 wish to quote from Col, Shakespeare: “Tibetans and Bhutanese 
believe that Buddha died in Kamaripa, while the learned Hungarian 
traveller, Csomo de Koros, claims that the Saint died in Gauhati 
undera pair of Sal Trees. The great Chinese Hieun-Tsiang had 
also the same idea.” 

This strikes us as a bit startling, specially when we have learned 
not to associate anything great with the degenerated eastern nook 
of India of the present day. But traditions are not valueless, because 
they happen to be traditions. Here is what Prof, Breasted, speak- 
ing of discoveries in the Tutankhamen Tomb, where a documentary 
reference to the Trojan War was traced, says :— 

“This contemporary reference to the Trojan War is an epoch- 
making revelation, which must react powerfully upon our 
treatment of early human traditions, It is at once demons- 
trable that such traditions must not be thrown on the scrap 
heap, but rather carefully divested of gods, goddesses, pro 
digies and wonders, and then examined for the nucleus of 
sober truth upon which the legendary tale was built.” 

Materials at present available would not justify any definite con- 
clusion; but such traditions are certainly indicative that the great 
religion of the Buddha had some hold on the people of this ancient 
kingdom, | 

5. Not only tradition, but history also gives some hints about 
prevalence of Buddhism in Kamaripa. During the reign of Maharaja 
Naranaraiyana of Cooch Behar, one Ralph Fitch, a European, visited 
the country. Sir Edward Gait quotes the following in his History 
of Assam (p. 60) from the description left by this traveller :— 

i eeussew There (in the Koch-kingdom) they be all gentiles, 
and they will kill nothing. They have hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, 
cats, bire sand for all living creatures. When they be old and lame, 
they keep them until they die. Ifa man catch or buy any quick thing 
in other places and bring it thither, they will give him money for it, 
or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let it go. They 
will give meat to the ants.” 

But with the preconceived idea that Buddhism never flourished 
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in Kamaripa, Sir Edward (ée. est.) finds it “difficult to explain the 
statements made by this traveller regarding the great tenderness shown 
by the people for animal life” and presumes that “the state of things 
described was due solely to the personal action of Nara-narayana 
himself,” 

Would it not, however, be the simpler theory and accord with 
facts, if it wes frankly held that it appears that Buddhism flourished 
in Kamartpa during the days of the rise of Kocha power? A single 
man, powerful ruler though he be, cannot transform a people into 
such gentle creatures in the course of one generation, 

In fact, we find many references to Buddhism in the ancient 


Assamese Literature. Sir Edward Gait says that there is no trace of this” 


religion in the old records and inscriptions, But he forgets to mention 
that in one of the most. well-known copper-plates, which he himsell 
discovered and caused to be deciphered by Dr. Hornle, namely the 
copper-plates of Indra-Pala (about 1050 A,D.), there is a clear mention 
of a Sisana (or reck-cut edict) of the Tathigata (Buddha), which 
was then existing, and which is given as a boundary mark of the land- 
grant forming the subject of this inscription. This land-grant 
was made in a village, then known as Makkhhiyina and now 
called Malht-baha near Tihu in Kamripa. There is still a small 
mound in the neighbourhood, of which no one knows the history of 
the tradition. The people callit Banuwa Deul or the Jungle-mound. 
We will hear more of Indra Pala later on, 

6, Coming to Literature, we find mention of the Bauddhas and their 
excesses in the writings of Madhava Kanadali, Ananta Kandali and 
Rama Sarasvati. The famous Kirtan also contains such a passage, 
And in the life of Srt Satkara Deva, Daityari mentions some Bauddhas 
coming to the Guru and having been driven away by his purilying 
force. 





In the Dipika-cchandah of Purusottama Gajapati, there are many 
passages referring to the Bauddhas and their excesses, and complain- 


ing that even the Brahmanas were following the customs of the 


Buddhists ( c@tei5{a} ). It is true that the Dipika-cchandah speaks of 


the Devi-piiji which was characteristic of these impure people. But | 


we must remember how Buddhism, in later days, gave rise to a form 
of religion which combined in its rituals Tantric form of worship 
and sex worship, Itis on this account that we find all the classical 
an speaking of excesses of the votaries of Buddhism. 

7. But there is a different kind of literature in ancient Assamese, 
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which has up till now attracted very little attention. This may 

be called, for want of a better name, the Tract Literature ‘ 
e me, ct Literature, as dis- 

tinguished from the classics of the more well known authors, 

This literature has two distinct sides—the exoteric and the eso- 
teric. The tracts are original, though some of the esoteric kind 
profess to have derived their views from Caitanyadeva or Sankara 
Deva. The names of the authors are not generally mentioned 4 the 
tracts and the writers give in them free scope to their heterodox 
views or other opinions. 7 

A few of the exoteric kind (which cover a wide range of subjects) 
have been published. But the esotric ones are kept in great secrecy ; 
and he must consider himself fortunate who is allowed a glimpse 
even into the less important ones, They contain things, which to 
describe them mildly, are very extra-ordinary; and speak with ape 
proval of the excesses of which the classical writers complain. There 
will be no space to speak of them in any more detail : and this is 
hardly the place for it. But 1 shall mention one of them. 

This pamphlet is called Dharmasambad and was written in the 
reien of king Siva Simha (middle of the r8th century). It narrates 
the following story: 

Yudhisthira once performed a Yajiia extending over 12 years; 
and Bhimasena was at the gate to receive the guests, On the last 
day of the sacrifice, when the Pargahuti ceremony was to be perform- 
ed, a Candala appeared at the gate. Bhimasena refused him admis- 
sion; because of his low caste, Thus a discussion ensues, as the 
vesult of which Bhima goes to Yudhisthira and speaks of this 
Candala. The King comes to see him at the gate and again a deeper 
discussion begins, towards the end of which the Candala declares 
that he i¢ unable to accept any gift from the king, because @ king is the 
impure of the impure: z 
ope acar Bea FST BM ANF | 
FF PAT I I 
we Sta Bares STFA Ale | 
ere Brien TaFe 1 ata | 
wm Ata ride mata CAT BTS | 
wt coer mater BATS cate SIPS 


And when the Brahmanas heard this from the C 
also afraid of accepting gifts from the king, and went away, leaving 
the 12 years’ Yajéa unfinished, But Yudhisthira does not in the least 


andala, they were 
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mind this; for he recognises in the Candala Dharma himself and 
worships him. 

The points to be noted in this extra-vagant story are: that the 
Dharma appears in the guise of a Candala, that the Brihmanas take 
his speech as more authoritative than the Sistras and that a king 
like Yudhisthira does not mind the unfulfilment of a Yajfia over 
which he spent 12 years, 

That Dharma is the Buddha himself in another garb has been 
proved by scholars; and they in Bengal have been able to unearth 
aconsiderable literature on the Dharma-cult, A peculiar feature of 
this cult is that the Guru is generally a Candala or of some such low 
caste. The respect for the Candala in the story on the part of the 
Brahmanas and the king is borne of this cause. What the Candala 
@ays of the true nature of religion completely identifies his teachings 
with Buddhist tenets : 


7S] Scat Sey 47, 
wals aioa Btls 
was CH ay Ane ote, 


amine faa uta 
_ “Religion springs from Truth, increases in Charity, resides in For- 
giveness, and is destroyed in Anger.” 

I beleive any comment on this is unnecessary, 

&. Another significant fact in this connection is the Cosmogony, as 
related in a considerable part of the esoteric literature above spoken 
of, and also in the Beul§-Lakhindar literature, that is, the works of 
Mankar, Durgabar, and Nariyan Dev, They all derive the Universe 
from Sanya (Nothingness) and speak of the Deity as Niraiijana. Now 
Sunya-vida is a well-known philosophic doctrine of Buddhism. 
N re hea as aname of the Deity is widely employed in the Dharma- 
cult, 


These are facts which show that the doctrines of Buddhism per 


meéated throughout all the strata of social life in hamariipa, and 
greatly influenced the thoughts of the time and were in vogue (in 
some form or other) even after the great Vaisnavic revival of Saikara 
Teva. 

9. This brings me to that form of Vaigsnavism that had its revival 
and growth in Kamaripa and its probable indebtedness to Buddhism, 
The Kamariipa-Vaignavism differs considerably from other schools 
of this Great Indian form of worship, Its proper appreciation 
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in relation to those other schools requires an amount. of scholarship 
and research, which the present writer is unable to command. Here 
it is sufficient to touch upon its most salient features and to show 
how this school was greatly influenced by Buddhistic ideas. a 
The most note-worthy institutions of Kamaripa-Vaignavism are 
the Satra, the Nam-ghar, and the Saran. | 
The Satra is an institution which is not known, in the form exist- 
ing in Assam, in any other part of India, It has many peculiar 
characteristics, e.¢., 
A Satra is built in four Hatis or lines enclosing a big quadrangle; 
and an inner and an outer gate leads to it from the outside; 
The Bhakatas are celebates in all the representative Satras; 
they live under the authority of an Adhikarin ; | 

A Satra is essentially a democratic institution where the Samiha, 
as the Bhakats are collectively called, has more or less effective 
voice in the control of affairs ; and 

The Bhakats live, or had to live in former days, on alms, that 
is, doles received from the disciples of the Satra. . 

Now celebacy, living on alms, leadership of an erudite monk and 
control on democratic lines are essential features of a Buddhist 
Monastery. And it is also known that many monasteries, as also 
the Buddhist Universities, were built in four lines enclosing a huge 
quandrangle, and on the road leading to them from the outside were 
placed abodes for the Dvara Panditas. 

With our present knowledge it is useless to say definitely that our 
Vaignava-Satras are counterparts of Buddhist monasteries, But it 
saust be borne in mind that the Satra must have had a history behind 
it; and I leave it to the learned to work out what this history is. 

10, I shall now add a word about the Nam-ghar. This is also an 
institution at once peculiar to, and national of, the Assamese people. 
Every Assamese village has a Nam-ghar. Free entrance is. allowed into 
the prayer-hall, even to the people who are generally regard- 
ed as untouchable, In later time, however, this freedom has been 
restricted to that portion of the Hall which is known as the Top. 

And this word Top appears to have keptin concealment within 
itself a whole history of a religion. The Top is that portion of a 
Nam-char which is covered by a rounded roof, this roof being added 
as a third roof to the western end of the other two roofs of the Hall, 
From the use to which it is put, viz, the accommodation of 
the lower class people, it is more than probable that the word comes 
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from Stipa the well-known Buddhist word, It is on this 
account, perhaps, that even to-day all sorts of people are allowed 
entrance to this part. The rotundity of the roof of the Top may 
also owe its origin to the rounded shape of the Buddhist 
Stipa, 

qt. Lastly, I shall have to speak a word about the Sarana, The 
Kamarapa School of Vaisnavism recognises four Saranas, viz., (1) =f¢% 
=x, (2) atte sai, (3) SS 458, and (4) S¥Se 4A, Le, a Vaisnava 
must reverence the God, the Nama or the Teaching, the Guru or the 
Teacher, and the Bhakata or the Order, The famous Tri-ratnas (three 
jewels) of Buddhism are the Dharma, the Buddha and the Satigha, that 
is, the Teaching (Dharma), the Teacher (Buddha) and the Order 
(Satigha). 

[tis striking that excepting the Sarana in Hari or the God-head, 
the other three Saranas are exactly identical in Buddhism and 
Kamaripa Vaignavism, Buddhism did not teach anything explicit of 
the God-head, so that Sarana in Hari is a necessary addition in the 
Vaisnavic cult. Now this very striking identity cannot be a matter 
of accident. Itindicates some deeper connection between the two 
forms of worship, 

There will be no space here to speak in detail of the Dissenters 
from the orthodox forms of Vaignavism and their teachings, which 
form the contents of the esoteric tract literature briefly noticed in 
a preceding paragraph; norit will be possible to demostrate here 
how these teachings are similar to the doctrines of that form of 
Buddhism, which prevailed in a later age in the North, including 
Tibet and Bhutan. 

But one particular sect cannot be overlooked. They are the 
Tamol-Nokhowas (=ici/*-catti@!). They are only a few hundred people 
and live in three or four villages of Upper Assam. They have their 
own priests and do not recognise Brahmanas, and are so much freed 
from all ceremonials, that even their marriage is performed without any 
other ceremony than a formal intimation to. their Order, They 
claim to be worshippers of the Buddha himself. They have got their 

own Kirtan, Ghoga, and Bhagavat; and these are entirely different 
from those we know. But the teachings of Satkara Deva have had 
such a great hold on the people of Assam, that they think that the 






‘Buddha incarnation occurred after Saikara Deva, and that the latter. 


neers a person superior to their Buddha, They derive their name from 
extrem 





 exclusiveness they maintain from other, people, so much. 
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that they are forbidden to take even a Tamol from anyohe outside 
their creed. 

13. It will bear mention in this connection that almost till now (and 
in some places even now) many lower caste people used to take their 
priests from their own castes, These priests are not regarded as 
Brahmanas and tilla generation ago did not wear the sacred thread ; 
but had a pair of Karias (ear ornament) as their distinctive 
mark, 

Near the Sorbhog Railway Station on the E.B. Railway in Barpeta 
Sub-division, there is a Than (or sacred place) called the Gorakhiya 
Gosai Than (cettetul clit? ¢fa ), the abode of the God of the comman 
people. Here the priest belongs to the Koch caste, though the god is 
held in high reverence by all castes, including Brahmanas, Similar 
Thins are common all over Kimariipa, though without a priest. 
The word Gorakhtya literally means cow-keeper ; but by transference 
it now signifies common people. 

All these do show clear and distinct Buddhistic influence in 
Assam, even to a over-critical mind. 

14. Now from Vaignavism, I come to certain Visgu images. Of 
the well-known and oftliscussed images, one 1s the Janairdana image 
at Gauhati, just on the Brahmaputra, below the Sukresvara Hills, It 
ig regarded as an image of a Dhyani-Buddha by many; while others 
think that it might be a Visnu Miirti as well, though the position 
of the lower two hands are very significant. And to any one who has 
seen it with a serutinising eye, it will appear that the upper two arms 
were cut out in after age rather clumsily. = 

‘And the other Martiis the Haya-griva Marti at Hajo, Tibetans 
and Bhutanese still come to this shrine and worship the image with an 
amount of devotion which is extremely rare among US. They call the 
image Maha-Muni, or the Great Saint. Sir Edward Gait cites Dr. 
Bloch as the authority who thinks the Miartias that of the Man-Lion, 
Narasimha, But the characteristic posture of the lower hands is that 
of a Dhyani Buddha. 

‘As to this image there is a secret; and. at Hajo there is a family 
who keeps this secret, and is known on that account as Viévasi. 
The real secret is not known, perhaps even to this family; but it is 
known that the inner rock image is covered by a layer of plaster of 
special prepar eparation;and repairs to this layer are to be occasionally 
done by the members of this Visvasi family, It is not improbable that 
under a layer of plaster which depicts the Haya-griva (or the Man- 
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Lion, as has been thought) there shine the beautifully composed 
‘features of a Dhyant Buddha. 

And, in connection with this shrine there is a deeper secret 
still, the existence of which even is known only toafew, In the 
iebeemoet recesses of the temple, the true object of worship 1s 
‘contained in a series of gold caskets. Not even all the Dalais— 
chief preists—are allowed to see what these caskets conceal, Only 
‘a few, whose devotion and good faith are beyond suspicion, are 

allowed to see this mysterious object under the most terrible vows. 

In one generation only two or three persons become acquainted with 

this secret ; and they would not divulge it even at the cost of their 

Other traditions about Hindu shrines having been built over 

Buddhist ones ascribe the Kamakhya and many other temples 

to Buddhism. No real proof, which could count in histery, can how- 

ever be sede at this stage of cur knowledge. Major Hannay, who 
_ made extensive tours of the Sadiya country, is of opinion that he 
=< pares many Buddhistic ruins in that part. 
Thave already spoken of Indra-Pila and his copper plates, In 
Rass plate which has been already mentioned, Indra-Pala is depicted to 
= Pisaservce of Siva, But it appears that he embraced Buddhism later 

“on, and turned himself into a monk. To test him, he was placed with 

a Darika, publlc woman. But he proved himself true; so he was taken 
into the monastic order and renamed Darika-Pala and in this name 
the King of Kamriipa composed many songs on Buddhism. 

There are many indications which go to show that Kamgripa has 
had many glories in the Buddhistic period and researches into 

this particular period are likely to yield startling results, * 
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res - am indebted for this information to Mautvi aachaninne 
- Sabidulla,: MA., BL., of the Dacca University ; cand he tells me that 
3 itis from Tibetan sources, 





Max Muller's Introduction to the Reveda-pratisakbya # 
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Abhinidhaina or pause takes place : 

1, When spargas stand at the end ; e.g. vak, tristup (S, 394). 

2. When sparéas follow sparsas (5. 393). 

3. When spargas follow antahsthas, excepting (5S. 393). It 
is thereby presumed that the changes required by Sandhi have already 
taken place. 

We have thus abhinidhana in: 

(a) arvag : devih; gad: dva ; yad : devah ; dag: dhati; ab: dayi, 

(b) ul: kam; krav: nah. | 

In tac chmagru, or vajrifi chnathihi no abhinidhana takes place 
because the second sparfa was originally figman (see 5. 407). 

We have no abhinidhiina when r stands before sparéas, eg, arkam, 
also where the first letter is not a sparsa or an antahstha, i. ¢. where it 
is isman; e.g. brahma, visnu; also where the second letter is not 
sparga, Le. where it is either antahstha or tigman; eg. adya, vavrivan. 
After these principal rules follow a few further less important 
supplements. 

(4) When a semivowel follows the same semivowel and when the 
first is nasal, the pause takes place (5. 395), € g- anyal : lomnah, yam’ : 
yam. =f aed f eap 
(s) Z takes abhintdhana before figmans, according to Sakala (5.396), 
e. g. jal : havab. 

(6) K before 4 in Kéati (S. 397)" ; 

(7) P before 4 in rapéati (S. 398), €. g. virap : SI. 

(8) Then comes an important restriction about final spargas. 

Final sparéas excluding m, when they are followed by no sparias 
but by the antahsthas_y, 7, 7 or by the tigmans, are paused ; ¢. g. yad : 
yami ; tad: risabhah ; arvak : taphau. 

Here is an exception that ‘before sa after monosyllabic roots 
pause never takes place (S. 401; 402); thus apsu, but arvat: su. The 
rules about the Abhinidhana in the cases 5-8 are specially attributed 


* Translated from German, 
t This seems to me to be the only correct reading, for & before £é 
would have been paused by S. 393. 


lie 
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to the Sakala school and are called asamyukta in Sitra 400, which 
is to be well remembered. 

Here other authorities are quoted who at least allow the abhi- 
nidhina in much greater measure, namely in all cases, in the middle 
or at the end of a word where two consonants of different organs and 
different forms are in juxtaposition, in short, in all cases where a 
consonant is not followed by the same consonant, 

Other teachers however twist it a great deal (S. 421) and demand the 
rejection. of the abhinidhbana when savarna consonants follow one 
nother but nowhere else, They pronounce therefore yad devah, but 

Although this is given as an optional rule, it appears that others again 
demand pause regularly after the gutturals (S. 404) eg. arvag + ratham. 

Then further follow other opinions. _Wyali everywhere rejects the 
abhinidhdna excepting where the second consonant is doubled, as in 
words like ul: bbam, or where a vowel or r is the penultimate of a 

word je, g. arvag : devah ; paravark, 
| Coming now to the rules about the doubling of compound 
consonants, we read that excepting where an unmodified visarjantya is 
‘Preceding, the first consonant of a samyoga is doubled when a vowel 
“Of anusvira precedes it (S. 378). The examples are only consonant 
gre ips ins which, according to the general rules, abhinidhana does 

Also: akkhyam (S. 379). 

According to §. 381 a consonant following » is doubled. » has 
no abhinidhana after itself (S, 491), and thus forms a samyoga with 
every consonant. The peculiarity in this is that in rsamyoras, not 
the first but the second ¢onsonant is doubled, e.¢. arddha, 

According to S, 382 a sparka following 7 is doubled, eg. ulbbam. 
This had to be specially mentioned because /# is no saipyora, such 
as: for example ré would have been, but an abhinidhana is expected 
after i followed by a sparga. The doubling had to be specially 

| provided for here and even the vyafijana, Consonant, had to be restricted 
to sparsas, mutes, because according to Sakala (S. 296) 7 before fisman 
takes abhinidhana and thus, as there is no epecial rule to the 
Contrary, causes no doubling, 


According to , 5.453" every sparsa alter an feman can be doubled. 











* 386 in the text must be a typographical mistake, G. 
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After an figman no abhinidhana takes place; the combination has there-- 
fore havea pretension to the name samyoga ; the novelty is only this that 
not the first but the second Jetter is doubled, and that this 

doubling is not compulsory. If however the second is doubled, the 

first too then can no longer be doubled (5. 387b). The commentary 

then adds further that this doubling after 4, 2, sis restricted only to 

the first and the second letters (of vargas), and that thus in sma, when 

the doubling takes place according to the reneral rule, the s is doubled, 

After & however m or a is doubled, 

S. 384 objects to the doubling of a consonant after r when it is 
at the end of a word, such as in vark, and 5. 385 objects to the 
doubling of r in this or any other case, i 

S. 386 then adds, that, also when a vowel is not preceding, an 
figman which is followed by another consonant, can be doubled ; eg. 
hhvayami, ssyandati. 

According to S, 387 an Gsman is never doubled when it ts followed 
by a vowel or another igman ; ©€. adardi, never adarasi ; acdaniy ayati 
however is quite allowable. 

Now follows the rile which Pipini refers to and which according 
to Panini can only signify that the Sikala shool deny all einds 
of reduplications. If we allow ourselves more freedom with the 
interpretation of the Pratigakhya we could connect this stitra, 
according to which the Sikalas are said to have denied all kinds 
of reduplications, with S, goo and conclude therefrom that this school 
denied all samyogas, ic. disjoined all consonants. The only difficulty 
then would be with the spécial mention of a particular case” 
in which this school denies samyoga and prescribes abhinidhana 
in S. 396 and the anuvrtti of Sakata taken by the commentary in the 
following Sitras. At all events Sikala in Sitra 403 is synonymous 
with “samyogabhiva” without any further restriction, 

It should firstly be observed that the krama or the doubling, the 
abhinidhana or the pause, yama or the nasal twin, the dhruva and 
the svarabhakti dealt with in this Pafala, however heterogenous they 
may seem at first sight, are in close connection with one another, 
This would have been clearer if Saunaka had ‘begun with abhinidhana, 
Abhinidhana is the pause between certain consonants, which, when 
they are together, cannot be pronounced in one breath, If with the 
Indian grammarians we call the tenues the first series, the tenues 
aspirates second serics, the mediae the third series, the mediac aspirates 
the fourth series, the nasals the fifth series, and continuing call the 
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antabsthas the sixth series and the fismans the seventh series, then 
we can, in short, say, that abhinidhana or pause takes place ; 
after 1-6, excluding r, before 1-5, 

This pause after the first which requires a new start for the second 
consonant is now simply called wrechea's, break, in a passage (5S. 423) 
and the length of this pause or the break is fixed and is Called Dhruva.* 
This dhruva is inaudible after the tenues, ice. the aghogas but not 
so after the mediae, ic, the ghogas : after a nasal it is nasalised, after 
an antahstha or semi-vowel it is like & semi-vowel. After ghosa 
letters which are followed by a sparéa, this dhruva is identified 
by ‘some with svarabhaktit and fixed at 4 mitra; when however 
an figman follows, at 1% mitra (S. 42 3-25). This svarabhakti should 
then have in each case the sound of the preceding vowel.t Others 
however, probably more rightly, confine the so-called svarabhakti to #, 
which, as is well-known, takes no abhinidhina when followed by sparéas 
5. 393), which however, when it is preceded by a vowel, should be 
followed by a svarabhakti, namely a shorty, This p is essentially 
different from the dhruva and does not prevent the close combination, 
the so-called samyoga (S. 411). 

Now, whatever might be the length or the sound of this dhruva, 


in any case, it designated a disjunction between two consecutive — 


consonants, and while in many cases the word samyogais used as the 
designation of every consonant group, in this section however samyoga 
as a terminus technicus certainly excludes those groups which 
require abhinidhina, Thus follows, that all consonant groups in which 
abhinidhana does not take place, are called sainyogas, This has 
been expressed particularly in the Atharvana Pratigakhya, I, 49, very 
clearly and convincingly, 

Now the krama or the doubling of certain consonants 
only in samyoga roups and therefore we must take samy 
in the narrow technical sense just explained. The first consonant is 
not doubled in-every consonant group but only in those which remain 
when we have subtracted the abhinidhana Efoups which are also 





takes place 
gain S, 378 


* The Dhruva is the nada of the previous letter continued after 
the abhinidhana but its duration is so short that no definite time-limit 
can be hazarded for it, G, 

T The svarabhakti is an inserted vowel between two consonants. G. 

} Also of the following vowel see S, 429. G, : | 


——- a A. 
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called Asthapita, Now what are the remaining cases? Exeluding 
isolated cases there remain : 

(1) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the sixth series, 

(2) Letters of the first to the seventh series, when before letters 
of the seventh series, 

(3) Letters of the seventh series, when before letters of the first 
to the seventh series. 

All these combinations have a pretension to the name samyoga, 
and the rules of krama or doubling are applicable to the samyoga alone. 
I think that the whole chapter becomes clear when this is compre- 
hended, and apparently, for other pratifakhyas too, although they 
differ in details, the seeming disorder of the rules dealing with this 
subject is cleared up by this comprehension. 

Only the yamas or the twins are still remaining to be dealt with 
in our patala, These too are occasioned by a kind of abhinidhana, 
which should take place according to the rule when a sparsa meets 
another sparfa, The difference however 1s that if the second 
consonant is a nasal or is a letter of the fifth series, the abhinidhana 
or the pause is there replaced by a so-called twin, We have seen above 
how viccheda, break, was used as synonymous with abhinidhana, and 
we see now how viccheda itself is explained as yama. According to 
the Vajasaneyi Pratigakhya," in words like rukmah, the # before nm 
would be doubled, rakkmah ; then however the second & would become 
a nasal yama, rukk'mah, According to the terminology of our 
Pratisakhya the matter is presented ina somewhat different manner, 
Here dm would not be a samyoga in the technical sense of the 
word, and thus would have no occasion for the doubling of &, 
Rather abhinidhana would have taken place here according to the rule 
after & which is however prevented by 5. 405 or at least it is laid 
down there more accurately that letters of the first to the fourth groups 
become their yamas before letters of the hfth group, or, #5 it is ‘said in 
the Atharvana Pratigakya (1, 99), that the disjunction (the commentary 
says vyavadhinam) by the yamas takes place. The result on the 
whole remains the same although exceptions are not wanting in isolated 
cases. It should be noticed that in wsual doubling the first of the 


eS 
1 VWajasan. Prats iv, 160—antahpade’ — paicomah palicamegn 
vicchedam, Comm, viechedo gama ity anarthantaram. 
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two consonants is regarded as the result of the doubling (dviruktija),) 
but in the case of yamas the twin coming in later is considered the 
real twin, Le. should be the disjoining sound between & and m. 

If this interpretation of the whole matter is right it must stand the 
test in each case, which however at first sight it does not seem to do 
everywhere, I cite only two instances which at first sight seem to be 
discordant. In Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya, I, 90 it is said that when a word 
actually ends in a sparéa, the contact between the active and the passive 
Organs must be loosened towards the end. The commentary further adds 
that the next word begins with a new start. So far everything is under: 
standable, When however it is further said, yatha padider dvitvam 
bhavati, “so that the initia] letter may be doubled.” it becomes 
meaningless, On. the contrary if no pause takes place, but the final 
and the initial letters forma samyoga, dvitva or doubling can take place, 
under certain circumstances even the doubling of the initial letter, “but 
not when there is a pause. Threfore there must be a mistake here and I 
think cither a wa should be. inserted or, we should read anpatha 
padintasya padider oG dvitoam bhavati2 

A second test lies in the verses which are cited as commentary to 
the Atharvana Pratitakhya, Here is described how the letters of the first 
Group #, ¢,¢, 2, become letters of the second group, $4, ch, th, th, ph 
by assimilating the characteristics of fhvimiliya, &, 4, 4, wpadhmainiya 
respectively ; they become letters of the third group, ¢,7, d,d, 6 by means 
of ghoga or yoice and by further assimilation of the second jfigman, i.e. 
A, become letters of the fourth group, <4, 74, dh, dh.bh ; finally, through 
ghoga and nasalisation they become the letters of the fifth group, 7, #, 


% 8, Then however the author Warns us against a misunder- 


standing, It should not be thought thatin the letters of the second 
and the fourth groups, ie. the aspirates, actually a combination of two 
letters has taken place. In that cas€ asamyoga, ie. pause, would 


have set in, or krama or doubling would have followed — if 


samyoga had taken place, This reduplicotion would have taken place 


in the case of the letters of the fourth group, for here & is at the basis i 


but not in the case of the letters of second group, for when, as here, 
the two letters coming together are sasthiinas (c-++é, {+8 ete), redupli- 
cation is prevented by III, 30. This seems to me to be the sense of this 


I Vaj. Prat. iv, 97, Comm, : 
iy. 2 Compare Professor Weber's different reading, Indische Studien, 
WV, P. 127, 
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verse : if however it is right, here too emendation must be made 
through conjecture and it must be read sampoges cet prasafréta and 
kdrakah instead of 4ira.* 

If we now look at the result of our investigation, we find that on all 
the points where Panini quotes Sakalya, the Sakala Pratisakya contains 
the view which {is ascribed to Sakalya by Panini, while on the 
other side in the Pratidakhya, though many other grammarians or 
phoneticians have been quoted, Panini is never mentioned even by a 
single word. From this it follows, so far as I can judge, if there is no 
strong reason to the contrary, that Panini’s work is later than the 
pratisakhya.* 

Refore I come to consider the objections raised by Professor Gold- 
stiicker 1 should like te mention a fact, which, though in itself is no 
convincing argument, yet however deserves consideration,—that, 90 
far as I know, all Indian writers, from the earliest to the modern times, 
whenever they mention the Pratidakhyas, never consider them to be 
recent or post-Paninic, Even the latest commentators of Pagini who, 
certainly more than any other, thought Panini to be incomparable, 
did not hesitate to say that Panini has once used the expression sdaya in 
VIII, 4, 67 (and indeed maigalarthams), which is sufficiently well-known 
from the Pratiéakhyas, and that this terminus technicus is synonymous 
with para, 

I shall here notice still another fact, which however is taken from 
arecent commentary and thus is not of more importance than we 
are inclined to attach to the traditional conviction of the scientific 
schools in India. In Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya,., 54. -the expression 
sosman is used to designate the aspirates. As this te inus technicus 
has not otherwise been used in this pratisakhya, the commentator 
wonders that it has been sed atall and, among other reasons for it, 
says also that sogman is a terminus technicus of the Piirvacaryas 
or the ancient teachers and it has been used out of reverence for them. 
This terminus technicus does not occur in Panini, neither in Katyayana’s 





| Compare Professor Whitney's different reading in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, viii, pp. 346, 772, 591- 

2 The original work of Sakalya was certainly older than 
Panini, but in its present form, improved and perfected by Saunaka, 
the Pratisakhya may 45 well be later than Panini, According to 
to. Geldner, Sakalya belonged to the age of the Vajurveda but Olden- 
berg was inclined to assig him to the end of the Brahmaga period. G. 
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Pratifakbya,but it is the usual expression used to designate the letters 
of the second and the fourth groups, ie, the Mahdpranas, in our 
Pratisakhya, 

‘Let us"tow hear the two opposite arguments by which Professor 
Goldstiicker proposes to bring down our Pratisakhya from a pre-Panini- 
an toa post-Paninian period (p, 195). 

"In now proceeding to state the reasons which induce me to look 
upon all Pratisakhya-Sitras; not only as posterior to Panini’s Grammar, 
but to Panini himself, and separated from him hy at least several 
generations, | must, in the first place, point out the general fallacy 
which has led to the assumption that these works are anterior to Panini. 
Tt consists in applying the standard of the notion of prammar to. both 
categories of works and having done this, in translating the result 
obtained, which is less favourable to the Pratisakhyas than to Panini’s 
work, into categories of time—priority and posteriority. An analogous 
fallacy would be too apparent to require any remark, if it premised 
conclusions concerning the chronological relation of works of a totally 
different nature and character, It May assume, however, as it has 
done, a certain degree of plausibility, if it be applied to works of a 
similar category. 

“] must observe, therefore, in adverting to Professor Miiller’s own 
words, as quoted before, that the term vyakarana, grammar, though 
constantly and emphatically given to Panini's work, has not been 
applied by any author within my knowledge to a Pritigakhya work. 
This circumstance, however, implies an important fact which must 
not be overlooked. Tradition from immemorial! times, as every one 
knows, connects with the Veda a class of works which stand in the 
Most intimate relation to it, the Vedatiga works. One of them is the 
Vyakarana. The Pratisakhyas do not belong to them,® Thus, 
tradition even in India—and on this kind of tradition probahly the 
most squeamish critic will permit me to lay some stress—does not 


4 Thad very strongly given warning against calling the Pra- 
tisikhyas grammatical works ; Professor Goldstiicker however speaks 


(p. 103) of “whole grammatical works, ancient and modern, written 


in verse", and explains in a footnote that thereby he understands 
the Bk-Pratigikhya and the Paniniya-Siksa. 

2 “The Pratigikhyas are never called Vyakaranas,"—History of 
Ane. Sanskrit Literature, ps 120, | ; 
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rank amongst the most immediate offsprings of Vaidik literature, 
those works which apparently stand in the closest relation to it—which 
have no other object than that of treating of the Vaidik texts of the 
Samhitas ;—but it has canonised Panini’s Vyakarana, which, on the 
contrary, would seem to be concerned more with the language of 
common life than with that of the sacred hymns, Is it probable, let 
me ask, even at this early stage, that tradition would have taken 
this course; if it had looked upon these Pratisakhyas as prior to the 
work of Panini * 

The reply to this is, that, the theory of six Veddigas in the 
sense of six books, of which Panini’s Grammar is one, rests on no 
ancient authority at all," Even if this was the case, the answer would 
have been simply this that the Pratisakhya never claims to be regarded 
among the Vedaigas as Vyakarana, but as Sikea. Thirdly, that our 
Pratisakhya has therein an advantage over most of the other Vedangas 
+» that it definitely calls itself Vedaiiga or even arga (revealed). The 
question had been raised in the ancient schools that the Sikea 
or Varnagikea, teaching of the alphabet, contains many defects 
and therefore cannot be regarded as perfect and revealed, The 
objections were based mainly on the fact that it teaches impossible 
things and contains contradictions, To raise such objections, be they 
real or imaginary, 1s a well-known artifice which serves to emphasise 
by a firm reply the perfection of the manual with greater vigour. 
The same artifice is found for example at the end of the eleventh 
patala where the krama and its rules are represented a5 established 
by reavealed authority. The expression apavada, condemna ion, 
reproof occurs in both the passages.and should also be taken in this 
<ense in S826, Alter the Siksi has been disparaged in this, manner, 
the author continues (5. $27): Quod non! Such objections may be 
made to every manual, and our manual is a perfect, irreproachable, 
revealed Vedaiiga ; “Artsnam ca vedangam anindyam argam.” 

We now come to the second objection, Occasional remarks to which 
Professor Goldstiicker himself attaches no great importance, need not 
be touched, When for example in p. 208 he says that Saunaka 
-annot be the author of our Pratisakhya, Pecause Panini quotes a 
Ssunaka and yet the Pratiéikhya is jater than Panini, the conclu- 
sion cannot be valid—there are too many suppositions init, The 
initial verses of the Pratifakhya seem to myself to have been added 





1 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 109 et seq. 
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Tater as I have often remarked, but the assertion that Saunaka is the 
author of the Sakala Pratisakhya is confirmed so unanimously in Indian 
tradition that we must have some reason first before we attribute. this 
work to another author, We now therefore come to the second chief 
‘argument (p. 209). 
“There is a grammatical work, in a hundred thousand Slokas, called 
Satgraha whose author is Vyadi or Vyali. I know of ro other gram- 
-Matical work bearing this name Saigraha, nor of any other celebrated 
grammarian named Vyadi. Both names, however, are not infrequently 
“met with in the grammatical literature. Vyadi is quoted several times 
in the Bk-Pratisakhya and there is no valid reason for doubting that 
he is there the same person as the author of the Satigraha, This same 
Work and its author are sometimes alluded to in the illustrations 
which the commentaries give of the Sitras of Panini or the Varttikas 
of Katyayana ; and both, indeed, as I shall show hereafter, appear to 
have stood in a close relation to the Mahabhagya of Pataiijali. We 
are, however, only concerned here with one instance with which 
_ Patafijali-illustrates the second Varttilea to Painini’s rule 11, 3,66. It 
ts this: ‘beautiful. indeed is Dakgayana’s creation of the the 
: “From it we learn, then, in connection with the information we 
already possess of the proper name of the author of the Satgraha, 
that Vyadi_ and. Diksayana are one and the same grammatical 
“authority. Daksiyana, however, is not only a descendant - of Daksa 
but also of “Dakgi, at least in the third generation, ‘while 
he may possibly have held a far more distant place in the lineage 
of this personage who is so often named in the ancient literature. For 
Fagini, who defines the term yevan as the son of a grandson or of a 
more remote degree in the lineage of a family chief, gives a rule in 
reference to this term, which the principal commentators illustrate by 
the name of Daksayana, 
- “If we now turn to Panini himself, we have it on the authority of 
“yim ae nis ieedieras bore the name of Dikst, And Dakst, again, 
nae as, cae of all commentators on a rule of Panini, the female 
Salli to: Dak an the oo "anit nt ending in the same relation. 
io sidvas nia ere pauly chief Dakgi ; She is, in other words, 
sy : Sea i) of the latter personage, Vyadi, therefore 
Was @ hear relation of Papini and Panini must have preceded him by 
at least two generations, 
“Now since the Ak-P ritigakhya quotes Vyadi, as we have seen, 
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oft several occasions, and since the Pratiéakhya of Katyayana is more 
recent than this work, [ must leave it to the reader to determine how 
many generations must, in all probability, have separated Panini from 
the author of the Rk-Pratigakhya on the one hand, and from the 
author of the Vajasaneyi-Pratisakhya and the Varttikas on the 
other." 

I do not at all wish to urge against this that till now at least three 
Vyadis and as many, if not still more, Safgrahas are known to exist." 
I think on the contrary that Patafijali’s example, “beautiful is Daksa- 
yana’s creation of the Satigraha,” refers to the lost Satigraha of the 
Grammarian Vyadi and also that Daksayana was the family name of 
Vyadi, Now, however, that Vyadi was at least the great-grandson of 
Daksa and that Dakst, the mother of Panini, was the daughter of 
the same Daksa and the grand-aunt of Vyadi, appears to me to be 
unproved, According to Panini, the gotra at all events begins with 
the grandson, and the Yuvans with the great grandson, and accord- 
ingly a son or a grandson of Daksa would be called Daksi, a great- 
frandson or a great great-grandson etc.; however, Daksiyana. But 
Panini himself now adds in Iv, i, 163, that these preat-great-grandson 
etc. are called Yuvan and thus huve a pretension to the names 
formed by the Yuvan affixes only 0 long as an elder member of the 
family, be he father of elder brother, is alive, What happens 
are dead ?—Secondly, and this is more significant, 
to people who have a right only to the Gotra name, Yuvan name 
is applied when showing honour according to Panini, 1V, i, 106, and 
thus in fact we find a daughter of Daksa called Daksiyani. Finally 
it is by no means apparent that, Dakst, the mother of Panini was 
the daughter of Dakga who was the ancestor of the Dakeayanas.* 

As Vyadi's Saigtaha was known already in the time of Patanjali 
only in a fragmentary condition,” we cannot arrive at any decision 


when they 


1 See Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, $. ¥. 

2 See Bohtlingck and Roth, sv. Dakgayaga. 

3 | This follows from a passage of Bhartrhari's Vakyapadtya or 
Vakyapradipa, ‘for both the names are right, which Pandit Taranatha 
quotes in his edition ofthe Siddhantakaumudt, vol. Il, p.2; and 
still more from the commentary of Punyaraja and Helaraja, The verses 
of the Vakyapadtya are : 

mae sages wash | 


- 





about the connection of this work with the grammar of Panini. Pandit 
Téranatha quotes from Somadeva, as if Panini and Vyidi were school- 
fellows, and as if Vyadi had written the Satgraha to prove the 
correctness of the Satras and the Varttikas. Unfortunately he does 
not mention the passage from Somadeva, and so far as we know, 
Somadeva says only this that Katyayana Vararuci was such a 
wonderful child that even in his boyhood he knew the Pratiéikhya by 
heart which he had heard from Vyadi. Though we cannot decide 
whether the author of the Satigraha was the same Vyddi who is 
quoted in our Pratisakhya among the most important authorities 
on Sikga, yet we are at all events fully justified in concluding that if 
Vyadi the author of the Satigraha lived at a much later period than 
Panini, itis impossible that he should have been the same Vyadi who 
is quoted in the Pratigakhya. 
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BATA KRISHNA GHOSH 


9 at artes angrara farward g 
we wane aitatear sa atwar | 
The extract from the comm 


vine 9 ae TTT, AT sel aucsqerimdqeda af 
Ts SNH SUT WS rare Nea awed froafa | Compare what Pandit 
st, athe says about the whole passage with Professor Goldstiicker's 
Panini, p. 237 et. seq., and. specially with Professor Stentzler’s valuable 
remarks in Indische Studien, v, 447. ; 

: History of Anc, Sanskrit Literature, p. 244, 





Harsa Siladitya: a revised study 


A less gifted and less qualified personality than either Agoka of 
Akbar, Harsavardhana Siliditya of the Puspabhiti dynasty was not 
less fortunate than either of them in finding out a place in History 
in equally brilliant relief that gives glorious distinctiveness to a 
character against a comparatively darker back-ground, With & 
poethistorian like Bina in his court, with an envoy from China gifted 
with a keen religious fervour coupled with an historical outlook un- 
equalled in that age, and with a series of coins and inscriptions: of ‘his 
own and also of other contemporary rulers and dynasties to speak in 
his favour, Harsa has left behind him a name uttered in the same breath 
with: the best and noblest monarchs of India, He is never a neglected 
character of History—rather there is. already the fear of the swing 
of the pendulum to the opposite direction. Harsa is undoubtedly 
an interesting and important study—as a king and as a ruler, asa 
conqueror and as a patron of learning; but it is really to be doubted 
if he had that lofty idealism of Aéoka or the majestic personality of 
Akbar. Yet’ he is often ranked with Agoka or called the 
“Akbar of Hinda India’ and why? Without belittling the 
historical position he holds, it must be admitted that it is the abun- 
dance of the historical material of his reign that has, to a great ex- 
tent, given him this importance. Literature regarding his life and 
reign are daily growing and the sources of information are being 
carefully sifted; still the account of his reign has not been settled 
beyond doubt and there is yet room for discussion. That is the excuse 


for this paper. 
In this short monograph I propose to deal with three points of 
Harsa's reign— | 





(1) Harga’s accession to the throne | 
(2) His conquests and the extension of his empire 
(3) The fate of his empire immediately after his death. 

Thee three points pra ically comprise the whole political career 
of Harsa and I propose to subject each of them to a revised critical 
discussion on the strength of the available evidences. They have 
again and again been discussed by competent scholars, and different 
conclusions attived at quite independently. I have tried to take all 
these evidences and conclusions into consideration and arrive at my 
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own ; they may tally here with one scholar and differ there with an- 
other + in both cases I offer apology, 


| Marga's accession ta the throne 


Rajyavardhana was the eldest son of Prabhakaravardhana and 
on him devolved the onerous task of royal duties in the old age of 
his father who thought it prudent to send Rajya “attended by ancient 
advisors and devoted feudatories" against the second attack of the 
Hinas. While he was busy fighting with the enemies away from 
the capital, the old king Prabhakaravardhana died. He returned 
to the capital only on Harsa’s earnest request but in his overwhelm- 
ing grief wished to renounce the world and abdicate in favour of 
Harsa, Just at this psychological moment arrived that fatal news 
of the defeat and murder of Grahavarman Maukhari, the husband 
of their sister Rajyagrl, by Devagupta of Malava, and also of the im- 
prisonment of the sister at Kanoj. Enraged at this humiliation, Ra jya 
at once marched against the king of Malava with his cousin Bhandi, 
leaving Harsa behind to look after the affairs of the State. Some time 
after, news’ arrived that he had easily conquered and put to death the 
king of Malava but had himself been treacherously murdered by the 
Gauda king on his way back. This is the prelude to, the story of 





‘Harga’s accession to the throne, 

After the death of Rajyavardhana it was rational that Harga should 
ascend the throne—Rajya having left no son, Bina states that 
assoonas he heard the news of his brother's tragic end, ‘his fiery 
spirit blazed forth in a storm of sorrow augmented by flashes of 
furious wrath’ and in his violent angry mood he cursed the people 
of Gauda and admonished the “gnoble wretch,’ the Gauda king 
Sasauka. Senapati Siphanada thereupon made a long speech about 
the future policy the king should follow and the steps he should take 
to punish the Gauda_ king, Harga listened to his utterances and 


promised to march at once against the ‘wicked Gauda. king’ and ac- 


cordingly gave orders,? It should be noticed here that Bina makes 
no special mention of Harga’s accession to the throne and there was 
obviously. no reason to do so: for after the death of the elder brother, 


ee, 


tin my paper on the “Maukharis of Kanoj”, the matter 
2 Cowell and Thomas, Hargacarita, pp. 178-195. 
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Harga must have ascended the throne, and the acceptance of the 
hereditary crown was certainly automatical, < 
Now to consult our second authority. Yuan Chwang states that 
after the death of Réajyavardhana, the country became desolate. 
With the great minister ‘Po-ni’ at their head, the people wished to. in- 
stall Harsa on the throne, But Harsa expressed some hesitation 
and was unwilling to accept the crown. The matter was, therefore, 
referred to the Bodhisattva Avalokitefvara, like the Greeks referring, 
on Similar occasions, to their oracles at Delphi or Amphipolis, An — 
answer was readily found. The Bodhisattva asked him to be the 
niler but not to ascend the ‘lion throne’, nor to call himself ‘Mahi- 
raja’. Having received these instructions he departed and assumed 
the royal office, He called himself ‘Kumara’ and his title was 
Siladitya’* It should, however, be remembered that Yuan Chwang’s 
record ig-connected not with Thatiesvara but with Kanoj. He 
speaks nothing of Hafsa or his family when he visited Thanesvara : 
whereas Bana’s Hargacarita has nothing to do with Kanoj, the 
whole story having connection with Thainedvara. We know 
that Bana’s record comes abruptly toan end when Harga had 
rescied Rajyaérit from burning herself by jumping into a funeral 
pyre. It would not, therefore, be unreasonable to infer that Bana 
related that part of Harsa’s life and career which is connected with 
ThaneSvara ie, the early part. That is why the poct-laureate’s record 
ig silent about the subsequent -career of the king. We can have a 
glimpse in Yuari Chwang's record of that part of his life in which 
Harsa had settled himself at Kanoj, once the capital of the Maukhari 
dynasty, to which Grahavarman, the husband of Rajyasrl belonged. 
The apparently conflicting statements of Bina and Yuan Chawng 
about Harsa’s accession and succession to the throne had given rise 
to conflicting theories among scholars, Almost all of them are of 
opinion that Harga was at first reluctantto accept the crown and that 
it was after considerable hesitation that he was persuaded to do so, 
Smith suggests that the minister Bhandi was the man to lead the 
persuasion, But according to the Hargacarita, the minister in ques- 
tion was Simhanida (not Bhandi) who made an impressive speech 
on the receipt of the news of Rajya's death and he might possibly be 


1 Beal, Si-yu-ki, vol. I, pp. 212; Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. 
I. p. 343. | 
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instrumental in persuading (if persuasion was at all required) Harsa 
fo accept the crown, But the question remains if Harga was really 
reluctant to accept the crown, and if he was, why? 

Smith thinks that Harga’s early acceptance of the monastic life 
was perhaps responsible for his reluctance. Mr. Panikkar thinks that 
Harsa perhaps feared the responsibility of kingship in view of the 
fact that the feudatories were ‘refractory and rebellious’ and perhaps 
that Rajya had left an issue, As regards Smith’s view we can with 
all certainty affirm that Harga came of a dynasty devoted to Siva 
and Surya and he himself was a devotee of Siva. He became inclined 
to Buddhism only after Vuan Chwang's visit to his court before which 
there ts no evidence of his acceptance of the Buddhist creed or even 
of his inclination to that religion, Moreover, we have the conclu- 
sive evidence of the Banskhera Inscription of the oth year of his: reign 
which mentions Harga as a 'Parama-miliedvara’, Bana also states 
that when Harga started on his ‘digvijaya' from Thénesvara, he 
first of all, “with deep devotion offered worship to the adorable ? 
Nilalohita’' | Panikkar’s statement can also hardly be relied on. We | 
have no evidence of Harsa’s feudatories being refractory and rebellious; 
rather we have the evidence of Bana that he was a popular prince; 
nor can we think that Harsa was afraid of the responsibility of the 
duties of the throne to which he had accustomed himself from his 
early youth. We-have seen that during the absence of Rajyavardhana 
from the capital, he was ‘entrusted with the discharge of royal duties. : 
Of Rajya’s having feft any issue, there is not a single piece of evi- 
dence. We are not even sure if he at all married. 

The episode in the Hargacarita of the ‘Goddess of Royal Pros- 
perity (Rajalaksm!) taking Harsa-in her arms and forcing him to 
mount the throne’ is a poetical interpretation of Harga’s acceptance 
of the crown, Such poetic mannerisms are abundant in ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions and literature; and this fact has nothing to do 
with the Avalokiteéyara episode in Yuan Chwang. There can, in 
fact, be no question of replacement of Avalokiteévara by the Raja 
laksmi in the Hargacarita,® or vice versa. | 

We have seen that Baga’s record’ connects Harsa only with 








i “Virachayya paramabhaktya Bhagavate Nila-lohitasyarcam,” 
Cowell and Thomas, Harsacarita, | | 


2 R, K. Mookerjec, Harga, p, 20, 
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Thanc4vara and it is evident from the same source that Harga was 


experienced in the duties of the State and the officers of the court: 


were all faithful to him; and if we follow the narrative closely we can 
see that Harga was automatically raised to the throne by his courtiers 
immediately after Rajyavardhana’s death, 

Itis only in Yuan Chwang that we mect with any reference to 
Harea's hesitation to accept the crown. Yuan Chwang’s record, it 
has already been remarked, refers to Kanoj and not to Thiine$vara. 
So it is probable that the hesitation on the part of Harsa was expressed 
with regard to the throne of Kanoj that had fallen vacant after the 
death of Grahavarman, the husband of Rajyaért.1 It is stated in the 
“Fangchi,” a Chinese work, that ‘Harga administered the Government 
in conjunction with his widowed sister." This widowed sister was, 
without doubt, Rajyagri. Rajyagriaccording to Hindu law of inheritance, 
could not have any claim to the throne of ThaneSvara and therefore 
it is not possible to conjecture that Harga ruled conjointly with 
Rajyasri in Thanesvara, It was the throne of Kano) to which Rajya- 
&t had a legitimate claim through her husband, But she herself 
was not willing to mount the throne and administer the government. 
Rather she had already expressed her wish to join the Buddhist 
order and become a nun, from which she was dissuaded only by the 
ardent requests of Harga, The first man to whom then Rajyaéri could 
turn to administer the government of Kanoj in her name was naturally 
Harga, hiF-brother and king of Thaneévaca. It was also natural that 
Harsa would first hesitate to accept such a proposal, even though 
coming as it did from his sister. It meant the shouldering of a serious 
responsibility,—the responsibility of running, a itt 
nery of government. Hesitation was, therefore, sincere: but wher 
the Avalokiteévara spoke, he had no way out than to accept, He there- 
fore became regent and began to rule in the name of Rajyaért. 
But he was, according to the Buddhist oracle, the Kumira 
Siladitya of Kano}. Henceforth, Harsa Siladitya began to hold his 
court at Kanoj which he made the capital of the joint empire 
of the Puspabhiatis and the Maukharis, Harsa had reasons probably, 
for preferring Kanoj (not Thanesvara) ; the capital should 
have been transferred. His extensive cor 

t The suggestion was first made by C. V. Vaidya, History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India, pp. 79- 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 345. 
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towards the east than to the west and Kanoj from that point of view 
Was more centrally and advantageously situated than Thanedvara, 
a place more exposed to outside attack. 


2 Hts conquests and the extension of his empire 


Regarding this point, scholars have ranged into two camps, 
One school is of opinion that Harga conquered almost the whole 
of Northern India barring only the North Western Provinces 
and that he was the last great North Indian emperor of Hindu 
India, This view has been upheld by € V. Vaidya, V. A, 
Smith, Panikkar and others. Another view is that Harsa was 
king only of Mid-India, i.e, his kingdom extended from 
the districts adjoining Thanefvara to Magadha and that he was 
not the last great North Indian emperor. The propounder 
of this view is Dr. R.C. Majumdar. Without belonging to cither 
of the camps, let us proceed to examine our evidences on the 


_peint and try to arrive at a conclusion. 


- Marga was furious at the receipt of the news of bis brother's 


‘death, He promised retaliation and immediately asked one of his 
ministers, Avanti by name, to make a proclamation that all kings 


‘as far as the Orient hill, as far as Suvela, as far as the Western 


‘mount, as far as Gandhamadana’ ‘must prepare their hand to give 
Stibute of grasp swords’; ‘they must bend their heads or their bows.’ 





He then started on his expedition against Saéitika. 

On his way he met in his camp Hamsabeg who had been deputed 
by Bhiskaravarman, the king of Kamariipa, to make an alliance with 
Harsa. The alliance was readily accepted and was much valued by 
both the parties, The kingdom of Kamartipa adjoined Sasatika’s 
dominions in the east and it was natural that Bhaskaravarman would 
Watch with suspense the growing power of the Gauda king. He 
therefore allied himself with Harga, the confirmed enemy of Sadanka, 
and Harsa too valued the alliance, for he thought that they would 
then be able to press the enemy hard from both the rears, Soon 


after the alliance was effected, he met Bhandi ‘returning loaded with 


spoiland bringing the Malava troops prisoner? Bhandi annowneed 
that Rajyaéri had somehow made her escape from the prison-house 
and had fled somewhere in the Vindhya forest. Harga then sent 


~Bhandi against the Gauda king and himself went to find Rajyasri 


out, whom he was able to save when she was about to plunge 
lerseit into the funeral pyre. With ‘Rajyaéri, Harga returned to 
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the camp. The narrative of Bana suddenly stops here and we know 
almost nothing about what occurred next, nor are we informed about 
Harsa's further action or Bhandi’s exploits against the Gauda king who 
was their first concern. We have, therefore, to look to other evidences 
for our information on this point. 

A stone seal-matrix of Sagaika has been found at Rhotashgarh in 
South Magadha,' which speaks of him as a ‘Mahasamanta.’ It proves 
that Sagaika was a feudatory and not an independent king when 
the seal was inscribed, Unfortunately, the date of the seal is not 
given. But the Ganjam Copper-plate Inscription? (619-20 A.D.) refers 
to Saéaika as exercising bis authority over ‘Samantas’ or vassal kings 
and he is represented as ‘Maharajadhiraja Sagatka’, The Nidhanpur 
Copper-plate Inscription of Bhaskaravarman® was issued from Karya- 
suvarna which may go to prove that Karpasuvarna was for some 
time at least under the suzerainty of Bhaskaravarman. We should 
note on the evidence of Bana and Yuan Chwang that Sasanka, when 
he killed Rajyavardhana, was the king of Gauda (Gaudadhipa) and 
Karnasuvarna, From these evidences at hand it ts permissable to 
deduce that Saéafika was at first an independent king, (He is ex- 
plicitly mentioned as Gaudadhipa by Bana when he killed Rajyavar 
dhana. The way in which he is mentioned in the Hargacarita cannot 
in any way be taken to mean that he was then a subordinate 
feudatory, either of the Puspabhiitis or the Guptas of Malava, for 
whom it was then impossible to extend their power up to Gauda), 
He was afterwards defeated by the the combined forces of Bhandi and 
Bhaskaravarman and probably it. was then that the Rhotashgarh seal 
was inscribed which speaks of him as a ‘Mahasamanta.’ But some time 
before 619-20 A.D. he must have thrown aff the yoke of vassalage 
and become an independent king, ‘Maharajadhiraja Sasafka’. Dur- 
ing this period of vassalage Karpasuvarpa was probably fora time 
under the suzerainty of the Kamaripa king. It was possible, only 
after the death of Sasaika, for Harga to extend his power to the 
Ganjam region as we shall sce later on. 

As for the remaining part of Harga's account wehave got no 
direct evidence, We only get incidental references from inscriptions 
of other kings and princes from which no connected history can be 





1 Corpus Ins. Ind., vol. LII, pp. 233-84. 
2 Ep. Ind., vol, VI, p. 143- 
3 Ep. Ind., vol, XII, p. 73- 
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formulated, Yuan Chwang states that Harsa Siladitya “waged in- 


‘cessant warfare until in six years he had fought the ‘Five Indias’ 
and then for thirty years the king enjoyed peace and good Govern- 


ment.” But the pilgrim’s account is not warranted by facts. We 
have reference to his wars with the Valabhi king Dhruvasena IT 
(Dhruvabhatta) and the Calukya king Pulakesin If, The dates of 
these wars are not known, nor can we determine with any amount 


of certainty whether the fight with the Valabhis occurred earlier or 


the war with the Calukyas. 

A slight reminiscence of the fight with the Valabhi king is men- 
tioned in the Nausari Copper-plate grant of Broach? which supplies 
the most important information that Dadda II (629-641 AD.) 


‘pave protection to the lord of Valabhi when the latter had been 


defeated by the great lord or Parameévara, the illustrious Hargadeva’, 
The defeated Valabhi king was Tu-lu-p'o-po-t‘a or Dhruvabhatta as 
stated by Yuan Chwang, The Valabhi king, contemporary of Dadda 


Tl of Broach, was Dhruvasena 11, so that Dhruvabhatta was only 
‘another name of the same monarch. The pilgrim further states 


. that he was the son-in-law of Sildditya reigning at Kanoj, and nephew 


t of Siladitya, a former king of oe who ruled 60 years before the 





figrim’s visit to the country. * After his defeat _Dhruva- 
bhattw perhaps sued for peace which was granted and was further 
cemented by Harga’s giving in marriage his daughter to the defeated 
king. Mo-la-po is Western Malava and Siladitya of Mo-la-po has been 
tightly identified by Mon. Sylvain Levi with Siladitya Dharmaditya 
of Valabhi whose nephew Dhruvasena II happend to be, The war with 


the Valabhis must have occurred before 640 A.D, when Yuan Chwang 


visited the country. 

Dr..R. C. Majumdar remarks about Harsa’s relation with Valabhi: 
“There does not seem to be adequate reason for the assumption that 
Valabhi was a fendatery state under Harga."* There is, it is true, 
ho. evidence of the Valabhi kingdom being a direct dependency of 
Harsa or of the latter's having any direct control over the former. 
But this much is certain that Harga overpowered and subdued the 
ned of Walabhi (SriHarsa-devabhi-bhiita-Valabhipati). Dr, Majum- 


I JBBRAS,, vol. XVI, p.1; Ind, Antig., vol, XIII, 1874. 
2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, vol. II, pp. 246f, | 
3 JBORS,, 1923, Harga—A critical study, = 
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dar argues that the Valabhi king regained his power with the help 
of Dadda II and as an independent chieftain he “married the daughter 
of Harga’’ and attended the religious assembly of his fatherinlaw. 
The passage— Paramesvara-Srt Hargadevabhibh fita-Valabhipati-pati (ri) 
easopolaid cena Dotto er ee SrDaddah’— has 
been translated as “Dadda who had acquired renown by rescuing 
the king of Valabhi who had been overpowered by Harsadeva.” 
Accepting the translation as it stands, does it show that the Valabhi 
king was defeated by Harsa but regained Ais power with the help 
of Dadda®™ The passage only means that the Valabhi king was 
overpowered of subdued by Harga but was rescued or given protec: 
tion by Dadda who by this generous act acquired fame, There is 
no. reference to the Valabhi king regaining his power, © He 
might have continued to rile as an independent king but 
Harsa’s suzerainty must have been recognised and his power feared 
by him. And 50 long as Harga lived, the Valabhi king continued 
to rule as a subordinate ally, It was only after Harga’s death that 
Dhruvasena’s successor Dharasena IV at once assumed imperial titles 
and became Maharajadhiraja Cakravartin. This is also to be evi- 
denced in his change of religion which must have been effected by 
the influence of Harga. His attendance at the religious festival of 
Harsa along with eighteen other subordinate allies was not merely 
as the son-in-law of Harga as ‘eis dificult to ignore that there was 
also an element of obligation init. During the quinquennial assembly 
we know that the Valabhi king was employed to guard the ‘Arena 
of Charity’ at the west of the confluence, while the other most devoted 
feudatory, the king of Assam, was employed on the south side of 
the Yamuna. 

_- But what motive possibly led Harsa to make war with the Valabhi 
king? Harga was actuated probably by one of the most important 
political motives which safluenced the policy of the Northern and 
Southen paramount sovercigns. It was the Narbada frontier problem. 
The problem presented itself as early as the time of the Imperial 
Guptas who tried to solve it either by matrimonial alliances or by 
conquest. The same problem confronted Harsa. The Calukyas 
were at this time the paramount power in Southern India and were 
secking every opportunity to push towards Northern India, either 
through the Narbada frontier or the Mahanadt valley. Harga pro- 
bably foresaw the situation and hastened to conquer the Valabhi king 
who might stand as a bar to the advancement of the Calukya power. 
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There is no record to show how far he was successful in his policy. 
The Narbada frontier continued throughout the Muhammadan 
period to be an important problem and in the time of the Peéwiis 
of the 18th century, it became a vital problem, 

No record preserves. for us any reference to any other direct 
‘Struggle and conquest in Northern India by Harsa. But from Bana, 
Yuan Chwang and other epigraphic records we can have a glimpse of 
his extension of power in [ndia intra-Vindhyas, It is well to begin 
by mentioning the countries under his direct rule as outlined by 


Tt is @rtain on the authority of Bana that Harsa ruled over 
Thineévara and some districts around. Yuan Chwang states that he 


ruled over Kanoj and the adjoining districts. The references and 
findspots of the Banskhera and Madhuvan records and the coins of 
his family prove that he had direct dominance over Ahichatra 
and Sravastt (Rohilkhand and saheth-Maheth), His direct domi- 
mance must have also included Prayaga and Magadha, as is 
evidenced from Yuan Chwang’s description of the religious festival 
and also from the Chinese envoy who describes him as the “king of 
Magadha." We can, therefore, safely conclude that the whole Gangetic 
valley from Thaneavara to Magadha was under the direct control of H arsa, 

What relation the adjacent countries surrounding this direct dominion 
had with Harsa, we cannot exactly ascertain. The only evidence 
on the point is Yuan Chwang, Supplemented here and there by Banay 
And Yuan Chwang, to our utter regret, is almost everywhere silent 
onthe point. His silence has often been construed as significant, and 
there are scholars who think that the country or kingdom,about whose 
political relation with Harga Siladitya the Chinese pilgrim is silent, 
must have been independent of the royal patron, Judging from 
this point of view, Magadha, Sravastr and even Thaneavar fall 
outside the dominions of Harsa, Rut other evidences have 
proved that they are not so. Had not these evidences been at our 
disposal, we could have jumped to a contrary conclusion, but that 
would have been a logical fallacy. With refard to some 


kingdoms, the Pilgrim does not fail to give us an account of the 


particular political relation which they bear to the emperor at Kanoj; 
such casesa definite conclusion can safely be arrived at, but where 
ne such mention is made, we can arrive at no decision for -or inst 
particularly when ‘We think that Yuan Chwang’s is no political record 
but is only an itinerary with a stress on Indian Buddhism during his 
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time. It would not, therefore, be advisable to conclude anything from 
that point of view. 

Of the kingdoms during Harga’s time, Yuan Chwang is our best 
guide, I therefore propose to consider one by one the kingdoms 
recorded by him and try to find out what was their exact political 
status from the data incidentally supplied by the pilgrim and 
other evidences. 

1 Lampa (Lam-p’o)—With Lampa, Yuan Chwang reached the 
territory which he, like others before and after his time, calls India, Re- 
garding the political position of this country when he visited it (ie. 
during the period of Harga's reign) he says, ‘For several centuries 
the native dynasty had ceased to exist, great families fought for pre- 
eminence and the State had recently become a dependency of Kapis.’ 

2 Nagar (modern Jalalabad)—There was no king and the state 
was a province of Kapis.’ 

3 Gandhara—The royal family was extinct and the country 
was subject to Kapis.’ 

We thus see that Kapis was an important kingdom on the frontier 
and comprised at least three subordinate principalities—Lampaka, 
Nagara and Gandhaira. From what Yuan Chwang relates of Kapis 
and her dependencies it seems to be certain that Kapis was an tn 
dependent kingdom and had nothing to do whatsoever with Harga. 

4 Taksasila—The chiels were in astate of open feud, the royal 
family being extinguished, the country had formerly been subject to 
Kapis but now it was a dependency of Kasmir.’ , 

§ Simhapura—'There was no king and the country was @ depen- 
dency of Kasmir_’ 

6 Urasa (Wa-la-shih; modern Hazara) —'There was no ruler and 
the country was a dependency of Kasmir.’ 

7 Parnotsa (Pan-nu-ts 0 ; modern Punch)—The country was a de- 

8 Rajapura—'It had no sovereign of its own and was subject to 

= r . 

‘We thus see that Kasmir was another important kingdom in 
‘Northern India and exercised suzerainty over at least five outlying 
‘states. From the description of the royal reception and honour 
which was accorded to the pilgrim jit seems that the king was a 
powerful one. Neither the “Records” nor the “Life", unfortunately, 
gives the name of the king who so hospitably entertained the pilgrim. 
But the Rajatarafgint helps us to ascertain the identity of the king who 
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was Durlabhavardhana (i.e. To-lo-po-fo-ta-na), the founder of the Kar- 
kofa dynasty, who is said to have come to the throne in 3677 of the 
Laukika era—60r A.D, and ruled for 36 years. Our pilgrim too states 
that the kings of Kaémir were protected by a dragon whose name 
was Karkotaka and by whose help the dynasty rose into prominence, 
From what we know of this dynasty we can safely conclude that 
Kaémir remained quite independent of the king of Mid-India. 

But even admitting this, we cannot deny that Kasmtr had to 
bear, at least for once, the brunt of Harga’s invading army. For we 
are informed that Harsa Siladitya invaded Kasmtr a few years after 
Yuan Chwaneg's visit and carried off the tooth-relic. (Watters, vol. I, 
P. 279). Of Harsa’s rule in Kasmir we can perhaps glean a faint 
allusion also in the Rajataraigint (ch, II, v. 7)—wWhere it is said = “Idam 
svabhedabidhuram ffargadinam dharabhujam, Kamecit kilam abhid 
bhojyam tatah prabhrti-mandalam.” Mention is made here of Harga 
who, presumably, is identical with our Harsa Siladitya. The reason 
for this assumption is that in the history of Kagmir mention is 
made of only another Harga who belonged to the later part 
of the rath century and had, evidently, nothing to do with this 
Harga who, as Kalhana informs wus, came to rule in Kaémir after 
- Mihiral la had lived and died. Kalhana States. that Kaémir was 
_ then divided by internecine quarrels and later on came under their rule 
of Harga and others for some time, It is not, therefore, improbable 
that Kagmtr, for once at least, had bent her knees before the great 
king of Mid-India. 3 

9 Jalandhara (She-lan-ta-lo}—The next important kingdom about 
which the pilgrim writes anything is Jalandhara, ‘A former king 
of this country had been a patron of non-Buddhistic systems: after- 
wards he met an arhat and learning Buddhism from him became a 
real believer, Thereupon the king of Mid-India appreciating his 
sincere faith gave Aim sale control of matters relating to Buddhism 
inall India.” The king of Mid-India during this time could not 
be any other person than Harga and the passage just quoted shows 
that he had. evidently, some control over that kingdom. ‘A former 
‘king’ in the passage should not necessarily mean that he lived and 
died Jong ago. Leaving Jalandhara the pilgrim visited éu/a-to, 
| Shetotwla, Meleyetate (Paryatra) and Mathura, bit no mention 
#§ made of their political status and relation. We are not therefore, 
: entitled to conclude anything from this, But next the pilgrim came 

emesvara, the Puspabbiti capital, but there too he does not 
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mention the name of any king nor speaks anything of its political 
relations, yet Thane$vara, as we know from other sources, was tn- 
doubtedly under the direct rule of Harga, Srughna is next men- 
tioned but here too the pilgrim does not seem to supply us with 
any positive information, The king of the next place of visit te. 
Matipura (Mo-ti-pu-lo) was of the Sidra stock, and ‘did not believe 
in Buddhism and worshipped the Devas’, This kingdom could not 
possibly fie outside the direct suzerainty of Harga, for we have 
already ascertained that his kingdom extended at least from 
Thaneévara in the west to Magadha in the east. The mention 
of a king in Matifur, therefore, proves one important point, viz. 
that even within the jurisdiction of Harga’s direct suzerainty 
subordinate feudatories were allowed to rule as kings, independent 
in their internal affairs, And when we apply this case of 
the king of Matipur to Wu-ti-to or Udito king of Jalandhar, we 
are naturally inclined to believe that Jalandhar, though it had 
its own king, was but a feudatory kingdom within the direct 
control of Harsa, This conclusion of ours can also be borne out by 
an independent evidence, According to the “Lite,” the pilgrim 
revisited Jalandhar on his way back home. The king Udito 
was entrusted by Harga Siladitya to lead his revered guest 
from Magadha to the frontier on his way back to China, After six 
months of leisurely progress the king was able to complete his task 
and ‘drought his sovereign’s guest in safety to Jalandhar.’ 

10 Ahichatra (Ngo-hi-ch'i-ta-lo)—No king is mentioned but we 
know from epigraphical sources that Ahichatra formed a ‘bhukti' 
or province under the direct suzereinty of Harga Siladitya. 

11 Kapitha or Satkié¢ya—This was situated close to Kanoj, the 
royal capital, and according to archaeological evidences, was within 
the jurisdiction of Harga 

12 Kanyakubja or Kanoj—This was the royal capital where Harga- 
vardhana became king with the title Rajaputra and the style Siladitya. 
_ 43 Ayodhya (A-yii-t'é)—Nothing particular can be known about 
the relation, but presumbly, it must have been under Harga’s direct 

44 Ayamukha (A-ye-Mu-ka)— Nothing is known about its political 
relation but it would be folly to argue from pilgrim’s silence that 
it did not Jay within Harsavardhana’s direct suzerainty. 
a5 ~Prayéga—Yuan Chwang speaks nothing about its political re- 
lation, but from the account he gives of the great religious festival 
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and the description how king Siladitya acted on the occasion, it 
seems that Prayiiga or Allahabad was one of the big centres of Harga’s 
extensive dominion. 

16 Kodadmbi—It was Situated very close to Prayiga and though 
Yuan Chwang furnishes us with no particular information as to its 
political relation, it will not at all be hazardous if we take it for 
‘ranted that these adjacent kingdoms were the direct dependencies 
of Harsavardhana Siladitya, 

17 Sravasti—Yuan Chwang is silent about its contemporary poli- 
tical relation, but from epigraphic sources we know that Sravastt, 
like Ahichatra, formed a bhukti or a province within the direct de 
ipendencies of Harsavardhana Siladitya. 

18 Kapilavastu—Very close to Sravasty and presumably within 
the dominions of Harsa. 

19 Ramagrama—Ramagama, the abode of the Koliyas, was a 
deserted and depopulated city when the pilgrim visited it. No men- 
tion is made ol its political relations. 

20 “Kusinagara—Here too the pilgrim is silent about the political 
condition of the place of the Buddha's Parinirvana. 

21 Varanasi—It was a capital city where Buddhism flourished 
little. Neither Varanasi, nor Vaisali, the place next visited by the pilgrim, 
has any record of its political relation with the king of Mid-India. 

| 22) Nepil—The next important country visited by the pilgrim 
is Nepal.regarding the political condition of which Yuan Chwang writes, 
“The kings of Nepal were Keatriya Licchavis, and they were eminent 
scholars and faithful Buddhists, A recent king whose name is 
given as Ang-shu-fa-ma or Amsuvamma ts awe had com- 
posed a ‘treatise on Etymology." We May sincerely doubt with 
Thomas Watters (Yuan Chwang, vol. II, p. 84) whether Yuan Chwang 
had really personally visited Nepal, and on that score he might have 
possibly been misinformed about the exact date of the death of 
Améuvarman, ‘A recent king’ need not necessarily be taken to meat 
& king who had lived and ruled long ago, nor does it even preclude 
the possibility of his (Amsuvarman’s) being contemporaneous with 
Harya. As for Harsa Siladiya’s relation with Nepal, there is a 
difference of opinion, Mon. Sylvain Lévi and Mon, Ettinghausen and 
with them Dr. R. C, Majumdar are of opinion’ that the king of Mid- 
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India could not have extended his power as far as Nepil,nor had he any 
direct or indirect control over that kingdom, Now, the Nepalese Vaméa- 
vall mentions one Améuvarman who ruled in Kali era 3000= 107 B.C. It 
should be noted here that the Vanisavall mentions no other Améu- 
varman. It is, therefore, admissible that Yuan Chwang’s Améuvar- 
man and Améuvarman of the VamSavall are identical; The difficulty 
ig that the Vaméavali era gives what is corresponding to 101 
n.c. But the evidence of the Vaméivali with regard to dates can 
hardly be relied on. According to Yuan Chwang, Améuvarman should 
be placed between Goo-650 A.D. Now again, we have Sanskrit in- 
scriptions in Nepal of one Améuvarman who is ideutical with 
the Améuvarman of the Vaméavali and Yuan Chwang. The dates 
referred to in the inscription are samvat 34, 3%) and 45. What 
particular era do these dates refer to? Mon, Lévi thinks that these 
dates refer to some local or Tibetan era. But the late Dr, Bhaga- 
wanlal Indraji was definitely of opinion® that the era used by 
AmSuyarman and other kings of the Thakuri dynasty could be no 
other than the Harsa era which had been current in Northern 
India during the 7th and the 8th centuries A.C. In the time 
of Alberunt the area was limited to Mathura and Kanoj. 
According to the Vaméavalr, AmSuvarman was the first king ofa 
new dynasty, and the epigraphic records seem to corroborate this 
evidence. Just a few years before AmSuvarman, the Vaméivall 
states, Vikramajit, the most powerful king of Northern India, estab 
lished a new era in ns own country and came to introduce it in 
Nepal. This is the second mention, in the Vaméavilt, of the coming 
of Vikramajit to Nepal. The Vamsdvali legend must have confused 
this invader of Nepal with the founder of the Gupta era and given 
him the significant and general title of Vilramajit. This Vikramajit 
must naturally be taken to mean Harga who founded a new era and 
who was the most powerful sovereign of Northern India at that time. 
In the earlier inscriptions of Nepal, the Gupta samvat had regularly 
been used, as has been demonstrated by Fleet, But there is a sudden 
change in the era used by Améuvarman and that era was a 
recent one. The newly introduced era could only be the era of 
Harsa, then in use in Worthern India. We know of no Tibetan era 
recently introduced at that time by any paramount sovereign of 
li Améuvarman began his reiga as a Mahasamanta and it was 
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late in his reign. that he became somewhat independent. Could it 
be possible for a Samanta chief or a Mahasimanta to establish an 
era of his own? ? 

Bina, too, -gives us a reference in the Hargacarita to the fact that 
Harga Siladitya invaded and conquered an inaccessible Himdlayan 
territory, (“Atra paramesvarena tusirasailabhuvo durgaya grihitah 
karah”) which may also be taken to be identical with Nepal. Mon, 
Ettinghausen does not accept it and says that “this country need 
not be looked upon as Nepal as most scholars have done on the 
authority of Biihler, but that it most probably refers to a Tulhira 
country.” Tukhara is Tokhara of the Western geographers, The Sans- 
krit form is Tukhara or Tugara which means frost or snow. In Yuan 
Chwang's time Tukhara or Tokhara was not the name of acountry 
but of a great tribe or people (Watters, I, p. 103), occupying a large te- 
tritory corresponding to Badakshan. We have not a single evidence 
whatsoever of Harsa's making any advance towards that région which 
lay far outside his dominions, The inaccessible Himlayan region can 
hardly, therefore, be. taken to be identical with the country inhabited 
by the Tukharas. It is safe to identify it with Nepal. 

23 Magadha—The pilgrim is silent about the political relation 
of the country with the king of Mid-India, but here too, as else- 
Where, it would be folly to conclude at once that Magadha lay 
outside the dominions of Harga-Siladitya ; for as the ‘Life’ distinctly 
fecords, the Chinese ‘Savoy; back from Harga’s court, mentions 
his host as the “king of Magadha.” 

_ 94 Campa (Modern Bhagalpur)—The pilgrim is silent about 
its polititical relation, 

25. Ra-chu-wu-k’j-15 or Kajangala (identified with modern Raj- 
mahal )— Yuan Chwang remarks, "The nathye dynasty had been ex- 
tinguished some centuries before the pilgrim’s visit, and the country 
had come under the control of a neighbouring state, so the capital was 
deserted and the people lived in towns and villages, Hence when 
king Siliditya in his Progress to "East India” held his court here, 
he cut grass to make “huts and burned. these when leaving." Dr, 
B.C. Majumdar doubts if Harsa_ had really any contro] over this 
kingdom. But let us take note of facts, The pilgrim states that 
Harsa held his court there, Was he allowed to hold his court on 


I My paper on the “Chronology of the kings of Nepal” discusses 


the whole problem in detail, 
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the heart of a country that was not within his dominions or within 
a country that did not owe any obligation to him? No doubt, the 
pilgrim’s apparent ignorance of, and studied indifference to, any sort of 
definite polititical information raise doubts as to our assertion, but it 
cannot be denied after the above discussion that the “neighbouring 
state” could have been any other than that ruled over by Harga Sila- 
ditya, We know from Yuan Chwang himself that the king “made 
visits of inspection throughout his dominions, not residing at any 
place but having temporary buildings erected for his residence at each 
place of sojourn.” This is also apparent from the Harsacarila 
where Bana speaks of his first halting place as Thanedvara. “Nati 
dire nagarid upasarasvati-nirmite mahati #rnamaye mandire pras- 
thanam akarot.” 

26 Pun-na-fa-tan-na of Pundravardhana; Samatafa, Tamralipti 
and Karnasuvarna—No mention is made of any king of kings ruling 
iq these countries and we can in no way definitely assert what 
relation these countries had with the “king of Mid-India", but 
as we have already seen and will see later on that the neighbouring 
kingdom had all been used to some sort of direct or indirect depen- 
dency of the monarch of the Mid-land, it will not be too much to 
infer that they must have recognised the suzerainty of Harsa Siladitya 
and there is no evidence to prove anything to the contrary. 

27 Kamariipa—“The reigning king who was a brahmin by caste 
and a descendant of Narayapadeva was named Bhiskaravarman, his 
other name being Awmara.” From this it may follow that Bhaskara- 
varman, though a king in his own realm, did not enjoy sovercign 
and independent authority. This would lend support to the view 
which we hold, In Bana’s Hargacarita there is a passage “Atra 
(probably meaning Karnasuvarpa) devena abhisiktah Kumirah . 
(Hargacarita, Bom, ed., p.319)}—Kumara was coronated asking by Harga. 
This would lead one naturally to believe that the sovereign authority 
rested with Harea Siladitya and Bhaskaravarman was only’a vassal king. 
The Kamaripa king was in dreadful fear of his more powerlul neigh- 
bour Saéaika and he of his own aeeount and for his own interest 
sent his” messenger Hamsabeg to conclude an alliance with Harga 
and as such he was naturally under his thumb, This fact is borne 
out by the strong evidence of the Chinese narrative, which, to be 
properly understood, must he read in connection with the account 
given in the ‘Life’ of the pilgrim. The pilgrim had been invited to 
the court of Kamariipa when Harga Siladitya was himself out on an 
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expedition to a country called Kung-yii-ta or Kangoda. “Hearing 
of the arrival of the Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumfra, he 
(Harga Siladitya) sent summons to the latter to repair to him with 
his foreign guest, Kuméra replied with a refusal, saying that the king 
could have his head, but not his guest. I trouble you for your head,” 
came the prompt reply. Therenpon Kumara became submissive 
and proceeded with the pilgrim and grand retinue to join Siladitya,” , 
The passage speaks for itself and any comment is superfluous, 

28 Kung-yii-to or Kangoda and Wu-t'n or Odra-Kaliiga—These 
two countries may be taken to be identical with modern Orissa, 
‘The pilgrim is silent about the political relations of Odra and Kalinga. 
About Kangoda he only mentions that the “towns were naturally 
strong, there was a gallant army which kept the neighbouring countries 
in awe, and there was no powerful enemy.” The ‘Life’ speaks 
of Harsa’s expedition to Kangoda which, most probably, for some time 
at least, formed part of his dominion. It is significant that his most 
powerful rival Calukya Pulakesin [I too claims in the Aihole In- % 
scription to have conquered Kaliiga and (south) Kogala. The rival ws 
claims thus lead us to Suppose that like the Narbada frontier, the : 


4 


Mahanadi frontier in the east too played a prominent part in the 





to one Jayasena, a learned Buddhist savant of his time, the revenue 
ofeighty large towns of Orissa. This would certainly warrant us . 
to conclude that Orissa must have been’ included within. hic realm, 

Tt was possibly to put a check to any further advance of his Southern 

adversary that he fortified Kangoda and stationed there ‘a gallant 

army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe.’ | 

We have tried, so long, to pass through the countries referred 
to by Yuan Chwang in North and East India and €xamine their po- 
litical relations with the king of Mid-India, Coming to the West, 
we first of all refer to Valabhi, the kingdom of the Maitrakas, Harsa’s 
relation with this particular kingdom, we have already discussed, 
Let us next refer to Sind. 

29 Sind—Sind, the capital of which lay beyond the Indus, was 
under a powerful king, who held under subjection seyeral kingdoms 
to the West and South as far as the sea. Yuan Chwang says that the 
king was a Sidra by caste and professed Buddhism. From the 
Harsacarita, ‘we know that — Harsa's father Prabhakaravardhana 
claimed himself to be a “burning fever to the king of the Indus region” 
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(Sindhurajajvara). It would not, therefore, be surprising to 
learn if Bana informs us in Harsa’s case too that he defeated 
the king of Sind and won over the Sindhurajalakgmt—(Atra purugat- 
tamena Sindhurajam pramathya lakemt paramatmiya krt). Would 
it be going too far to hold that Sind, though outside the pale of Harsa’s 
direct dominance, at least acknowledged the suzerainty of the king 
of Mid-India just like a ‘pratyanta kingdom? 

30 Lata, Malava and Gurjara—Lata should be identified with 
the kingdom of the Gurjara of Broach, founded by Dadda; Malava 
‘¢ Western Malawa or Mo-la-po of Yuan Chwang with her dependencies 
of Anandapura, Cutch and Suragtra, and Gurjara is certainly the 
country ruled over by Gurjaras of Rajputana (Mandor) belonging 
to the dynasty founded by Haricandra. It is a fact to be noted 
that all these three countries felt the shock of the conquest of Prabhi- 
karavardhana who claims to have been “a troubler of the sleep of 
Gujrat, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe to the creeper 
of Malwa's glory"—Gurjaraprajagarah ee « ©  Léatapafava- 
pataccarah Malavalakemtlataparaguh.* Whether the Latas or the 
Melavas were temporarily subdued or not, we cannot ascertain, but 
this much is sure that they continied to be thorns on the side of the 
political growth of Thaneévara, so much so that in his old age Prabha- 
ara had been compelled to send his son Rajyavardhana to remove # 
renewed trouble created by one ol the once defeated enemies of the 
North-west—namely the Hiinas; and during the life-time of Harsa 
even they must have continued to be so. According to Yuan Chwang 
Mo-la-po or Malava, sixty years before his visit, was ruled by a king 
named iladitya who has been identified: by Mor. Sylvain Levi: with 
Siladitya Dharmaditya of the Valabhi dynasty. It may follow from 
this, that the Valabhi kings enjoyed suzerainty over Malava and 
as such it was not impo sible that Dhruvabhatta or Dhruvasena H, 
the king of Valabhi, contemporary of Yuan Chwaeds had- been 
in possession of Matava. The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin 1 
leaves the impression that the Lafas, Malavas and Gurjaras 
as it were, teachers of how feundatories, subdued by force, ought to 
behave.” We thus see that these North-western powers submitted 
themselves to Pulakedin. This submission, it is not diffeult to infer, 
was not made willingly and without reason. We know that the 
king of Valabhi met with defeat at the hands of Harsa-Siliditya in 
one of his western expeditions which he certainly had led and in 
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course of that expedition he must have proved himself terrible to 
the petty princelings of Lata and Gurjara, who, to shield themselves, 
sought the protection of the mighty monarch of the south. That 
their choice of overlord was the best one possible was proved later 
on. 

Up to this, Harsa’s march of conquest was all sunshine 

and nowhere had he met with any defeat. Though directly ruling 
over what was known as Madhyadega—he was the acknowledged 
overlord of almost the whole of Northern India ‘par excellence’: 
and was rightly recognised as the “Sakalottarapathanatha,” even 
by his most confirmed antagonist of the South, 
a Overlord of almost three-fourths of Northern India, Harsa now 
dreamt dreams of a Southern conquest and thought of playing the 
role of a second Samudragupta., We shall now proceed to see how 
far he was successful in this role, 

Ithad hitherto been the Opinion of scholars that Harga could 
Rot make any advance in the South and his very first attempt was 
‘effectively pushed back by Pulakegin IT. But a piece 
Of research made by Pandit S. Srikanta Sastri ("Conquests of Sila- 
ditya in the South*® J.R.A.S., 1926, July) has seriously disturbed the 
hitherto accepted theory which most probably has got to be given 
up. 





: Mayra, as is supposed, was the father-in-law of Bana. To him 
* atteibated the following eulogium in favour of Harga Siladitya 


“Bhapalsh éasibhaskaranvayabbuyah ke nama ndsaditah/ 
Bhartaram punar ekam eva hj bhuvas tvam deva manyamahe/) 
Yeniigam parimraya Kuntalan athikrsya vyldasyAyatam/ 
Cholam prapyaca Maidhyadeiam adhuna Adficyim karah patitah// 

We can find out here references to some southern conquests of 
Haréa Siliditya apart from his Surzerainty over the Madhya-deéa. 
The countries that are here mentioned to have been honoured by 
the defeat of Har a, are Kuntala, Chola and RKafict, then ruled over 
by the Kadambas and Pallavas, It was, so long, Generally supposed 
that this mention of a long list of conquests was an eulogium “in the 
conventional exsagrerated style of a poet given to punning and 
Without any reference to historical] accuracy. But in the Gaddemane 

_ Inscription notes in the Mysore Archzologica] Report for 1923 (p, 

83), the following passage is found) and. the palography of the 

Inscription places it in the fth century a,p, contemporaneous with 

the reigning period of Harga Siladitya, | “ 
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+ Svasti Sri Sila-adityan digim-bharggan akevalan agypala- 


kantakan 
a Péralke vare Pettant Satpankan attujabhatam bedare 
Masendran 


3 Bedara-rayara Malappara Kalegadule viridu svarpgalaya 
Kharidan beleya mala kadon kalyanam akke alivon paficha- 
ma..... (quoted from Mysore Arch. Report, 1923) 

Here is recorded the death of one Pettani Satyaika while engaged 
ina fight against some Beda chiefs ‘when Siladitya came conquering 
and Mahendra fled in fear". This Siladitya could only possibly be 
Harsa Sildditya, the “Sakalottarapathanatha” and “Mahendra is 
evidently Mahendravarman, predecessor of Narasimhavarman Pallava, 
constantly at war with Pulakesin who had defeated him." ! 

It is difficult to ascertain whether this advance of Harga 
into the interior of the South was made before his defeat by takes 
II or after. It might be that Harsa, like Samudragupta, entered 

the South first by the Eastern gate and, elated with success in his 
raid in Eastern Deccan, tried to repeat the same in the West, 
where he met with an ignominious and disastrous defeat ; or the 
order was quite the reverse, that is, being first defeated by Pulakesin 
II, he tried his luck in the East and met with snecess. 

The earliest reference to the defeat of Harga Siladitya by Pulakesin 
Il is found in the Aihole Inscription (634 a.D.), wherein Pulakesin 
fé described as “causing the joy of Harga whose feet, which were — 
like water-lilies, were covered with the rays of the jewels of the chiefs 
that were nourished by his immeasurable power to melt away through 
fear.” Reference is also made to Harsa’s defeat by Polakesin I1 in 
the Nirpan as well as in the Karnul and Togarshode grants. In 
the above mentioned grants and Yuvaraja Siladitya Srayadraya grant 
Harsa Siladitya is invariably and consistently styled “Sakalottara- 
pathanatha”, the Lord of the whole of the North, thereby expressing @ 

mst glorious achievement of one of their Southern 
monarchs, And styling Harza Siladitya the WSakalottarapathanatha” 
was not crediting him with more than what he deserved. From what we 
have read of his position in the contemporary political system of the 
“North, he could certainly Ja claim to that significant title. Yuan 
Chwang, too, deseribes Fives Gilmer as “a powerful king who sub 
dued distant peoples and made the neighbouring nations fear him ; 
who earned his victorious arm from east to west; but failed to 
make his power acknowledged by the people of Maharastra which 
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was the kingdom of Pulakegin 17." Pulakeéin's victory over the 
“Sakalottarapathanatha” may be said to be the beginning of 
the transfer of the political centre of gravity from the 
North to the South. Hitherto it had been that an + Agoka, 
or Samudragupta or Hargavardhana from the North was penetrat- 
ing to the far South as far as Kafict and even beyond, It was for 
the first time that a North Indian emperor was defeated by a 
monarch of the South and henceforth Indian History would be pre- 
‘senting illustrations of Southern monarchs penetrating into the 
farthest corners of the North,—a Rastrakita Govinda III proceeding 
an fares the Himalayas, a Rajendracola pushing as far as Batgala- 
We have finished our survey and are now in a position 
to estimate the position and extent of Harga’s political power, 
In this connection we must clearly explain our idea about 
the extension of political power of any particular emperor in 
ancient India. This has been done by Dr, Radhakumud Mooker- 
ji in his recently published book on Harsa (P- 37): “Direct rule 
is sometimes confused with the power and authority indirectly 
exercised over a larger area by a paramount sovereign or a king 








‘ible with, and, indeed largely made 
| : f local kingdoms acknowledging the suzer- 
ainty of a paramount sovereign € © ~ © ." So when Haréa’s 
direct rule included the whole of what was known as Mid-India, 
his sphere of influence was indirectly exercised over a far larger 
area and included, as we have already seen, almost the whole 
of Northern India, extending from Jalandhar in the North-west to the 
farthest limits of Assam in the East and from the kingdom of Valabhi 
in the South-west along the valley of the Narmada and Mahinadi 
to «the Ganjam districts and in the North to Nepal and 
probably also to Kaémir. He was thus one of those pararnount 
sovereigns who held extensive sway over almost the whole of 
Northern India as attested by the contemporary political Opinion, 
‘But, was Harga the last great Hindu emperor of Northern India as 
Smith, Ettinghausen and others Siggest? Dr RC. Majumdar 
denies itand gives good reasons for same, He cites the instances 
of the Palas and the Pratihitas who ruled over extensive 


parts of Northern India. Another instance may also be cited in 
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his favour. A «Gakalottarapathanatha®—Pan-North-Indian Emperor— 
i¢ mentioned in the inscriptions of Calukya Vijayaditya Vinayaditya. 
This “Sakalottarapathanatha” was in all probability one of those 
Gupta kings who succeeded Adityasena of Macadha. But even after that 
Dr. Majumdar's denial requires, I think, a little modification, As regards 
this point it is dificult to come to any definite conclusion, for, it 
seems to me, that none of the Pala or Pratthara kings, nor the “Sakalot- 
tara pathnatha” had, defeated by Vinayaditya, exercised the same amount 
of political power and. prestige @5 Haraa. Vatsaraja, the Pratihara 
king, at his test, extended his power from Rajputana to Prayaga 
and that too for a short time. Bhoja, perhaps (he greatest of the 
Pratihara kings, was for some time in possession of the whole land from 
Rajputana to Mazadha, and moreover it was during Mahendrapala’s 
reached its utmost limit to Varendra. Dharmapala ‘and Devapala 
the greatest of the Pala-soverigns enjoyed an empire extending from 
the eastern end of Bengal to Kanoj, and once, during the reign of 
Devapala, from the Himalayas to Gokarna in the Bombay’ Presidency. 
But none of these Pala and Pratihara sovereigns had ever enjoyed an 
unquestioned and undisturbed supremacy OVer their empires, These 
empires in no instance could make their influence felt from Valabhi 
on one side to Kamarapa on the other and from Nepal to the Valley 
of the Narmada and the Mahanadt, Such an undisturbed and 
unquestioned supremacy 4 Harsa did enjoy was practically impossible 
in that period of political whirlpool in India, North and South 

Vindhyas. Nor could these emperors ever venture h yenetrate it 
the South as Harga did, rather they were constantly in dread of an 
attack from that side; and, always henceforward whenever the 
Southern emperors had penetrated into the North, they did it as com 
querors, The “Sakalottarapathanatha’, defeated by Vinayaditya, 
does not seem to have any considerable influence in Northern India ; 
at least, the available sources at our disposal does not enable us 
to draw such nference. It may be argued that Harga was in a 
much more favourable political situation and he could therefore 
carve out a paramount position for himself; and had he been born 
amidst the serious political disturbance in which Vatsarija, Dharmapala, 
Bhoja, Devapala and Mahendrapala had to measure their strength, 
Harga could not have faired better. The argument might have 
some force but it is idle to enter into euch discussion. Harga was thus 
one of the great emperors of ancient India who “have now and then, 
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though rarely enough, embellished the history of the world and stands 
out in brilliant relief from the surrounding chequered background.” 


3 Lhe fate of Ags empire immediately after hes dewths 


All scholars agree that Harsa breathed his last in Gg6-47 Ap, Harga 
probably left no son—po record helps us in the Jeast on that point. 


their independence and several kingdoms shone out in power and 
Splendour from amidst this chaos, OF this ‘revolution a very 
charming story is told by the Chinese records which relate with the 
attractiveness of a romance how Arjuna or Aruniéva, a minister 
Of Marga just after the emperor's death, insulted and injured the second 
Chinese mission of Wang-hiuen-tse, how the latter fled to Nepal over- 
night and returned with a large army supplied by the Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan-gampa and by the Nepalese king, how the army 
stormed Tirhut and massacred its people, how Arjuna fled, revolted and 
Was again defeated and carried a prisoner to China by the Chinese 
envoy, how the envoy was helped with money and other valuables by 
Kumara Bhaskarayarman of Kamariipa, Historians have given too 
portance to this story which certainly it does not deserve. Com. 
S$ from Chinese Sources there is a-tendency towards ex- 
sopulation of Tirhut reflect little credit 
’> the story must have been fabri- 
2 later times, Moreover, no Indian record contains even a 
slight allusion toany such story, Was the Chinese army so strong 
and the system of warfare sp improved zs to defeat and even annihiliate 
the Strong and efficient Inlian army just bequeathed by HarsaP The 
Story of the war and expedition centres round Tirhut— not Kanoj. Ys 
~ #8Y reason why the hinese or Tibetan army should have been 
‘Satished with the siere of Tirhut, and did not ever Proceed a step 
towards Kanoj, the Imperial capital? All these have got ty 
be answered before we accept the ‘story ac it is, What seems to he 
trie is that after the death of Harsa, Arjuna, pet 
king of Tirhut (Behar), asserted independence and perhaps insulted 
the Chinese mistion while passing through his country, This, the 
Mission: took to heart, and full of revenge they might have attacked 
and massacred. the People of Tirhut ang even carried Arjuna a 
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prisoner to China, Tirhut, it is possible, was for some time subject 
to Tibet. 

Harsa died without an heir and left no strong authortiy 
behind him; the whole realm naturally plunged into a chaos—each 
one governor or petty king and princeling tried to be indepen- 
dent and at gpe same time made attempts to keep the 
neighbouring countries in subjection, From amidst this chaos, 
an order was not long to emerge. In Magadha, Adityasena, 
son of Madhavagupta revived the later Gupta empire; at Kano}, the 
Maukharis asserted themselves, and Bhogavarman, who had married 
the daughter of Adityasena was on the throne; Valabhi became indepen- 
dent and its king Dharasena [V assumed the ttle of an independent 
sovereign, viz, “Paramabhattiraka Maharajadhiraja’. New kingdoms 
were also gradually asserting themselves in the North of which the 
Gurjaras of Rajputana and Punjab and the Karkotakas of Kaémir 
were the most important. 





NIHARRANJAN RAY 


On Metals and Metallurgy in Ancient India 


Il 


Of the three Re-vedic metals, namely, (0) /rapay (gold), 
(2) rajata (silver), and (3) ayas (?); we have not much to say 
regarding the identification of “hiranya” with gold. 

A controversial point may, however, be mentioned. Siyana 
renders “hiranya” in Rv., X, 107, 7 as “rajata” (silver), also “hirapya” 
in Rv., VIL, 72, 1 a5 “suvarparajatamaya” (made of gold and 
silver) and “hiranya” in Hv, 1, 162, 16, as “sauvarnarijata- 
kamsyini” (gold, silver and bell-metal}. But Sayapa’s error is apparent. 
For, in Ry» X, 107, 7 Sayaga renders “candra”’ as “suvarga” 
(gold) but hiranya” as  “rajata” (silver). This, ‘however, 
cannot be justified, Sayana himself renders ‘candra’, an adjec- 
tive to “hiranya” in Rv. VIII, 65, 11, and also in Rv, LX, 97, 
50 as “shladaka”, ie. “pleasing”, meaning ‘gold that gives 
pleasure’, So in Ry., X, 107, 7, the same meaning (pleasing) 
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of “candra” would be applicable, Thus Siyana in changing 
| the signification of “candra” at Pleasure evidently renders 
an explanation that cannot be accepted. Again, in Ry., VIII, 





#2, 12. such a rendering of “hiranya”,.as shown above, 
by Sayana can hardly be accepted, for the rare use of silver 
in the Re-veda does not allow us to conjectgre the ear-orna- 
ments’ or the ears themselves to be wrought of silver and fold or an 
alloy of the two metals, Simply ‘made of gold’ is quite adequate to 
explain the meaning of “hiranya” here, Lastly, Sayana supposed 
the plural “hiranyant” in Rv., I, 162, 16, to mean wealth composed. of 
gold, silver, bell-meta] etc. This, however, scems to be incorrect, 
for the idea of bell-metal can hardly be introduced into the 
Rg-veda?, while a forced Fuessing of silver every now and then 
in the Reg-veda is not allowable at any rate. Thus “hirany ant” 
Would mean articles of fold only®, 

In Yiska’s synonyms for “hiranya” we have “ayah"*. Such 
‘use of the expression cannot, however, be cited from the Rg-veda, 
A commentator of Nirukta* quotes a solitary instance in Ry, 
VU, 101, 3, Where the term “Ayah-dirsa” occurs. Evidently he derives 
his authority from Sdyana who explains this 4 yah-éirga” by “hiranya- 

3 lamkrtasiraskas ca’, ie. with the head adorned with golden orna- 
_ ment , But this meaning iS quite doubtful, inasmuch as, the meaning 
Read protected with helmets made of ayas” would also be quite 
ss @ipppropriate, Further*, most of ¥aska’s synonyms for “hiranya” are 
found not in the Re-veda at all but elsewhere as is the case with 

“loha,” “kanaka” etc.’ Thus, so far as the Re-veda js concerned, 











_ 1 Ubha karna hiranyaya"—Karma kammasthantyau dvau rukmyau 
hiranyaya hiranmayau suvarnarajatamayay ity arthah, 

2 Ne reference is made fotin in the Re-veda. 

3 Sdyana renders —hiranyani Salil Varnarajatakg7 nsyani kalpayanti, 
The proper meaning is “golden articles" | 

4 Nirukta, N ighagtu, I, 2, 

5“ waiwt ay: Ry, Vi II, ror, 
commentaries, edited b 
Bibliotheca Indica. 
6 Eisen-kipiig (Grassmann), 


3. Vide Nirukta. with 
/ the late Acarya Satyavrata Samaéramt, 


“Having an iron. head’—Monier 
rullams, Perhaps a head protected with a helmet is meant. 


the Rg-veda, “Loham” occurs in 
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it would hardly be justifiable to explain “hirapya’ by anything but 


gold,—gold that is bright and pure, that goes to its lovers,* 


changes into various shapes” as when formed into ornaments (Aewa), 
that beautifies the persons who wear it (candra), glows by itself 
owing to its brilliance (rwAma) and is desired by all. 

There is one particular point which requires support 
This is about the washing of gold. There is, however, 
no direct mention about it in the Pg-veda, but the — purifica- 
tion from earthy matter is noticed in Rv.,1, 117, §, while a clear 
evidence of washing gold is to be found in Taittiriya-sandhita, 
Vi,as 7 tT and Satapatha-Brahamana, I, tyels.§s 

For “Ayas," as we have already mentioned, there are numerous 
terms in the Rg-veda.“ From explanations of these terms it will 
probably be possible to identify ‘Apes’ with ron. 

The first important evidence is presented by the fact of the ex- 
istence in the Bg-veda of a distinct guild organisation called “Aarmara™ 
or “Karmira” (Rv., UX, 112, 2, and Hv., X, 722)" There it is 
identified with fhe making of arrows or articdes for rich persons éy 
means of dried fazgots of trees, fans prepared of bird's wings and bright 
stones (UX, 112, 2), alse ehting éricht fire by blowing air by Ais billows 
or fans (MX, 72. 2). The act or work of this Adrmira is described 
by the application of the verb edhamat (Rtv. X, 72, 2), which 
comes from root “wa” meaning “#o few"! YVaska (N., 2, 14) 


t Rukmam,/Ruca—to glow. Vide Rv, V, $2, 6 and IX, 
15, 5+ 

2 Hema, WHi-—te go or pass and to augment, Vide Bv., 
IX, 97, 1 and IV, 2, 8. | 

3 ema, vide Nir. Nigh. 1, 2, VIII, 5, 11; 8 1; VII, 87, 5. 

4 Nearly forty mentions are to be found in different forms. 
Vide Rg-vedic Concordance and Maxmiiller’s Index. 

5 “Karmira, the smith is several times mentioned with 
approval in the Vedic Samhitas, Sd ew 

Little is known of the smith’s method of work and of his 
tool, No doubt he smelted (dhma) the ore in the fire, hence he 
is called dhematr, the smelter. Mention is also made of his bellows 
of birds’ feathers (Rv., LX, 112, 2)", Vedic Index, vol. I, p. 140. 

6 “DAmitr (lit. blower) occurs twice in one passage of the Hg-veda 
(V. 9, §) in the two forms dimita, nom. ‘smelter’ and “dhmatarl” 
which according to the Padapatha stands for dhmitari, a locative 
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mentions dhamat in the list of verbs signifying dynamica! action 
(gatikarmaiyh) but in another place (N., 2, 19) he explains the same 
verb as éadhatarma, Synonyms of the term dadkah are pratigha- 
fenam, parighifanam, and samghitah, ie., the act of striking blows, 
Pagini (vii, 3, 78) connects dsam with dima which means sounding 
and conjunction with fire (dima leddignisamyogayeh), 

Thus we have from w#'* the term waa:? meaning a blower, a 
blacksmith; and as dhama isidentified with dhma, we have damabi- 
rah® also meaning a blacksmith, Thus Karmara and Karmara of the 
Bg-veda identified with his work wa signifies one working with 
bellows and fire and striking and hammering, 

Now the most important point of this “Karmara” is that if the 
guild of this class of man is once identified with that of “Mac Esmtth,” 
the Indian traditions forbid to accept the guild as one occupying any 
thing beyond the particular profession of forging or preparing fren 
and tro" alone. For in India a blacksmith cannot be taken to be a 





probably meaning in the smelting furnace—(Macdonell, J.R.A.5., 
1893. 446). Geldner (Vedische studien I, 146, n. PD. Ber- 
tholomie (Indogermanische Forschiingen, 1, 496, n, 2) and Oldenberg 
(Sacred Books of the East, 45, 338) regard the latter form as a locative 
infinitive “in the smelting’, Ludwig ({nfinitiv im Veda, Translation 
of the Rv., 4, 334) and Neisser (Bezzenberger’s. Beitriige 20, 40) 
think d@imifari is a nom. sing. masc. used in the same sense as 
dimata. Smelting is also clearly referred to (Rv., IV, 2, 17), and 
the smelter is described as-using the wings of birds (farna Sakunanam) 
to fan the flame (Rv., IX, 112, 2). “That the art was widely applied is 
shown by the fact that reference is made to arrows with points of 
yas to kettles which were fashioned of the same metal 


and could be placed upon a fire (Rv., V. 5, 30, 1§) and to soma cups 


of beaten ayas (Rv. IX, 1. 2, eff 4immer, Altindisches Leben, 
252; Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 159)"— Vedie Index, vol. L, 
Pp. 405. 

t ‘Dhawa'—"Pratighitanam" ie. hammering, The sound echoes 
the sense. The usual sense of hammering being easily understood 
by ‘‘dhama-dham" which is the sound created. 

_ 2 Dhamaka—"a blower or Blacksmith''—Monier Williams ; "A 
blacksmith""—Wilson, | 








© 3 Dhmakira—'Grobschmied"—Roth. “A blacksmith"—Wilson. 
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brazier, or a carpenter, or anything else, since each occupation fixes the 
guild in regard to its social status by strict discipline of endogamy, 
and other laws of the caste-system,' Thus one may rove round India 
but he could hardly find a dlacksaith working as a érasier or a carpen- 
fer. This can never be in India, asthe Macksmith being in a fixed 
ruild could hardly free itself from the rigours of caste-discipline." 
Thus Karmara of the Reg-veda, identified with the particular 
cuild of dlacksmitk, can never again be associated with that of a 
brazier or a carpenter as Wilson* very erroneously did, Monier 
Williams very wisely explained it as a guild of a “mechame or 
blacksmith"* only, and Roth by simply ‘Smeid’* or ‘smith’ alone 
as Macdonell does, which is taken up, though erroneously, by others 
to denote “smith” in general Le, coppersmith, or drass-smtth, or iron 
smitA.* 

Again the ancient Sanskrit term wei through Frat? has 
been converted into the simple ‘eran,’ in which form it crept 
into the Bengali language. And in Bengal we have still this guild 
‘wre’ purely and simply identified with the forging of 
iron and iron alone and plying the trade in the same primitive 
Re-vedic style? Thus the very existence of the mat: 





r&2 “Possibly a quasi-caste of smiths was already developing 
from the guild organisation that existed."—Vedic Index, vol. I, 
p. 140, “Caste, once created, naturally ceveloped in different 


directions. -Nesfield (Brief View of the Caste System of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 1885) was inclined - 


to see in occupation the one ground of caste, It is hardly necessary 
seriously to criticise. this view considered as an ultimate explanation 
of caste, but it is perfectly certain that guilds of workers tend to 
become castes. The carpenters ( Zakgan), the chariot-makers (Katha 
kara), the fishermen (Déaivera) and others are clearly of the type of 
caste and the number extends itself as time goes on" —Ibid,, vol. IT, 
p- 269. = | 

3—6 Karmira -—"An artificer, a mechanic, a blacksmith, 
a brazier,a carpenter."—Wilson. “A mechanic or blacksmith",—Monier 
Williams. “Schmeid.—Roth. “Smith";—Macdonell. 

7 This prevails not only in Bengal, but throughout India 
itholds good, for an iron-smith, i.e, blacksmith can never be identified 
with a brase-smith, copper-smith, or gold-smith. Each being a separate 
guild controlled by the discipline of the caste-system. Any one 


1.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1927 17 
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in the Rg-veda described as working with bellows, exciting fire by 
means of dried faggots of trees, and hammering and preparing arrows, 
after whetting them on a stone’ etc, indicates the existence of iron 
in the Re-veda and offers the first prominent evidence in support 
of our identifying ayas with iron alone, | 

The next prominent evidence is afforded by Hv., [V, 2; £7 
(ayo na deva janima dhamantah), where eyah is directly connected 
with dhamantah, which clearly proves that the amit of the 
Rg-veda was occupied with the working of the metal ayas, Sayana 
has the following: af ate appt oa wach TTS | eT 
faeries | owe eet wt a) Ta HAT wal wee wif meqA— i, ©. 
Purifying their humanity, as ore ts purified by smelting. Here 
(dhamaniah) plainly signifies furification through fire, bellows, and 
hammer, Thus we know very clearly that the metal ayas used 
to be purified, a fact which is further confirmed by an evidence from 
the Satapatha Brikmana (V1, 1, 3, 5) *. That this fact of purification 
of ayasfrom ore at once dismisses any idea of identifying it with 
any kind of dransg js plainly evident,* 

Again from kv,, V, ® 5: we have wafr (dhamati) correlated with 





who has studied the guild organisation of India can easily testify 
to the accuracy of this statement. 





TOOSE'S wing with anvil and a blazing fire awaits a wealthy cus- 
tomer."—Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, p, 162, 

32 “From the sand he created the pebble: whence sand finally 
indeed becomes a pebble;—from the pebble the stone : whence the 
pebble finally indeed becomes a stone -—from the stone metal ore: 
whence from stone they smelt ore”.—Eggeling’s Translation, S, B, Ex 
vol, XLI. 

3 For in bronze-making two purified metals (e.¢., copper and 
tin) are melted together to form an alloy, This process is called 
melting which is quite distinct from smelting, 

There exists in the Rv (VI, 3, 4) the term Dravi, melier which 
proves the existence of a particular class of guild of melfers. Sayan 
identifies it with dravaytla or svarpakira, Wilson translates it 
“as a melter causes to melt,” “Hiranyakata denotes a ‘worker in 
gold? mentioned in the list of victims at the Purvea-medha (human 
Sacrifice) in the Yajurveda (Vajasaneyi Samhita, XXX, 17 ; Taittirtya 
Brihmana, 111, 4y Ty 1.)"—Vedic Index, vol, IT, p, 505, 
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another term dhmiti as well as with dhmatari. Macdonell 
means by dhmitari “in the smelting furnace.” Sayana* 
identifies dhmata with Karmara, So do Ludwig and Neisser. 
By dhmitari Siyana means dhmatr (smelter) and from 
dhmatr comes (dhmatarah) which Roth explains as Blaser 
(blower), Schmeltser (smelter). Thus we have most clearly @ 
positive evidence in the Re-veda of smelting or of purification 
of ayas (from ore) by smelting operation, as well as of a 
class of men known as (dhmatarah) very often identified with 
Karmirah? and these facts, as we believe, led Macdonell and 
Keith to write—“Smelting is also clearly referred to and the smelter is 
described as using the wings of birds (parnagakunanam) to fan 
the flame. That the art was widely applied is shown by the fact 
that reference is made te arrows with points of ayas, to kettles which 
were fashioned of the same metal and could be placed upon a fire 
and to Soma-cups of beaten ayas.”" There is no doubt that this 
process of melting was not similar to the liquid smelting of modern 
iron-smelting method, as some scholars have erroneously taken it to 
be, but was quite akin to the old process of purifying or smelting the 
metal in Jumps while in the semi-molten state, a5 We shall show 
presently. 

The third and the most important evidence in regard to the identi- 
fication of ‘Ayas’ with iron is offered by Rv. X, 81, 3 where the 
act of welding has been positively referred to by the term Samdhamatt 
which Roth and Grassmann explain by “2mssammen Scheweissen” 
ie, fo weld together, Sayana explains the term duafa® by weafa 


1 Vide Sayana’s commentary on Bv., V, 9 5- 

2 Vide Sayana’s commentary on Rv., Vio 5. 

3 Gharmah ayasmayah—Bv., V, 30 15; ayohatam drupa— 
Rv., 1M, 1) 2; 80, 2. 

4 In modern smelting operations the metal is generally obtained 
ina liquid condition or molten state. This leads many scholars 
of the present day to suppose that the ancient process of smelting 
too was of the same type, Hence it is not surprising if they take 
smelting for melting which favours the identification of bronze with 
ayas, alloy being obtained by simple melting. 

5 Samdhamati (Sam and diamati—pressed together in 
conjunction with fire, bellows and hammer) clearly meaning “weld- 
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or pressing inte ie. jorning fogether, Griffiths translates this Rk thus: 
"He the sole God, producing earth and heaven weldeth them, with 
his arms as wings together." In the footnote on the expressions 
“weldeth them’ etc.”, Griffiths refers to the process of smelting in Rv., 
TV, 2,17 and X, 72,2 and comments on the passage “with his arms as 
wings” with the remark that wings fan the flames.of fire in which the 
matter is smelted, So clearly the “welding of wetals"* has been referred 
to in this passage, that the idea of wedding is purely and simply assoc- 
iated with trom and iron alone and no other metal was likely to have 
been so accurately known to scientists, metallurgists, lexicographers 
ind even to lay-men, 

This evidence of the act of welding identified with the verb 
dhama, the act of Karmara or blacksmith working with “ayas", 
at once confirms the belief of the existence of iron in the Re-veda 
and affords sound grounds for identifying ‘Ayas’ with iron. 

Thus from the Re-veda itself one can at once gain an insight 
into the “mefallurey of Ayas' in those days of our ancient civilised 
life. There we find that the “Karmiara” or the ‘dtmite, a member 
of a particular kind of guild of the blacksmith and the iron 
smelter,? with his simple tools,a pair of bellows, a furnace -or forge, 
a hammer, and a whetting stone, used to prepare iron articles of 
commerce such aS arrows etc, by smelting or purifying iron ore by 
fire ‘made with fuel of dey faggots-of trees, His. work consisted in 
heating the ore in the furnace to-a high temperature by means of his 
bellows, and then hammering the metal and even welding pieces 
together and lastly whetting on sharp clean stone,* 





ing.” The idea here is to unite together “the earth and heayen” 
ic, to unite two things together keeping their respective entities 
quite distinct, 

Samdhamati : ‘Zusammenschweissen’—(Grassmann ) ; ‘fuse or melt 
 together-—(Monier Williams). 

I “Weld—To press or beat into intimate contact and permanent 
union, as two pieces of iron when heated almost to fusion,”—Ure, 

2 Vide ante, 

3 “It appears then that the claim of India to a discovery of iron 
and steel-making which has exercised more influence on the arts con- 
ducive to civilisation and manufacturing industry, than any other within 
the whole range of human inventions, is altogether unquestionable.”— 


avi a 
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That there are evidences to support this description of the process 
of traditionary metallurgy in ancient Vedic India could be easily 
seen. We have ample evidences from the Rg-vedic commentary of 
Sayana himself that up to the fourteenth century “A.C. iec., during 
Sayana's time the same metallurgical process used to be carried on 
in India! Again this view becomes fully corroborated when 
we see that even the system of Indian iron-smelting at the end of 
the roth century A.c. was and even to this day is of the same simple 
type as in the Vedic age. HH. Warth says in his notes on the 
manufacture of iron and the future of the charcoal iron industry 
in India (India Govt, Reports, June, 1881j—"It_ has been 
stated that ancient nations derived their iron from the meteoric 
masses which are occasionally found on the earth's surface, but 
i¢ seems more likely that the iron was in most cases made by 
the people from iron ore, We hear that even the Negroes in Central 
Africa make their own iron, and fe native Indian process of iron- 
making is simple enough to make it probable that ancient civilised 
nations were able to adopt it. At many places in India fron is made 
from pure ore, but before cheaper iron was imported from England, 
much more iron and steel used to be made than ts made at the present 
time*." 


—J.M. Heath, On Indian iron and steel, in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary tothe Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Now, 1837. 

1 Vide his commentary on Rv., 1, 163, 9 specially in regard 
to the ‘expression ‘ayahpinda’ used by him, Clearly in his time 
iron used to be smelted simply from the ore and then ham- 
mered into lumps, Vide also his commentaries on Rv, V, 62, 7 
and 8. 

2 The antiquity of the Indian process is no less astonishing 
than its ingenuity, We can hardly doubt that the tools with which 
the Egyptians covered their obelisks and temples of porphyry and 
syenite with hieroglyphics were made of Indian steel, There is no 
evidence to show that any of the nations of antiquity besides the 
Hindus were acquainted with the art of making steel.”—David 
Mushte, Papers on Iron and Steel (London, 1840),-p. 669. 

“We know thata maritime intercourse was maintained from the 
remotest antiquity between the Malabar Coast, the Persian gulf, the 
country about the mouths of the Indus-and the Red Sca; and it ap 
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That the iron used to be obtained in the form of lumps has been 
fully indicated by Mr, Warth in his Report. There are still more 
evidences in support of this, In the same report quoted above Mr, 
Warth observes—“As the iron does not melt at the temperature 
ofa common charcoal blast, it is impossible to bring the minute 
particles of iron together into one mass unless the slag is very 
small,” 

Thus from the above it is quite clear that the iron smelting or 
irification of iron ore used to be done in the furnace in the form 
of semi-molten /wmps and not in a complete molten state as we now 
get from the blast furnaces of modern times, ‘This point is of parti- 
‘ular importance as many Vedic scholars seem to have a mis- 
conception of this form. Siyana also refers in. his commentary 
on Rv., I, 163, 9 to this lump which he calls Ayahpinda. Moreover, 
the experiments which Mr, Warth performed and which he 
described in his note are extremely interesting and throws considerable 
light on the process of iron-smelting then in actual operation in 
India which from the most simplicity of its nature compares most 
favourably with that mentioned and described in the Re-veda, 
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Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 
(Translated from the German version of A, Schiefner) 
III 


EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUBAHU' 


Thereafter Subahu, the son of AjataSatru, exercised the ruler- 
ship for ten years and held the teaching of Buddha in respect. When 
the venerable Sanavasika* had held the teachership for a short period, 


1 Taranitha mentions as the chronological frame-work of this 
part of his work four successive reigns. These are the reigns of (1) 
Subahu, son of Ajitagatru (10 years); (2) his son Sudhanu (23 years); (3) 
his son Mahendra {9 years); (4) his son Camasa (22 years), The more 
authentic accounts of the Sinhalese Mahaivamsa and the Brahmanical 
Puranas know nothing of these kings, According to the former 
the immediate successors of Ajataéatru were (1) Udayabhadda (16 
years), (2 and 3) Anuruddha and Munda (8 years), (4) Nigadisaka (24 
years). In the Puranas their names are Daréaka (24 years), Udayin 
(33 years), Nandivardhana (40 years) and Mahdnandin (43 years’ 
See Geiger’s English tr. of Mahivamsa, Introduction, p. xli, and 
V. Sinith's Early History of India, athed, p. 51. Evidently Tara- 
natha’s sources had lost sight of the authentic historical tradition 
so that there was no other alternative than to insert fictitious names 
to fill up the gap between Ajitafatru and Aéoka, Tr. 

g Sanavasika (with variant forms of this name) is well-known 
in the Northern Buddhist tradition as the third Buddhist patriarch 
receiving the guardianship of the teaching from Ananda and in turn 
tratismitting it to Upagupta (cf. besides Taranatha above cited, Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, p. 161; Rajendralala Mitra, Sanskrit Buad- 
dhist Literature of Nepal, p. 10 etc). Taranatha's account of his early 
life as given above (1, H. Q., vol. I1I, p. §00) occurs in a fuller form 
in the Tibetan Vinaya (Dulva). See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 
161-167, The term Sanavasika literally means “wearer of the linen” 
and a legend is told by Hiten Tsang to account for this strange desig- 
nation (Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. I, p. 120). A Sambhita Sanavasin 
is known both to the Northern and the Southern tradition as playing 
a conspicuous part in connexion with the Council at Vaisall (see 
Cullavagga, xii, 1, 8M, of the Pali Vinaya Pitaka ; Dipavamsa, ¥, 1601, ; 
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the venerable Madhyantika,* who lived at Varanasi,* imparted the 
teaching in an excellent manner to the four groups* and he preached 
the law to the brahimanas and house-holders. At another time many 
brahmanas and house-holders of Varanast took offence at the large 
number of mendicant bhiksus and reviled them saying, “Was there 
no other region for alms and was there no city as prosperous as 
Varanasi? We are obliged to support you, but you du not give 
us the least in return.” As they said so, the venerable Machyantika 
encompassed by a group of 10,000 arhants betook himself, soaring 
‘through the air, to the mountain USira that lay in the north. 
There the householder Aja assembled all the monks of the four 
regions and maintained them for one year, and thus 44,000 arhants 
were there together, Through this cause the teaching was spread 
specially in the north. In this way Madhyantika delivered the 
teaching on the Ura mountain fcr three years, At that time 
| Sanavasika lived in Seavasti and through his preaching of the law to 
the four groups nearly 16000 persons became arhants. Formerly there 
were at the time of Ajatagatru two men of the brahmana caste of the 
name of Pana and Napa* who had no knowledge of the law, were 


Mahivamsa, iv, 18ff.; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p, 176 etc.). He is 
1 Taranatha’'s account of the miraculous conversion of Madhy- 
antika and his 500 followers by Ananda at the time of his death 
(I. H. Q., vol. UI, p. 509) agrees substantially with that of the Tibetan 
Vinaya (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 166-167). Both agree in 
making Madhyantika a contemporary of Sanavasika and therefore. of 
Ajatagatru ard his immediate successors. On the other hand. the 
Ceylonese tradition as embodied, ¢g., in the Mahivamsa, xii, 3ff, and 
the historical introduction to the Samantapasidika (P. T. S. ed.,. vol. p 
63) makes him (Pali Majjhantika=Sans, Madhyantika) a contemporary 
of the Thera Tissa, the son of Moggali, and hence of Asoka, Thus the 
N, tradition antedates Madhvantika by three centuries, For the Uétra 
mountain situated near Mathura (see Watters, Ywen Céwamg, vol. 1, p. 
308). Tr. 2 More properly, Baranasij, Tr, 
3 Bhikgus, Bhikgunis, Upasakas and Updsikas. The corresponding 
Sanskrit terms are catasrpam parsadinam, Tr, | 
4 We may compare the account communicated in the Biography 
of Sakyamuni, p.68 (298) which occurs also in the Karmagataka (1X, 9). 
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wicked and cruel, observed no distinction between pure and impure 
food and killed different living beings. As these two had committed 
theft in a house and the king had their hands cut off, they grew very 
angry, and after giving a midday-meal to many arhants they wished 
that as a result of this good deed they might become Vakesas for des- 
troying the king and the inhabitants of Magadha. After some time 
both were struck by an epidemic, cut off and were reborn as yakgas. 
About 7 or § years alter, when king Subahu was ruling, both of them 
acquired the position of Yakgas in Magadha and sent forth into the 
land a great infectious disease. When many men and cattle perished 
there and none could stop the epidemic, and when the astrologers ascer- 
tained the real state of things, the inhabitants of Magadha invited the 
venerable Sanavasika from Sravasti and begged him to subdue the 
_ two Yakgas. He on his part came to the mount Gurva where the two 

Yaksas lived, and stepped into the Yaksa-cave. The Yaksas however 
had gone at that time to the habitation of another Yaksa and were 
called hither by another Yaksa, When they returned, they got angry 
and let fall the rocks of the cave; but there came into existence another 
cave and in the same was seated the venerable Sanavasika, When 
this happened three times, they let off a flaming fire; but the Arhant 
let off a still more powerful flaming fire in the ten directions, where- 
upon the Yakgas were terrified; as all regions were on fre, they found 
no place of refuge, and when they gave themselves up to the protec: 
tion of Sinavasika, the fire was extinguished. Thereafter, as the teach- 
' ing was preached to them, they became very believing and were 
initiated into the Seeking of Refuge (Saranigamana) and the doctrines. 
Immediately afterwards the epidemic ceased, This piece of magic was 
witnessed by a thousand brahmanas and householders, 

The second section, the events during the time of king Subahu, 


Il EVENTS OF THE TIME OF KING SUDHANU 


When the king died, his son Sudhanu came to rule simul- 
taneously with the conversion of Kaémira by Madhydntika, This 
Madhyantika reached Kaémira through his supernatural power and 
settled down on the banks of a lake inhabited by the Nagas, Then 
the Naga king Audusta with his retinue got into anger and sent down 
a heavy shower, but it could not move the fringe of the holy robe: 
when the rain of different projectiles coming from different directions 
was Changed into a flower-rain, the Naga appeared and asked what the 
Venerable desired, When the latter demanded a piece of land and the 
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Naga asked “How big a piece ?”, the Venerable said “A piece of land 
that I can cover by sitting cross-legged"; and that was granted to him. 
When by a supernatural crossing of legs he covered the nine regions 
of Kasmira, the Naga said “How large is the following of the venerable ?” 
“Five hundred.” “If there be one wanting, I shall take back the land ?” 
“This land was chosen before by the Teacher as a place suitable for 
deep contemplation.? Since where there sre givers, there are also mendi- 
cants, brihmanas and householders must also be settied’ After these 
words, he betoole himself to Kaémira with the 500 Madhyantikas from 
Ustra and also with many hundred thousand brihmapas and houre- 
holders believing and devoted to the law from Varinast, Thereafter 
many men came gradually to KaSmira from different lands and at the 
time when Madhyantika lived, this land was adorned with nine great 
cities, many villages of mountain-dwellers, with a royal residence and 
twelve Viharas containing very numerous monks. He, then, through his 
Supernatural power led the groups of men from Kagmira to Gandha- 
madana and subdued the Navas by means of a fire-magic. When 
he bad persuaded them to give saffron covering the shadow of the 
Clerical robe, the Arhant magically made the robe large, Whew 
he had covered the saffron with this shadow and when all men had 
taken it up, he came back in the twinkling of an eye to Kasmira, 
filled the land with colonies of saffron, and gave the command that 





dntika came to Kaémira, the venerable Sanavisika taught the law to 
the four groups of men dwelling in the six towns. After a reign of 


a ee 

I The corresponding Sanskrit term is Vipaiyana which Wassiljew 
(quoted by Schiefner in the additonal notes at the end of his German 
text, p. 285) explains as a meditation in which the spirit is sunk in 
metaphysical thought. The equvalent term in Pali is Vipassans. See 
Kern, Maasal af Imtiaz Buddhism, p. 60, 

2 The above description of the miraculous conversion of Kaémira 
by Madhy‘ntika and bis introduction of saffron into that country 
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23 vears king Sudhanu one day passed out of this existence. After 
him the officials and retinue of this king, one thousand in number, 
stepped into the priestly office through Sanavisika. With these and 
very many others he passed the summer at the cemetery of Sitavana; 
after they had meditated on the cemetery-ground at the conclusion of 
the Varga, all obtained the aéwdta-samad4i' and attained afterwards 
the completion of the highest form of knowledge (lit. consciousness 
or conyiction), and became Arhants, Thereafter Upagupta, 
son of a spice-dealer, was ordained as a priest and perceived the 
truth ; after seven days he attained the complete emancipation from 
two of the Arhant-stages.* When Sanavasika had given over the 
teachership to Upagupta he passed out of existence in the land of 

Campa. Instructed by this Sagavisika sooner or later in the doctrines, ~ 
100,000 became Arhants. In this matter the people of Kaémira 
maintain that Madhyantika must be counted in the succession-list 
of teachership, since while Madhyantika held the teachership for 15 
years in Madhyadeéa, the venerable Sinyavisika had only a few dis- 
ciples, When Madhyantika went to Kaémira, Sanavasika held the 
teachership, so that there were eight ‘handings~iown’ of the teaching. 
Others maintain that the teacher had prophesied the conversion of 
Kaémira by Madhyintika, that Ananda would teach him the word, that 
Ananda would hand over the teachership to Sanavasika, and that there 
would be only seven “handings-down" of the teachership ; this opinion 
the Tibetans also follow.* 

The third section, the events during the time of king Sudhanu, 


from early times, It consisted in meditation on the basis of some 
impure object. For an explanation of this term see 5, 2. Aung and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 121, 8. 6, Tr, 
2 The stages of Arhantship in their ascending order are as follows: 
Srota-dpanna, Sakpdigamin, Anigamin, and Arhat. Tr. 
3. The sevenfold “handingsdewn” of the teaching ment oned 
above as in accordance with the Tibetan tradition is apparently based 
upon the following succession of Buddhist patriarchs after Sikya 
Buddha:— 
(a) Kasyapa, (4) Ananda, (¢) Sinavasika,¢) Upagupta, (¢) Dhitika, 
(f) Sudarfana, These carly patriarchs are distinguished in 
the Tibetan Vinaya as ‘elephants’ ic. mighty ones (see 
Rockhill, Lite of the Buddha, p.17oand », Tr. 








Age of the Manusamhita 


Various theories have been started regarding the age of the Manu- 
samhité. Max Miiller wanted to bring it down to tne fourth century 
A.D, Bihler however arrived at a different result and formulated the 
rather too wide limits for the aze of Af. viz. the second century 
#.C. and the second century A.D, and there is a general concensus of 
among the scholars to acquiesce to his theory in this respect. 
But now, by a careful study of the quotations from Mf. in other works, 
it is perhaps possible to show that after all the actual date of J, 
~ lies rather beyond than within these arbitrary barriers of time limit, 
From two considerations, each exaggerated to an unreasonable degree, 
AM, has been denied his due; firstly,that a large mass of popular parables 
constituting the ‘Spruchweisheit’ of Ancient India has been bodily 
incorporated into the Manusmrti and therefore many of the verses 
in the quotations might really have been taken from this source and 
not necessarily from the Manusamhita, This hypothesis is certainly 
more or less correct. The other consideration is that our AZ, was 
formerly composed in siitras, so that many of the quotations from 
Peds soos those that cannot now be traced in the extant text of 


ian WSMrci, 





indeed a work of the Manava School written in prose; but in all 
probability it was later than our metrical if, and was rather a 
Manava Arthadistra than a Manava Dharmasitra. Biihler's theory 
of the Manava Dharmasitra is based on a single passage of the 
Vasigtha Dharmasiitra, Fas. (iv, 5) says that according to the Mana- 
vam (iti minavam) one may injure animals when sacrificing to the 
manies and the gods and when entertaining a guest (pitrdevatitithi- 
Pijiyim pagum himsyft), His next siitra is identical with AY. Vv, 
41 (madhuparke ea Vajie ca pitrdaivatakarmani / atraiva ca pagum 
himsyan nanyathety abrayin manuh // }. 

Itis quite clear that Pas, in iv, § is but giving a summary of WW, vy, 
4%. Bibler however sees in it & quotation from the old Manava 
Dharmasiitra and concludes that “the lost Manava Dharmasiitra con- 
sisted, like nearly all the other works of this class, partly of prose and 
partly of verse" (S.B.E, 14, note on Fas, iy, 5) Here we are con- 
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fronted with a stupendous theory built upon the flimsiest of founda- 
tions. It is a very common feature of the Smrtis that before quoting 
a verse or verses a paraphrase of the verse or verses concerned is 
given beforehand, expressing thereby also the author's own view, 
Let us consider for example Bawdd, IT, 1, 15." This siitra of 
Boudk. is without doubt the paraphrase of the first of the two verses 
quoted dn the following sitra* with the usual introductory remark 
athApy udaharanti, which, en passant, may easily be recognised to 
be a verse of Af, though in the present text of M. it has been split 
ip into two—viii, 314 and 315,° specially as the other verse quoted 
in this siitra is almost identical with AY, viii, 316, Thus. Mas, iv, 5 need 
not be regarded as a quotation from the Minava Dharmasitra whose 
very existence is hypothetical, The special point in this passage 
is that the words ‘iti manavyam’ have been placed before and not after 
the verse ; but we cannot be sure of these words too, for they are not 
seen in all the recensions of Vas.;for example, Vasrgihasamuiité as 
published in the Smrtisamgraha, Calcutta, 1889, omits these two 
words. It may further be urged that Fas. quotes numerous verses 
of Manu with or without acknowledgment, most of which are again 
found in our Av. Now if it is true that Vas. had before him only a 
siitra work of the Manava School, how is it possible that these quota- 
tions, should be always in verse and never in prose (Vas, iv, 5 has 
already been dealt with)? It may be held therefore that we have as 
yet no proof of the existence of a Manava Dharmasutra which, when 
versified, became the Manava Dharmasastra. 

Wecan go a step further. It may. be proved that a metrical 
Manusmrti was in existence before 300 B.c.—at least before Vas, 
and Baud’. were composed. 

Bibler fully discussed the quotations from JV, in the Mahabhirata, 
but he did not take into consideration the important quotation in 


t stenah praktrya keSan saidhrakam musalam Adaya skandhena 
rijanam gacched anena mam jahiti tenainam hanyat. 

2 athipy Se ee musalam steno rajinam 
anviyat/ anena Sadhi mim rajan kgatradharmam anusmaran// aisane va 
yisarge va steno moans kilbisat/ agasanat tu tad raja stenad apnott 
kilbigam,/ 

3 faji stenena gantavyo muktakeSena dhavati/ Acaksfinena tat 
steyam évamkarmismi Sadhi mim// skandhenddaya musalam lagudam 
vapi khadiram/ saktifi cobhayatas: tikjnam fyasam dandam eva vai/ 
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the Ramayana, Kiskindhya kanda, xviii, 30-32.' Verse no, 30 refers to 
Manu by name, verse no, 31— AY, viii, 318 and verse no, 32= jf. 
viii, 316. Now, the Kisk, kanda is generally considered to be 
free from interpolations; but even without this gratuitous assumption 
it may be shown independently that if these three verses are 
at all interpolations, they were thrust into the Ramayana at a very 
early date—at the time of the Band. at the latest. AV. viii, 
316 is found quoted both in the Adm., Kigk. kinda, xviii, 32 and 
Baudh, Ul, 1, 16; Rim. mentions Manu by name and Fan, 
introduces the verse with the usual athipy udaharanti—a fact which 
leaves no doubt that both the authors concerned are in this case 
directly quoting Jf. independently of each other. But there is a great 
differnece between the two versions of this verse as found in these 
two works—so great that itis difficult to detect their connection with 
each other without at first comparing each of them with the 
original verse of WW, The first half of this verse in the Aim, is iden- 
tical with the first half of the verse as found in MW. while the second 
half is somewhat different. Bands, on the other hand has the second 
half of the yerse in common with JY, while the first half is somewhat 
different. Now, this, I think, can be explained only on the hypothesis 
that both Rim, and Bawdh, had drawn upon WW, about the same time 
vand then each wrought minor changes in the verse in its own way. 
Moreover these verses are seen in all the recensions of the Rim, and 
they in no way disturb the harmony of the chapter, These verses 
in the am, therefore cannot be laid aside as interpolations, 
Let us consider the first of these three verses in the Ram, 
It is said here that Manu had proclaimed the following two verses 
(not siitras). This shows that the author of the Kisk, kinda knew 
no siitra work of the Manaya school, but rather a metrical work of 
the same. We should also remember in this connection that the 
Naradasmyti certainly records a very ancient tradition when it lays 
down that the Manusmrti degins with a verse* (which occupies the 
1 = Sriiyate manuna gitau Slokau caritravatsalau/ 
grhitau dharmakuéalais tatha tac caritam maya// 
rajabhir dhrtadandaa ca krtva papani manavah/ 
nirmalah svargam @yanti santah sukrtino yatha// 
Hisanad wipi mokgid va stenah pipat pramucyate/ 
rija tv aaasan paipasya tad avapnoti ms 
a Prof, Bhagavaddatta, Preface to Barhas; : 
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fourth place in the extant text of MW.) and as it is highly improbable 
that a sutra work should degrw with a verse, it must be admitted that 
Narada here has in view a metrical Manusmrti, The united evidence 
of the Ram. and Nir. therefore goes against the hypothesis that 
formerly the Manusmpti was written in Sitra style, 

To return to the main theme. We have seen that the Aam, 
quotes Af. viii, 316 and 318. Again Mf, viii, 317 and 318 are 
‘dentical with Fas. xix, 44 and 45 introduced with an ‘athapy- 
ud4haranti’ and Bawa, I1, 16, 1, a5 shown above, contains two verses, 
ene of which is without doubt the original verse of Jf. now split 
tip into two viz. viii. 314 and 315, and the other almost identical with 
M. viii. 316. Here we find’ consecutive verses of AY. viz. viii, 314 and 
315, 305, 3£7, and 318, broken up into three pairs and quoted in Vas., 
Bandh, and the Ram. respectively. All these works are approximately 
of the same age. It is a legitimate conclusion therefore that these 
consecutive verses of Jf. were known to the authors of the 
Ram., Vas. and Baudk. Now, this fact may be explained only on 
two hypotheses, It may be said that these verses were known to 
the authors concerned only in the shape of an adage; but this is im- 
possible because popular parables never take the form. of a series of 
verses as we have belore us—it is only the pith that counts in these 
adages and not necessarily depth of wisdom. The other and the only 
possible hypothesis is that these authors had before them a metrical 
work ascribed to J. which contained these verses. This work was 
much the same as the present Jf, because all these verses are found 
in the extant text in slightly different forms, «3 

Other quotations from JY. in works of quite a different nature have 
an important bearing on this question. As Prof, Bhagavaddatta has 
pointed out (Introd. to Manduki Siksa p, 16), a verse of 417. (II, 218) 
has been quoted in three works on Sikga viz, Magdikt S, (xvi, 7), 
Yajaavalkya §. (1, 73) and Narada S. (1, 8,27), At first sight it 
may appear that this verse belongs to the common tradition of Siksas 
and that Af. has taken it from them; but it may be proved that it is 
just the opposite and that the Sikeas have borrowed it from Af, The 
second pada of this verse in A. is “ naro vary adhigacchati” whereas in 
the Mandakt and Narada Siksas it is “bhutale vari vindati " which was 
very probably the original form of the second pada of this verse for we 
see that the Vajiavalkya §. which from internal evidence may be 
proved to be of a later date, gives exactly the reading of MW. and 
not that of the other Sikgas, proving thereby that at the time al 


‘ 
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its composition J/., the primary source of this verse, had undergone 
a slight change. We may assume therefore that this verse did not 
belong to the tradition of Siksas and that Mandakt S, here actually 
quotes a Manusmrti. But we should remember that the Mandiiki 8. 
is at least as old as the oldest of the Dharmasitras. 

There is another very curious point about our Mf. Judging by 
the minor differences in the texts of the commentaries, Prof, Jolly 
has come to the conclusion that a thousand years ago ie, about goo 


A.D, the Manusmrti was almost. the same as it is at the present day 


(Recht und Sitte, p. 24). But precisely at this time we find Raja- 
fekhara quoting a work of the Manava school which lays down 
that there are only three sciences and thus cannot be our Jy. 
(see Agoyamimaipss, Gack. Orient. Series, p. 4). The quotation 
rtins as follows: trayivartadandanttayas tisro vid yah iti manavah, It is 
well known that Kautilya too in his Arthasastra quotes a work of the 
Manava school almost in the same words. Thus we see that side by 
side with our Jf, there was another work of the Manava Carana. It 
may also be taken for granted that this work was written in prose, 
for otherwise we should have to imagine that two authors of widely 


_ different ages, writing independently of each other, paraphrased a parti- 


cular verse in exactly the same words—an idea which on the face of it 
‘is absurd. Thus the work of the Manava school referred to by Kautilya 
Was not the hypothetical Manava Dharmasiitra but quite a different 
work of the same school—perhaps the Manava Arthagistra, though by 
anonymously quoting two verses (vii, 10§ and xi, 181) of wW, (see Arthas. 
pp. 29 and 215) he betrays his acquaintance with the metrical Manusmpti. 
We need not fight shy of this fact and assume that both Af, and 
Kautilya have borrowed these verses from a Common source, for 
we have seen above that a metrical Manusmyti was in existence in 
the fourth century B.C. at the latest, We Say at the latest, because 
even scholars like Kern and Jolly have given their unequivocal 
acquiescence to a Pre-Buddhistic date for the chief Dharmasitras,. 
and the date of the Ram. established by Jacobi still remains 
unchallenged as Ludwig's fanciful theories cannot be taken 
seriously, - 

The question has often been raised, why of all the Smrtis 


the Manusatnhita should be most popular and command universal 
‘acceptance. No satisfactory answer to this question has yet been 


given. We are now in a position to say that ‘the Manusmrti is most 
popular and universally accepted — becasue it is perhaps the most 
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ancient work of the Smrti literature and not less because, at a 
very early date, like the Ramayana, it was composed in popular 
yerses, agreeable and accessible to the general public, when the law- 
books of the other Vedic Caranas were still composed in the unusually 
stiff prose of the siitras and could therefore hardly interest the general 
public in them, 

BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


Town-planning and House-building in Ancient India 
according to Silpasistras 


In ancient India, Architectoni or the science of architecture 
was extensively cultivated and it received recognition as one of the 
sixty-four sciences and arts which the ancient Hindus practised. In 
the construction of sacred edifices, caityas, vihiras, as also of palaces of 
emperors and kings, the science must have attained a high develop- 
ment. The Ajanta and Ellora caves show that the description 
of an underground tunnel given in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka is not 
simply an imaginative picture, but that in ancient days such difficult 
feats of engineering were actually performed by the engineers. .The 
description is very realistic and we cive below an excerpt from the 





Same 





“Mahaummaggassa pavisanadvaram nagare ahosi, attharasahatthu- 
bbedhena yantayuttaavirena samannagatam hi ckaya Aniya ak- 


kantaya pithiyanti, mahaummaggassa dvisu passesu itthikahi cinitva 
sudhdkammam karesi, matthake padaracchannam karetwa ullokamatti- 
kaya lepetva setakammamw karesi, sabbani p' ettha asitimahidvarani 
catusatthicaladvarani ahesuip, sabbani yantayuttin, eva ekiya aniya 
akkanfaya pithtyanti, ekaya akkantaya vivariyyanti, dvisu passesu 
anekasatadipalaya ahesum, te pi yantayutté va ckasmim vivarly- 
yamane sabbe vivariyyanti ckasmim pithtyamane sabbe pithtyanti, 
dvisu passesu ckasatinam khattiyanam ekasatasayanagabbha ahesum, 
ekekasmim n&navannapaccattharar tthatam, eckekam mahasayanam 
samussitasctacchattam, ekekam sihasanain mahisayanam  nissaya 
thitam eckekam matugamapotthakariipakaip uttamaripadharam hat- 
thena andamasitva na manussariipakam ti na sakka fiatum, api ca 
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ummagepassa gabbhe dvyisu passesu kusala cittikara nanappakaracit- 
takammam karinsu: Sakkavilisasineruparibhandasagaramahasagara- 
catumahad!pahimavantaanotattamanosilatalacandasuriyacatumaharaji- 
kadichakamasageadivibhattiyo sabba ummagge dassayimsu, bhiimim 
rajatapatfavannavalukam okiritva  upari ullokapadumani dassesum, 
ubhosu passesu nanappakare apane pi dassayimeu, tesu tesu thanesu 
gandhadamapupphadamani olambetvi Sudhamma-devasabham viya 
ummaggam alamkarimsu” ( Jatakatthavannana, vol. VI, p. 432), The 
entrance into the greater tunnel was in the city: It was provided 
with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with machinery so that all 
were closed by pressing a peg. The tunnel was built up, on either 
side, with bricks and was worked with stucco : planks were put in the top 
(of the tunnel) and plastered with cement and then white-washed. There 
were in all eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones: all of which 
closed by pressing one per and opened by the pressure applied to 
another. On either side there were many hundreds of cells for plac- 
ing lamps, and they also were provided with machinery, so that 
when one was opened, all were opened and when one was shut 
all were shut. On both sides were one hundred and one bed-rooms 
for one hundred and one Ksatriyas. In each of these was laid a 
Variegated bed, as‘also a great couch shaded by a white umbrella, 
@ throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of such 
surpassing beauty that without touching it with hand it was not 
possible to know that it was not human. Also on éither side of the 
tunnel skilful painters made all sorts of paintings; the splendour of 
Sakka, the belts of Sineru mountain, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Anototta lake, the Vermilion mountain, Sun and 
Moon, the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of 
sense and their divisions were to be seen in the tunnel. The floor 
was like a silver plate, being strewn with sind, On the roof were 
full-blown lotus flowers. On both sides were booths of all kinds: 
here and there were hung wreaths of flowers and scented festoons. 
In such wise they adorned the tunnel till it was like the divine hall 
of Sudhamma, 

The rules for the construction of temples were elaborately laid 
down in works on P aficaratragama and the Puranas. Works on Silpa 
give detailed rules about construction of houses, palaces, temples, 
vimanas, spires, turrets, etc. The high art displayed in some of the 
yet existing remains of beautiful structures reared long ago has won 
the unstinted praise and admiration of artists, Western and Eastern 
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alike, The ancient Hindu loved a beautiful house, a well laid out 
village, and with passionate devotion reared huge temples, perfect — 
in their proportions to the gods whom he worshipped, The devotion 
and the high art with which these forgotten artists did their work 
can be seen even now in the architectural remains found, all over the 
country. The elaborate carving which they executed on stone pillars 
etc. is intricate and beautiful; and even hard stone in the hands af 
these workmen was like wood. These master craftsmen seem to have 
disappeared from the land, and with them their art. 

From the list of sciences, arts and manufactures given below, we 
can have a picture of the state of activity as it existed in the Aryavarta 
in ancient days, They were not mere dreamers or speculators or 
‘diers ‘who dabbled in words. They led intensely active lives. 
They traded extensively with lands over-seas, colonised distant 
lands, opened up forest lands and spread Aryan culture to far off 
lands. From a list of sixty four arts given by Katrasvamin, only 
a few are enumerated below: 

(1) Building of chariots, conveyances, boats, ships and other 

marine craft, 

(2) Assaying gold, silver and other metals, 

(3) Inlaying with gold, and silver, 

(4) Manufacture of porcelain and glass-ware, 

(5) Construction of jets, fountains, sprays, water lifts, suction 


pumps etc., 

(0) Manufacture of engines of war and weapons of offence and 
defence, 

(7) Caligrapby of various scripts and illumination of manu- 
scripts, 


(8) Tailoring and embroidery, 
(9) Saddlery for horses, elephants and camels, 
(10) Spinning and weaving, 
(11) Extraction of arrows and other missiles from the body, and 
healing of wounds, 
(12) Distillation and mixture of honey and drinks, 
(13) Modelling vessels from clay, wood or stone, 
(14) Painting and skilful mixing of colours, 
(1g) Laying out reservoirs, canals, aqueducts, roads and 
palaces, 
The science of architecture has for long been a neglected 
study among the Indologists. They confined their attention mostly 
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to the Vedas and literature dealing with Dharma, FPhilo- 
sophy, Grammar, Drama, ete, Till very recently, Sanskrit works on 
architecture were rarely published and the manusctipts of such one as 
are in existence were not within the reach of those who would have 
‘otherwise devoted their time to them, Four works on Silpa have been 
published within the last few years by the Travancore Government 
in their Sanskrit Series. Messrs, Anantalwar and Rea have published 
agood summary of Manasara Silpa with very valuable illustrations in 
the introductory volume of the “Indian Architecture” series. They 
characterise the work as "the most perfect one having elaborate and 
exhaustive detuils chiefly for temple or sacred architecture and for 
town-planning according to the Hindu ideals”; and as can be seen 
from its valuable summary, Manasara Silpa seems to deserve the 
high praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

Works on Agama-Paficaratra and Vaikhanasa deal with archi- 
tecture. In the Padmasamhita and Tantrasamuccaya, we find elabo- 
rate rules about the construction of temples. The Agamas mostly 
follow the works on Silpa and the chapters in books on Agama deal- 
ing with Silpa read like chapters in some of the works on Silpa, 

_ In the following pages we confine our attention mostly ta 
‘Sliparatna, Mayamata, Tantrasamucchaya, Manusyalayacandrika 
astuvidya, Padmasambita and Sanatkumira-vastudastra, 










: paratna and Mayamata are important works on Silpa, 
while Manusydlayacandri ka and Vastuvidya are fragmentary works 
on the same subject and they appear almost to be summaries of the 
larger works like the above. 

the author of Mayamata has been said to be Mayamuni, perhaps 
the divine architect of the Suras and Asuras. In the second verse of 
Mayamata, it is said ; | 

TST yfrrere: ey Het ey eee i 

This is all that we find about the auther of the work, So it is not 
possible for us to add anything more about the author. It is an ancient 
work chronologically older than Silparatna in which frequent references 
are made to it. In Silparatna it is mentioned : 


ae Se’ w Aailsqwavinwa wfea aa wiz 
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Late Mahaimahopadhyiya T. Ganapati Sastri wrote in the preface 
to the same work as follows :— o>. 

“The King Devaniriyana referred to in the above verse is said 
to have ruled over a territory with his capital at Ambalappurha 
now within the state of Travancore, He was a great patron of learn- 
ing ; and entertained in his court the famous Nirayana Bhatta, a great 
poet and Vaiyakaranika and author of Prakriyasarvasva, Nariyantya 
and many other works and is known to have flourished in the latter 
part of the 16th century Ac, It is therefore certain, that the author 
of Silparatna, a protégé of his, also lived in the same period.” 

The last work Sanatkumara-vistudastra is a manuscript kindly 
lent out to me by the erudite Vaignavacirya, His Holiness Yaduegiri 
Yatirija Jiyyar Svami of Melcot, Mysore State. It is a manuscript 
written perhaps a century ago on palm leaves, It is in excellent 
condition. There isa Telugu commentary which is more extensive 
than the original. The commentary is not intelligible in some places 
and confusion about the units of length is very frequent. The com- 
mentary is not a very helpful one, for the commentator omits ex- 
planation of verses which need explanation. The work contains 
some diagrams in the margin, drawn without reference to the 
scale. They are at best rough sketches only. 


1! 

Without correct measurements and a close observation of propor- 
tions of the masses, it is not possible to make an artistic structure. 
In the laying out of a garden or a town ora village, or in. the building 
of a temple or a residence, correct measurements are necessary, 
and it is said that aaaety seat arene fafaee—(Mayamata, chap. 4, sl. 1). 
A table of units of length is given below as described in the works 
on Silpa. The units of length most commonly used were the Adgula 
and the Hasta ie. Kara or the cubit. Both these lengths are clearly 
derived with reference to the parts of a human body and from the 
very nature of their derivation they seem to be variable, There is an 
attempt made to standardise these units and we cannot say whether 
there were standards of length maintained in the courts of kings. 
Even in Pali works we find mention of hatti and the surveyor himself 
was called the rajjuggahaka, 


i 
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The smallest unit of length, according to all authorities on Silpa, 
is a Paramanu, the atomic length visible only to the Yogic sight, For 
it is said qeareftfa wt atfeat gfeater:;, and it is 1/8 of an angula, ie, 
of an inch approximately. Just as modern physicists are 
basing their measurements on the length of a light-wave, so 
the ancients took for the basis of all their measurements an imaginary 
unit of very small length and the successive units increase eightfold. 
It is not clear why multiples of eight are chosen, 





Ratharenu =8 Paramanus Prajapatya=25 Aveulas 
Valigra=8 Ratharenus Dhanurmusti=26 Aigulas 
Liksa=8 Viiligras Dhanurgraha=27 Arnguias 
Yika=8 Liksas Dhanurdanda ) 
Yava=8 Ytkas > =4 Hastas 
Atgula=8 Yavas Yasti 
Vitasti=12 Atgulas Rajju=$ Dandas 
Hasta mart Kroga= 500 Dandas 

an 4 =2. Vitastis Arthagavylitam = 1,000 Dandas 
Kisku Yojana=8,0co Dandas 


Rajju seems to have been the unit of most general use in the 
survey of field and the last three in measuring long distances, say, 
between distant towns. According to the “Indian Architecture,” 
Rajju is equivalent to 48 English feet, 

: In measuring areas, the unit of area is a square, the length of whose 

Side is a Danda. A Kakanika (refer) isa square of sixty four 
square Dandas, A Magam is equivalent to four Kakanikas and a 
Vartanaka is a square, the length of whose side js thirty-two Dandas, 
A Vatika and a Grimakutumbavani are defined to be equivalent to 
1,280 and 2,560 square dandas respectively, 


| Different units are used in different constructions as the following 
will show : 
ae 4 mam faeg: orsrcel fares i 
are 4] Wagfes maretat wan’: | 
a aria seq firetarear aa: |) 
25 ETT Cae ay ona | 
Seretat | wae ore wae ae | 
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Kisku measurements are used in the construction of carriages and 
couches. Prajipatya measurements are used in the construction of 
Vimanas etc, Dhanurmusti measurements are used in measuring 
building sites etc. Dhanurgraha measurements are used in measuring 
villages, towns, cities, ete. Also Kisku measurements are used for 
measuring all sites for construction etc. Danda measurements are used 
for surveying towns, cities, etc. Hasta measurements are used in 
measurements of houses, chariots, and couches. 

The Hindus commence all undertakings, secular or otherwise, 
with some religious observance, At the commencement of the 
building of a house, the Hindu is to perform a religious ceremony 
viz. the worship of the Vastu Puruga. The myth concerning Vastu 
Purusa is given in. the seventh chapter of Silparatna. The Vastu 
Puruga is supposed to have his head in the north-eastern and his 
feet in the south-western corner of every site chosen for a building. 
Different gods and goddesses are supposed to be at the different parts 
of his body. According to the Silpa Sastra, each site is to be divided 
into 64 or 81 squares, and associated with each of these is a pod or 
goddess. The Vastu Puruga in such a case lies along the diagonal 
running from the north-eastern to the south-western corner of the 
building site. The divisions of a building site into 64 or $1 squares 
with their devatas are represented in the figures given at the end, The 
places themselves are known by the names of the Devatias who are 
supposed to reside there. A baliis to be offered to these gods and 
goddesses and the various substances that should be offered in the bali 
are given in the Mayamata some of which are also given below, 

The Brahmasthana should be worshipped by offerings of scents, 
garlands, milk, honey, clarified butter, rice cooked in milk, fried rice. 

in the Aryakasthana should be offered fruit and some prepara- 
tion of kidney beans and other eatables, and sesame seeds. 

In the Vivasvatapada should be offered curds, 

In the Mitrakapada should be offered panic grass. 

in the Mahidhara milk should be offered. 

In the Parjanyapada ghee be offered. 

In the Indrapada butter with flowers should be offered. 

In the Bhaskarapada honey and roots should be offered. 
In the Satyakapada (Madhuka) sweet limes or panic secd should 
be offered. 
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In the Bhrgapada butter should be offered. 

In the Gandharvapada all scents should be offered, 

In the Bhrigarajapada sea-fish should be offered. 

In the Mrgapada dried flesh should be offered. 

In the Carakipada miilya and ghee should be offered. 
- In the Vidaripada galt should be offered. 


It 


The first subject that every author on Silpa Sastra deals with is 
the choice of a site for the construction of a building—be it a 
temple, a palace or an ordinary house of the householder, In the 
Mayamata it is said ; 

Weird 4 wars wa wa tafe fe 
We Seis Ae cere eye we SET Ee I 
qfimrerearaie sae aq fiaa | 
| . we 8 fe ore a aie ger: 9 
“The places where gods and men live are called by the general name 
of vastu, which is of four kinds: land, house, carriage and couch. 
Amongst these the land itself is the most important and those 
connected with it were called vastu by the ancients,” 

an: all the books on vastu, we find elaborate descriptions about 
the site to be chosen for building a house or a temple, Details 
concerning the colour of the soil, its taste, smell and fertility, the 
direction in which it slopes, are as important as the location of the 
site, In the Mayamata it is said: c 





ST qth: wager weere feet qeanpig ates: | 
"The land which has one colour, white, red, yellow or black, which 
has the six tastes, which produces (when beaten) sounds resembling 
the trumpeting of elephants or neighing of horses, which slopes from 


, = 
- = 
4 
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south and west to north and east, which does not smell like cows, 
or corn, or lotus, which does not contain stones or chaff, which resem: 
bles a good cow (with regard to fertility ?), which is devoid of bones or 
stakes and which does not contain small holes is the land best suited 
for all purposes and accepted by all ancient sages.” 

Saya Tafa wy AT | 

eudtrafeaan ay wer fafa ae: | 

ae eae 

ST Ld ic ikduidlcill baal 
The land should not smell like curd, ghee, honey, oil,'blood, corpse, 
fish or birds; the land having such smells is condemned by the good, 
It should not be neara temple ora public hall ora king's palace 
or in the proximity of a Candala settlement or wear the house 
where workers in leather ply their trade. It should not have thorny 
bushes and trees. It should not be triangular or like a gem or resemble 
a tortoise in being elevated in the middle and depressed all round. 
It should not be hollow and it should not be like a drum or a fish in 
shape and it should not have in the four corners big trees. 

From the quotation given above, it is clear that the choice of a site 
was no casy matter, and the builder had to make a very close and 
minute examination of the soil, The fertility of the soil, the strength 
of it, and the ease with which water could be procured by sinking 
wells in it were also to be determined by the prospective builder. In 
ancient India, there were people who qualified themselves for testing 
sites for house-building, and land-tester’s business must have been a 
lucrative one. Inthe Gimanicanda Jitaka, we find the ministers of 
a young prince testing his capacity to bear the sceptre, his 
father being dead, by dressing a monkey asa man and introducing the 
disguised monkey to the prince as a sitetester who served under 
his royal father during his life time. In the Majjhimanikaya, we find 
a reference to those who were making a living by site-testing. 

As I have said, the slope on which the land lies is, according to the 
‘Vastuvidya’, also a very important thing for consideration. In the 
same work, distinct mames are given to the land according to the 
direction of its slopes. 

I, H, Q.. DECEMBER, 1927 310 


= 
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wo weenta acret = mA 





areata ay Set aowreret fare: | 
fra aaa wrtlatre yee | 
3 angterne farresrat ga% gare | 
TMT Bets Aras: | 
aye MH Aare] Wate ea area | 
SCT STH ARTE] WER STY ae II ; 

That land which slopes towards the east brings prosperity and that 
which slopes towards the north gives wealth. If the land slopes 
towards the west, it destroys wealth ; and if it slopes towards the south, 
it brings death, 

lf the land is elevated in the Varunasthana and low inthe 
Mahendrasthana it is known as Govithi., 

If the land is elevated in the Indrasthina and low in the Varuna- 
sthana it is called Jalavithi. , 

If the land is elevated towards the Somasthina and depressed 
@bout the Yamasthana it is called Yamavithi. 

If the land is clevated towards the Yamasthana and depressed 
towards the Somasthina it is called Gajavithi. 

lf the land is elevated towards the Isasthana and depressed 
towards the Nirritisthina it is known as Bhitavithikam, 

If the land is elevated towards the Agnisthana and depressed 

towards the Vayusthana it is called Nagavithi and the land which 
is elevated towards the Vayupada and depressed towards the Agni 
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The author then describes the lands suitable for building houses 
to the members of the various castes. It is not casy for us to see 
on what rests the suitability. 
feseret 4 Peres BHATT | 
get ara aeteq acryfeaw a4 | 
aret arg We are Srarat AeMeee | 


’ ara aaTRgs a2 qT4e Barn | 
aaa WH ae Wash THE SA | 
The land of the Brahmagas which is depressed in the Indrasthana 
and elevated in othe  Niryiti, West and Viyupada, is called 
Susthina, 


The land which is elevated in the Saumya, Isa and Pavana padas 
and depressed in the Yamapada is called Sulabha and it brings 
about the prosperity of the king and kingdom. The land elevated 
towards the Idana, Indra and Agni padas and depressed towards 
the Varunpada is the most propitious to the Vaisyas and is 
known by the name Cara. 

The land, which slopes towards the Somapada and is made 
beautiful by Koga and Darbha grass growing on it, is the site most 
propitious to the Sidras to build houses upon and it is known by 
the name Svamukha. 

There are also given in works on Vastu the names of trees which 
are supposed to be propitious to the different parts of the compound 
in which these trees should be situated in order that the house-owner 
might derive the greatest benefit. | 

waa: Waal wat efee 4 TENT | 

aia: Sfaa Fe: Teta: WH | 

aire, gaat vel see we eS 

sraistaore pe ry ee: Sealy wee 
The holy fig tree (Ficus religiosa) is most propitious when situated 
in the eastern part of the site and in the southern part the glomerous 
fg tree (Ficus glomerata). The Indian fig tree (Ficus Indica) is 
most propitious when situated in the western part of the site and 
Plaksa (Hibiscus populneoids or Ficus infectoria or waved-leaf fig tree) 
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when situated in the northern part of the site is most propitious. Ficus 
Indica is to be avoided in the eastern part of the site and Plaksga in 
the southern part. Ficus religiosa is to be avoided in the western part 
of the site and Ficus glomerata in the northern part. 


IV 


It is only within recent years that problems concerning town- 
planning have begun to engage the attention of both the Govern- 
ment and the public, and experts have been appointed to study the 
problem in all its various aspects. Prof, Geddes delivered in some 
of the Universities instructive lectures on this problem and his 
illuminating addresses have shed a good deal of light on this impor- 
tant subject. 

The prevalent view regarding town-planning in ancient India 
is that the towns or cities grew in a most disorderly way, 
houses, temples and streets being constructed in a way devoid of 
order or method. Such a view is but natural, because the Silpa 
Sastras have not been studied and their contents are not known. The 
descriptions found in literature, of big towns and cities, do not help us, 
for these seem to be mostly based on imagination. But one thing is 
certain. There were very big cities, fortified with ramparts, moats, 
Strong gates and battlements, containing well laid out streets, 
parks, tanks, theatres and colleges, Bazaars were well placed and the 
drainage does not seem to have been neglected, The water supply 
of the town was also looked after, and in those ancient days the 
besiegers of atown tried to overcome the besieged by cutting off 
its water ‘Supply, In the Mahi-Ummagga Jataka there is a very 
realistic description of how king Cilani-Brahmadatta besieged the 
capital of king Videha and tried to. capture the city by cutting off 
its water supply. 

The places where people made their permanent residences have 
been called by different names corresponding to villages, towns 
and their suburbs, forts and fortified places. We shall first give 
# classification of the villages or towns as given in works on Silpa. 
According to Mayamata there are fourteen kinds of villages, towns, 





“a lM oe Dh 


ded Ae 


ae 
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aaa Gad a aed =) 
aa Tear soe Eira | 
ast sqeart Sree vege 
[frenaq! Featrarn | 
(1) Grima (2) Khetaka (3) Kharvaya (4) Durga (5) Nagara (6) Rajadhan! 
(7) Pattana (6) Dronikimukha (9) Sivira (10) Skandhavara (11) 
Sthaniya (12) Vidambaka (13) Nigama (14) Sakhanagara, 

The classification is sometimes based on the number of Brahmana 
or Dvija inhabitants of the place, sometimes on its area and at 
other times on the perimeter of the site on which the village stands, 
The following are the details on which the classification is based. 

There are many kinds of villages classified according to the 
extent of their areas. The smallest amongst them is sixty-four 
square dandas in extent and it is called the smallest Grama (aware: 
am). The next in order is one 128 square dandas in area and the 
largest amongst this class of small villages is 192 square dandas in 
area, 

The second kind of villages called by the name of Kheta (2) 
is again divided into three classes: the smallest, the middle and 
the largest and their areas measure 256, 320, 354 5q. dandas re:- 
pectively. ~ 

The third kind of villages mentioned ts the Kharvata (az). The 
smallest amongst them is 448 sq. dagdas in area and the two better 
classes amongst the Kharvatas are 512 and 576 square dandas in 
area respectively. 

‘The fourth kind referred to is the durga, and the durgas are 
divided into three classes— the smallest, the middle and the largest— 
according as their areas are 640, 704, or 768 square dandas res- 
pectively. 

The fifth kind described is the Nagara. There are three classes 
of Nagaras,—the smallest, the middle and the largest, having areas 
of 832, 895, 960 square dandas respectively. 

The sixth variety mentioned is divided into three classes, the 
smallest amongst them having an area of 1,000 square dandas, the 
middle ones 1500 square dandas and the largest 2,000 square dandas. 

The seventh kind comprises three classes whose areas are 3,000, 


4,000 and 5,000 square dandas respectively. 


a 
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The eighth variety consists of three classes again, their areas 
being 6,000, 7,000, and 8,000 square dandas respectively. 

The second method of classification followed in works 
on Silpa is that based on the perimeters of the sites on which 
the villages stand. According to this classification there are twenty- 
four different kinds of villages. The first five kinds are villages, 
the perimeters of the sites on which they stand being one lakh, eighty 
thousand, sixty thousand, forty thousand and twenty thousand dandas 
respectively ; the primeters of the remaining vary from nineteen 
thousand and five hundred dandas to five hundred dandas, 
decreasing at the rate of five hundred dandas in gradation, 

The third and last method of classification is based on the 
number of inhabitants belonging to the Dvija castes. In Mayamata 
it is said that the largest, the middle and the smallest amongst 
the best grimas contain twelve thousand, ten thousand and eight 
thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes. It is evident that 
such villages must be big towns, because if a place containing 
such large numbers of Dvija inhabitants there should be thousands 
of residents belonging to other castes, 

The largest, the middle and the smallest amongst the villages 
of the next order should contain seven thousand, six thousand and 
five thousand inhabitants of the twice-born castes respectively. 

The third in order amongst erimas, according ta this classifica- 
tion, is divided into three classes according as they have four 
thousand, three tbousand or wo thousand inhabitants of the twice- 
born castes. 

The fourth in order amongst gramas is again divided into three 
kinds according as they contain one thousand, seven hundred or 
five hundred Dvija inhabitants respectively, 

The fifth kind comprises, eleven kinds of framas, the number of 
their Dvija inhabitants being four hundred, three hundred, two 
hundred, one hundred, eighty-four, sixty four, fifty, thirty-two, six- 
teen, twelve and eight respectively, 

The last class mentioned in this classification comprises ten 
kinds, the number of Brahmin inhabitants varying from one to ten. 
These are called Ekabhoga villages. An Ekabhoga erima according 
to the Manasira is : 

OTS crete) gar eeeegicerce: | 








sai. oe oe 


" A) 
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size afearttareseia: @ oa q | 

wa: Gh PaaS rapa rtatar: 
It is a village under the sway of a Zemindar, Under his control 
a large number of servants and lease-holders live in the village. 
The Zemindar is answerable to the Superior Government, for the 
revenues due fromit. As is common in such cases the Zemindar 
would be the capitalist of the place, the agricultural population 
being under his sway. 


me | 


Grima ; 

According to Bharata. the place where many members of the 
Brahmin and other castes reside and which is not protected by 
ramparts or a moat is a grama (Faurferdarer erarcafeayfeetent wyrraeie:) | 


In the Markandeya Purana it is said: 
Sareea wale a tet |! 


%, 


The place where Sadras reside in great numbers and where agricul- 
turists reside in large numbers and which is situated in the midst of 
agricultural lands is called a grama. 

It is interesting to note that the definition of a grama according 
to the Markandeya Purana differs from the definition according to 
Bharata, 

The Mayamata says - | 

quad; @zs a81 Tyee! 7 euzm ti 


The Gramas should be built on the southern bank ete. of rivers, 
in the midst of villages the Khefaka and in the centre of the 
kingdom the Kharvala should be built. It is also stated “That 
which is situated amongst four hundred villages” (seq rT TET) 
tsa Kharvata. According to Sridbarasvamin a village is situated near 
a mouitain or perhaps near a mountain range (seme: SH). From 
Mayamata it is clear that a Kharvata is a pretty important town in the 
kingdom while perhaps the Khetaka was something like the divisional 
head-quarters of a revenue official who looked after the revenues of a 
group of villages. We may suppose that such a group formed a higher 
. administrative unit in the kingdom. 
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There are seven kinds of durgas some of which correspond to big 
fortified towns of modern days, The Silparatna (5, 8) says : 
aa goa weteg sea" ae | 
‘The mountain fort, the forest fort, the fort situated in water, the 
Airaga durga, the Daivaka, the Dhavana and the Krtaka are the 
seven kinds of durgas : 





cord sar afificte « cfftre'er 1 


Possessing the palace of the king and having large numbers of 
elephant corps, cavalry, charioteers, and foot soldiers, containing 
food rains, oil and ghee, salt, medicines, scents, poisons, metals, char- 
coal, bow strings, horns, bamboo, fuel, grass, skins, vegetables and 
“strong wood of the forest, and that which cannot be reached, overcome 
ind conquered by foes and useful both for offensive and defensive 
“purposes is the durga, 

It is clear from the description of a durga given above, that it 
refers toa big fortified town, and not to a-small fort. It appears 
from the description that it should not only be well stored with food- 
grains and implements of war, but it should be situated in such a 
place that fodder for the animals and vegetables for consumption 
by the inhabitants should be available in abundance, It is curious that 
poisons are mentioned as articles that should be stored and perhaps 
they are intended to be used against enemies. Gandhas or scents 
are mentioned as articles that should be stored and it is not surprising 
particularly when we find such frequent references to the use of 
scents in the Jataka tales even in times of war, Prominent mention 
is made of the king’s palace in such a fortified town, 

Mountain fort: 


The fort situated on the centre part, or by the side of, or on the 
top of, a mountain is a mountain fort. 
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Forest fort : 
That fort which is not accessible on account of its being situated 
ina waterless tract or in u forest tract or in a place waterless as well 
as woody is the forest-fort. 
Water fort : 

aga eae Ga ese | 

eenrere’ weeet fate gs: I 
In the same manner a fort, situated ina place full of natural water 
sources or in a morass or is surrounded by a river or ocean, is known 
as a water-fort according to the ancients, 
Airana fort: 
A fort situated on an extensive saline tract or a land full of water 
and trees and surrounded by inaccessible walls ts called an Airana 
jort. It is not clear why special mention is made of a fort situated 
on a saline tract. Could it be for the protection of such tracts ? 
Or were such saline tracts used in any way for the manufacture 
of salt ? 
Divyadurga : 





: t in the protecting walls ‘of which the following deities 
reside—Indra, Vasudeva. Guha, Jayanta, Vaisravana, Advinidevatas, 
“oq Durga, Sarasvati—is called a Divyadurga. 

Perhaps the ten deities were worshipped in the temples built 
‘nto the walls of the fort, and at these temples there were gates. 
A large number of gates ig not conducive to a strong defence of 
« fortified place, unless it is a very extensive one defended by big 
armies. Perhaps such forts were large military cantonments, 

arewanat cat fier afl rere | 
The forts which are called Dhavana and Krtaka are to be known 
by the characteristics indicated by their names. We cannot say 
whether the Dhivana fort was one which could be easily moved from 
place to place. 

I, H. Q., DECEMBER, 1927 21 
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It is clear that it was not a permanently fixed fortified land but 
an encampment ora military column which was moved from p lace tu 
place and which could be defended like a fort. 

Kriakafort : 

No details are given about the Krtaka fort and it is not 
possible to say what kind of durga it was, But from the use 
of the word Krtaka it may be inferred that it represents some kind of 
fort intended for the purposes of deceiving the enemy. 

There is a general description of forts given in the Silparatna : 


wearers apa: Great (7) 
aa fe ea nd Surat + Fae | 
sheqeaerwreags 6s a3 7 

gaa) wage oie: Slee vs gam 
chgaagean fatwa ara fe waa | 
fen; fnfetttd arrsareag ty | 
WRG Wt Pd aga arias 
raed whe zigware a) 

af 4 fated eae =| 
Sqawe afer’ wa ere weed 7 | 


The fortified places should have undrying sources of water and should 
be filled with never-ending stores of foodstuffs, All the forts 
should be protected by walls. The path leading to them should 
be through waterless tracts or forest lands and they should be in- 
accessible. They should have towers and mandapas (raised lat- 
forms) and the slight of steps leading to them should be ‘hidden oT 
open. Each fortified place should have two doors, four supports 


(for the two doors) and two cross-bars. to close the doors when 


aes two pegs each one cubit in length, There should 
}Moats running round them as well as a central raised - platform 


ou 


Ea 
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protected by stakes, Doerways, raised platforms, audience halls and 
halls of assemblies should be built in them, Machinery (guns ett 
should be placed all round and there should be dusty roads all round, 
All round there should be tents for men of all classes to reside in, 

The sites of forts should be triangular, square, circular, rectangular 
in shape or they should resemble a segment or @ sector, In all 
forts protecting walls should be built of bricks less than twelve 
hastas in height and the thickness of the walls should be half their 
height, A dusty road should be made and the main wall should 
have a road. 

Nagara : 

yet el eT eT BAS A SFI 

aoa WE TSTeT: ARTTTETETATTE: | 
A town situated in the middie of a kingdom or near a river calleci 
a nagara, It should be protected by stakes, mud, ete., surrounding 
walls, towers, battlements and guns (?) placed all round, 
Rijadhanti : 
A town having one, two three or four gateways is called a Raja- 
dhant. A Rajadhant as commonly understood is the capital city of 
a Kingdom. 


Patiana * 





The city abounding in various articles of merchandise and treasures 

situated near the waters of the ocean (sea-coast town) and containing 

seafaring merchants, is known by the name of Pattana. . 
Drowunubsea : 

Similarly the city at the mouth of rivers falling into the sea, te 
which ships resort and where merchants from lands overseas live in 
large numbers, is called a Dronimukha by the learned. 
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Siwira : 

Ty Beit 87 Syfeeae irra | 
In a foreign courtry or in his own, the military camp of a man 
desirous of conquests and having the four-fold army, is called 
Sivira. 


_ Skandhivara : 


Serra a es seeurare aatier: 1) 
The military camp in the vicinity of the kings who are fighting 
with each other is called Skandhavara, 
ofhanizva : 

Terre cars wy arte’ fees aT; | 


The place of the warden of the marches situated by the side of a 
mountain or a river and containing the king’s forces, is called 
Sthantya by the learned, 


The place on the outskirts of a village where the agriculturists reside, 
is called Vidambaka. 





Nigama : 
Wy Ss whee cai fafa: | 
Tg wraps yw” a fara © AF i 


~The place where members of the four castes, artisans and workmen 


live by various industries, and which abounds in articles of trade, 
treasures and food grains, is known as Nigama. | 





4S GT arate eg ae 
A place on the outskirts of a forest or a nagara and where townsmen 





i 
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reside and which has agricultural lands, gardens and mines is called 
Sakhanagara. 

There are cight different ways in which a city or a town should be 
planned according to Silpa Sastras, In the Silparatna we find : 

The laying out of a grama is cight-fold and the villages are known 
by the names Dandaka, Syastika, Prastara, Prakirnaka, Nandyavarta, 
Paraga, Padmaka, and Sripratistthita. The following are the details 
concerning the planning of these different villages : 

Dandaka : 

According to Mayamata (10, g4ff.) there are four kinds of Dandaka 
villages, It is stated that the village in which there is one street like a 
stave is called Dandaka. 

If in the middle of it there is a street running towards the north, 
it is called Kartaridandaka, 

That which has four gates in four directions (north, south, east 
and west) is known as Bahudandaka. 

The village is known as Kutikimukhadagdaka which is laid out as 
in the previous case, with many pavements on either side of the middle 
street, 

That village which has three streets cunning ¢ast and north is 
known as Kalakabandhadandaka. 

There may be either two or four gateways in & Dandaka village. 
No rules are given for fixing the bazar sites, So the markets may be 
located in such parts of the village as would suit the convenience of the 
inhabitants. As for the location of the temples pertat ing to the 
different gods and goddesses and the parts of the village site that 
should be allocated for the residences of the members of various castes, 
reference should be made to the general instructions given with regard 
to town-planning in works on Siipa. These details are given in a 
subsequent part of this essay. 

Vedtbhadraka : 
The Mayamata says, There are three streets running towards cast 
_ three ‘towards the north in a town known by the name of Vedi- 





nen these there may be many paved roads, 








According to the Mayamata, in a town laid out according to the 
Syastika plan, there are six streets facing north and east and six 
others are designed outside. 
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The Silparatna says: There isamention only of an eastern street 
facing south, a southern street facing west, a western street facing north 
and a northern street facing east, 

There might be any number of small streets running between the 
main streets, 

There are four streets running east and north and there is a Brahmi- 
Vrtapatha. Also there are three paved roads on the eastern side, The 
Brahmavrtapatha is defined thus in the Mayamata, 

The street in the middle (part of the town) is called Brahma and it 

hould be the navel (the central part) of the city, 

There are five streets facing east and five facing north, Such a 
town is called Bhadramukha, 
| fre are six streets facing north in a town known by the name of 
Bhadrakalyana, 

Mahibhadra : 
There are seven streets facing east, seven facing north and seven 
West and the rest is as before, Such a town is called Mahabhadra. 
____ There are eight streets facing east and eight facing north, There 
are twelve streets with pavements and argalas, Such a town is called 





The town where there are nine streets facing east, nine facing north, 
and which has main Gateways and smaller gateways as also payements 
and argalas and where there is a King’s palace is known by the 
name of Jayanga, 

Vijapa : 

In the town where there are ten streets facing north and ten facing 
where argalas are placed in proper 
sauiner and which has-many p, vements isknown by the name of 
Vijaya, 

Sarvatobhadra : 

In the town known by the name of Sarvatobhadra there should be 
eleven streets facing north and eleven facing east. On the Western 
part of Brahmasthana the king's palace should be located, Before it 
there should be an extensive courtyard where the apartments for ladies 


able fs oe — 
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should also be located, The street ranning towards the east from: it is 
known as the Rajapatha or the king’s high-way. On either side of it 
there should be situated the palatial buildings of the very rich and near 
them should be the residence of weavers and to the north of it the 
potters, The residences of inhabitants belonging to different castes 
should be built according to the their castes’ status in the hierarchy 
of castes. 

We have given above some details about town-planning. 
According to the Mayamata there are sixteen different ways of plan- 
ning a town, According to Silparatna there are only eight ways ol 
town-planning and the Padmasamhita agrees with the Silparatna, 

There is frequent reference to Kuttimas and Argalas in the 
Mayamata in connection with town-planning. Kuffimss so far as 
can be gathered mean pavements. Pavements are perhaps the places 
where the inhabitants gather in groups to spend their idle moments 
or they might be the places where vendors of fruits, flowers and sweet- 
meats sell their articles, Why such prominence is given to these 
Kuttimas by the author of the Mayamata is not clear, As for 
Argalas they seem to te some sort of obstructions like turn-pikes 
on the roads and such impediments might be ordinarily removed from 
the paths and placed there again when needed. To control unruly 
mobs and prevent them from moving allover the town, these impedi- 
ments will be very helpful to (if the meaning of Argalas be such) the 
police authorities, In the absence of any detailed information concer- 
ning them, it is not possible for us to say what these Argalas are. In 
the description of cities I have read, I do not find any mention of such 
Argalas. Curiously enough these Argalas do not find any mention in 
the Silparatna even though the book closely follows the Mayamata, 

Separate portions of the town are allotted for the residences of 
members of various castes and the particular parts of the town where 
different kinds of articles should be sold are mentioned generally in 
works on Silpa. The Silparatna states ; 

In the part indicated by Parjanya, moving towards the place of 
Indra or in the place between the directions indicated by Isa and 
Argala sloping towards the north-east there should be the water- 
ways. Wells could be dug everywhere and no particular places are 
prescribed for digging them, 

The puspavatika or the flower garden ot the public park should 
be located in the northern portion of the town. <All the Vastu 
Sastras mention parks for public use in all villages and towns. Such 
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parks seem to have been very common in every town and village 
in ancient India, for the Jataka tales mention frequently public parks 
where people spend their time happily on festive occasions, These 
parks were the camping grounds of Wandering sages and mendicants. 
Some of these ancient parks were widely known eg. the Migadaya 
Park of Benares and some of thein perhaps were very extensive for in 
the Jatakas we find that some of them provided sports for kings, 

Sometimes the kings had their own separate parks. They used to 
betake themselves with their councillors to their parks for holding 
Conclaves with them on very important state affairs, as they consider- 
ed such. places to be free from eavesdroppers. 

The nautch girls should have their residences in the southern part 
“of the town and it is clear that they were not premitted to reside 
anywhere and everywhere in the city, 

All round the city the Sadras should have their houses. The Siidras 
perhaps are agriculturists and members of the fourth caste who 
‘Served members of higher castes for wages, 

The merchants who are of the Vaigya caste should have their 
residences in the eastern part of the town. Merchants of the Vaigya 
faste are separately mentioned because there were foreign merchants 
and merchants belonging to other castes and they should have theie 
residences in different parts of the city or town. The houses of the 
es caps barbers should be built in the northern and eastern portions 








(Zo be continued ) 
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MISCELLANY 


Sir Edward Gait's History of Assam 

When this History of Assam appeared for the first time, the 
present writer published a ctitical study thereof in the Hindustan 
Review, 1go08 (January and February). I am glad to see that. 
the distinguisted author has revised his book and brought out a secofid 
edition wherein he has made many ememdations in the 
light of my humble criticism, although in a few cases he has not 
been pleased to accept my suggestions. I shall not however reopen 
those cases here, but confine my observations to such points as | could 
not touch in my former critique as I was not then equipped 
with adequate information on those points. 

In this article therefore I wish to deal mainly with the second 
chapter of the book relating to the history of the ancient kings 
of Kamaripa, and make some observations on chapters X, XI and 
XIII that deal with the History of Cachar, Jaintia and Sylhet." 


IT 
The period from the seventh to the twelfth century 


The author might have put “fifth” in lieu of “seventh’’ as he has in 
“Appendix A” of the book given a list of the kings of Kamaripa 
from Pusyavarman—whose datehas been put down as 430 A.C. (of 
course approximately). Pugyavarman must have been, however, @ con- 
temporary of the great Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta Era that dates from 319-20 AC He named his son 
Samudravarman after that Emperor; and not only this, his daughter- 
indaw's name was “Dattadevi™ which was also the name of the wife of 
Samudragupta, That shows Pugyavarman’s admiration for the con- 
temporary Gupta Emperor whose sphere of influence extended up to 


t Two publications—one Srihatter Itivrtia, by Mr. Achyuta 
Charan Chaudhuri Tattvanidhi and the other, Hedambarajyer Dayda- 
vidht, edited by the present writer, containing a good deal of new 
information on the history of Syihet, Jaintia and Cachar, seem to have 
escaped Sir Edward's notice. 


LH Q. DECEMBER, [927 aa 
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Kamariipa as is clearly seen from the Pillar Inscriptions’ discovered 
at Allahabad where the name Kamariipa occurs among the feudatory (?) 
states. So Sir Edward might have pushed Pusyavarman a hundred 
years back so as to date him circa. 330 A.c. Bhaskaravarman reigned 
for about half a century and his ancestors might be allowed a quarter 
of a century each instead of 16 years’ average; so he might have 
written “fourth” instead of ‘seventh’ in the heading of this chapter. 

lf Sir Edward consulted the Gupta Inscriptions he might have 
found the name “of Susthitavarman, father of Bhaskara in the 
Aphsad Inscriptions of Aditya Sena. But it should be stated here 
that Dr. Fleet styled this Susthitavarman as one of the Maukhari kings 
of Madhyadega though the mention of Lauhitya (i.e., Brahmaputra) 
in the verse that spoke of Susthitavarman ought to have been deemed 
sufficient to consider Susthitavarman as belonging to Kamariipa. 

Then again, Sir Edward apparently did not know that a Copper- 
plate grant of Dharmapala" was discovered about 16 years ago, wherein 
the donor's panegyrics show that the descendants of Brahmapila, the 
founder af the Pala dynasty in Kamariipa, did not end in Indrapala 
(as is shewn in Appendix A) but continued much longer, up to at 
least Dharmapala (the donor), son of Harsamala (-pala ?) and grand- 
son of Gopala who, by the way, might not have been the immediate 
successor of Indrapala. 

Instead of seven sets of Copper-plates as enumerated by Sir 
Edward Gait at pp. 22-23, there are now. ten sets : the grant 
of Dharmapala has already been mentioned above, Two new ones have 
been recently discovered—one, a stray plate of Harjara, father of Vana- 
mala the donor of grant no, ii in Sir Edward's fist ; the other, a second 
Copper-plate Grant of Indrapala the donor of grant no. vi in that list. 
Both these grants have not yet been subjected to discussion in any 
A obead nal, The plate of Harjara. (which is a middle one) is very much 
obliterated,—so much so that only a few words and sentences could 
be deciphered here and there on both the sides of the plates; yet 


I Fleet's Corpus Inscriptionunm indicarum, vol. LIL (Gupta In- 
scriptions), p. 8, 


2 Jéid., p. 203, 
3, {Mf article on this was published by mein the Rangpur Parigat 
Patrika, 1322 B.S., no, 2, This was also referred to in the “Practna 
Kamaripa Rajavalt” published in the Batigiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, 
1320, no, 3, p, 189, 
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we get from it names of some kings—predecessors of the donor—not 
mentioned in Vanamala’s grant or in that of Balavarman (grant 
iii in the list). The second grant of Indrapala is in a fair condition 
except the part dealing with the boundary, but it does not supply 
any very important information of historical nature in addition to what 
we get from the first grant of Indrapala (no. vi in the list). 

We should now proceed with these grants serially. The first is 
a grant by Bhiskaravarman discovered at Nidhanpur in Pargana Paii- 
cakhanda, Sylhet. Sic Edward names itas the “Paficakhanda grant” 
but it now goes by the name of “Nidhanpur” since the publication 
of its first instalment in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XIT (1rgrg). 
This first instalment consisted of the Ist, 2nd and the last plates and 
Sir Edward is quite in the dark as regards the subsequent discovery 
of several other plates—the 3rd, the middle (which may be either the 
4th or the 5th) and the penultimate plates. The set is still incomplete 
as on recent personal enquiry held by this writer at Nidhanpur it has 
become known that the grant consisted of as many as seven plates 
of which one (which may be either the 4th or the 5th) has still remain- 
ed undiscovered, 

But the discovery of the third and the penultimate plates has led 
to serious alterations of the observations made mostly by guess 
on all matters of the grant other than the genealogy of the royal 
donor: it is now found (1) that Bhiskaravarman renewed the 
grant which was not made by him, but by his great-great-grancd-father 
Bhativarman (alias Mahabhiitavarman) ; (2) that the grant did not relate 
to a plot of land in the Province of Karna-Suvarna—but apparently 
in the king’s own dominion of Kamariipa (thongh not expressly 
stated anywhere in the inscription); (3) that the grant was not made 
to a single individual, but the plot was allotted to more than 200 
Brahmanas of different gotras (clans) in unequal shares; and (4) that 
the grant was not made towards the end of the reign of Bhaskaravarman, 
but by the beginning of his reign when he was helping his friend 
Harsavardhana in conquering Karna-Suvarga.* 

‘That the land granted did not belong to Sylhet, where the plates 
have been discoverd, was a surmise made in my article in the Hindu- 





1 A second article containing these emendations as well as new 
facts brought to light by the 3rd and the penultimate plates will soon 
be out in the Epigraphia Indica. A third article dealing with the 
middle plate has recently been sent to that Journal. 


— 
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stan Review with arguments in support thereof ; and this has now been 
confirmed by the discovery of the third plate where it is stated that the 
land lay in the village Mayiraéalmala in Visaya (i.e. district or rather 
pargana) of Candrapuri. This Candrapurt is most probably the same as 
‘Candrapart’* mentioned in the inscription of Vanamala Deva (no. ii in 
Sir Edward's list) as the south eastern boundary of the land granted 
lying west of Trisroté (modern Teesta-river) i.e, somewhere in 
Northern Bengal—evidently in the Rangpur District,? 

These inscriptions of Bhaskaravarman have a special value as 
hrowing a flood of light on the history of the Brahmanas in the 
eastern partof India. When Yuan Chwang visited these parts, he 

found all other places full of Buddhistic temples and monasteries; 
but Kamaripa had nota single one of these things. It seems that 
Brahmanas from those neighbouring kingdoms affected by Buddhism 
found ready shelter in K.amariipa and here we findin a single village 
of Mayfragsilmala more than 200 families of Brahmanas of about 40 
different gotras (or clans)* representing almost all the existing 
gotras that are found at present in Bengal and Assam. With the 
‘abatement in the tide of Buddhism in Bengal, Brahmana families 
Spread themselves by migration from this seedling ground of the 
Srahmanas to different parts of Bengal—especially the eastern and the 
northern parts that lay close to Kamariipa, The Sampradayika Brah- 
mars of Sylhet, who so long avowed that they had come from Mithila 

or Mid-India, are evidently the descendants of the Brahmanas who 

Went to Sylhet with these Copper-plates that have therefore been found 

ane locality, * Who knows that those of the Brahmanas of Bengal 

ege that their ancestors came from Kanauj or such other place 





omeh ‘Candrapar?’ has no meaning: and as Sir Edward rightly says, 
‘the record is unsatisfactory’; the original plates are untraceable and 
the article published in the /ASB., 1840, does not contain any 
facsimile of the inscriptions to verify the correctness of the reading . 

2 The river Karatoya was the western boundary of the Old Kama- 
ripa all along: and an area between the Faratoya and the Teesta 
must have been in the locality now in the Rangpur District. 

Sad Spee ae yet supposed to be undiscovered is ‘expected to 
rt am #3 Names of the Brahmanas and orohatly cceie nq, 
B0tras not mentioned in other ae eae os ep Fai 
4 See ‘Chap. XIM, Syiher’ 
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are not descendants of the Brahmanas who migrated from the ancient 
Kamariipa ? | 

Next in chronological order has been mentioned the grant of 
Vanamala Deva, but as already stated, astray Copper-plate has recently 
been discovered bearing very illegible inscriptions of king Harjara, 
father of Vanamila, whose name is borne with a date (510 
Gupta Era) in the inscriptions ona boulder on the northern bank of 
the Brahmaputra down Tezpur, Three new names viz. Kumara, 
Vajradeva and Harsavarman’ of the dynasty of Salastambha 
are known from this stray plate among the predecessors of 
Harjara. 

The grant no. iv is of Balavarman which Sir Edward says was 
brought to light by him, I by ‘bringing to light’ is meant ‘sending. to 
the Asiatic Society for publication in its Journal’, then Sir Edward's 
statement is all right: or else, long before the plates were sent to the 
Society, they had been not only read but discussed critically by the late 
Mahamahopadhya Pandit Dhiresvata Kaviratna of Kamarfpa ina local 
vernacular weekly named Asim. The Pandit showed that in not less 
than seven-places the writer of the inscriptions plagiarised passages 
from Kalidasa's Raghuvaméa, and Dr, Heernle mentioned this in his 
article ( /ASB., vol. LXVL, 1897 pp. 285 &€ seq). 

The next two (nos. iv+v). are the grants of Ratnap4la, 
the translation by Dr. Heernle of the first one has been appended 
to the book (App. C) A facsimile of the first plate of this grant 
has also been inserted.along with the picture of the seal, a5 Sit Edward 
considers this as “typical of the whole series,” Unfortunately the 
inscriptions are full of errors and Dr. Heertile could not correct all 
of them, — For instance, the first half of the opening verse has been 
read after emendation by him as follows ;*— 


whereof 








1 This is perhaps the king whose name 15 mentioned as 
“Hariga” in Vanamala's grant and as ‘Hargadeva' in the inscription 
of Jayadeva of Nepal whose father-inlaw (and not father, as stated 
at p. 30 of the book under review) he was. [There may be other 
new names discovered when this plate of Harjara is fully deciphered. | 

2 JASB., vol. LXVII, part L 1598, p. 106. 
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while the correct reading seems to be this: t 
ic. | ee ; 

The translation, therefore, is not wholly correct, 

Then come the two grants of Indrapila whereof only one is mens 
tioned by Sir Edward as serial no. vi, 

The grant of Dharmapala should have come next in order: but 
its existence, as already stated, was not known to Sir Edward, 

The last mentioned grant, viz, no. xii in the list, is of Vaidyadeva, 
A rather exaggerated value is given to this grant whence it is inferred 
that the kingdom of Kamariipa became leudatory to the Pala kings of 
Gauda. Ishould think that if this was the case, then a very triumphant 
mention of the conquest of Kamariipa (or Priigjyotiga) would have been 
in the inscriptions, In fact, no mention whatever of that kingdom 
appears in the panegyrics, Only this much is mentioned that a plece of 
land belonging to “Pragjyotisabhukti and Kamaripa mandala,” was 
given toa Brahmaga of Varendra: From this Linfer that a portion of 
the great kingdom of Kamariipa bordering Gauda was acquired by 


TeeRT SET Fe fy’ Fire | 
Gandalekhamala, p. 131. 

“Hariharidbhuyi" means "ia region to the cast (of Gauda)” and 
certainly, the kingdom of Kamaripa—which Was the biggest in area of 
all the Eastern Provinces—did not deserve to be mentioned slightingly. 
This was apparently a newly acquired tract and so retained 
its usual localisation (as of Kamaripamagdala) and not then absorbed 
into the kingdom of Gauda. | 

I do not know if the “Assam Plates" of Vallabhadeva (Saka t 107 = 
1485 A.C.) published by Dr, Kielhorn in the Epigraphia Indica, vol, v, 


eee SF 

i Vide my article in Bengali on these or | fapalai 
a thse | | grants of Ratnapala in 
the Rangpur Sahitya Parisat Patrika, 1322 B.S, no. +, 





pp. 181-188 were brought to Sir Edward's notice of not; and 
if he knew of these plates and yet omitted to mention them here, 
then [ should think that he must have considered them as not per- 
taining to Old Assam(i.¢., Kamaripa), In fact, though named “Assam 
Plates” on account of their having been sent from Tezpur by a 
European Assistant Engineer, the grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to Kamarupa. 

Besides the copper-plate inscriptions, Sir Edward has mentioned 
the rock inscription of Harjara dated Gupta 510 (829 A.C.) found at a 
place on the Brahmaputra near Tezpur. It may not be out of place to 
mention here another rock inscription discovered some years ago at a 
place near the Kanaibarashi Rock about a mile from the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra near Gauhati. This is dated Saka rr27' and though 
only a verse of 32 syllables, the record is very important, as it fixes the 
date of the first invasion of Assam by the Muhammadans (evidently 
under Bukhatiyar Khilji) as 13th Caitra 1127 Saka—about 27th March, 
1206 A.D. The whole army was extirpated, and this proved an evil 
augury for the Musalmans who could never get a permanent footing in 
Assam though they attacked the province several times during about 
500 years after that date, This inscription proves also the independence 
of Kamariipa at that time. 

Before concluding my review of this chapter, 
some points that appear to be discrepant.” 

The Capital of the kingdom of Kamariipa in 
been surmised to have been “somewhere further west" than Gauhati 
Le, Pragjyotisapura “either in the Goalpara district or the Koch Behar | 
State or in the North-east of Rangpur” (p. 25). This is based upon 
the supposition that according to Yuan Chwang "it lay 150 miles 
east of Paundravardhana” (p. 24) But Yuan Chwang did not say 
that the Capital lay 1go miles east of Paundravardhana; what be 
said is only this—“Going east 900 i or so (about 150 miles) crossing 
the great river Kalotu, we come to the Country of Kamarapa” (p. 24). 


| would touch on 


Bhaskara'’s time has 








1 mae qo ft ayererares | 

2 There are apparently some slips, ¢.¢- (p. 26, 1. 36) “Paundra- 
vardhana to the ¢asf” where ‘east’ should be ‘west," and (p. 27, 
L 32) “God Sukra” should be “God Sakra” may be a printing 
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So it was the Country and not the Capital which the Chinese traveller 
reached after crossing ‘Kaloty' (which is ‘Karatoya’) that formed the 
Western boundary of Kamariipa from Naraka’s days up to even 
recent times (vide Yogint Tantra), 

Sir Edward Gait mentions the names of Pilaka and Vijaya, with 
“stambha” put after them (p. 24), probably because their ancestors 
were Sila-'stambha’ and Vigraha-‘stambha’. Names of Palaka and 
Vijaya occur in Balavarman's copper-plate inscriptions (/ASB., 1897, 
part t) without ‘Stambha’,? 

Sit Edward makes Pralambha the founder of a new line on the ex- 
tinction of Silastambha’s dynasty (p. 30). But this is not supported 
by copper-plate inscriptions, ‘The Ratnapila’s inscriptions evidently 
show that all the 2; kings starting from Salastambha belonged to 
his line (vide Dr. Heernle's translation, Pp. 379, verses g and 10), In 
Balavarman's inscriptions referred to above. the Verses 9 and 10 
show clearly that Harjara (Pralambha's son) belonged to the Faméa 
(line) of Salastambha. In Vanamala’s Sopper-plate inscriptions, 
Pralambha’s predecessors began from Silastambha and ended in 
Sri Hariga who was probably his brother a3 Can be inferred fronr 
verse no, 9,* 
not know whence Sir Edward has got information that 
ha killed or banished all the members of the former ruling 





Copper-plates in proof of Sir Edward's assertion that 
“enjoyed an untsually Jong reign” (p, 32) as his grant 
; ¥ “1g" as the reznal Year. It was, rather, Harjara, who must 
have reigned very long as we learn from the stray plate, already men: 
tioned, that the Erant was ordered by Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) Vana- 
Milaj—an unusual fact that was probably due to Harjara’s decrepit 
State, | 


1 In the stray plate of Harjara (not yet published) Plata and 
Vijaya are mentioned without ‘Stambha’ in the reversed order (but 
the reading is only tentative as ‘Vijaya’ is Merely a guess as yet), 

2 JASB., 1840, part IT, The reading of the inscriptions, however, 
as published there, is full of mistakes which the present writer tried to 
rectify when he published an article on these plates in the Rangur 
Sahitya Parisat Patriks, a1 BS5, ae 
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The sovereigns of old Kamaripa, whose copperplates have come 
down to us, declared themselves as descendants of Naraka and 
Bhagadatta, In Katnapala’s inscriptions, however, Salastambha | 
was styled “Mlecchadhinitha’, ite, ruler over the Mlechhas and 
not merely “a great chief of the Mlecchas” as Sir Edward follow- 
ing Dr. Heernle understands by the term (p. 29). But Silastambha's 
descendants—Harjara, Vanamila, Balavarman—al] traced their 
origin up to Naraka—as did Ratnapila, Indrapila, and Dharmapala, 
the descendants of Brahmapala who was elected king by the people as 
they required a scion of the race of Naraka to be their ruler (ova@e Dr. 
Heernle’s translation of verses 9 and 10 of Ratnapila’s plate, p, 370). 
Sir Edward, however, has condemned both the lines as of “aboriginal 
origin” (p. 31). 1 should rather say that both the dynasties were 
equally right in claiming descent from Naraka and Bhagadatta. 
Whether there were actually personages as Naraka and Bhagadatta 
may be a questionable point, though we entertain no doubt about 
it. Now, Bhagadatta and his son Vajradatta were contemporaries of 
the heroes of the Mahabharata who flourished 5000 years ago or about 
4009 years before Ratnapdla or 3000 years before Pusyavarman, the 
12th king anterior to Bhaskara-varman. In the Mahibharata,Bhagadatta 
is described as having Ctnas and Kiratas (ic, Milecchas) in his army, 
So he was also a “Mlecchadhinatha” in a manner. .Now the main 
line of the kings of Kamaripa from Bhagadatta up to Bhiskaravar- 
man ruled over the country without any interruption for several 
millenia as inno Purana or any other book there is any mention 
Of subversion of the dynasty. A dynasty that had existed for more 
than 3000 years must have had collateral lines that ruled over smaller 
principalities often located in the regions inhabited by aborigines 
feudatory to the main line; to such a one, I dare say, belonged 
Salastambha! who subverted the scions of the house of Bhaskaravar- 
man and to such another belonged Brahmapila who got the throne of 
Kimaripa asa genuine descendant of Naraka, The same thing 


"Sr. Missdeecabs was a descendant of Silastambha gave his 
daughter in marriage to a king of Nepal in whose inscriptions (not on 
copper-plates as stated at p, 30, but on a “slab of black slate" by 
the door of a temple (wide Indian Antiquary, vol. IX, p. 178) the 
princess is styled as “Bhagadattarajakulaja” i.e, of Bhagadatta’s royal 
race. This is a proof in favour of Salastambha's descent from Naraka 
and Bhagadatta from an authoritative quarter. 


I, H. Quy DECEMBER, 1927 
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of course cannot be said of modern claimants, viz. Rajas of Rani 
and Dimarua, non-genuineness of whose claim is proved by the fact 
that they also avow descent from Arimatta (p. 19) who was of a 
different line (pp. 17-18). 

A king of Kamaripa— without the name—is found mentioned in the 
copper-plate grant of a Pala king of Bengal; with reference thereto 
Sir Edward writes (p. 32) “A passage in a Copperplate of the Bengal 
king Deb Pal * * * * has been interpreted as meaning that that 
monarch assisted the king of Kamariipa in an expedition against the 
king of Orissa,” and he quotes Indian Antiquary, vol. XV, p. 303. The 
Copper-plate grant is of Nirayanapala and not of “Deb Pal” as stated 
above. Therein a mention of king Devapala, an elder cousin brother 
of the donor's grandfather Jayapala, has been made. This Jayapala, 
at the command of Devapala, set out to conquer the neighbouring 












steers a PRUCAR SAT I 


Z Ta Wane fern Aqaal Ge APA |! 

_ Dr. Hultzsch, whose reading of the grant was published in the 
Indian Antiquary, wrote with reference to the above dloka: “The 
sense of the above stanza seems to be that Jayapila supported 
the king of Prigjyotisa successfully against the king of Utkala.”? 
Evidently Sir Edward has followed this interpretation. But the real 
meaning of this verse is this: “When at the command of his brother 
Devapala, Jayapila marched out with army for conquest of quarters, 
the king of Utkala (Orissa) quitted his capital distressed at. the (very 
mention of his) name; and the king of Pragjyotiga (Kamariipa) sat 
in comfort for long surrounded by his friends, only when he bore on 
his exalted head the command (of Jayapala) that set at rest all talk 
of warfare.” This king of Kamaripa was cither Harjara or Vana- 
mila, the contemporary of Devapala who reigned from $25 to 865 A.D. 
(etade Bangalar Itihas by RD. Banerji, part 1, p. 119). 

Sit Edward says about the Briahmanas who received these grants 
that they were all “Vajurvedi Brahmanas.” He would not have said 
so if he could see the long list of the donees of the grant of Bhaskara- 
varman where there are plenty of Revedi and Samavedi Brihmanas 
Mentioned as sharers of the land Granted. Itis no doubt remarkable 


1 Vide Gavudalekhamala, p. 66, footnote, 


a 
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that not a single Revedi or Samayedi Brahmana is found mentioned 
inthe subsequent plates. This may either be due to their-migration 
in large numbers to other provinces or change of the Veda into Yajus 
during the period of about 200 years that elapsed from Bhiiskara's 
time to that of Vanamala, 


x 
lke Cacharis 


Much has been made of a novel named ‘Ranacandi (p. 254) 
that gives an account of Satrumardana, a Kachari king, who is the 
hero of it: but it is a fictitious work adapted from Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Anne of Gierstein’ with Indian names of princes and places—and not 
really “based on tradition current in Cachar.” 

As regards Hinduization of the Cacharis, Sir Edward says, it 
“had probably already commenced at Mibang.” But the very names 
of the kings indicate that they had already been ‘Hindus’, King 
Mechanarayana in July 1576 had a palacegate (Simhadvara) built with 
stone, as is stated in inscriptions on slabs of stone lately discovered 
at Maibang.t The coin of VaSonirayana (mentioned at pp. 2511) 
of 1583 A.c, shows that the king was a worshipper of Hara-Gaurl. 
The act of entering into the body of a copper effigy of Cow 
and coming out of it might have been performed by Krsnacandra 
who was a very pious king only to purge himself of sins of this 
and the previous life, but it was not a “formal act of conversion” as Sir 
Edward puts it (p. 257) probably on wrong information," . 

Sir Edward has made mention of the rock-cut temple at Maibang 
but he has given a wrong date. It was carved out in Saka 1683 (1761 


4 Fide the Introduction of “Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi" (Penal 
Code of the kingdom of Cachar), p, 12 and photo facing that page 
edited by the present writer, The inscriptions are dated 26th 
Asadha, 1498 Sakabda. In the History of Assam there is no mention 
of this Meghanarayaga nor of the ‘Dapdavidhi’ promulgated by 
Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar in 1817. = 

2 The gift of an effigy of cow made of Copper (or of gold) is 
found in the list of mahadanas (great gifts} That the king and his 
brother entered into the figure and came out of it was pobably 
indicative of the colossal nature of the gift ensuring a very great 
amount of merit to the royal donor, 
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A.C.) and not in 1633" (1721 A.c.)" (p. 257). Sir Edward could not 
have made this mistake if he was ‘aware of another stone inscription 
ofthe same king found in Khaspur and preserved in the Deputy 
Commissioner's Office, which bears the date as 1693 arerasefia mis 2 
Sit Edward concludes this chapter with the mention of an undated 
eoin of Govindacandra, the last king of Cachar which is in possession 
ofa descendant of his Prime Minister. This coin was shown to 
by the same personage’ and I incorporated a facsimile thereof 
in the Introduction to my Hedambarajyar Dandavidhi, which book was 
published at the expense of this gentleman, On one side of the coin, 

the Saka year is mentioned as 1736 (wraifeet wr) ie, 1814 ALC, 

XI 
The Jaintia Kings 

The fect that the kingdom. of Jayantiya—called and written ‘Jaintia’ 
now a days—had an existence in ancient times (when it was known as 
Nirirajya mentioned in Jaimini’s Mahabharata) or even in the mediaval 
Period, sit Edward has ignored totally, But in the ‘Srthatter itivrtta’ 
(History of Sylhet), part I, section rv, chapter 1, the author, Mr, 
ichyutacharan Chaudhuri has stated a very important fact about 
a medival king of Jaintia and his Court poet. The Righava-Panda- 
be Each a ae dexterous composition—where each of the 
erses conveys a double meaning, one referring to the heroes 
of the Rimayaga and the other to those of Se ee 
was written in the ith Century* by Kaviraja_ who has 
eulogized in his work (canto I, verse 25) his patron, 





apes A 
| I 1633 Sakas=1711 A.C. Probably Sir Edward read 1643, and 
1633 is a misprint. [For the copy of the inscription me footnote 

of the Introduction of the Hedambarajyer Dandavidhi, p. 16.] 

' ie sent “pe of the Introduction to the Hedambarajyer 

3 Rai Bipin Chandra Dev Laskar Bahadur of Barkhola, Cachar. 

rae Dr. Macdonell in his ‘History of Sanskrit Literature’ * 

that this Kavya was written about 800 A.C. (ive. obout 3 aeteee 
earlier), Mr, Rice in. his Karnat Authors URAS, 1883 5 298.) 

gives the date as 1170 A, C, vig Max Miiller’s Latter: in Cakatans's 

I-Tsing, Introduction, p, xiii, But Mr. -Pathale inthe Indian Antiquacy, 


1883, p. 20 tries to ascribe the poem to Ar. See ae a eae re 
ie, 1133 4.c) pocm to Arya Srutakirtti (Saka 1045, 
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king Kamadeva of Jayantipura. This king Kamadeva is described as a 
devotee of Mahideva (the presiding deity) of Jayantipura who imported 
Brahmanas—probably including the poet himselfi—from Madhyadesa 
learned (modern U.P.).* This throws a side light on the history of Jaintia 
during a peridd, whereof no other information can be had, “Jayantt- 
pura’ is evidently the same city which was the capital of the last 
king of Jaintia—and is the place where his descendants have still been 


residing amidst its ruins. | 
AIL 
Sylhet 


“A document purporting tobe a copy of two copper-plates (no 
longer available)” (p. 274) so long alleged to have been granted by 
two Tipperah kings, Adidharmapha and Sudharmapha has now been 
retidered spurious by the discovery of the Copper-plate grant of Bhits- 
karavarman of Kamaripa, Those Brihmanas who so long traced 
their genealogy to the donees of the aforesaid Tipperah grants 
ie. the Simpradayika Brahmanas of Sylhet, are really descendants 
of the Brihmanas who migrated from Kimaripa to Sylhet.* All 
the ten gotras of the Sampradayikas are found mentioned in the 
inscriptions, of course along with many others, The story about the 
ancestors of these Brahmanas having been invited to perform some 
sacrifice might be true, The fact that these copper-plates came to 
Sylhet with those Brahmapas proves that they had been of the 
foremost rank in their original society, | 

There is a slight error in the 1st name in the list (p. 275) of pre- 
decessors of the kings whose copper-plate grants were discovered at 
Bhatera, Sylhet. The word is not “Navagirvana’ but ‘Naragirvaina’ which 
means ‘king,’ and the real name of this king 4s evidently “Kharavana" 


whereof ‘Naragirvana’ is an adjective. The donors who were related 








* o * 


(first and third lines of the verse) 
2 This has been stated in details in my second article which 
is to be published in the Ep. Indica. 
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as father and son claimed descent from the Moon, In this connection 
Sir Edward writes (pp, 275-276)—"Rajendralal Mitra suggests’ that 
these kings were sovereigns of Cachar because they professed to be of 
the dynasty of Ghatotkaca * © * * ". Nowhere in the in- 
Scriptions contained in these plates is found anything said of the 
donors belonging to the dynasty of Ghatotkaca, the ancestor of the 

overeigns of Cachar, In both the plates,* the second verse is a salu- 
tation to the moon and the third begins an account of the ancestors of 
the donor, who sprang from his (i.e, the Moon's) race. This is all that is 
stated of the ‘dynasty.’ If these kings had an affinity with any of the 
kings in this part of the country who claim to be of the lunar race, it 
could only be with the neighbouring and contemporary kings of Tip- 
perah. The Kachari kings, according to SirEdward himself (pp. 249- 
251), styled themselves “Lord of Hidimba" when they established 
themselves at Maibang after the destruction of Dimapur (in 1536). It 
was long before that time that the donors of the Bhatera prants ceased 
to exist as it was apparently occupied by the Mussulmans by the end 
of the fourteenth century." 


PADMANATH BHATTACHARYYA 





t Dr. Rajendralal Mitra wrote These rajas were sovercigns 
of Kachar and professed to be of the dynasty of Ghatotkacha” (pfae 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1820, p, 144). 
Some errors and discrepancies in Dr. Mitra’s notes and readings have 
been noticed and corrected in my article “Srihatta Bhaterar Tamra- 
aisana” published in the Batigtya Sahitya Parigat Patrika, 1328 BS., 
pp. 175-183. 

_ 2 Vide Dr, Mitra's translation of inscriptions, p, 144 and the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, August, 1880, p. 151. 

3. Though the grants do not bear any date, yet from 
palographical reasons, the inscriptions seem to be of a period not 
later than the fourteenth century A,C, ; 








= 
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Further Kaniska Notes 


In the second volume of the Indian Historical Quarterly (p. 1771.) 1 
wrote a note about the Kaniska question, which it now seems possible to 
supplement. In the meantime Dr. W-.E. van Wijk has shown that two 
of the inscriptions dated in the Kanigka era point to an epoch in A.D. 
128-9. His paper has been published in the~Acta Orientalia, v, 168/f. 
and should be carefully studied by everybody who takes an interest 
in ancient Indian history. 

I may also mention two other recent publications, which are apt to 
throw light on the question. 

The first is Professor Liders’ edition of the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Kalpanamanditika, the original of the work which we know 
from Chinese translation under the wrong title Satralamkara- Professor 
Liiders has shown that its author was not Aavaghosa, but the Taxila 
monk Kumaralata, whose time is slightly later* It is therefore 
an almost contemporary source, and we become inclined to take special 
notice of its narrative about Kaniska, according to which he set 
out to conquer Eastern India, apparently from the Khotan country, 
and later on started to return to his country. 

The second is the second part of the Kharostht inscriptions dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan. 

When the first part of this important publication appeared in 1920, 
lL examined the dated records in the second volume of the Acta 
Orientalia, pp. 113ff. and tried to show that at least one of the Khotan 
rulers mentioned in them, the Maharaja Amkvaga, can be identified, viz. 
with the Khotan king An-kuo (old pronunciation Ankwak), who ascend- — 
ed the throne in A.D. 1§2, after his father Kien (old pronunciation Rian) 
had been murdered, and who was still reigning in A.D, 175- 
came to the conclusion that the individual rulers mentioned in connec 
tion with dates in these documents, all dated their records in 
regnal years, and that the various documents can be assigned to the 

riod about A.D. 130-220. ates , 
on The second Sat an that I was probably wrong in thinking of 
different regnal eras, and that all the dates should probably be 
referred to one and the same recokning. We find that there was quite 
a series of rulers and chiefs styled Maharaja, but that there was also 


e der Kalpanamapditika des Kumiaralata, Leipzig 
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a mahdrajatiraja, whose suzerainty they all acknowledged, apparently 
themselves exercising certain administrative functions by rotation. This 
‘King of Kings’ is only named once, in no, 661, where he is called 
Avijitasinha, evidently a biruda, And it is tempting to identify this 
Avijitasimha with Vijayasimha, the predecessor of Vijayaktrti, the 
Khotan king who, according to the Tibetan tradition mentioned in my 
former paper, went with king Kanika, i.e, Kaniska, and the Guzan 
king to India and took Saketa. In that case we may perhaps draw 
the conclusion that the era used in the. Turkestan documents was 
started during his reign, for no. 661 is dated in the year 10, and probab- 
ly on the occasion of the consolidation of scythian power in India 
and Central Asia preceding the Indian expedition under Kaniska. 

As a working hypothesis I therefore explain the statement in the 
Tibetan texts about the joint expedition to [India in the following way. 

Some time in the first half of the second century A.D. there was a 
gathering of Scythian forces under three chiefs, king Kanika i.e. 
the famous king Kanishka, the Maharaja Vijayakirti, son of the ruling 
king of Khotan, and the Guzan king, ic, the head of the Indian 
Kugina empire. The last mentioned chief was in all likelihood the 
Siiccessor or one of the successors of Wima Kadphises, Wima 
Kadphises, who suceeded an octogenarian father in 7-9 A.D. and who 
was still ruling in the year 187 of the old Saka era," i.e, in A.D. 103, 
may have died about A.p. 110, and his death would mean a weakening of 
the Kusana power in India, wherefore it was natural to look for reinforce- 
ments in Turkestan, the old home of the Yue-chi and the Kusinas. 

The head of this coalition was apparently Kaniska, who is charac- 
terieed in the Chinese version of the Kalpanamanditika as Chen-t'an 
Kiani-ch’a, i.e. according to M. Levi,? Kanigka, king of Khotan, 
though it ts, as we shall sec, probable that he did not ascend the 
Bvhotan throne before a somewhat later time, On this occasion a new 
Scythian efa was established, which has become known as the 
Kaniska era and which was used in India, by Kanigka and his 
Successors, and in Eastern Turkestan, by the rulers of Khotan, 


Vijayasimha or Avijitasimha, as he is called in ‘the Turkestan — 


document, held sway as King of Kings in Khotan, while his son Vijaya- 
kirti accompanied Kaniska to India, to conquer Eastern India, 
as the Kalpanamanditika states, 


t Cf. my remarks in the Acta Orientalia, v, pp. 31. 
a See Ind. Ant., xxxii, 1903, Pp. 364f, | 
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The coalition also led to an expansion of the Khotan power. The 
How Han-shu contains the information that, in the fourth year of 
Yung-kian, ic., A.D. 129, Fang-ts'‘ian, king of Khotan, killed the king of 
Kiu-mi (between Chira and Keriya) and installed his own son as king 
of that place. The prefect of Tun-huang demanded that he should 
be punished, The emperor, however, ‘pardoned’ the Khotan king, at 
the same time requesting him to give up Kiu-mi, to which, how- 
ever, Fang-ts‘ian did not consent. In the first year Yang-kia, ie. A.D. 
432, the prefect of Tun-huang induced the king of Kashgar to 
attack Khotan, and he is stated to have defeated Fang-ts’ian 
and installed a scion of the old dynasty in Kiu-mi. According to 
a subsequent notice Fang-ts'ian had already in the preceding year sent 
one of his sons with present and tribute to the imperial court,’ 

We do not know anything about the identity of Fang-ts'ian. He 
may or may not be the ruler whose biruda was Vijayasimha or 
_Avijitasimha ; it is evident from the Hou Hanshu that he was a 
powerful king, whom the Chinese did not succeed in ‘punishing.’ The 
Khotan rulers had clearly become powerful about the year 129, and 
it is likely that this was the result of their joining hands with their 
Indian cousins, 

Let us now try to follow the expedition towards India, i.e, accord- 
ing to the Kalpandimanditika to Eastern India. | 

In the very first year of the Kaniska era, ie., according to Dr. 
van Wijk in A, D125 or 129, OF practically at the same time when 
Fang-ts’ian attacked Kiu-mi, we find the first dated record in the 
Kaniska era, For the famous casket found in the Kanigka stapa 
at Peshawar, is evidently dated Sam I ma{harajasa] Kaniyrasa, a 
fact which shows that the Tibetan tradition according: to which 
Kaniska was not from the beginning a friend of Buddhism is not 
reliable, : 

‘The fact that the very first year of the Kanigka era is _mentioned 
ma record found so far west ar Peshawar adds strength to the theory 
that Kaniska entered India trom outside, presumably from Rureeatee, 
and thus confirms the Tibetan tradition and the account in the 
Kalpanamanditika. : , 

The statement that Kanigka’s expedition was cuectee areas 
Eastern India is further supported by Indian inscriptions. ee tas 

r Ct. Chavannes, T’oung pao, ii, Villy PP: 170, and my summary 
in Acta Orientalia, ti) pp» 1361. . 


1L.H.Q., DECEMBER, 1927 a4 
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year 3 of the Kaniska era we find inscriptions so far east as Sarnath, | 
where also a satrap and a great satrap are mentioned, in full accordance 
with the notice in the Kalpanimanditika: ‘he conquered Tung T‘ien- 
chu (Eastern India) and pacified the country, ie., he arranged for a 
proper administration through satraps and great satraps. 

The Kalpanaimanditika goes on to say: ‘His power spread fear ; 
his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his kingdom, 
The route passed through a broad, flat land, At that time the king's 
heart was pleased only with the religion of the Buddha ; he made it 
his necklace, Now, in the place where he stopped, he saw from far 
offa stipa which he took for astiipa of the Buddha.’ It however 
proved to be a Jain stipa, 

We are, I think, justified in inferring from this old, almost con- 
temporaneous, source that Kaniska actually left Eastern India in 
order to return to his home country,ic, as we have seen probably | 
Khotan, His way led through a place with a Jain stipa, and we are 
involuntarily reminded of the Mathura inscriptions from the Katkali 
Tila of Kaniska’s time, with the references to Jain sanctuaries. 

Kaniska probably spent some time in Mathura, which was, as is 
well known, formerly a Saka province, From Mathura and Nortlr 
Western India we have a series of records of his time, the 
latest known date being of the year 23, in the first month of the 
summer season." [If we accept Dr, van Wijk’s results, that the first 
rof the Kaniska era began in the autumn A.D. 128, this date would 
correspond to the summer A.D. 151, Now we have a record of the 30th 
day of the fourth summer-month of the year 20, i, &. one year later, 
dated during the reign of Kanigka’s successor Vasigka.? The only 
possible inference is that Kaniska had ceased to reign in the summer 
152 A.D, because he had died or left the country as irdicated in the 
Kalpandmanditika, It may be worth while examining the known 
records about Khotan to see whether there is any trace of him there 
about this time. For if he started on his career from Khotan and if 
he set out for his own country after having completed his Indian 
conquests, Khotan must have been the place to which he eventually 
may have returned, —_ 





The passage in the Hou Han-shu quoted above contains some 
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further note; about Khotan, In the first year VYuan-kia (A.D. 152) 
the Chinese governor Chao-p‘ing died at Khotan, and hisson set out 
to bring his body home, On his way out he stopped in Kiu-mi, where 
the king told him that his father had been poisoned by order of Kien, 
king of Khotan. When he returned, he reported the matter in Tun- 
huang. In AD, 152 Wang-king wassent out to succeed Chao-p 'ing, 
and he was commissioned to make secret investigation of the whole 
matter. After his arrival in Khotan he made a banquet, to which he 
invited Kien, and on this occasion a Kiu-mi official killed the Khotan 
king. Wang-king and his followers were then attacked and killed by 
the Khotanese, who placed Kien’s son An-kuo on the throne,. The 
prefect of Tun-huang wanted to march against Khotan in order to 
avenge the affront. The emperor, however, did not allow it, On the 
contrary, he recalled the prefect and appointed a new one in his place, 
After these events, we hear, Khotan became arrogant. 

Of An-kuo we again hear in the fourth year Hi-p'ing (A.D, 175) 
when he is stated to have attacked arid killed the Kiu-mi king, 

Now I have already stated that An-kuo, which name was still 
in the T’ang period pronouned An-kwak, seems to be identical with 
the maharaja devaputra Amkvaga of whom we have several dates 
in the Kharostht documents from Turkestan, ranging between the 
years § (no, 187) and 46 (no. 418). If we assume that his 46th year 
Was A.D, 175, we should arrive at an epoch for the era used by him 
in Ca, A.D, 128-9, i.e, the same epoch which Dr, van Wijk has calcutated 
for the Kaniska era. But we cannot, of & oe = vy 
40th was his last year, or A.D. 175 was the correspo nristi 
Wecan only say that this coincidence strengthens om ‘belief that 
it was the Kaniska era whith was used in Chinese Turkestan by. 
Amkvaga and other mahardjas, 

Another question may be raised, Is Kien, An-kuo’s father, in 
reality, the great Kaniska ? I believe that such is actually the case. 

Ihave already mentioned that the word Kien was pronounced 
Kian in the T'ang period, If we now compare the Tang pronuncia- 
tion of K'ju-tsiu-k'io, ie, Kujiila Kadphises, viz. Kisu- dz’iou Kiap, we 
will see that Kiap renders an Indian Kapa, and in the same way Kian 
can well be a transliteration of an original Kana. 

Now it is evident from a comparison of the names ot the dynasty, 
viz., Kaniska, Vasiska, Huviska, that 4a is a derivative termina- 
tion, The form Xanifa mentioned above may therefore well be a 
fenuine doublet, formed from a simplex Kana, On the other hand, 
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it is also possible that the Chinese simply shortened the name in’ their 
rendering, as they frequently did in similar cases. 

At all events Kien can very well be the same name as we know 
in the forms Kaniska, Kanika, and the striking chronological 
coincidence makes me inclined to identily them. 

We should then understand why the summer of the Kaniska year 
24, Ley A. D. 152 belonged to the reign of Katiska's successor. 
Kaniska had then not-only left India, but he had already been killed 
in Khotan, the old home of his dynasty, and been succeeded there 
by his son An-kuo, Amkvaga. 

The latter never uses the imperial title, and we must, I think, 
infer that the Khotan rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of Kaniska’s 
Indian successors, Vasiska would, moreover, if I am right, be an 
elder brother of Amkvaga, and the imperial power passed from him 
to his son Kaniska Il and subsequently to Huvigka, whose latest 
date in the year Go is fourteen years later than Amkvaga's last 
epigraph, 

The document no. 661 which mentions the Khotana maharajatiraja 
Avijitasimha in the year 10, on the other hand, seems to show that the 
Khotan rulers did not think themselves inferior to the Indian Kuganas 
in the first years after the coalition, It seems natural to infer that it was 
‘Kaniska’s return from India, with increased power and prestige, which 
brought about a change, 

And it is@ priori also likely that it was the relations to the in- 
beritors of Brahmin learning brought about through the conquest of 
Eastern India in the beginning of Kanigka’s reign which paved the 
way for the introduction of the Brahm! alphabet and of Mahayana 
in Central Asia as in North-Western India, | 

STEN KONOW 


The Pustakapathopaya 


The Pustaka paithopaya, called in Tibetan Glegs 
bam bklag pahi thabs, gives a short description as to 
how one should begin to read a book. The Sanskrit original of this 
small work has not as yet been found, and it seems itis: Jost. Its 
author is Pandita Danaéila of Kaémtra, and he 
himself translated the work into Tibetan. 

De Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in his His 
tory of Indian Logic, Caleutta University, 1921, pp. 
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340-341, mentions that the work deals with logic, But it is an obvious 
mistake, as there is nothing of logic in the work. The mistake may be 
due to the fact that the work is catalogued in the Tanjur along with 
logical treatises, 

We give below the Tibetan text’ of the work together with a 
conjectural restoration of the Sanskrit original and an English trans- 
lation, The xylograph used belongs to the Viévabharatt Library 
and is of the Narthang edition. 


THE TIBETAN TEXT 


Reya gar skad du/ Pustaka pathopaya/ Bod skad du / 

Glegs bam bklag paht thabs// 
Dkon mchog gsum la phyag htshal lo HE 

Dai po ran fiid rnam par snan mdzad sku mdog dkar po sna 
tshogs pa dma zla ba Ja gnas pa bsams te | Dehi mdun du rai gi ham 
gzan gyi ched gad yin yan run ste / zla bala gnas paht bsgrub bya 
bsams par byaho / De nas ran gi sfiii gar zla ba la gnas pahi bhru’ 
las tha mo sais rgyas spyan ma mer* mo mai po spras te / 
Rin po chehi bum pa ye 6es kyi bdud rtsig gan bas bsgrub bya la 
dbari bskur bar bsamla/ De nas glegs bam bklag par byaho // 

Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs Pandita Da nadtlas ran 
bgyur du mdzad pa rdzogs so / 


THe ReconsTRUcTED TEXT IN SANSKRIT 
Bhiratabhisdyam Pustakapaphopayeb/ Bhotabhasayamn 
Glegs bam bklag pahi thabs // : 


Namo ratnatrayaya / Se 
Prathamam atminam Vatrocanam dhavalavarnangam viévapadma- 


candrasthitam cintayitva tasya puratah svasy inyasya va nimittam 
anyataram candrasinam sadhyam dhyayet / Tatah svahrdaya- 





Mdo, Ze, 267°; 7-268", 2; Cordier, vol, iii, p, 452. 
lograph (V iavabharatl 
In that case 


t Tanjur, 

2 The first letter of it ts indistinct in the *y 

Library): should we read mar me meaning ‘a lamp’? 

Devt Buddhalocana fs regarded as a lamp throwing light on all obscure 

points of the book to be ead, The reading of the xylograph of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal is ser mo “kapila” (tawny). 
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candrasthata bhrukarad devi Buddhalocana® mata(?) bhiyasa 

sphurati/ Ratnaghatena jidnapiyusapirnena sadhyasyabhisekam 

bhaivayet / Tatah pustakam pathet/ Pandita-Danadilena 

svapariyartanena krtah Pustaka path op4 yah sampiirnah | 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


In the Indian language Pustakapa tho pa ya; (the means 
of reading a book); in the Tibetan language Glegs blam 
bklag pahi thabs, 


Obeisance to the Jewel-traid, 

At the outset thinking oneself (to be) Vairocana of white bady, ; 
seated on the moon on a double lotus, one should, in front of him, 
meditate upon the deity to be propitiated (sadéya), who is seated on 
the moon, (to be propitiated) either for one’s own sake or for : 
other’s sake. Then the mother poddess Buddhalocanad 
greatly flashes from the mystic syllable (dija-mantra), dhrw , located in 
the moon of one’s own heart. One should imagine the ablution of 
the deity to be propitiated from a vase of gems, full of the nectar 
of knowledge, Then one should tead a book, 

Here endsthe Pustaka pathopaya of Pandita : 








Dana4tla_ in his own translation (into Tibetan). 
DURGACHARAN CHATTQPADHYAYA 


eee 
_ t Or Buddhanetrt, See Mahavyutpatti, Bibliotheca 


eg ne TOUs 197) 44, 244,63; A, Getty, Gods North 
suaahism, Oxford, 1914, p. 122, m3 oF 
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[THE] NATYA-SASTRA, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF 
ABHINAVAGUPTA,.—Edited with a preface, appendix and index 
by Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi, Vol. I, (chs. 1-7). Central Library, 
Baroda (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. xxxvi), 1926. 

The Gaekwad's Oriental Series has already established for itself a 
reputation for the high level of quality maintained in its publication 
of Sanskrit texts. The announcement of an edition of the difficult 
text of the Mitva-éisfra with its erudite commentary by the Kash- 
mirian Abhinavagupta was therefore eagerly welcomed by all Sanskrit 
scholars interested in the subject. The importance of the work was 
recognised as early as 1865 when Fitz-Edward Hall in the Preface to 
his edition of the Dasartpa in the Bibliotheca Indica Series drew 
altention to its value and interest, and edited for the first time chap- 
ters 18, 19,20 and 24. Later on, the labours of Grosset and Regnaud 
made chapters 1-14, 15-17 and 28 available to Sanskrit scholars. 
Grosset's first systematic edition of the text, published in 1898, with 
a preface by Regnaud, contained chs, 1-14, but his materials were 
rather scanty and not fully adequate fora final edition, ‘The other 
chapters were separately published by himself and. Regnaud in the 
latter's Rhétorigue Sanshrite, in the Annales du Musée Guintet (1-11), 
and in the Arél. de fa Faculté de Letires de Lyon between 1890-88, 
Hut the text was presented in Roman transliteration. Partly for this 
reason and partly because European publications are not widely known 
in India, these editions of the text found little currency in this coun- 
try, In the meantime, however, the entire text was published in 
Devanagari character in 1894 in the Kavyamala Series (No. 42) 
from Bombay. But the editors of the Kavyamila Series worked 
with very imperfect materials, perhaps much more imperfect than 
those available to Grosset, The need for a scholarly and critical 
edition of the entire text, along with the unpublished commentary 
of Abhinavagupta, has therefore been always felt, especially as the 
Nitya-sastra, attributed to Bharata-muni, is certainly the oldest 
available work on dramaturgy, music, histrionic art and kindred 
subjects, and its importance can never be exaggerated. But there 
were difficulties about undertaking such an edition. Besides the en- 
ormous cost of printing involved in publishing the voluminous com- 
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mentary of Abhinavagupta, along with the text of 36 or 37 chapters, 
the work itself presented textual difficulties, and manuscript material 
was by no means easy of access or adequate. The Natya-sistra 1s 
encyclopedic in its comprehensive scope, but it is also in a sense 
chaotic or diffuse (partly on occount of considerable rehandlings and 
interpolations) and without that orderly arrangement to which we are 
accustomed to in such manuals, A work like this, therefore, demands 
almost encyclopedic knowledge in the editor in many of the arts, and 
it was not possible for a single scholar to do justice to its multifarious 
content. | 

The commentary also presents unusual difficulties, It presupposes 

in the editor an extensive erudition like that of the author. It has 
also all the peculiarities of Abhinavagupta’s cryptic, learned and allusive 
style, and the available manuscript material is sometimes hopeless 
in matter of deciding the correct readings. No one had yet ventured 
to edit this commentary in its entirety. It is the only commentary 
available on the difficult text of Bharata, but manuscripts of it are 
indeed not so plentiful as they are even of the original text. Through 
the kind offices of Dr. Ganganath Jha, the present writer was fortunate 
in obtaining a transcript of this bulky commentary from a Ms. in 
Dr, Jha’s possession; and with the help of this very incorrect copy 
of a-single Ms, a part of the commentary on ch. vi (relating to Bha- 
rata's well-known dictam on rasa) was imperfectly and tentatively 
edited by the present writer as an appendix to his article on the theory 
of rasa in Sir Asutork Mookerjee Silver Judilee Commemoration Vol- 
umes (Orientalia, pt. il, pp. 240-53). Subsequently in 1926, Dr. Subodh 
Chandra Mukerjee presented the entire commentary on ch. vi (along 
with the original text) as a part of his thesis for the Doctorate of 
the University of Paris. In the text portion, for which he was for- 
tunate in having access to some good Mss. and texts, his edition is 
indeed commendable; but for the commentary, Dr, Mukerjee had 
to rely chiefly on a transcript of a copy of the commentary existing 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, which 
Ms. is perhaps equally defective as the Ms, used by the present 
writer, 

This short history of the attempts at editing the text of Bharata 
and its commentary will make clear the necessity of a.critical edition, 
The Kavyamala edition has been so far the only complete edition of 
the Nutya-tasfra, but both this and Grosset's edition has been long 
out of print, and the text is practically unavailable at the present time. 
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Of Abhinavagupta's commentary not much has -yet been publishe 
The genern! editor of the Gaekwad's Oriental Silos te thane 
be congratulated in undertaking to supply this desideratum, 

The volume, so far published, of this edition contains the text 
and the commentary up to the end of ch. vii, and three more volumes 
aré promised to complete it. The commentry contains numerous 
lacunae and is entirely wanting in ch. vii (and ch. viii), There isa 
short preface which ratses some textual and general problems, without 
however furnishing any definite solution, 

In the preface, the editor claims that the edition has been based 
upon 40 copies of Bharata’s text, as against only four independent 
Mss. available to Grosset, two to the editors of the Kavyamala edition, 
two to Dr. S. C. Mukerjee and ‘one to F, E, Hall. He does not men- 
tion how many copies of Abhinava's commentary were utilised by him, 
but speaks rather vaguely of “two sets” of Mss. of the commentary, 
It -is somewhat exciting news that such ample material was at his 
disposal ; brtt when one considers the edition itself, one cannot but 
feel disappointed that the editor could not manage to make up some- 
thing better and more critical out of the enormous mass of material he 
claims to have collected. His edition of the text has not dispensed 
with the necessity of consulting at every step the earlier editions 
of Grosset and of the Kavyamala Series, nor can it in any sense be 
said to have maintained the high standard of oriental scholarship of the 
Series to which it belongs. 

The questions raised in the preface require some detailed consi- 
deration. It would be perhaps fair to suspend our judgment on this 
very meagre and unsatisfying preface, for the editor has promised a 
more extensive introduction at the end of the work, But one feels 
that this preliminary preface raises some important questions relating 
to textual matters, which challenge criticism and which should there- 
fore have been dealt with more fully and. critically. The editor 
raises two important issues: (1) that there are two recensions of 
Bharata’s text, styled by him respectively A (Northern) and B (South- 
ern), and (2) that the B recension is of earlier and A of later origin. 
His statements about the recension: and their relative priority may 
be right, but the proof is lacking. 

Mr. Kavi has given us certain very brief indications of the 
differences between the two recensions, vit. insertion of certain 
verses in B, which are not found in A, at the end of ch. V; the 
splitting up of ch. ix in B into two chapters; placing of the 
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subject-matter of ch. xxvi in B to ch. xxxv; differences of terminology 
in the chapter on Frosody, A adopting Pijigala’s terminology but B 
accepting the measure of gure and /aghw; and so forth, The value 
which Mr. Kavi attaches to these differences as marking two different 
recensions is perhaps too generous, and these indications are hardly 
sufficient for a definite conclusion of such importance. For it is possi- 
ble to argue that while some of the differences are of a trivial character, 
others might occur in different Mss, of the same recension, Mr. Kavi 
himself admits two Me¢s. from Malabar follow what he calls A or Nor- 
thern recension, while the Nepal Ms. represents B and the Almorah 
Ms, “stands midway between these two recensions.” It is not very 
clear what Mr. Kavi means by the phrase which is quoted just now, 
and it is to be regretted that he has not given us any indication as to 
the agreements and differences of each of his many Mss. with regard 
to his so-called -recensions, The affaratns crifrcis furnished-for the text 
and the commentary is of the most meagre character and, as a rule, do 
not exceed more than two or three printed lines; these donot help us 
in deciding the question. Any one who cousults Grosset’s edition can 
easily find out that this is not the measure of genuine variant readings, 
although Grosset only used four Mss. while our editor claims to have 
utilised forty. If Mr, Kavi would have us believe in his theory of recen- 
| mute, be should have given us from his ample material a full critical 
| tus, and marked all @enuine variants. We are aware that this 
outa have enlarged the bulk of an already extensive publication 
and involved infinite labour and care in collation; but without such 
data the editor’s uncorroborated statement alone is not conclusive, 
Even assuming the existence of two different recensione, one finds 
it difficult to discover the grounds on which Mr. Kavi regards the 
Southern or B recension to be of earlier origin. He states that the 
earlier commentators, Satkuka, Lollata, Udbhata and others commented 
upon the B version. If this is a ground of presuming that the B version 
is earlier, all that can be said is that it is not proved: for the com- 
mentaries of these early commentators are no longer available, and 
Abhinavagupta’s scanty and occasional quotations from them do not 
justify such conclusion. [t is indeed difficult to imagine that a Nor- 
thern writer like Udbhata (and possibly Lollata and Satkuka were also 
Northerners) should have taken the Southern version as genuine. 
On the editor’s own admission, Dhanafijaya used the A text instead 
of B, and this is certainly significant, Bhoja's following of B recen- 
-sion in his Siigira-proksia ed: it is actually so) is a fact which is not of 
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equal importance, for Bhoja was more or lessa compiler and was not 
always very critical in his compilation, Some of the differences between 
the two recensions mentioned above would rather speak in favour of 
the priority of Ato B. It is possible to argue, for instance, that inas- 
much as 3 text includes verses (e.g. in ch, ¥) which are not to be 
found in’ A and which are characterised by the editor himself as 
spurious (p. 10), Bis a later version which admits interpolation of 
these verses. The adopting of Pingala’s prosodic terminology by 
“A text and its rejection by B for the later criterion of guru and lariu 
is also significant. It is not to be supposed that we are arguing the 
point; we cannot do it without sufficient data; but what we want to 
point out is that on these important problems more. light should have 
been thrown, and that questionable statements unsupported by wealth 
of facts do not carry any conviction to a critical mind, 

Again, in one place, Mr. Kavi states that “in this edition we have 
to give the A recension, because the commentator (i.e. Abhinavagupta) 
follows it,’ implying that it is a matter of regret to him that Abhinava 
had not the good sense in seeing the matter eye to eye with the learned 
editor and did not adopt the B text which Mr, Kavi would consider 
as earlier and genuine, But immediately afterwards, Mr. Kavi makes 
the confession that “great difficulty was felt in fixing the recension 
used by the commentator” for no single Ms, of the text, in his 
opinion, follows the commentator throughout; and it is not clear from 
Mr, Kavi's statement on this point that Abhinavagupta actually 
follows throughout what he calls the A recension, Where weeéx- 
pect to find knowledge, we are confronted with oditer dwta or mere 
g@uess-work. . 

In the preface, again, Mr. Kavi speaks of the Dvyadasa-sahasri- 
version of the Walya-taséra and states vaguely that “it is now only 
in part available," confidently assuring us that this version was called 
the Adi-bharata, We are also informed that ‘we have fragments 
both of Brahma-bharata and Sadidiva-bharata.” One be tem- 
pted at once to ask “where?” and “what are they?" One wishes 
that Mr. Kavi would vouchsafe tous further and more precise infor- 
mations on these interesting versions and discuss in detail the inter- 
relation between them, as well as their relation to the existing 
version of Bharata’s work, But these questions do not seem to worry 





him. 
Turning from the preface to the text itself, one sadly feels that 
enough pains have not been taken about constituting a thoroughly 





critical or even a reliable text. There is no evidence to show that 
care has been taken in the collation of the different Mss. for the 
genuine variant readings (and not merely obvious scribal mistakes 
which he rightly excludes), both of the text and of the commentary; 
nor is there anything to show that the readings of other printed 
editions have been carefully weighed, considered or noted down. As 
we have already pointed out, the apparatus eriftcus is of the slightest 
character and most disappointing, especially as the readings adopted 
are in hundreds of places still doubtfulor unintelligible, We have 
already alluded to the difficulties of the work itself, which, to some 
extent, would disarm criticism; but in the interest of scholarship it is 
most regrettable that the editor should plead “limitation of time, 
purse and space.’ On the other hand, the editor seems to proceed 
with perfect complacency and self-assurance and hardly ever gives an 
indication of unsloved difficulties where the readings are frankly 
unsatisfactory, plausibly doubtful or suspiciously corrupt. To his 
own satisfaction perhaps he has constituted the text, and therefore 
does not feel that there could be any difficulty left unsloved; at least 
he does not very often give any indication of an uneasy feeling any- 
where, And yet a less gifted critic must confess to a heretical belief 
that the difficulties of the text are not all solved; that there are still 
many places where the readings require eomtideration and invite 
criticism; that they are not dealt with ably or with accurate know- 
ledge or with that critical instinct which never fails of what is re 
quired of it, 

A scrutiny of the text gives one the impression that it is often 
uneritically copied from the Mss. and (in the absence of full variant 
readings) frankly eclectic, Of the alterations and emendations which 
the editor has thought fit to mark, some are happy, but some are 
not sound, while others are sometimes quite needles:, or too daring 
to be probable. But what is more serious is that there are consider- 
able “paddings" and unacknowledged alterations and emendations 
of the text especially in the commentary portion, The present 
writer dots not possess the ample Ms.-material as the editor does 
but he is deliberately of this opinion after comparing Mr. Kavi’s text 
with the Ms, of the commentary in his possession, He has also 
collated very carefully that part of ch, vi of the commentary which 
has already been published independently from two different Mss. 
by himself (marked hereafter as D) and by Dr, Mukerjee (marked 
hereafter as M) respectively >and this scrutiny has thrown interesting 











light on this point. The saeva mecessitas which limits the space of a 
reviewer forbids us in dwelling long on the point, and as all the texts 
are before the reader he can satisfy himself by a comparison ; but a few 
examples taken from this part of the commentary will, we hope, 
justify the somewhat severe criticism made above. 

It should be pointed out at the outset that Hemacandra in his 
Kivydausasana (pp, §7-66) has appropriated this portion of Abhinava- 
gupta’s text in his own commentary ; but he has, at the same time, 
sometimes altered, paraphrased, condensed or expanded Abhinava’s 
remarks. Mr, Kavi, while purporting to give us Abhinaya's text, has 


exploited Hemacandra considerably without marking or acknowledg- 


ing these additions or alterations as such, A few examples will 
suffice: } 

P. 274, ll. 11-13. Both Dand M read: sa cobhaye’ pranshirye'- 
tukartaryapi cimusanihina-balad [D reading (t)canisesend4sdna- 
dalad | it#. Mr. Kavi reads: sa cobhayor api mukhpaya ortiya rami- 
divanukaryénubartari ca nate ramidi-ripatinusandiine-dalid it, 
which is copied literally without indication from Hemacandra, who 
simply amplifies and clears up Abhinava’s cryptic sentence. 

P.275. Of the verses quoted, D and M give the second and 
first lines respectively of ofvrddhitmipyagidho'pi and jvhena éytah, 
Mr. Kavi supplies the missing lines from Hemacandra without indi- 
cating it, Of the third verse, D and M give only dhié patito likhan- 
tyah, The rest of the verse is similarly supplied in his text by Mr, 
Kavi from Hemacandea. 

On the same page, lines 2022, Mr, Kavi supplies the sentences 
mipt rimah spad vi na vdyam iff and samyan-mithyi-sapsaya-saayaya- 
pratitibhyo vilatsana citra-turagddi-nyayena from Hemacandra's ampli- 


fication without indicating the fact. 
P. 279. D and M give only one of the four lines of the verses, 


cited on lines 13-16, viz., bhivani-bhavya exo'pi Srigirddt-gape hi yat. 
So does Hemacandra in this context. Mr. Kavi << the other 
three lines from Hemcandra who quotes it (p. G1) in ano xt. 
P, 282, lines 16-17. «The words sarge sifprasango'fra is a quota- 
tion which should be marked as such, After this, Mr. Kavi supplies 
plrva-ranga-vidhim pratt and matt vidtgake edpi from Hemacandra 
without mentioning the fact; for these words are wanting in beth D 
and M. 
P. 283, lines 4-5. Dand M read bin ca, prafityupiyanim abhive 
katham prafitim sphulayatitt tathart-iabdaliige-sambhave'pi na pra- 
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fitir wisramyati, Mr, Kavi alters the reading without indicating the fact, 
in aecordance with Hemacandra, thus: Ann ca prafifynpaiyinim adhave 
katham pratiti-bhivah, asphutapratiti-k iri Sabdal thga-sambha we'pi, fe. 
P. 285, lines 22-23. Dand M read: nanw éankutididiir abhpadhi- 
yata—sthayyeva vibhivddi-pratyayirabhyamanatvad rasa weyate. Mr. 
Kavi alters the reading in accordance with Hemacandra without any 
indication thus: sfhapyeva wdhteddi-pratpiyyo rasyaminatvad rasa 
In some cases, Mr. Kavi has inserted a word or two from Hema- 
candra or altered the reading slightly but no mention of the fact has 
een made, eg. the word /anfifedhyo in line 25, p. 286; marina in 
line 7, p» 285; édfefi in line 1, p. 234; niviiamiinam in line 26, p, 
280 (where both D and M read sig¢hiyaminam) etc. In some cases, 
unacknowledged alterations are made from Hemacandra, where such 
alteration is not necessary, e.g. in line 18, p. 276, where the reading 
atathirapdiathirydtateahacara;ipa jia.needlessly changed into ananta- 
éarapinantakarydnantasahacarariipa in deference to Hemacandra’s 
reading. In the same way, the reading Arai adopted without ack- 
nowledgment from Hemacandra on p. 279, linev1, is clearly wrong: it 
should be draéi, Every student of Sanskrit Alamkara knows that aruéi, 
visfira and erhdsa are associated with the three runas (mddhurya, ojas 
and frasida), and this nomenclature is here adopted by Bhattanayaka, 
Examples like this can be easily multiplied; but we hope that 
these instances which are taken at random from only ten or eleven 
pages of the edition of the commentary will be enough to indicate 
the extent to which the Ms.text has been altered or emended without 
the slightest indication. These are certainly not the ways of scienti- 
fe scholarship! The liberties taken with the text may not always 
be serious: but in the mass they are enough to render the book 
utterly unreliable, especially as they are delivered with the air of 
authority in a well-known Series, Mr. Kavi may reply that some 
of his Mss. do read as Hemacandra does; in that case he ought to 
have noted the alternative readings or given us an indication of the 
fact. Even if it is conceded that Hemacandra's paraphrase or altera- 
tion gives us better readings of the passages in question, there is still 
tie duty of the editor to establish the text of his author as best as 
he can, and whenever an alteration or emendation is made from 
other sources that fact should have been clearly indicated along with 
the original reading of the author as found in the Ms, A rigid con- 
“Servatistn. with regard to the text should be given precedence over 
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electicism, interpretation over emendation. On this point we should 
like to draw the attention of the editor to the procedure adopted by 
the editors of the Bhandarkar Institute edition of the AfaAhaéharata and 
request him to attend to the remarks made in their Foreward to 
Fasc, 1 of the Adiparvan at pp, vi f, 

Within. the limits of our space we cannot advert to the inaccuracies 
and doubtful readings which abound in this work. The wrong division 
of words or sentences—an error which occurs with surprising fre 
quency—sometimes indicate that the sense of the passages in question 
has not been properly considered but that they are merely copied as 
found in the Mss. The punctuation is nét always consistent, and some- 
times positively misleading. We give here one or two examples. On p, 
265, lines 4-6, there should be no full stop after afpradbinafoa-nirisah, 
but this phrase should be construed with the next sentence ending 
in meaning &riah; for clearly érfah requires an object, and the sense 
requires that the mar (Bharata), while defining the nature of sfheye- 
éhava, repudiated its apredéinatva, or in other words, established its 
fradhinatva, On p. 278, lines 22-24, the division of the sentences 
do appear to be correct as they stand, The full stop should be after 
pfrayuéda, and not alter pratyaksad ea, which should be constried 
with the next sentence,. In the same way, there should bea full 
stop after sya@¢, and fan wa should go with prafitir anudhiva-smripddt- 
ripa-rasasya yukta, The punctuation on p, 280, the prose portion, is 
throughout careless, There should be full stops after “alinigitam (line 
24), evam aparo'fi (line 28), vitafaue (line 1, p. 281), oF (same line, 
same page), natid-simagri (line 2, p. 281) ete. The reading of lines 
14-18, page 280 is doubtful, and the sense is not clear; some emenda- 
tions are made without acknowledgment here by the editor (tor the 
Mss. D and M are both corrupt here), but his emendations have 
hardly given a good sense to the passage. 

On p. 87, Il. 23-26, Abhinavagupta speaks of the use of dhinna-leiga 
words like Ampr/a-mathanam and samavakiral in apposition to each 
other and cites usages like Vitramdrvait nitakam and svapna-viisave- 
daita nitakam, The passage is given thus oy" Se aur ae 
nom samapakira ut ene re i 
eva witramorvaiiya-svapnavasavadatte mil ee ey 
reading should be vikvaindeowlt es not vitrame — ya”; 
wise the point regarding samanadkikarapya of @ 24 
is lost. It is also remarkable that the Vikeunbrvedi was known as a 


adtake (and not érotaka) to Abhinavaguptd. 
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Such mistakes are inevitable in a difficult text, and one need not 
be unnecesssarily fault-finding. Hut the honesty of a conscientious 
editor requires that he should acknowledge frankly where a passage 
is dificult or unintelligible. Some of these lapses from accuracy 
are not serious, but taken in the mass they are enough to impair the 
value of the work and give it the appearance of being amateurish, 

The editor has proposed to add a commentary of his own in the 
chapters vii and viii where Abhinavagupta’s commentary cannot be 
procured. We are not sure how far this would be a desireable pro- 

In the printing of the book, allowance must be made for the 
limitation of the Indian compositor, and some of the misprints with 
which the work abounds from cover to cover are due, no denbt, to 
the unfavourable circumstances in which the proofs were corrected 
by the editor from adistance. But there is some evidence that the 
sheets have been passed through the Press without proper care, and 
some signs that the Press copy of the work was not revised adequately 
before printing. The corrigenda to the work cover three pares, 
but they are by no means exhaustive. On p, 2, for instance, one finds 
at the very beginning of the commentary three serious misprints not 
marked in the Errata, two of which (wamasharyan for namaskirye 
on line 9, and pifamahida: for ftfamahkdar on line 10) can be easily 
‘corrected ‘by the reader but it is difficult to guess that fadigrantha 
on line 26 is tobe read as tadgrantha, On some pages (c.g. p. 10), 
one can mark some five or six misprints which have not been corrected 
in the Errata, In a difficult text like that of Abhinavagupta, where 
sometimes the readings themselves are doubtful, such misprints. are 
not only irritating but often misleading. We may be accused of being 
meticulous and microscopic in our review: but the number of mis- 
prints is indeed disproportionately large, and they are sometimes 
of a character to make them somewhat puzzling even to the advanced 
student. We have not yet been able to make out what Aatmpa- 
 pulakillukasanidir vikirah (p. 281, line 6) means; is it kainpa-pulako- 
Masanddir vibirah? On p- 2, line 10, the phrase nitye’lokavad 
npajivita itt is equally unintelligible. 

The woodcuts prepared from the Najaraja temple of Cidambaram 
for the purpose of illustrating the gestures are happy additions and 
are helpful, but they are rather clumsily executed and have an appear- 
ance of hideousness which cannot surely be associated with Oriental art, 

Sok, Dr . 
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THE CONCEPTION OF BUDDHIST NIRVANA. By Th. 
Stcherbatsky, PH. D,, vi+246 pp, Academy of Science of the 
USSR., Leningrad, 1957. 

[t is very interesting and at the same time highly instructive to 
read controversies between two scholars like Profs. Stcherbatsky and 
Vallée Poussin. The subject of the controversy viz., the interpretation 
of Nirvana is, indeed, a stumbling block in Buddhist philosophy. The 
conception of Nirvana is of such a mature that language fails to give 
an adequate idea ofsame, It can only be realised and not described, 
Though this has been repeatedly pointed out in the oldest Buddhist 
texts, the philosophers could not abstain from the temptation of 
giving an expression to their conceptions in guarded language, The 
definition of Nirvana, which the philosopher-disciples of Buddha had 
given, led to many controversies; ultimatly bringing in their train the— 
various sects of Buddhism. Prof. Stcherbatsky, in the present work, 
attempts to show the gradual evolution of the conception of Nirvana 
from a materialistic pluralism of the Vaibhasgikas to an out-and-out 
monism of the Madhyamikas. There would have been-very little . 
to say against his scheme of evolution, had it not been for his two 
statements with an important bearing on the subject. The first is 
that "the Vaibhasikas may be here treated as the representatives 
“of Early Buddhism (ie. Hinayana)” (pp. 17, 27), and the second is 
that the Madhyamika “system of philosophy and dialectics is the 
foundation of Mahayana religion” (p. 35). aan 

Though much is yet unknown of each of the Hinayanic schools, 
enough of the doctrines of the Sthaviravida and Sarvastivida are 
known to enable us to distinguish between the two. To take the 
Vaibhasikas as the typs, and the Abhidharmakogavyakhya as the sole 
literature of Hinayana is to shut one’s eyes to the Pali and early” 
Sanskrit works of the Hinayana. The, Sarvastivadins have been severely 
handled in the Kathavatthu (1.6, 7) on account of their materialistic 
views and their secession from the Sthaviravadins proves that the oe 
trines. of the latter were not supported by the Sarvastivadins, nati 
to take the carly Buddhists as subscribing to a materialistic saci a 
their Nirvana as a ‘lifeless’ Nirvana like that of the Vaisesikas ais wide 
of the mark. The author may be right in taking the Sereemivecits 
as stich as he has carfully studied the whole of the original sacpoestneneis 
makosavyakhya, though of course we would have been agp paren 
on this point if the whole text had been before us. As for the seas 
interpretation of Nirvana, he relies on chap. XXV of the Mala 
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madhyamakdrika which he has translated along with the commentary 
inthe Appendix, Let us see if we can find out passages in the 
Hinayana works conveying a sense similar to that of the passages 
in the said work, The stanza XVII of Ch. XXV has, I think, an 
exact parallel in Pali works in the frequently repeated passage— 
"Hoti Tathagato parammarana iti pi, na hoti Tathigato parammarana 
iti pi, n'eva hoti na na hoti Tathagato paranimarana iti pi’ (Majjh. Nik., 
I, p. 157) Then, as against his opinion that the early Hinayanic 
conception of Nirvana was ‘lifeless’ ‘quiescent,’ ete., the following 
passages are worth consideration : Nibjinam paramam suksain (M. N., 
I, p. 508); Vogakthemam nibdinam parivesati (M.N,, 1, p. 163); ajaram 
amaram khemam Partyessimt nibdbutim (J.,1, 3). His interpretation 
of Amatapadam (vide p, 20) cannot be passed over without a remark, 
The Pali simile of the ‘extinction of the flame of a lamp’ has misled 
many writers to assume Nibbana as extinction, ‘quiescence’. Nibbana in 


Pali literature has more or Jess been indentified with piyja (knowledge) 


as opposed to arijyz, eg., bhikkhu samma panihitena cittena aviyjam 
bhecchati wijjam uppadessati nibbanam sacchikarissati (A,, 1,8), It is 
the upasama or wfdbina (extinction) of tiga, doga, moha ete, that leads 
one to that Nibbana which is difficult to realise (duddasam), and which 
is quietude of all sanmskiras (which are not material elements), giving 
up of all upadhis (hindrances) and end of cravings (tanha)—yadidam 
sabbasankhdrasamatho sabbupadhipatinissagyo tanhikkhayo viraga. 
nirodho nibbanam. It is rather peculiar that he bases his thesis on 
Candrakirti, but asa remark of his does not fit in with the Professor's. 
theory, he says (p. 42 f n.): “The germ of the idea that the elements of 
existence, because interdependent, are not real can be found in some 
passages of the Pali Canon, This Candrakarti himself admits,. (Madhy. 
aval, p, 22°15ff, B. B. EX). But it does not in the least interfere with the 
fact that the Hinayana is a system of radical pluralism, all dharmtas, 
even Nirvana, are Pasta" (according ta the Sarvastivadins and not Stha- 
viravidins). He has not probably cared to take proper note of the Pali 
passage which he rejects on the ground that the Madhyamika idea 
of Sanyata can only be found in Mahayana works, and not in any 
earlier text. I am quoting here a passage in extenso from the sitra 
referred to by him to show that Nibbana is not a Vastu and that the 
Stnyavada can be traced in M.N.also: An arahat “nibbanam nib- 
banato abhijinati, nibbanam nibbanato abhififiaya nibbinam na 


ee 
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mafifiati, nibbinasmim na mafifiati, nibbinam me te na maiifiati, 
nibbinam nabhinandati" (M.N., L, p, 5), 

Let us now take up his second statement that Madhyamika is 
the basis of Mahayana, Prof. stcherbatsky is ‘at a loss to explain’ the 
conflicting statements found in Pro!, Keith's ‘Buddhist Philosphy’, But 
Prof.stcherbatsky has himself taken the Madhyamika school to be 
idevitical with Mahayana, which it is not, In fact, Mahiyanism had 
its beginning long before the Sinyavada of Madhyamika came into 
existence and this is admitted by the author himself (see p, 67). The 
frizaya doctrine is much older and found in Htnayanic Sanskrit 
works, Hence, Madhyamika may be Mahayanic, but Mahayinism is not 
Madhyamika, Besides, the equivocal expressions found in the Pali 
works or in MWaidhyamakakirtha have led most scholars (including Prof, 
Keith) to favour the view of Nifilism, and we are glad to find today 
an advocate of ‘monism’ in Prof. Steherbatsky, The Vedanta con- 
ception appeals to the Indians and we believe that the Mahayanic 
conception was nothing but Vedantic in crude form and that Sanya- 
vida can best be explained through a Vedantic conception. Prof, — 
Stcherbatsky, however, with his view in favour of ‘Monism', says 
(p. 39) that “the Japanese scholars Suzuki, Amnasaki, Y, Sogen and 
others, who have a direct knowledge of what Mahayana is, have 
never committed the mistake of regarding its philosophy as nihilism 
or pure negativism.” From this remark it seems that he has not 
made the enquiry as to which form of Mahayadnism is popular in 
China and Japan, or how the Madhyamika philosophy was received 
by the Chinese, I shall simply quote here a few remarks of Mr, T, 
Suzuki (J. B, T. S, VI, pt. ULI, pp, 19, 20): “The Madhyamika 
school is known in China as the ‘Three Sistra sect’ which was first 
introduced by Kumarajtva in gor A.D. In China and Japan many 
Buddhist sects are comprised under the general name Mahayana, 
The Madhyamika is by no means identical with it, The most 
important Mahayana sects in Japan and China are: (1) The Avatar 
saka Sect, (2) The Dharmalakgaga Sect or Vidyamatra or Yoga- 
cara Sect, (3) The Mantra Sect, and (4) The Dhyana Sect.” | 

We agree with Prof. Steherbatsky in holding that some of the 
theories which Prof, Vallée Poussin entertains are wrong, such as 
“There was in the beginning (i.e. in pre-Canonic Buddhism) Ssinple 
faith in soul and immortality, ete.” (pp. 23 and 25}. oNiravaga seat: 
a simple faith in soul's immortality, its blissful survival in « paradise, 
a faith emerging from practices of obscure magic” (p.2); “Yoga ts 
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nothing but vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled ith AypeCts 
practices” (p. 5); “Buddha did not know what to answer” in regard 

to the indeterminable problems (p. 21). We do appreciate his exposi- 
tion of the Indian Vega as a mental process inconceivable by the 
majority of the Europeans, but when he carries this exposition to the 
farthest limit to fit it into his theory, we have to disagree. “‘Concen- 
trated meditation (dees) induce a condition of Quiescence” (p. 8) but 
not “the final quiescence and extinction” (p. 8) which has been sup- 
posed to be indentical with the Hinayanic Niravana. The descrip- 
tion of the end of Buddha in the Mahipariniddina Sutta may mislead 
an unguarded reader into this conclusion, but the Hinayanic concep- 
tion of Nirvana is far from it. The Vege of the Indian ascetics is only 
a means toanend. [tis asort of disciplinary training of the mind 
(cilta) just as the observance of precepts (silas) is a disciplinary 
training of the physical body, A Yogin who has attained the highest 
stage may gain superhuman powers but not maki, 

Prof. Stcherbatsky also makes some statements which jar on the 

 éars of students of Buddhism, eg. “Buddha, seems to have been 
guided by the idea that manual worl is the curse of humanity” — 
(p. 42); that “the separate elements combining in a personality may 
even be such as normally belong to different planes of existence” (p. 
13) ; that “Amafapadam’ simply means “changeless, lifeless and death- 
ess (but not eternal life) condition” (p. 20 and fn. 2). 

Though we may not agree with Prof, Stcherbatsky on one or two 
points, the book, | think, is really a mine of information and shows 
a width of knowledge combined with a keen insight into the Indian 
philosophy. His inference as to the evolution of the conception 
of Nirvana on pp. 60-62 is admirable, and thought-provoking, and, 
I believe, is worth working out in extenso, 

The value of the book has been much enhanced by the transla- 
tion of two chapters of the abstruse philosophical treatise of Nagaraju- 
na, and its commentary by Candrakirti. The translition of works 
like this requires an erudite scholar like Prof. Steherbatsky who has 
studied deeply not only the Buddhist philosophical works but also 
the Brahmanic. He will render a distinct service to the study of 
Buddhism if he can give us a translation of the whole of the work of 

‘Nagarjona. All that we have got to say regarding the translation 
is that the English words which he uses may bear the philosophical 
sense but they may not be literal renderings (as he says on p. 
68), and do net make the meaning clear eg. the use of the word ‘Rela- 
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tivity’ for Siinyata is not at all happy. The word ‘void’, of course, does: 
not convey the proper meaning here, For ‘Prafitpa-sanutpada’, we 
would prefer ‘principle of interdependence’ to ‘principle of relativity” 
(p. ot) Translations of certain passages do not also appeal to us. 
The second line of the first stanza of ch, XAXV of the original runs 
thus :— 

Prahanad va nivedhid oF kasya nirvajam tayete: Prof. Stcher- 
batsky translates it thus: 

How is Nirvana conceived p Through what deliverance (prahana), 
through what annihilation (nirodha)? 

Here ‘prahina’ is clearly explained by Candraktrti as ‘getting rid’ 
or ‘giving up’ of ragaai élesagana and we think the synonym ‘deliver- 
ance’ js confusing. We would translate it thus: If everything is 
(absolutely) non-exsitent, (there is) no (real) origination, no (real) 
annihilation. (Then) either by giving up (of kleSas), or by extinction 
(of skandhas), nirvana of what is sought for? ‘The translation 
of ‘dharminudhkarmapratipattiyuktinam’ into “who have acquired a 
knowledge of (ontology) of the elemerits of existence as taught 
in that religion” (p. 183) may also be pointed out in this connection. 
‘Dharma’ refers neither to ‘religion’ nor to the ‘75 elements’. It is 
simply ‘the major and minor duties prescribed by Buddha for obser- 
vance by his disciples. It is a common word in the Pali Nikayas, 
ez, Dhammanudhammapatipanno (see M. N., Ill, p. 37). Besides, the 
Tibetan rendering also does not support Prof, Stcherbatsky’s inter- 
pretation. The Tibetan ‘#on-tan' means ‘anusthana’ ‘practising’ (of 
the dharmas and anudharmas), and, has nothing to do with ‘religion’ 
or ‘ontology’. 

In any case, the translation, on the whole, reflects credit on the 
translator, and is really valuable to the students of Buddhism, and 
we hope he will translate the other chapters of so important ‘a treatise 
on Buddhism. 

KACCIYANA 


PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN SILP. S. STRA. By Phanindra 
Nath Bose, M.A, Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. 

This is a treatise on the canons of Indian art and the zxsthetic 
principles on which they were founded. Tt deals with the principles 
of Indian Silpasastra as expounded by Indian acaryas. The several 
chapters in which the book is divided are : (1) Origin of Silpa, (2) 
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Indian Silpasistra, (3) Principles of Indian art and sculpture, (4) 
Pratimi-laksana, (5) Beginning of Hindu Images, (6) Traditional 
convention, (7) Vastu-lakgana, (8) Citra-lakgana and (9g) Contribu- 
tions of Indian Art. Toitis appended the text of the Maya-sastra 
in Devanagart character. 

In the opinion of the author the idea of Beauty and of Truth is 
not only the inspiration to art and sculpture, but also the fundamen- 
tal cause to which art and sculpture owe their origin. For this reason, 
he says, the art and sculpture of India, the history of which is traced 
down to the Asokan period, came into existence as the expression 
of the idea of Beauty and Truth ( q4t4_ and mq) of the artists, 
imbued with the Buddhist ideals. But the ’ Silpadistra, according to 
the writer, came into existence at a much later period. The canonical 
rules of filpa were compiled in the age which witnessed the cecline 
of Indian art, After the Siranath School, there was an appreciable 
fall in the high standard of Indian Art, due to the absence of any 
talented artist in the succeeding ages, Hence some rules were found 
necessary to guide the common artists and therefore the Silpa litera- 
ture in India grew up in the post-Gupta period and ina period which 
extends from the sixth century A.c. to the eleventh or twelfth 





Tiss writes then divides the literature of Indian art and sculpture 
under three heads ,—(r) Vastu-istra or the science of architecture, 
(2) Silpa-Sistra or the science of sculpture and (3) Citra-Sastra or the 
science of painting. He gives an account of the different books in 
which the principles of Silpasastra are discussed. 

The writer then proceeds to trace the various principles underlying 
the vast domain of Indian art and sculpture extending over more 
than two thousand years, He says that the Indian artists and sculptors 
were moved mainly by religious enthusiasm and their services were 
requisitioned by merchants and monks wanting to gain punya 
merit) by making a gift of a pillar or a statue in the name of Lord 
Buddha, as is evident in the remains of the Barhut sculptures. Even 
in Modern India the erection of new temples and images may be 
traced to the same enthusiasm for religion. -Hence religion in India 
gave an impetus to art and sculpture. 
| The writer then proceeds to consider the theory of image-making 
(Pratimé@-lakgana) and traces the beginning of the Hindu images, 
It is ciaitited by scholars that divine images were made from B. C, 
500, Panini and Patalijali were familiar with the images of gods; but 
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unfortunately there no longer exist any remains of the images of 
purely Hindu gods of such an early age. All the remains of Indian 
sculpture of remote antiquity belong to the Buddhist group—the 
pillars of Barhut, Sanchi and Amaravati or even the Gandhara-im- 
ages ate specimens of the Buddhist art and sculpture, Hence the 
history of Indian art and sculpture begins with images and: sculptures 
of Buddhist origin. The first Indian image which was made by an 
Indian sculptor, according to the writer, was the image of Lord 
Buddha modelled by a Gandhara artist. In the opinion of Prof, 
Bose, the actual image-making of the Hindu gods and goddesses began 
with the revival of Hinduism under the patronage of the Gupta em- 
perors, Before the Gupta period, Hindu gods were sculptured in 
coins, but images of Hindu gods began to be made in the Gupta 
period, From ancient times, says Prof. Bose, Indian dilpa has 
handed down dsanas, and many other traditional conventions, which 
can still be found in the images of the present age; they have been 
so closely associated with Indian images that they now form part and 
parcel of the images and they are necessary to give expression to the 
idea of the sculptors: Prof. Bose describes at a great length the 
different dsanas which are mainly taken from the Indian. yoga4astras, 
The writer next proceeds to discuss the second branch of the 
Indian silpa#istra, viz., the science of architecture (Vastu-dastra). The 
Vastu-Aastra represents the [ndian science of building not only houses 
for ordinary people, but also palaces, halls, stables, forts, treasury: 
rooms, council-rooms for kings, as well as the laying out of the villages 
and cities, The Indian Silpadastra lays down the following order on 
which the Silpin should proceed in building a house :— 
(1) ‘The investigation of the suitable time for building the 
houses, 
(2) The fixing of suitable sites, 
(3) The examinations of soils, 
(4) The performance of sacrificial rites, 
(5) The choice of places for diflerent rooms in buildings, 
(6) The levelling up of the sites, 
(7) The placing of Samku 
(8) The laying of foundations, 
(9) The laying out of works, 
(10) The making of sacrifice to frods, 
(11) The allocation of verandas and open spaces in the building, 
(12) formance of the foundation-stone laying ceremony. 
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The Vastu-éastra also deals with the laying out of villages and 
towns. 

Prof, Bose next proceeds to deal with Citra-lakgaga or the science 
of painting. The earliest instance of Indian painting, he says, is 
found on the fresco in the Jogimara cave of the Ramegarh hill within 
the confines of the Surguja State which has been ascribed tw the third 
century B.C. on the basis of a short inscription in Brahmi character, 
which is said to be. contemporary with the fresco, According to 
the Indian Silpasastra there are four classes of painting, namely ;— 

(t) Satyam or true to life, in an oblong frame. 

(2) Wainikam or picture with less grandeur in a square frame. 

(3) Nagaram or of the citizen, in a round frame, 

(4) Miéram or mixed, 

The writer then describes the defects of a painting according to 
the Indian deadryas and also the good qualities of a painting from the 
Indian point of view. He then refers to the six main canons or 
sadatigas: of Indian Painting. | 

The work on Silpasistra which Prof. Bose has brought to light 
will, 1 hope, stimulate further research on the subject. We may 
conclude this review with the introductory words of Dr. 

James H. Consins that "To artists and lovers of art it opens doors to 


an understanding of impulses and ideas which have moved vaguely 
within them; and brings a realisation of the truth that the artists of 


to-day are heirs to a cultural estate that was established in a distant 
golden age.” 
S. Das 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDLEVAL INDIA. By Nundo Lal Dey, M.A., BAL. (second 
edition), Luzac & Co, London, 1927. (The Calcutta Oriental Series, 
No, a1, E. 13).—X + 262 pp, and a map, 

The present edition shows a very large number of additions 
to the names of places noted in the first edition which has been 
made in the light of later researches, and also mistakes and 
blemishes proved to be so have been removed, The identification 
and exact location of places mentioned in ancient texts and 
epigraphs is an important branch of the study of Ancient Indian 
History, The sources of our information of the geography of 
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Cunningham's pioneer days; they consist mainly of foreign writers, 
and indigenous literature, besides archeological and epigraphical 
material Vivien de St.Martin, who is regarded as the father: of 
the geography of Ancient India, wrote a masterly work on 
Vedic geography in 1860, Eleven years later, Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the father of Indian archzeology, produced his Amctent Geography 
of fndia, “bringing toa focus the then accumulated knowledge into 
a single English volume.” It has been a most difficult task for these 
geographers to find out the proper Indian names from the Greek, 
Latin, Chinese and Arabic renderings as given in their books. of 
travels and notices. The later Archeological Survey Reports of 
Cunningham, besides the numerous papers of the late Mr, 
Pargiter on the Pauranic geography, the identifications of names and 
places by scholars like MeCrindle, Yule and others, have all been used 
by Mr. Dey in the making of his Dictionary. He has also utilised 
the main Sanskrit and Pali sources. of information. He has given 
us under cach name the source or sources from which he takes the 
information, but has not at times given the grounds of identifica- 
tion. Of course he has enriched the notes in a number of instances 
with an account of the location and a sketch of the salient points in 
the history, 

Part II consisting of the identification of modern names, is, as a 
matter of course, smaller in bulk than the first part, but forms very 
interesting and useful material, giving as it does the original full 
name and the historical peculiarities of places. The author has taken 
care to point out in the preface how the changes or mutilations of 
original names into their present shape have not taken place hapha- 
zardly, but appear “in most cases to be governed by rules of Prikrt 
grammars, except where the peculiar brogue of a particular place 
has checked or modified the application of the rules.” He has illus- 
trated these changes with claborate tables showing mutations of 
affixes, elisions of non-initial and non-compounded consonants, change 
of consonants, change of nasals and semi-vowels, transpositions of letters 
(as in the well-known case of Henares for Baranast) etc. But he takes 
care to point out that these general rules applicable in many cases 
can only remain tentative so long as they are not confirmed by a 
fuller induction. These rules are however of great help in tracing 
original names through stages of mutations to their modern forms, 
in their passage through time and regions. His remark on the 
usefulness of such labour may be kept in mind by all scholars: “A 
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complete set of established rules consideied along with the testimony 
of authoritative records, traditions, events and superstitions ts calculated 
to be the criterion of both past and future identifications of the names 
of places, and the labour devoted to this subject can never be labour 
spent in vain." 

We wish that the notes had been fuller especially with reference 
to places in South India and in the frontier country. The map of 
Ancient India specially prepared by the author fixes or attempts 
to fix approximately correctly many of the important places and 
ss bound to be very useful to the reader of the book. An attempt 
like this involves a vast amount of unostentatious and concientious 
Jabour carried on for years in order to produce a reference-book of 
this scope and size. Mr. Dey, though no longer among us, has 
conferred a real service on historical scholarship in our country, and 
the book is bound to be a reference-book of great value to the 
student, ‘This book is the most valuable of the several works of the 
talented author. 


C...S. 5 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Asia Major, vol. m, fasc, 3 & 4. 


A, VENKATASUBBIAH.—Pafatentra Sinaies. The writer makes a 


E, 


study of the story of Mother Sendilia Barter of Sesame in the older 
versions of the Paficatantra and suggests some explanations 
for the divergences in the stories given by the various versions in 
elucidation of the stanza ‘nakasmac Chandili mata,’ ete. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. tv, pt. ili 


. DENISON Ross.—‘Omar Khayyam, Dr, Ross has come across a 


unique ms, dated 741 (A.D. 1340-1) bearing the title Mu'nis 
ul-Ahris. “This ms, contains an anthology of the works of famous 
Persian poets from the earliest time. down to the compiler’s 
day”. The writer thinks this ms. will be of great help in having 
a definite edition of the Awde'tyy'at of Omar Khayyam, and will 
throw a flood of light on the history of early Persian literature. 
Dentson RossS—As Aredic and Persian Metrical Version of 
Bursor's Autabiography from 'Kalila and Dimna’, 


JARL CHARPENTIER.—Aemarks on the identification of Some jitaka 


Pictures, The writer suggests improvements in some of the identi- 
fications made by Prof. Griinwedel in his Altuddhistische Ault- 
stitten in Chinesisch Turhistan (1912) of the Jitaka or Avadina 
scenes, The writer has identified a few of the scenes left unidenti- 


W,. Doperet.—Zie Grammar of the Jfidnesvari, This is a grammar 


of the Marathi language, dated by the poet Ekanath, who correct- 
ed the copyist's error, in the Saka year 1506 (1584 A.D.) It 
was deposited in the poet's matha at Paithana. The writer reviews 
this grammar in the present article and his chief purpose is to 
assemble the principal archaism of the Jianeévari, and to illustrate 
them by references to the actual text. 


J. Kats. —The Rimayana in Indonesia. The writer on the basis 


of the findings of Dr, Dines Chandra Sen tries to find out the 
relationship between the chief characters in the Rimayana as 
current in Java and Sumatra. 


S. K, De —Some Readings of Jinaktharana, XVI, 


© 
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Indian Antiquary, December, 1927 


R. R. HALDAR.—Jascription of the Time of Matha yija Surapiladeva, 
Dated [Vtkrama] Samwat, 1212. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1927 


Dava Ram SAHNEL—Kawiaméi. Mr, Sahni came across in the course 
of his excavations at Kosam two inscriptions and a few archro- 
logical finds which enable him to express the view that the 
famous city Kaugambi should be identified with modern Kosam. 
He rejects Smith's identification and supports that of Cunningham, 

K, Crarroripuyiva—<A Peculiar Meaning of ‘Yoga’. Vatsyayana 
in his Shaaya on the Nyizastitra, I, 1, 29 and Uddyotakara in 
his Vartika thereon’ enumerate some siddiintas as belonging 
to the Yoga school (#4 Yegindm), but the tenets contained in 
them are antagonistic to the Yoga theories as they are so far 
known, On the other hand, they are the characteristic stddhantas 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. Some Jain writers also use the term 
‘Yora’ evidently to mean some drawdhavadin school like the 
Nyaya or the Vaisesika. From this the writer, following some 
commentators and living Pandita of India, comes to the conclu- 
sion that by the expression Yoganam, Vitsyayana refers to the 
Naiyayikas and not “to the Yoga system of Patafijali, as Prof. 
Keith seems to believe,” | 





Zeitschrift Fur Indologie und Iranistik, Band s, Heft 3 


Sten Konow.—Tie Shirah Dheri Image Inscription, Revised read- 
ing and translation of a Kharogtht inscripticn on an image of the 
goddess Haréti which was discovered in 1901. It will appear in 
the author's forthcoming Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 

J. NoBeL.—Die Aventisundaritathi, Notice of two newly published 
Sanskrit works, the Avantisundarikatha and the Avantisundarl- 
kathasira, both attributed by their editor M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
to Dandin, the famous author of the Kavyadaréa. The value of these 
works for Indology lies in the discovery that Bharavi who lived 
at the time of the Pallava kings Simhavisnu and Durvintta (about 
580 A.C.) was the great-grand-father of Dandin who therefore must 
be supposed to have flourished at the end of the 7th century, 
and that both Bharaviand Dandin were natives of Southern. India 
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with Kaficl as their special home. Danjin’s polemic against 
Bhimaha becomes intelligible when it is remembered that 
father was evidently a Buddhist and a native of Kaamir 
while the former was a Brahmana and a native of Southern 
India. 

JULIUS JOLLY.—<Xautilya oder Kautalya, The writer suggests by 
numerous references that the form was original and the a-form 
was anew interpretation given to the same, 

THEODOR ZACHARIAE.—Einen Scheidenden bis an ein Wasser beg- 
fetes. Anexhaustive comment upon the ancient Indian custom 
of accompanying a departing friend toa sheet of water (referred to 
in Act, VIII of Sakuntala), also that of accompanying as: far as 
a juicy tree, (U.N, G.) 


Ibid., Band 5, Heft 3 


WILHELM PRINTZ.—Rama wnd Sambtéa. The writer of this article 
opposes the theory of Weber that the Sambika episode of 
the Ramayana refers to the settlement of the Christian Mission- 
aries on the coast of Coromandel and traces the development of 
this episode in the Padmapurdna, Mahabharata, Kalidaisa’s 
Raghuvaméa, Bhavabhiti’s Uttara-rimacarita, and the Adhyatma- 
Ramayama, 

F, Specat.—Zwm Lokativ Singularis der U-stamme. The author 
here opposes the view of Schmidt, Roth, Grassmann, Oldenberg 
and Delbriick and proves conclusively that the word pari in 
Ryv., 5,73, is in the locative as explained by Saiyana and Ludwig. 

Hemnricn Lipers—Zs den Alboka-Inschriften, The author has 
here suggested new interpretations for two passages in the 
Agoka inscriptions, based on the hypothesis that mina, mana or, 
mano in these two passages is equivalent to Pali pana and 
Sanskrit panar. : 

WALTER PorzIG.—Kieinasiatisch-Indische Beztehungen. The author 
here endeavours to trace the influence of the Mitanni civilisation 
of Asia-Minor on the Sanskrit language and does it mainly through 
the medium of Greek words. He further suggests that Siva 
might have been originally a Mitanni god and avers that the 
Brahmt script is derived from the cunciform script of the Mitannis, 
The author concludes with the hypotheses that a// Aryans in- 
cluding those who later had their seat in India were influenced 
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by the Mitannis, that the separation between the Indians and 
Iranians took place affer the Mitanni period and that the Aryans | 
arrived in India only a long time after the -catastrophe of the | 
Mitannis (middle of the fourteenth century B.C.), ; 
WALTER NEISSER.—/ledice. The writer here opposes the view of 
Geldner who takes the word WitAéayadvamatai of Rv., vii, 88,3 in 
his “Siebenzig Lieder des Rv.” to be preterital and affirms 
that it should be potential past and cites several cases in 
support of his view, He then writes on the words dhiman, 
brahman, satas, sam-tdh avd syvpkis with a critical survey of 
what has beén said by way of interpretation of these words by 
yarious authors, ancient and modern, and traces the development 
of their forms and meanings. : 
H. Jacont.—lber das Alter der Mapimebhalat, After a pene- 
trating investigation of the treatment of Indian philosophy in the ' 
Tamil work, Manimekhalai, the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that the author of the Manimekhalai must have been acquainted : 
with Dignaga's logic and therefore the terminus a gue for this work : 
would be the fifth century of the Christian era ; but from other : 
considerations he is inclined todraw the upper limit one century . 
still lower. 
A valuable chronology of the famous philosophical writers has 
been appended here and it has been affirmed that the composition 
or redaction’ of the Nyaya Darsana took place not far in point 
of time from the beginnings of Vijfidnavada and hence about 300 
A.D, and that Vatsyiyana was preceded by Vasubandhu, and the 
former himself preceding Dignaga must have lived about 400 a.D, 
R. Fick.—Awrse Liste der Keelhorn’schen Inschriften-Abklaische, The 
author gives a short list of the impressions of inscriptions of the 
late Dr. Kielhorn. (B. K. G,) 
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CORRECTION SLIP — 


( INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, VOI. Ir ) 


P. 376, fn. 1. réad ayeear: 

P, 377, 1. 6 read It would 
be as much gratuitous to infer 
from this 

P, 385, I. 28. read The com- 


mentators 
P, 386, fn. Il,1;6nad Kuntaka 
P, 387, |. 13 réad past in the 
7th century A. D, 
P, 389, |. 4 rtad Bengal 
P, 628, 25 delete hyphen 


for wafer wan: 


for It seems from this 


fer The Gauda commentators 
yor Kuntala 


for past (7th century A. D.) 
for Bengali 
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